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Tmarca  of  tbe  district,  6140  sqaaro  milca,  and  tbo  density  of  the 
)pttlRtioD,  ninety  to  tho  aquare  mile» given  at  pages  1, 2,  and  33,  were 
iken  from  tho  latest  available  6gates,  those  given  in  the  1872 
census  rotoms.  Since  these  pages  were  printed  a  seanoaa  error  has 
?n  detected  in  tho  estimated  areas  of  tho  B&gl&n,  Kalvan,  and  Point 
-divisions.  Inqairiea  made  hy  oflScers  of  the  Revenue  Survey 
fchow  that  tho  correct  area  of  Baglan  is  620  not  1 420  square  miles, 
of  Knlvan  564  not  1200  square  miles,  and  of  Peint  458  not  961 
{ttaro  miles.  These,  and  other  sranllor  corrections  together  reduce 
le  area  of  the  district  from  8140  to  5940  square  miles.'  The 
amended  area  of  5940  square  miles  gives,  for  781,206  the  1881 
population,  an  average  density  of  131  to  tho  square  mile. 
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NASIK 


CHAPTER     I. 

DESCRIPTION'. 

Tla'aik,  lying  between  19°  33'  and  20°  53'  north  latitnde  and 

?3''  10'  and  TS**  6'  eaat  longitade,  with  an  area  of  8140  square  miles, 

l»  iu  1872,  a  population  of  734,886  souls  or  90-2  to  the  square  mile, 

»d,  in  1880,  a  land  revenue  of  nearly  £14U>000  (Rs.  14,00,000). 

Rfcnmboidal  in  shape,  with  a  length  of  108  miles  from  south- 

■  north-east  and  an  extreme  breadth  from  north  to  south  of 

-'Ten  miles,  Ndaik  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  PImpaluer 

sub«divisious  of  Kh^dosh ;  on  the  east  by  the  Ch^lisgaon 

•u-joi^twii  of  the  same  district,  and  the  Daulatabad  division  of  the 

Firiiui'd  dominions  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Kopargaon,  Sangaraner, 

Akola  sub-divisiona  of  Ahmednagar  j  and  ou  the  west  by  the 

jSh^pnr  ?nb-division  of   Th^na,  the  state  of  Dharampur,  and  the 

ri  of  the   Gdikw^'s   territory.      Except  Peint   and 

HI  Ndsik,  Ealvan,  and  Igatpuri,  the  district  lies  on  a 

tble-land  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Sahyadri  hills  or  Western 

The  boundary  line  on  the  north  is  fairly  regular.     Starting  from 

-Ji  ground  in  the  north-west  it   follows  the  Selbfiri  hills  due 

_,,  .  r  about  forty-five  miles;  it  then   turns  south  and  south-oast 

far  aa  the  broken  ground  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Sdtmala  hills. 

-    nfter  a  nouthem  course  of  about  seventeen  miles,  it  takes  a  turn 

u  miles  South-east,  in  order  to  inclade  some  villages  isolated 

Vi/aiu's  territory.      Bending  northwards  again  for  eighteen 

iii.i  leaving  the  southern  hills  of  the  SdtmAla  range   for  the 

)lains,  it  follows  a  southern  course  for  about  twenty-four   miles. 

R.tx^^i^Pii    the   N6sik   and   Ahmednagar   districts,  except   near  the 

i  ri  hills,  there  is  no  well  marked  natural  boundary.     The  line 

-  tndar.     It  rnns  west  from  the  Nizdm's  limits  for  twenty- 

-i,  and  then  south-east  for  fourteen  miles.    After  a  gharp 

west  for  twenty-two  miles,  it  follows  a  low  line  of  hilU 

<  M  west  until  it  meets  a  high  range  of  monntains,  along 

r  passes  twenty-four  miles   south-wcRt,  and  ends  in  a  ragged 

...^..^  .'£  hill  forts  ou  the  Sahyddris,  overlooking  the  Konkan. 
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*  Thi*  <:<lwpt«r  is  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Btunea,  C.  S, 
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DISTRICTS. 


tor  I.  Except  Peint    which    lies   entirely    to  the   west,   tlio 

iption.        range  forms  the  western  boundary  of  tho  district.     This  r« 
from  Kb^ndo8h  south-west  for  nearly  sixty  mile.s  to  the 
fort,  near  which  it  turns  south-oust,  jijissiiigoutof  the  distrit 
masR  of  rofks  that  forum  the  natural  boundary  between  Igi 
NAsik  and  Akola  in  Ahmodnogar. 

For  admidistrative  purposes   Nnsik  is   divided  into  twel 
divisions,  with,   on   an  average,  an   area  of  67H   square 
villages,  and    about   G  1,000    inhabitants.     The  following  si 
gives  the  chief  statistics  of  each  sub-division  : 

Ndaik  Suhdivitionai  DeiaiU,  1S79. 
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The  Feint  sub-division  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  district, 
both  in  appearance  and  climate, partakes  of  the  nature  ofJheBkMI 
It  is  a  series  of  ridges  and  valleys  intersected  by  streams  run] 
in  very  deep  beds.  The  hills  are  in  many  cases  higher  than  thoi 
the  edge  of  the  neighbouring  Sahyadris,  but  the  gcnenil  elevs 
of  the  country  is  about  600  feet  below  the  table-land  of 
Deocan.  There  is  abundance  of  forest^  but  the  trees,  ns  a  1 
are  of  small  size,  though  excellent  teak  is  found  in  some  p 
Agriculture  consists  chiefly  in  planting  rice  in  the  valleys 
coarse  grains  on  the  loss  precipitous  hill  slopes.  Seen  from 
crest  of  the  Sahyadris,  the  continuous  succession  of  billow7  ra. 
and  the  green  patches  of  tillage  in  the  valleys  give  Peiu 
air  of  picturesqueness.  But  below,  in  tho  country  itself, 
frequency  of  the  valleys  cutting  off  all  but  the  narrowest  view; 
bareness  of  the  teak  forest  except  for  a  few  mouths  in  the  yeai 
small  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  poverty  of  the  villages, 
to  make  Peint  desolate  and  monotonous. 

The  rest  of  the  district,  from  2000  to  1300  feet  above  the 
slopes  from  the   Sahyadris  towards  the  east  and  south-east. 
SatmAla,  Cb4aidor,  or  Ajanta  range,  that,  rnnning  east  and 
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Deccau.j 


nAsik. 


d 


from  Ahmednagar  '    I"        '"'  'k  was  a 
I  »  uatiiral  division  1  v-allev  of 

tiie  QtrPn  ou  tluf  north  aud  the  valley  of  the  GodtLvari  on  the  south. 
•  Another  great,  though  less  clearly  marked,  division  runs  north 
and    south,   the   western   purtion   being  called   Ddug.  the  eastern 

Tiich, 

IS 


u'  denotes  a  wild  aud  hilly  titvct  in  which,  though 
sometimes  found,  cultivation  of  (ho  simplest  kind 
(osfciiblej  owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  and  the  consequent 
■e  of  malaria  during  the  cold  season.  Desh  implies  a 
ide  extent  of  open  champaign  country  in  which  large  fields, 
rignted  gardens,  and  a  system  of  crop  rotation  are  the  rule. 

The  Dthi'j'  country  of  Nasik  stretches  eastward  from  the  Sahyildris. 


It    V 
wide  -.. 
»re   the 


itly  in  breadth,   being   in 
.;.  others  more  than  thirty. 
same    throughout,    roiigh 
the   valleys,   a.s    a  rule,    stretching 
^  trettJnif  lowor  na 


some  places  only  ten  miles 

Its  general  characteristics 

hilly    ground     intersected  by 

from    west   to   east, 

they  approach  the   Desh  plains.     North 
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the  Sahyadria  is  much 

ve  aud  below  consisting 

of  considerable  height.    The  valleys  are  short  and 

■  •<     mere  steep    clefts   between    high  ranges   of 

rand  its  larger  tributaries  have  worn  wide 

unin   a    rtiiurt  distance   from    their  sources,  aud    are   fed 

t    countless   torrents   from  the  neighbouring  hills.       South 

iLraalAs,    the    Dang  is   more   open   but  equally  broken  by 

!(l  torrents.     The   hills   are    lowor,   and    the   edge   of   the 

idria  ia  often  a  wide  plateau,  deeply  seamed  in  places  by  the 

r^..  ^  of  the  rivers  that  flow  oaat  and  west. 
^Thw  heavy  rainfall,  waahiug  the  soil  from  the  uplands  into  the 
p'  has  driven  tillage  to  the  valleys,  leaving  the  slopes  to  grass 

tti  coarsest   grains.     In   the   northera  Ding  this   is    almost 

unjvprsally  the  case.     The  larger  rivers   have  been    dammed,  and 
m  coti^ideraltle  area   of   irrigable   land   stretchea   on   either  bank, 
bat  beyond   the   comparatively  level  tract  at  the  base  of  the  hilla 
'     ■:  the  valleys,  there  is  little   regular   tillage.     Some  of  the 
'W  patches  of  cleared  land,  where  ndgli,  Eleusine  corficana, 
Mnt  of  burning  gra.ss  or  the  leaves  and  brftuchas  of  trees 
,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  ash  manure  and  because  the 
uders  the  earth  more  friable  and  better  suited  to  crops 
|.tire  transplantafion.     There  are  few  large  trees  except  the 
and  the  less  valuable  sorts  of  timber  which  flourish  in  the 
^      "    ^^.     Corinda,  Garissa  oarandas,  and  other  brushwood 
uplands.     Teak  is  found  in  the  gashes  on  the  sides 
lulls  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Suhyadris  ;  but 
18  reached  some  GOO  to  800  feet  below,  the  teak  is  of 
siy.e.     On   this  side  the  descent  is  abrupt,  bnt  on  the  east 
consists  of  a  series  of  gradually  descending  undulations 
'  feet  to  about  1 8U0,  at  which  elevation  the  Desh  may  be  said 
The  Ding  hills  furnish  abundance  of  fodder.     They  are 
.  iy   resort  of  thousands  of  cattle  from  the  eastern   villages, 
ud  form  the  chief  breeding  ground  of  the  district.      The  larger 
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villag-es  are  on  or  near  river*.      The  bouses  of  the  village  heaS 
and  tUe  leading  f&milioa  are  generally  tiled  and  strongly 
eftrtb  or  Bun-drjed  brick.     The  lower  classes,  and  on  the 
nearly  all  cfaase&,  live  in  bate  of  wattle  and  daab^with  stouf 
posts  and  frequently  a  trellis  in  front  oovenKl  with  gourda  or  J 
other  creeping  plant.      North  of  the  Satm61aa  tbo  population 
most  cases,  coufiued  to  tbo  valleys  of  the  larger  rivers. 

In  the  east  and  uorih.cast  of  the  district,  one  or  two  upland  t^ 
partake  of  tbe  nature  of  the  D4ng,  though  they  are  nut  pro| 
within  its  limits.      Tbe  soil  is  poor  and  light,  the  surface  ta 
sides  cut   with   deep  stream  beds,  there  are  few  large  trees, 
Btutitttd  anjnn,  Iliit-dwickia  biuatu,  covers  a  great  portion  of^ 
nntilled  land.     But  as  the    climate   is  different  from   that    ; 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sahyddris,  the  husbandman  is  able  to 
better  paying  crop  than  the  coarse  grain,  which  alone  can  be 
on  the  shallow  soil  and  raiu-drencbed  uplands  of  the  west. 

BdglAn>  the  country  north  of^the^^^JQ^^^  has  a  character  i 
own,  on  account  of  the  8i7,e  of  some  of  its  valleys  within  a  con 
tively  short  distance  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  by  which  thejri 
drained.  It  ia  ajwd  of  Jiills  and  streams,  and  the  valleys,  ext 
the  eastern  portion  T)ordoring  on  M^legaon,  are  nairow  and'  ^ 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  five  abrupt  androckj 
spurs  of  the  Sahyddiis  trending  eastward.  Streams  everyi 
descend  from  the  hills,  most  of  them  containing  water  during 
dry  season.  The  lovely  lands,  confined  to  comparatively  narrow 
along  both  banks  of  tbe  Gima  and  some  of  its  large  tributaries,  g| 
chiefly  given  to  garden  tillage  for  which  Bdglan  is  noted.  1^ 
rivers  and  large  Btreams  are  crossed  by  a  series  of  small  worlfi 
constructed  at  short  intervals,  by  which  a  head  of  water  is  obtainfti 
iufficient  in  some  cases  for  pereuoial  irrigation.     Sugarcane,  r-  1 

wheat  are  the  chief  irrigated  crops.     These  represent  the  ^^. 
the  people,  and  whatever  capital  there  is  in  Bagldn  is  mainly  dei 
from  this  source.     The  dry -crop  cultivation  is  insignificant,  be 
the  soil,  except  in  rich  black  lauds  irrigable  from  rivers,  is  gen 
poor.     Near  rivers  are  fine  mango  groves,  but  the  rest  of  Bfiglfi 
bare    of   large   trees.       The    Ddng   tract    south     of   the   SjiimrtlA 
corresponds  with  wh.it,  further  south,  Grant  Dull  calls  ' 
or  above-Ghat  Konkan,  in  oontradistinction  to  Thai  or 
Konkan. 

In  the  Desh  there  is  a  great  deal  of  open,  but,  except  towards 


oast,  not  much  level  country.     The  watersheds  of  the  smaller  rive; 
are  wider  and  their  beds  are  nearer  the  surface  than  in  the  Ddu, 
The  undulations  ei^tend  throughout,  from  1300  to  1500  feet  abov 
the   plain.     The  country  is  broken   by   isolated  bills,   and  by   a 
few  low  flat-topped  ridges.     Some  parts   are  well  wooded   with 
large   mango  groves.     In  other  parts,  though  the   soil  is  equally 
fertile  for  grain  cultivation,  scarcely  a  tree  of  any  size  is  to  be  seeob^ 
except  round  a  well   or   near  a   village,  where  a  sparely  clothMll 


pmp'il,  Ficus  roligiosa,  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  In 
the  north  and  north-west  Desh,  the  people  incline  to  houses  with 
bigh -pitched  tiled  roofs,  and  they  usually  plant  trees  round  the 
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In  -^  arts,  where  no  rafter-prodncing  forest  is  at  hand, 

▼iUagc  V  s  of  flat-roofed  low  honscs  of  snn-dried  brick,  and 

Itf  ofton  i»urrounrled  by  »  wall  of  the  same  material,  above  which 

.•■^~'— ^  **ie  double««torieJ  mansion  of  the  village  headman  or  some 

moneylender.     From  a  distance   these  villages,  slightly 

'he  surrounding  plain,  look  like  large  forts  and  resemble 

il   Provence  villages   of    the  desolate   tract   between 

!  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.     The  want  of  trees  is  a  serious 

i;  to  the  pictures<iuenes8  of  the  Desh.      Wherever  sugarcane 

13  gr<jwii  there  is  a  large  demand  for  fael  and  the  hills  are  stripped 

v  „i|  i....,.,!,....,,^^     7?a7;^H/ planttitions  are  seen  here  and  there,  but, 

iin,  they  are  not  sufficiently  thick  to  keep  pace  with 

tbc  i'»14>"Jg  t'  on  every  year.     In  the  open   country,  tillage 

is  in  patche.*!,  .^cea  are  low,  and  often  of  cactus.     If  it  were 

■   r  the  backj^TMUod  «»f  mountains  that  is  visible  from  neai-ly 

naif  of  (lie  district,  the  country  would  be  downright  ugly. 


t  ion  of  the  Sahy^rts,  the  general  direction  of  the 

^'via  is  fi'oin  west  to  east,  the  higher  portion  being 
-t.     Both  flat. topped  and  peaked  mountains  are  found; 
thp  former  predominate  in  number»  though  not  in  height. 

»-  *^-     -"-  T--nori^   is  the  S&IbAri  range,  the  higher  points  in 

1(H)  to  4200  feet,      Atewmiles  to  the   south  and 

.,  roine  ihn  Dolbiiri  hJH^-  a  lower  line,  starting  like  the 

I  ho  Suken  muge.     Tm>  last  mentioned  range,  varying 

:roni  J17(K)  to  4700  feet,  has  one  peak,  the  fort  of  Sdler,  5293 

Thij^  isoutsidf*  the  limits  of  the  Ndsik  district,  and  is  now 

by  n  fc-w  Gdikwari  soldiers,  the  descendants  of  the  former 

separating  the  larger  rivei-s  of  BAgldn  are  various  minor 

^.  none  of  rhem  more  than  r3.500  feet  high,  and  the  majority 

•V  peaks  of  even  that  elevation.      The  southmost  range  is 

'.*  for  the  beautiful  and  striking  outline  of  its  peaks. 

Tbe  Sjltmdlft,  Chandor,  or  Ajanta,  range,  has  been  mentioned  as 

runnixig  right  across  the  district.      It  differs  from  the  rest  of  the 

mnniiTftin«*  in  the  north  by  the  nuTuber  and  shaj^e  of  Us  peaks,  and  by 

f   flat   summits.     These   peaks  are  visible    fn)ra  nearly 

:  lie  district  and  form  a  prominent  landmark.  The  highest 

of  iJitMn    18    Dhodap.    4761   foet.      Several   other   jHJaks  approach 

'ht.      Amongst  these  are  Saptashring.  a  celebrated  place 
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■    I—   T Deccan.  and    the   scones  of 

I'nts  finrin'^'  fh'*  Mar^hlLWt^-     Further  to  the  south- 
^  'i,  which  also  dominate  a 

^'  ■_'■■■   '    ^-iv.     There  is  a  curious 
lines   in   tms  district   whenever   two 
iM..^  ii.nu   ..LiLii   fixed  on  for  purposes  of  retreat  or 
the   forts  just    mentioned   there   are,   in   the 
'i;x;  in  the    Akola    range,  ^^    !   >        i   '"      ^Lrsid 
<ind    further    north,     Sili  ,      i^nx-- 

...  T^.-i  vi  from  N^ik,audto  die  north  of  thin 
usiderably  higher  and  bolder  than  the 
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SQQgOlBBdiug  elevations,  amnu|?8t  which  is  the  once  ccl-l-rat.  il  f(j 
^^|i|jutd  ihe  conical  peak  of  Cliduilihar  Lena  in  wli  i.  lui  i .  •  >.  i 
rock  shrines,  frequent'Cd  l>y  pilffrimsj  chieHy  of  tlie  mach-al»u8*»' 
of  Vduis called MkrvAdis.  South-west  of  Isfi^ik  are  two  or  three  i» 
hilla,  the  moat  easterly  of  which  has  a  terrace  on  the  north 
containing  a  large  niunber  of  cave  tcin])lea  of  cunHiderablo  impori 
[This  hill  is  known  ^x^  the  Bnlhuiaus  by  the  name  of  Trishirsha. 
ttolatvd  peaks  Trj(.-r  da  the  wcHt  in  a  line  of  hills,  which  grai 

riaoa  frijiii  3t«K)  t.  vt.      The  highest  summits  are  those 

forts  of  Anjaniri  or  Anjani,    4292    feet,    lind    Trimbtik,   4248 
Anianiri  ia  a  fine  mass  of  tnip  rock,  with  lofty  up|)er  and  lower 
eacli  scarp  resting  ou  a  wide  and  well  wooded  plateau.  Its  top 
and  of  considerable  area.  Trimbak  in  celebrated  in  myth- 
IMJ  in  hjstorj*.  On  the  north-east  it  forms  a  fine  amphithea 
the  town  at  its  base.   The  scarp  is  well  defined,  like  that  at  An 
and  is  scaleable  only  at  one  or  two  clefts,  where  a   narro 
tlifficult  path  gnves  access  to  the  energetic  faithful  who  deter 
go  the  complete  round  of  a  pilgrim's   duties.     The  fort  itself 
above  the  scarp  in  a  grass-covered  slope  of  conical  shape,  the  8 
being  indented  like  a  cock's    comb.     As   the  deity  of  the  Ti 
ia   the   tutelary   of  the   place,    the    depressions   of   the   ridgi 
three  in  number,  just    as   in    Europe,   celebra^ 
somehow  included  seven  liilla  within  their   litm 
Trimbak   are   three   large    masses   of   rock,    Brahma,    Uw«hy 
Bh^kargad,     The  Iftst  named,  which  seeras  to  be  the  highe 
in  the  ThAna  district,  and,  when  viewed  from  the  north  or  the  e 
forms  a  magnificent  buttress  of  the  SahyAdris, 

Between  the  Anianiri  range  and  the  southern  limit  a 
district  are  several  detached  ridges  over  3000  feet  high.  Amc 
these  the  chief  are  Bhaula  and^ivnai  forts,  and  the  ^[hol•' 
All  three  are  flat-topped  and  scarped.  Kavnai,  or  the  hill  ol 
shidevi  whose  temple  is  on  the  top,  was  once  the  chief  residene 
the  Peshwa's  revenue  officer  for  the  circle.  The  range  that  stret^ 
eastwards  from  the  Sahyddris,  south  of  Igatpuri,  is  on  the  whole 
most  rocky  and  precipitous  in  the  district.  It  contains  the  highe 
summits,  two  of  which,  Kalsubri,!  and  a  le.*8  important  one  to 
west,  reach  an  elevation  of  about  5400  aod  5100  feet  respectivelj 
and  many  of  the  other  peaks  are  between  4700  and  o'JOO  feet  higl 
r  Almost  every  mountain  baa  been  a  furt,  and  many  still  have  watei 
'cisterns  and  granaries.  Tlie  best  known,  as  well  as  the  largest, 
Pifclita  which  wavS  more  than  once  taken  by  Shivaji  and  his  lieutenant 
Though  its  base  liea  within  NAsik  limits  its  summit  is  in  Ahm< 
nagar.  North  of  Kalsubdli  a  stupendous  precipice  overhangs  the  pi 
1  between  T  i  i  and  Akola.  The  wlxole  range  is  bare  of  trees,  excel 
a  few  bol ;  ^  towards  the  foot.     There  is  not  the  same  rcgulariti 

in  scanning  as  uu  other  ranges  of  a  neaj-ly  equal  height,  the  only  w€ 
defined  scarp  being  that  in  the  magnificent  amphitheatre  euclofl 
by  the  two  forts  of  Anndha  and  Fatta.     This  range  subsides  beyonj 
these    points,  one    branch,   with    only    one   largo    bill,    Adkill 
trending  thirty  miles  south-east  to  the  plain  of  8anganiner.      Thi 
other  branch  is  moi*e  a  step  than  a  ridge.       It  follows  in 


meral  direction  the   course  of  the  DAma  river,  from  west  to  east, 
id  sinks  into  tho  plain  before  reaching  the  Godavari,   eighteen  or 
l»    •         railed  cliBlant. 

lea    these    leading    rnngoa   there      are    many    hills,     both 

1  and  forming  the   badkbones   of   ridges   between  streams. 

thou^?h  often  of  considoraVile  height  above    the  sea,   present 

\mg  ftppearance  from  the  table-land  out  of  which  thej  rise. 

I'lliuy  are  usually  covered  with  coarse    grass,  loose  stones  weighing 

fnim  a  few  ounces  U)  five  or  six  jvounds,  and  in  many  places  largo 

uf  rock.     Some  of  these  ranges  are  flat-topped,  preserving  a 

regularity  in  height  and  slo|>e   for  many  miles.      Others  are 

.'Kid  irregnlar.      The  isolated   hills  are  chiefly  towards  the 

■  -  ^nT  the  higher  ranges,  and  present  no  feature  worthy   of 

o.  - 
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district    is  dmined  by  two  chief  rivers  the  Qirna  and  the 

ri,  and  their  tributaries,  the  watershed  being,  as  before  noticed, 

mAla  range.     The  Crirja  rises  to  the  west  of  the  district  north 

■  tfe  near   Hdtgad,   flows    through     Kalvan,  Bdglin,    and 

li)  it  passes  into  Khgndesh.  where  it  tarns  nortn  to  meet 

rhc  (T.idayari  rises  in  the  Trimbak  range  to  the  south,  and 

!i]i-jit  ■;    (h-aics  the    Nasik,    Igatpuri,    Dindori.    Chandor, 

^  divisions,  passing  into  Ahmednagar  and  the 

nric-  ..;  ;.*.  /...:.... i  on  its  way  t<j  tho  Coromandel  coast. 

pptnr  there  are  many  streams,  but  only  three  rivers   of  any 

!•  size.     Tho  largest  is  the  DAMANQAyoA,  which  flows  into 

liauian,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  iSnrat.   The  two  others, 

^A,z  and    the  I'Aft,  are  but  slender  strcAms  in   the  dry   season. 

these   flow  through  deep  ravines  over  rocky  and  winding  beds. 

leir  banks  are  steep  and  well  wooded,  and  little  or  no  use  is  made 

leir  water  for  irrigation. 

w  Vattarna  rises   in  the  south-west  aide  of  the  Tritnbak  fort. 

irAius   bat  a   small  portion   of   the   district,  and,^bout  eight 

lea    from  its  snurre,    leaves   the   Deccan    by  a  remarkably    deep 

precipitous  channel  cut  through    the  edge    of  the  Suhyddris, 

sidles  of  which,  wherever  they  afford  foothold  for  vegetation,  are 

red  with  teak.     The  channel  is  some  seven  or  eight  miles  long. 

t  two  or  three  miles  from  its  upper  entrance  it  is  met  by  a 

Hoy,  equally  steep,  worn  by  a  tributary  stream,  the  apex 

.1  between  tho  two   affording  a  magnificent  view  of  the 

f  the  river  into   the  Thdna  district,  tlirough  which  after  a 

gth  of  about  ninrty  miles  it  empties  itself  into  the  Arabian 

en  miles  n  in.     Of  its  drainage  area  only  about 

are  miles  liu  .--.^.^  ...^  ;Sahyadris.  

The   (tnn-\vAai.   or   Ganga  as  it  is  locally  called,  is  the  mast 
river  in     the   district.     One    of  its  sources   lies   just 
scarp  of  the  western  side  of  the  Trirabak  amphitheatre, 
ro  is  u  temple,  reached    by  a  flight  of  well  built  stone  steps. 
rger  and  more  distant  branch  takes  its  rise  in  the  ridge  that 
8  the  Trimbak  and  Brahma  mountains.      But  here  there  is  no 
(poaing  natOTttl  formation  to  lend  its  aid  in  supporting  the  belief  in 
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Ittr  I.         the  dirine  origin  of  the  atreain,  so  this  branch  isnr  ia 

of  its  smaller  rival.  After  passing  the  tDwn  of  Trim i      ,         <h 
turns  to  the  east,  cutting  a  deep  and  rocky  bed   through  the 
Mdtha  coantry.     After  about  seven  mileBi  it  receives  the 
mentioned  tributary,  called  the  Kikvi,  on  the  north.    Three 
further  to  the  east,  the  God^vari  is  met  by  the  Alandi,  a 
river  flowing  from  the  north  and  debouching  at  .Talalpor. 
hundred  yards  below  the  meeting,  the  Godavari   daanea  dc 
narrow  chasm  in  a  bed  of  rocks,  some  thirty-two  feet  higl 
owing  to  the   narrowness  of  the  passage  and  the  height  of 
rocky  walls,  the  fall  is  accompanied  by  a  noise  far  above 
would  be  expected   from  the  average  body  of  water  that 
through.     About  500  yards  below  the  falls  of  Gangapur,  the 
the  river  is  crossed  by  a  remarkably  well  marked  dyke  of  the  kii 
usually  found  in   trap  formations.     It  baa  been  worn  down  by  tj 
stream,  but  at  each  bank  the  broken  edges  are  so  clean  cut 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  wall  built  by  human  agency ;  anc 
IS,  in  fact,  the  character  it  bears  among  some  of  the  neighba 
■villagers.     Seven  miles  east  of  Gangapur  the  river  passes  the  i 
of  Nasik.     Here  it  turns  slightly  southward,  and  at  a  beud  nc 
point  of  itfl  entry  into   the  town,   a  second  ridge  of  rocks  ct 
the  bed,  causing  a  slight  fall  of  five  or  six  feet.     Numerous  tei 
stud  the  banks,  and  the  lied  of  the  river  is  a  succession  of 
pools  used  in  ceremonial  ablutions,  and  with  a  sort  of  quay  c 
right  bank  where  the  markets  are  usually  held.     About  a  qi 
of  a  mile  south,  the   river  l>end8  sharply  to  the  east,  washinc 
base  of  a  high  cliff,  formerly  the  site  of  a  Moghal  fort,  but  whii 
BOW  being  eaten  away  by  the  action  of  floods.     At  this  spot  a 
crosses  the  stream,  with  a  causeway  close  by  for  the  fair  sc 
Except  daring  two  or  three  months  of  the  year  the  ferry  is 
used.     A  mile  or  two  below  Nasik,  the  Godavari  receives  the  N^ 
on  the  right,  a  small  but  important  stream  rising  ten  miles  wea 
the  town  in  the  Anjaniri  range.     From  this  stream  the  chief 
supply  of  Nfisik  is  at  present  drawn,  being  conducted  by  a  cli 
a  sort  of  basin  in  the  centre  of  the  town.     Below  this,  the  Li 
main  stream  widens,  but  rocka  still  (obstruct  its  course.     The  banl 
continue  high,  but  become  more  earthy  as  the  river  flows  east 
About  fifteen  miles  below  Nasik  is  the  junction  of  the  God&var| 
and   one   of   its   chief  tributaries,  the  Dama.     The   stream  ht 
occupies,  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  a  small  space  in  a  wide  anc 
graveUy  bed,  the  greyish  banks  being  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high," 
topped  with  a  deep  layer  of   black   soil.     A   few  miles   after  ita 
meeting  with  the  Dama,  the  Godavari  swerves  to  the  north-east 
till    the   Banganga,    from   the  noHh-west,  meets   it   on  the   lef 
The  course  of  the  main  stream  then  tends  more  decidedly   sottti 
At  Nandur-Madhmeshvar  ton  miles  below,  the   Kadva,  a  seoonc 
large  affluent,  brings  a  considerable  increase  to  the  waters  of  th< 
(Joddvari.     A  ferry  plies  at  TArukhodla,  a  little  south-east  of  thij 
junction,  but  is  scarcely  more  used  than  the  Ndsik  ferry,  the  stream? 
being  fordable  except  during  the  highest  floods  of  the  rainy  season. 
A  few  miles  below  the  ferry,  the  Dev  stream,  draining  the  Sinnar, 
snb-division,  empties  itself  on  the  right,  and  the  Goddvari,  aftei 


rae  xv<nn  i  nrnbak  of  sixij  miles,  leaves  Niisik  for  AbmeJuagai' 
L»  Nizam's  territory. 

e  Goditvari  is  nowhere  navigable,  and  ia  of  little  use  in  irriga- 
Ita    chief  attribute  is  its  saerod    character,  which    yearly 
.W8  thouannds  of  bathers  to   the  Nasik  piols  or  kund/t,  and  fills 
rses  of  numbers  of   Brdhiuans  who  act  as  cicerones  to  the 
r  nn  his  rniind  of  ceremonies,  and  keep  houses  of  entertain- 
i~  visit.     In  the  months   of  April  and  May, 
)  low  that  it  is  dammed  during  the  night  by 
\T^  ritones  titted  inco  the  conduits  of  the  principal  pools,  and,  in 
Til.r.iw  mouths  in  1878,  it  scarcely  filled  a  channel  two  feet  wide,  cut 
•  •J  to  utilise  in  tho  town  as  much  of  the  water  as  remained. 
1  ue  river  is  at  itfl  best  about  ten  miles  fi'om  its  source,  where  the 
ink*  aro  bnUl  and  well   wooded,  the  bed  rocky,  and  the  stream 
ng  through  a  succession  of  pools.     There  is   also  a 
_   ■'  reach,  about  three  miles  west  of  Ndsik,  at  Anand- 
:•'  country    resilience  of    AnandibAi,    the  wife  of  Peshwa 
thiiv  or  Riighoba  (1 773 - 1 784) . 

I'hief  streams  that  join  the  Godavari  in  its  course  through 
are  the  Darna  and  the  Kadva.     The  DArna  rises  from 
the  Sahyiidris,  about  a  mile  south_of^Igatpuri.     It  has 
mg  course  of  over  fifty  miles,  thougl  a  straight  Hue  from  its 
to  the  Godavari  would  not  be  more  than  thirty-five  milea 
jngT'     Its  banks  are  like  those  of  the  Godivari  below  N&sik,  of 
O  great  hr'ight,  but  broken  by  scores  of  small  streams,  making  the 
ge  of  till'  river  very  diffirult  to  laden  carts.     It  is  crossed  by 
'"•di  on  the  Ndsik  and  Poona  road,  on   the  way   to 
'  .'d  is  for  tho  most  part  wide  and  sandy,  though  at 
tor  miles  together,  the  water  flows  over  rocks.    Near  the 
.„..tri  the   river  is  a  little  used  for  irrigation.     On  the   right 
k,  at  Belhii,  it  receives  tho  Kadva,  not  the  large  river  of  that 
'    •    i  small  tleep  stream  that  drains  the  whole  of  the  south 
;i9t  of  Igatpuri.     On  the  loft  bank  the  Dnrua  has  ouly 
rw»  of  any  size,  and  they  hold  little  water  during  the 
Tliey  are  the  Aundha  and  tho  VAldevi,      Both  these 
jnsa  in  the  Aujauiri  range,  the  former  in  ft  hill  to  the  south  of  the 
fr.rt    tlu'  Lifter  from  the  Hummit  of  the  fort  itaelf.     it  reaches  the 
the  ferry  at  Chehedi. 
1  111-  rv  A uvA  rises  in  the  Sahyadris  to  the  north-west,  of  Dindori, 
,d   crosses   Dindori  from   north-west  to  south-oast.     It  is  rocky 
1  bank,  but  the  bed  is  wide,  and  the  average  volume 
II  ccwnpared  with  the  area   through   which  it  flows, 
u  wui-k»  of  considerable  importance  have  been  established 
Kenr  the   town  of  Niphad  it  is  joined  by  the  Vaddli,  which, 
g  in  the  Siitmdla  hills  near  Dhodap  and  flowing  south,  drains 
west  of  tho   ChAndor  sub-division  and  part  of  the  north  of 
Tlie  Kailva  is  crossed  by  a  feiTy  at  the  village  of  Kokan- 
on  the  Nasik  :     "     ;   ■         ,i  high  road. 

the  norihiTu  <J  district  tho  most  important  stream 

)  *'•     Risiug  near  the  SahyAdris  in  Kalvan,  just  above  tho 

r^  ,-isiun  f>t'  tbr<    D.'itig.*',  It    fl.jws  m-arlv  o.a>^t  along  a  wido 
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heAf  with  liigli  banks  m  some  partSj  but,  as  a  rule,  lo' 
admit  of  the  use  of  the  water  for  irrigation.  The  «tri 
during  this  portion  of  its  course  is  comparatr 
conttnod  during  eight  inontba  of  the  year  to  a  na 
sandy  bed.  Several  dams  have  been  built  across  the  iriai 
irrigating  large  areas  of  garden  land.  AfttT  entering  , 
the  course  of  the  river  for  some  diatanoe  is  to  the  a 
winding  north  as  it  neara  the  Khandeah  frontier.  The 
its  upper  course  receives  several  rivers  little  less  capnot 
itself,  and  equally  useful  for  irrigation.  The  first  ooi 
stream  that  joins  it,  on  the  left  or  north  bank,  is  the 
flowing  from  the  8uken  range  south  of  Sfiler  fort,  and. 
the  Girua  at  Bej.  Its  valley  is  deep  and  its  banks  ( 
rocky,  and,  along  ita  channel,  in  the  rainy  season  the 
from  the  hills  in  considerable  quantities  and  with  great  ra 

The  Aram  is  formed  of  four  streams  which  join  a  li 
the  town  of  Batdua.  The  width  of  its  main  valley  is  con 
the  banks  are  low,  and  the  land  at  the  lower  portion  is  pi 
well  suited  to  irrigated  crops.  The  main  stream  is  fed 
innumerable  tributaries,  chiefly  from  the  south.  Bei 
village  of  Dang  SanndAna  and  Sat  ana,  a  distance  of  o 
miles,  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  feeders  join  ir  u 

The  other  rivers  that  join  it  are  the  Sukia,  tn  .     W 

and  the  Hattini.     The  characteristics  of  all  are  i  ho  same,  q 
and  steep  banks.  The  water  supply  is  abundant  in  the  large] 
but  the  smaller  are  filled  during  the  south-west  monsoon  o 
Aram  joins  the  Girna  about  three  miles  east  of  Thengoda. 

The  Mqsam.  the  next  tributary  of  the  Girna  fn^m  tl 
west,  nses  m  a  range  of  hills  from  3400  to  4000  feet  ha 
of  the  Sdler  fort.  It  runs  south-east  past  the  market 
Jaykhed,  receiving  on  its  way  a  vast  numljer  of  streauj 
the  north.  At  the  village  of  Askhed  it  is  met  by  its  largei 
th.e  Karanjadi,  flowing  east  from  the  Suken  hills.  Like  t 
the  Mosam  has  cut  a  wide  valley  which  its  waters  suffice  ti 
plentifnlly,  until  the  banks  become  too  high  to  admit  of  I 
the  natural  flow  of  the  stream,  which,  in  the  dry  weatba 
far  from  them  to  allow  the  cultivators  to  raise  it  by  lifti 
It  joins  the  Girna  about  a  mile  below  Malegaon. 

After  leaving  Malegaon,  on  the  right  or  south  bank, 
receives  its  two  largest  tributaries  the  Panjan  and  the  Maa 
PAyjAN  rises  to  the  south  of  the  Chandor  fort,  flows  east  ; 
miles,  and  then  turns  north-east.  The  valley  is  deep  au( 
and  the  banks  are  so  high  that  irrigation  is  impracticablj 
pEissing  the  Satm4lAs,  the  country  through  which  it  flowa< 
broken,  and  for  the  most  part  barren.  It  drains  the  wh<» 
Kandgaon  and  part  of  the  Bouth-east  of  Malegaon.  1 

The  MjjtiAd,  which  drains   the   east    of    N4ndgaon,i 
little  south  of  Kdjdptu*  in  the  Ajanta  range,  flows  east 
ten  miles,  then  turns    north,  catting  a  passage  in  the 
Manikpun j .     It  meets  the  Girna  close  to  the  extreme  eas 


N&sik  district.     The  general   cliaracter  of  its  bauka  and 
i\  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Panjan,  deep  rocky  banks,  stony 
I,  and  scanty  stream  for  the  greator  part  of  the  yean 

Tli^.  f If  Vir.r  rivers  that  join  the   Gima  from   Kalvan  mib-division, 
-'^tton,  are  useful  in  irrigation,  but  are  of  no  great  size. 
.,    "          'V  -   '     <thi,  the  Kothi.  and  the  MArkandi. 
-  very  low. ~"'  


The  only  tioud  of  which  a  detailed    record   remains   is   the  flood 
the   Gima    in   1872.     About    two   in    the   afternoon    of  the 
I4t]i    September    1872,  raiu  began   to   fall  heavily  in  Malegaon, 
cootinaed  all  the   following  night   until    noon   on    the  15th. 
LhoQi  three   in   the   morning  of  that  day,  the   Mosam  began   to 
"^   and  flowing  into  the     part   of   the   town    known    aa 
'eth,  undermined  the  earthen  walla  and  sun-dried  brick 
nd  very  soon  threw  dawn  many  houses,     ITie  flood  then 
-    level  of  the  fort  and  part  of  the  town  near  the  fort, 
■na  was  not  leaa  swollen  than  the  Mosam,  and  neither  river 
»ign8  of  abating  till  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth. 
the  Godavari  seems  not  to  have  risen  nearly  so  high  as  the 
rivers,  it  caused  cons^iderablo  danger  to  the  houses  and 
jlea  on  its  banks.     The  K6dva,  also,  was  affected  by  the  hoa^y 
of  rain,  and  swept  away  much  cultivated  land  in  Dindori  and 
id.     The  chief  distress  wa«  in  the  valley  of  the  Girua.    There, 
than  loUO  houses  were  damaged,  nearly  1 200  being  entirely 
'      'Vhe  value  of  property  lost  was  over  £7500  (Rs.  7.5,000), 
i dings  themselves   were  estimated   to   be   worth  about 
)i\()).    The  damage  to  the  bridges  and  other  public 
•  rj  was  calculated  at  £4500  (Rs.  45,000).  Besides 
tiou  of  buildings,  serious  loss  was  caused  to  the  crops 
1'  villages   on  the  banks  of   the  Girua   and  the  Mosam. 
ll20   Tilh»gt«a   the   crops    on  7068  acres  were    washed    away, 
*nting  an  assessment  of  £1253  (Ri^.  12,580)  and   valued  at 
)6   (Be.  85,960).    An  area  of  1445  acres  was  made  unlit  for 
_        To  W'lievo  the  suffering  caused   by  this  calamity,  a  fund 
«et  on  foot  Ixith  locally  aud  in  Bombay,  an<l  about  £1110   (Rs. 
n  S.     Facilities  were  also  given  to  those  whose 

yod  for  obtaining  timber  out  of  government 
>rMta.     lint  the  work  of  rebuilding  progressed  slowly,  aud  it  was 
iv^r,,,-,,  tho  confidence  of  the  people  was  sufliciontly  restored 
lem  to  risk  their  capital  by  building  Bobstantial  houses 
siK's  of  their  former  residences.     Among  the  works  of  public 
Lthat  were   destroyed,   were   several    dams    of  substantial 
jkoroHs  the   Gima,  which  were  irreparably  breached.     On 
the  people  declare  that  tho  water  supply  for  irrigation 
more  constant  and  plentiful  ever  since  the  scouring  caused 
t},ox-  ferm  the  MaJuipur  or  great  flood  of  1872. 

..strict  forms  part  of  what  ia  known  as  the    Great 

jgUiU  of  tho  Deccan.     Its  geological  features  are  of  the 

It  is  entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  though  future  search 

pCrrtiaiMs  lead  to  tho  discovery  of  infra-trappean  sedimentary 
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lipflsj   such   as  are  known   to  exist   to   the 
The   volcanic   portion   consists   of  corapact,   - 
au  earthy  trap.     The   basalts  are  the  most  c 

feature.     To  the  west  thoy  lie  iu  Hat -topped         , 

Tiilleys,  treading  as  a  rule  from  west  to  east.     'I'he  deac 
Konkan   is   precipitous,  and  the  sidea  of  the  hills  are 
lofty.     The  eastern  slope  is  g'mdual  and  by  a  series  of  KtepB. 
total  thicknesa  of  the  trap  Hows  is  probably  ab<jut  500i* 
have  a  curious  equality  in  thickness  and  elevation.    T  ^ 

the  portion  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railw.HV  tLnt  | 
through  the  district  show  that  the  Hows  have  a  tiliirht  dip  fi 
east>  but  to  the  eye  they  appear  horizontal.  The  tabular  stxi 
hills,  many  miles  apart,  are  found  to  bo  almost  exactly  at  tha 
height  above  the  sea.  From  this  it  is  surmised  that  these  rangei 
fomiod  part  of  an  immense  platenti,  similar  to  the  hilU  iu  tbis 
range  of  mountains  further  south  towards  Sat^ira.  The  ory*t 
liaaalt  as  well  as  the  earthy  beds  were  undoubtedly  >i  <t 

volcanic  action  over  this  large  surface.     At  the  same  i  ^i 

this  difference  between  the  force  by  which  this  region  was  foi 
and  the  volcanic  action  which  is  accumulating  masses  of  roi 
other  parts  of  the  world,  that,  though  there  are  nnmeroua  c 
no  trace  of  igneous  vent  has  been  found,  or  of  any  outlet  tk 
which  the  lava  flow  could  have  been  poured. 

The  numerous  hill  forts,  of  which  repeated  mention  hag 
made  in    the  section  on  mountains,  have  a  geological  as  well 
historic  interest.     In  most  c^ses  they  are  flat-topped,  or  have 
email  peak  rising  out  of  a  table-land  ;  below  comes  a  peri^end 
scarp,  rising  out  of  a  terrace,  usually  thickly  wooded.     In 
instances  a  second  scarp   supports  this  terrace,  re^^tiug  iu  it 
on  a  sloping  earthy  base.     The  summit  of  these  forts  is  chi 
earthy  trap,  diisint^igrated  and  washed  down  by  the  weather, 
denudation  exposes  the  How  of  basalt  below,  which  is  usual 
too  great   thickness   to   be  covered   by   the   debris   falling 
above.      The  debris   gathers   in  a   terrace  below,  leaving  he\ 
it  and   the  summit  a  frowning  wall  usually  of  a  dark  green 
compact  stone.     In  some  flows  the  basalt  is  columnar,  and  tl 
weathers  into  the  fantastic  shapes   of  the   ^liimdla  rfmge  a 
crags  of   Kalsubai  with    their    gables,    roofs,   spires,  and   m 
The  earthy  formation  at  the  base  of  these  higher  traps  ia  o 
amygdaloidal,   containing   quartz    in    vertical  veins,  crystals, 
zeolitic  minerals,  especially  apophyllito.    It  weathers  into  a  g? 
soil,  either  in  nodular  or  tabular  fmgmeuts. 

A  curious  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  district  is  the  absea 
the  laterito,  which  ca,ps  the  summits  of  the  hills  to  the  south.  1 
is  no  tract  of  laterite  of  any  largo  extent,  though  there  appfi 
be  slight  traces  of  it  at  the  Thai  pass  through  which  the 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  enters  Igatpnri. 

The  lithological  character  of  the  basalt  varies  greatly.     In 
cases  the  tabxdar  trap  is  of  fine   texture,  and  takes  a  fair  pol 
others  it  is  coarse  and  nodular.    That  in  the  dykes  splits  into  o' 
regular  msrsses,  but  is  too  brittle  for  use  iu  masonry. 


ita 
lio 


"f  the  valleys  that  separate  the  ranges  of  trap  hills  are  of 
'  widths  others  are  uaiTow.     The  former  are  iu   many 
rj  wide  to  have  been  fonnod  by  the  rivers  now  flawing 
III.     Such,  for  instance,  is  the  valley  at  the  head  of  the 
,.s^.     The  existeuca  of  these  vallL'ys.is  explained  either  by 
'  oonvnlsiiins  aiid   aubaequent  lilling  by  the  fulling  away  of 
the  debris  from  the  sides,  or  elne  solely  by  sub-aerial  denudation. 
T^l^-    I  \-iden<;e   in    favour    of    the   latter   view  has   been  generally 
^^,  and  the  anomaly  of  the  wide  valleys  is  attributed  to  the 
't  the  rivers  that  flow  down  their  midat   formerly  rose  much 
west  than   they  now  rise,  and  that  the  broad  plains  wore 
"'■>vn  the  sources  of  the  rivers.     The  crest  of  the 
■  t  to  have  been  many  miles  further  west  than  it 
It  is,  iu  lact,  surmised  that  the   whole  range  was   once  a 
:l     And  though  the  evidence  in  support  of  it  is  not  conclusive, 
lis  ia  the  only  explanation  yet  offered  of  the  conformation  of  these 
■ide  vnlleys,  the  problem  of  wliich  was  brought  forward  many  years 
•u  by  Colunel  Sykes. 

ith  regard  to  the  Boil,  little  need  be  said  in  a  geological  point 
low.     The  valleys  are  tilled  with  disintegrated  basalt  of  various 

I,  from  grey  to  black,  washed  down  by  rain.  It  is  of  an 
llaceons  nature,  and  its  colour  depends  greatly  upon  the  organic 
;er  it  has  imbibed,  or  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  exposed 
le  air.  Tlie  fertility  of  this  descriptitm  of  earth  for  cereals 
ptihio  i»  well   known,  but  it  is    not    Lavuurable    to    the  growth 

'ge  trees.     The  red  soil  is  less  common  and  more  tenacious 

in    most   districts.      In   the   sub-divisions  bordering  on   the 

'^ri  mnge,  the  red  soil  becomes  more  prevalent  as  the  west 

Tpproached,  and   in   many  parts   of   this   tract,   owing  to  the 

ability  of  this  class  of  soil  to  cultivation  under  a  heavy  and 

■d  rainfall,   the  yield  is  superior  to  that  from  soil  of  a 

jur  and    greater   consistency.     This  fact   is   especially 

orthy  at  the  edge  of  the  Sahy^dJris  in  Dindori,  Nasik,  and 
>ptiri. 

A  well  near  Bhadrakdli's  temple  in  N^sik,  and  anotlier  near  the 

jail  are  remarkable  for  the  presence   of  nitrates  in  large 

ice.     Their  water  is  not  used  for  drinking.     There  is  also 

l>e  a  sulphurous  spring  at  Trimbak  near  the  source  of  the 

Ari-» 

climate  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  district, 

'  s  of  heat  and  cold  being  greater  towards  the  e;ist.     That 

r;lf  and  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of  the  district  is 

loHt  ri-apocts  the  best  in  the  Deccan,  if  not  in  Western  India. 

I  a  short  period  in  each  year  extreme  cold  and  extreme  heat  are 

{^rienced,  the  extreme  cohl  usually  in   January   and  the  extreme 

in  the   beginning  of    April.     During  the  rest  of  the  twelve 

bibs,  the  temperature  is  equalised  by  a  constant  breeze  from  the 

and  south-west. 

le  rainfall  at  Kdsik,  though  subject  to  considerable  variations, 
»  TrwM.  Bom.  Mtd.  mid  Physic.  Soc.  (1859),  New  Seriw,  V.  281-262. 
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about  twonty-seven  and  is  seldom  nKir^ 
I.*      Nearer  the  plains  of  Kbandesh  and  the  . 
the  fall  becopies  lighter,  and   at  Maleguon  and  Yeola  ii  does' 
average    more    than    twenty-three    or    twenty-fonr    inches. j 
Igatpurij  on  the  other  Jiand,  which  ie  on  the  line  of  the  Sal^fl 
and    within    the  influence  of  the  cloud  bank  that  always  n| 
against  the  lofty  range  of   Kalsubai  and   Alang-Kuiau^.  the 
varies  from  sixty-eight  ty  148  and  averages  about  125  ^ 
same  conditions  exist  in  the  Konkan  Ghat  M<itha  in  ll; 
division  which  is  affected  by   the  maaa  of  hills,  to   whioli 
Anjaniri,    and  Indrai   belong."      Further   north,  the  ere 
Sahyadris  becomes  more  level,  and  the  n»nges  of  hills  at  right  angl 
to  it  are  lower,  so  that,  except  near  the  Dang  fort  of  8al€ 
rainfall  is  considerably  lighter  than  in  the  south-west. 

Id  different  parts  of  the  district  the  rainfall  varies  less  in 
botion  over  the   year  than  it  varies  in  quantity.     In  May,*  o 
two  heavy  thunder  showers  from  the  north-east  are  the  first 
of   the  gathering  south-west  monsoon.      After   this   cloud 
continue  to  drift  from  the  coast  till,  towards  the  third  week  in 


>  The  details  are  : 
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'  Bbdakargad  ia  the  ordinary  name  ;  bat  this  ia  the  fort,  the  peak  ta  called 
though  nut  comDiotily. 

*  Hoilatonns  aocompanicd  with  rain  are  not  nncommon  aa  early  as  April.  A 
oorreapondent  of  the  Bombay  Times,  deaoribine  a  hailstorm  at  Auj&niri,  (ith  April 
1848,  writea  :  6  a.m.  cloudy  with  deaae  fog,  aoutnerly  breeze  :  0  a.m.  a  perfect  ca 
3  r.M.  Bky  covered  with  heavy  maaBea  of  cumuli,  ralu,  and  lightning  to  west  and  Od 
wind  variable  :  6^  p.m.  atrong  breene  from  south-east.  This  soon  h<>priin<>  a  per 
hurricane,  and  continued  go  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  when  it  s n  < ' 
waa  accompanied  with  heavy  rain  nod  some  hail.  Vivid  Hashes  of  J : 
each  other  luoat  rapidly,  aocompaoied  by  loud  crashing  peals  ol  tnuiiMir,  xtiL. 
continued  till  about  3  a.m.  when  the  bruvzo  again  fresncned  frvm  the  aoutb-eaat. 
Traoa.  Bom.  Geo.  Soc.  IX.  192. 
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1  from  tljo  sontli-wcst.  A  hejtvy  fall  in  the   first  few  days 

.j    followed  by  a  break  lasting  as  much  as  tea  days  in  an 

trn^e    yoar^   and    sotuetirnes    bo   prolonged   as  to    cause  much 

iness  and  even  loss  to  the  cultivators.   In  Angust  and  September 

i/^W(^.r9  tire  fr*^queiit  hut  lighf.,  until  the  IlnHii  Nak^hiitra  or 

nt  in  the  first  half  of  October,  when  the  rains,  as  a 

il  to  end.     A  few  isolated  storma  aaually  occur  in 

lobor,  and  a  cold  weather  ehower  or  two  follow,  as  a  rule,  either 

.Janoary  or  early  in  Febimary.     Between  the  middle  of  February 

~  tbe  end  of  April  raiu  seldom  falls. 

Tht:  annual  maximam  temperature  at  Nasik'  is  90°,  and 

the  i\'  (jV.     Occasionally  in  May,  the  thermometer  rises  to 

ind  during  exceptionally  cold  weather  in  December  and  the 

part  of  January,  it   baa  been  known  to  fall  as   low  as  27*.' 

^  the  rainy  season  the  day  temperature  is  not  more  than  74*, 

!  t:fht  temperature  Is  70^  or  68°  at  the  lowest.     On  one  or 

■i  in  every  cold  season  thin  ice  forms  in  exposed  places, 

ckst    doe*   a   good    deal    of    injury    to  vioea  and  even  to 
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Early  in  October,  after  the  elephant  showers,  the  wind  begins  to 

shift  towards  the  east.     It  grows  colder  as  the  moisture  evaporates, 

»nd   reaches  its  greatest  sti-eugth  and  coldueas   in  January.     A  hot 

•=iets  in  from  the  north-east  about  the  end  of  February  and 

ill  the  end  of  April.    But,  except  when  it  has  passed  over  a  long 

and  ulmoiit  treeless  tmct  of  cultivated  land,  it  has  none  of  the  intense 

heat    aud  dryness  that  characterise  the  same  wind  further  south 

mnd  eaat.     During  the  south-west  monsoon  the  wind  seldom  blows 

with  great  violence,  and,  at  Nasik,  its  force  is  broken  by   the  ranges 

of    !n\v  hills   Hfid   the  large  tract   of  mango-covered   garden   land 

:i   towards   the  south-west.     Further  east,  in 

^  the  wind  sweeps  the  rain  over  the  country 

violence.    fcJhowers  burst  suddenly,  and,  lasting  but. a 

.,.^...  ,i...t',   fill  the  torrents  and  watercourses  with  debris  washed 

from  the  aoi  face  of  tbe  fields,  aud  carry  with  them  tons  of  valuable 

•oil 


^  JVibU  ThfrmatHfiir  Rtading;  IS7S  •  Jf)T9. 
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iwoat  tempenture  I  over  recorded  was  27°  6  in  Janaary  1875.'    Mr.  H.  R. 

10th  •January  1875,  T  found  before  muiriBe  a  ■hAlloir  pan  of  water  firmly 
nd  I  could  with  difficulty  break  the  ice  with  my  farat  finder.  About 
4  of  on  hour  Inter,  the  Burfnoe  was  again  frosen  over.    The  pan  wu  kept 

.   iuid  the  ice  did  not  wholly  disappMr  tmtil  about  8-30  a.m.     Irrigated 

I  a  K<  K>d  tlcal .'    &lr.  H.  K.  Cooko.  C.  8. 


TiiB  district  haa  not  yet  been  geologically  anrveyed.     Aa 
ha3  been  ascortained  Hie  only  minemls  are  stone  and  lime 
kankar,  which  are  found  more  or  leas  ull  over  the  district.    The 
of  which  alojost  all  the  district  rocks  are  formed,  is  very 
for  building.     It   can  be  worked  and  delivered  within  aboul 
miles  of  the  quarry  at  7*.  (Rs.  3-8)  the  100  cubic  feet  of  nibble.     'Bk 
lime  nodules  yield  a  very  good  lime,  slightly  hv'       "        but 
sufficiently  soj  to  be  used  alone  under  water.     Mix  pu 

brick  and  sand  it  forms  n  very  fair  hydraulic  mortar.      hi. 
be  made  at  lis.  (Rs.  6-8)  the  hhandi  of  thirt)'-two  cubic  feet. 

Except  au  occasional  mang;o  grove,  the  hedgerowa  in 
lands^  and  some  bdbhuh  along   the   skirts   and  untilled  pai 
of   fields,    the  cultivate<l   parts    of   the   district  are  bare  of  trei 
Except  the  luaugo,  jack,   and  bnhhul,  the  country   jjcople    havi 
little  fondness  for  trees,  thinking  that  their  shaile  gathers  birds  an 
dwarfs  tbe  crops.    When  well-to-do  they  seldom  cut  their  trees     ~ 
if  pressed  by  a  creditor,  timber  is  generally  the  first  property  that 
turned  into  cash.      The  trees  best  guited  fur  roadside  plnntvuer  a 
over  the  whole  district,  the  mango  and  the  various  figs,   r-  '' 

Ficus  indica,  Ficus  glomcratn,  and  Ficus  uitida.     lu  the  hi 
tg  the   west,   the  jdmhhul    Syzigium    jamlxilanum,   and  tlio    joc 
Artocarpus  iutegrifolia  ;  further  north,  the  »ira^  Acacia  oiloratissim 
and  still  further  north,  the  nivib  Azadirachta  indica,  are  the 
useful.     Within  the  region  of  heavy  rainfall  the  knranj,  Ponga 
glabra,  can  l>e  grown  with  advantage,  and  is  a  most  omainen 
roadside  tree.     Tho  fig.s  are  gi'own  from  cuttings,  or  from  branch 
planted  in  July  in  the  places  they  are  permanently  to  occupy.    Th 
rest  are  rai.sed  in  nurseries,  planted  out,  each  surrounded  by  a  tho: 
fence,  and,  for  at  least  a  year,  are  regularly  watered.     The  syste 
of  making  tho  headmen  and  people  of  the  villages  along  the  line 
road  responsible  for  the  fences,  has,  especially  in  the  Malegaon  su 
division,  worked  well.  In  Kalvan,  Balgan,  Mtdegaon,  and  N^ndgao 
besides  the  ordinary  royalties  over  t<?ak  Tectona  grandis,  bl; 
Dalbergia  latifolia,  and  8andalwo<id   Sautalum  album,  Go\ 
have  i-escrved  a  half  share  of  tho  produce  of  mango  trees. 

Fifteen^  or  twenty  years   ago,  many  parts  of  the  plain  coun' 
had  considerable  ti'acts  of  woodland  and  forest.      Near  Igatpuri, 


'  From  materiala  snpiilied  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Wroughton,  Deputy  Con»ervator  of  Fo 
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ibak,  and  along  the  Peinfc  road,  about  twelve  milea  north-west 
r^sik,  1  '  IS,  then  coverod  with  tlu'ck  brushwood  and  forest, 

I410W  uij' .  ''.^e- 

le  furestfl  of  the  Na«ik  district,  or  as  it  is  called  the  NAsik  ForoKt 
Die,  include  a  total  area  uf  about  1 183  square  miles  or  about  fonrtoeu 
p«nt  of  fho  whole  dLstrict.     Of  thia  forest  area,  808  square  miles 
;iftt*r  inquiries  strotchitig  over  several  years.  The 
•■i  were  added  in  1878,  under  a  selection  of  new 
f«t  lauds   directe<l  by   the  late  CTOvernor   8ir  Ricliard   Temple. 
-,  LMilajrly    demarcated    portions  have  been  declared    settled 
■  'orest  Act.   The  supplemental  selections  are  now  in  course 
ut.     Besides  f  he  area  already  declared  to  be  forest,  there 
Bii  <ug  the  supplemental  selections  about  130  square  miles  of 

lud.     'i'he  claims  connected  with  these  lands  are  now 
til  iiul.    In  Peinta  further  area  of  KM)  square  miles,  that  may 

|iinm  be  increased  to  :jOO,  ha-s  been  set  apart..     This  raij<eH  the  total 
^posed  forest  area  to   161^  sqnai*'  miles.     None  .•}' tlu'  jirr-a  iii 
iccted,  all  is  ruaerved. 

~  "  ^71,   the  Nfisik  forcsU  were  separated  Iruni  those  of 

made  a  tliMtinct  charge,  an  executive  establishment  of 

IS  at  a  yearly  cost  of  JL2 10  (Rs.  2100),  and  of    twenty-six 

I  yearly  cost  of  £207  12*.  (Ks.  2070),  was  euturtuiued,  and 

hands  were  aJso,  as  required,  taken  on  for  broken  pericMla. 

V  iu>-u,  with  chaugOH  and  additions,  the  executive  establishment 

been  (1879-80)   raised  to,  a  ranger  on  a  yearly  pay  of   €120 

.  twelve  n  i'lg  alto^rother  El-20  (H^.  42O0)  ayear. 

•  I  (.'iisn!  [Ha,  OOU),  and  rifty-iiine  betit  yuards 

i,  or  ri  total   charge  of  £1110   (Rh.  ll,ir)0). 

, ! .    -upplemeutoil  by  a  tem|>oraryestablishmeutof 

rty  ruand  p^uards  cos^ting  toOl  4«.  (Us.  3012)  and  1  it  beat  guard."? 
1329  12«.  (Rs.  13,290).  The  temporary  establishmctjt  is 
rbout  the  year,  aud,  e:fcept  that  service  in  it  does  not  count 
I,  does  not  differ  from  the  permanent  st«ff.  The  office 
i.-nt  consists  of  three  clerks  on  £108  (Rs.  1080),  and 
'U  £20  (Rs.  290)  a  year.  The  ranger  draws  a 
Illy  horse  allowance  of  1:1  10*.  (Hs,  1  ">),  ami  the 
iters  £l  {R».  10).  The  clerks  draw  a  cjugnlidated  allowance  of 
la*.  to  Jb2  (Rs.  15-Rs.20). 

K£i*ik  forests  may  be  divided   into  three  groups  :  those  in 

pdoy  of  the  (lirna,   those  in   the  valley  of  the  (ioddvari,  and 

axk  I'einl.     Th<jngh  the  sources  of  the  (Tirua  and  tho  (Jodavuri 

a  very  scanty  supply  of  timber,   their  watershed,   SaptaKhring 

the  lines  of  hills  running  pai-allel  to  Saptashring,  are,  for  some 

sn  miles  east  of  the  Snhyddris,  fairly  covered  with  tn>e8.      The 

'f  the  Godavari  is  bare.     Peint  is  fairly  wooded,  but 

r  is  scarce. 

lere  are  four  chief  kinds  of  forest :  scrub  forest  with  or  without 
b*«i>(,  Hardwickia  In'nataj  teak  cojipice  ;    evergit?en  forests,  witli  nr 
"jout  teak  ;and  hahhul  reserves, 
le    acrub    forest,  scattered  over    fnim    1000    to    1200    nquare 
in  the    uovth-east   of   the  district,  is,  when   pure,  coujposed 
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Took  will  in  time  form  a 
and  yields  first  rate  timber,  ci 
introduced  will   rise  tenfold  i\ 
local  true  and  does  not  seed 
can  be  grown  through  all  those 
where   the  trees  are  largo  and 
brightened  with  leaves  of  everyl 

Pure  teak  coppice  ia  rare.    Il 
miles  in  area,  in  the  valleys  of  t! 
of  the  God^vari's  main  feeders, 
the  contents  of  a   teak  coppice 
other  trees  increases,  the  teak 
forest  becomes  evergreen  with  oi 
teak  reaches  timber  size.     In  a  pui 
growth   from  seed.      The  resolt 
Standards  cannot  be  kept,  for, 
twenty  years  old,  the  tree  seems  to 
girth,  and  begins  to  settle  down,  so 
twenty  years  old,  at   forty  it  is  t^ 
cure  for  this,  the  introduction  of  ot 
coppice,  the  natives  say,  burns  anj 
no   humus  forms,  the  soil   is   ah 
keeping  out  man  and  beast,  by  cl 
growth  of  corinda,  Carissa  carandaa 
a  good  deal  can  be  done  to  improve 

Evergreen  forest  is  the  opposij 
It  is  i"arely  found  pure,  except  oa' 
where  it  contains  mango,  jdmbhul 
times  harda  Terminalia  chebida. 
of  little  market  value,  arc  of  use  ia, 
season,  and  in  checking  sudden  rusk 
all  the  slopes  which  run  from  the  ma 
Sahyddris  through  Peint,  the  foresti 
seventy-five  per  centof 

JuMTJIia— A    -Mill   ■-  — — 
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'torocarr  -npium,  harda  and  brhdn  Termiualia  chobula 

lloricaj  ;     .  a  dozen  acacias  of  which  the  chief  are  kkair 

Acacia  catecha  and  procera. 

area  under  habhul  is  small,  but  mauy   fresh   reserves  are 
g  formed. 

uring  the  last  ten  years^  excluding  the  two  exceptional  seasons  of 

'  "'     Tid  1872.73,  eii)enditure  has  risen  from  £1782  (Ha.  17,820) 

Rs.  56,580).     There  has  boon  a  corresponding  increase 

renue,  and  the  balance  of  about  £1')00  (Rs.  15,000]   ia  little 

id.     The  details  for  the  last  ten  years  are : 

Xdii*  ForeaU,  1871-1880. 
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Bhong  minor  articles  of  forest  produce  may  bo  noticed  bamboo 

Bte,  catechu,  and  charcoal.    The  timber  trade  is  almost  entirely 

Kd   to  the  Dindori  sub-division,  where  alone  any  quantity  of 

Pb  grown.     Except  in  N^sik,  where  there  are  several  Musalmdn 

3rs,  the  timber  trade  is  in   the  hands   of   Hindu   merchants, 

Marvad  Vdnis,   and  Sonars,  most  of  whom  live  in  Vani 

lift.     These  men  buy  wood  in  Peint,  in  the  Bangs,  and  in 

f  their  villages,  and  sell  it  to  people  fi-om  Ahmednagar 

la's   territory.     Formerly    Mahaja,  Umbrala,   Amba, 

kl,  all  in    Diudori,  were   the   chief  timber   marts.     Now 

Li.    iji^ught  at    auctions    in  the  forests,  and  either    sold    "afc 

^Br,  especially    in  Dindori,    stacked  in   the  buyer's    village. 

^F  of  wood  said  to   come   from   the  private,  {nam,  village  of 

Mn  in  Thana  have  lately  been  opened  at  Trimbak  near   Nasik, 

at  various  points  along  the  line  of  railway. 

I  domestic  animals  are  oxen,  cows,  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats, 
fowls,  ducks,  and  pigeons, 
octtl  breed  of  oxen,  though  small,  is  fit  for  most  kinds  of 
ork.  These  oxen  vary  in  price  from  £2  to  £20  (Ra.  20- 
)  the  pair.  Six  other  breeds  are  also  common,  Surti,  Varhadi, 
kor  Tlul&ri,  Gavrdni,  Malvi,  and  Bahali.  Surti  oxen  are  tall 
king  ajiimals,  nsuaJly  white,  and  worth  from  £10  to  £40 
-Rs.  400)  the  pair.  Varhadi  or  Kamti  oxen  are  large  and  fine 
ing,  white,  yellow  or  red  in  colour,  and  worth  from  £5  to  £40 
50 -Rs.  400)  the  pair.  This  breed  does  not  thrive  on  hill  grazing. 

Ii  oxon  are  brought  from  Indor.  They  are  active  and  lively, 
bng  upHght  horua,  and  are  usually  white  or  brindled ;  they 
bm  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  lOO-Rs.  200)  the  pair.  They  go  fast  in 
knt  are  not  useful  for  field  work.     Malvi  oxen  are  usually 
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wiiguiis  arc  soinetiiiiua  urnwu  b_\ 
are  ueed  in  tbu  Uilly  districtci 
Halt.     They  we  als(j  used  for  c<J| 
atid  uil.     Oxeu  ttiv  ftfd  on  mi  III 
oiltcake.  wirh   au  uccaHioDul  fud 
ftTti  Heldum  tretited  to  spicks,  ma\ 

Cowa  calve  whyu  thrt'O  years 
years.     A  ^oud  cow  will  givo  teJ 
uiontliH  iu  the  yuur.    Milch  cuavs  jil 
carmtii,  boiled  onions,  cottou  tie| 
varies  from  lOx.  to  £3  (Ka.  5-Ks. 
keep  fi'oni  4ti.  to  12«.  (lis.  2-K8.  (| 
herdstnuu  to  tuke  care  of,  on  the 
to  take  the  male  and  thu  herdsmel 
the  calves  are  shiired  equally. 

Ile-buffaioos  are  commonly 
timber,  drawing'  heavy  carts,  and 
IShe-buffaloeB  calve  when  four  or  til 
or  eijrhteeu.  A  good  buffalo  will 
of  milk  for  eight  mouths  in  the  yt 
way  as  oowh,  at  a  monthly  cost  ol 
variea  from  £2  IUj*.  t^o  Iti  (Ks.  25-] 

Sheep  are  of  two  kinds,  G^ 
distinguished  by  abort  snouts. 
September.  The  Dhaugars  and  Hat 
who  rear  shoep,  weave  coarse  blank 
stuffing  saddles  and  making  rope 
handles,  the  skin  for  drums,  and  the 
Iflimb  when  nine  months  old,  and  yield 
of  milk  a  day  for  one  or  two  months 
not  a  very  general  custom.  They  ecu 
A  trained  fighting  ram  fetches  fronj 
unless  no  other  ram  is  availablo,  ia, 
has  beou  ouco  beak 
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and  buvi'  froiu  out*  to  tlirco  kids  at  u  birtli.     They  give  ahtuut        Chapter 


iiKcful 
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pintx  (one  «A*tr)  of  milk  a  day.  They  feed  on  letivoi*  and  babhiil 
d^.  The  daug  is  applied  as  a  poultice  to  reduce  inilammation,  and 
much  used  as  tnauore. 

PonieH  are    bred  in    Siunar,   Yeola,   and   other    plain   dietricte. 

•  •  asaally  from  10"5  to  13"2  hands  biLrh,  and  lose  in  streng-th 

nore    than  thirteen  or  13*1.     Pegu  stalliunsj  lately  stationed 

^A  and  X^sik,  are   not  in  much    demand    as  the    people 

Lu.u,^  i.liem  too  email.     Ponies  are  commonly  used  to  carry  packs, 

■nd  in  some  parts,  especially   in  Sinnar,  a   jiony  and  a  bullock  are 

r  ommonly  yoked  together  in  the  same  pony  carriage. 

L  -  are  very  numerous  in  many  villages.     Their  price  varies 

■rom  £1  to  £6  (Bs.  10- Rs.  GO),  and  as  they  feed  on  grass,  leaves 
kkd  erery  sort  of  garbage,  they  coat  nothing  to  keep  and  are  good 
bearengers.  The  milk  is  supposed  to  be  medicinal.  Asses  are  used 
r  '        ipQ^  potters,  and  tinkers,  as  pack  animals  and  also  for 

>  I  dies. 

;l 

as  village  scavengers,  are  found  in  large  numbers 
iri  and  Igatpuri  sub-divisions,  without  any  owners, 
latis  and  Vadara  rear  them  for  their  flesh. 

>wls  (ire  of  two  kinds,  Kulangs    and   Phatydls.     Ileus  of  the 

lireeil  cost   frum   'Is,  Xx)  o«.  (Re.  1  -Rs.  2^)  the  psiir,  and  lay 

;i  monih  four  or  6ve  times  a  year.     Fighting  cocks  of  this 

..ii  from   10*.  t«  £2  (Rs.  5-Rs.  20).      Phatyala  cost  from 

to  1*.  (4-8  annas),  and  lay  only  twenty  eggs   a  mouth.     Egg« 

ill  in  townii  at  six,  and  in   country   parts   at   from  six  to  ten  for 

i  are  kept  by  Musiilmdns,  Kolis,  and  Portuguese,  who  feed 
•  UT  ..  ..ii  fiuaked  grain  hutiks.  They  cost  from  4«.  to  6s.  (Rs.  2  -Rs.3) 
the  ptiir.  Ducks  lay  all  the  year  round  except  in  the  rainy  season, 
rii'  sell  at  alKjiji  five  for  l^d.  (1  anna), 

)  are  of  four  kinds  :  Lotau  and  Lakks^  usually  white  and 

irorth  fron»  b*.  to  1  Is,  (Rs.  2^  -Rs.  5A)  the  pair  ;  Girb^z  or  tumblers, 
white   uuirkod   with    reddish  yellow    and   worth   from    2#.    to   4a. 
(R&  I  -lis.  2)  the  pair ;  and  Phatyala,  la.  (a«.  8)  the  pair.     Peacocks 
»re  mrely  kept. 
Of   ^Vild  Aoimals  *  the  Tioke,  vdgh,  Felis  tigris,  was  within  the 
years  common  in  Bagl/in,  Malegaon,  and  in  the  west  of 
_  ...... ...:  along  the  line  of  the  Sahyadri  hills.     In  the  raiua  tigers 

'ftre  said  still  to  move  among  the  hills  in  considerable  numbers. 

rts  of  the  district  the  thinning  of  the  forests,  the 

'i;>,   and   the  destruction  of  his  natural  food,  pig  and 

t  entirely  driven  the  tiger  away.     In  February 

ij  still  be  found  at  Mulhcr  in  Bdglfin,  or  on  the 

idn  hills  near  Igatpuri.     But  they  are  generally  on  the  move, 

as  the-  forest  p«x»l8  dry  they  disappear.     During  the  live  years 
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"great  Tinmbers,  rme  or  two  h| 
Fowl,  J*avo  rri^fatiis,  arc  rare 
Pehjt  forests. 

Gbeen    Piueon,   L'rocdpuw  chl^ 
distric-t  iii  the  cold  season. 

Tho  district. '  hns  few  larj^  poi 
the  Ooddvari,  Girna,  and  Dania 
the  whole  rather  poorly  8ii]>plie 
givus  the  Incal  names  of  the  ch| 
to  twenty  jH>ijnd8,  are  said  to  8[ 
averaj^ug  from  four  to  six  pouni 
P/iluuH,  somewhat  Inrg-er  thau  the 
and  spawn  later  than  the  reat  ;  6Viil 
to  sixteen  pounds  but  aonietiuies 
among  hig  rocks  and  boulders  ;  Bo^ 
pound  in  weipfht,  live  in  mpida  ant 
Kulus,  a  little  larger  than  the  Boa 
bottoms  and  spawn  in  March  or 
are  found  in  sandy  river  bottot 
half  a  pound  to  a  pound  in  weight^ 
Tdm,  tlatter  and  shorter  than  the 
a  ribbon-like  tish  eight  to  ten 
half  a  p^und  in  weight  ;  Malha, 
span  long  and  ab<jut  as  thick  asi 
Sdjidkol,  a  thick  fish  from  four  to  si| 
to  half  a  pound  in  weight,  spa\ 
rather  flat  fish,  from  six  to  eight  inC 
half  a  pound  in  weight,  is  in  habita 
serpent-like  fish  three  feet  long,  somi 
the  river  ;  and  Kaiiu^a,  a  rather  un( 
inches  broad  and  four  long. 

The  fishers  are  the  Dhimars  or 
The    Dhimars  and    Bhois  are  ver 
entirely  by  fishing;  tho_ 
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ttho  high  caste  ITinduB,  have  uetSj  and  claim  the  right  of 
fiflh   in  the  part  of  the  river  within  thoir  limits.     Fish  are 
all  the  year   miind  and    no    regard    is    paid   to   breeding 
^ns.     They  are  destroyed  hy   largo  drag  nets   in    river  pools 
ponds.     The  net  mostly  used  is  about  eleven  feet  broad  and 
St  long.     It  is  of  three  kinds:  the  ittdndur  With  a  quarter 
aavdi  with  a   half  inch,  and  the  nngulni  with  a  three- 
inch  mesh.    These  nets,  made  of   cott<»n  thread  chiefly  by 
\d  Dhimars,  coat  from  8.<.  to  \0g.  (Rs.  4-Rs.  o)  and  last  for 
)a.     They  are  chiotiy  u.sed  in  the  Oodavari  pools  during  the 
)Dths  when  the  river  runs  low.      In  fishing  they  are  thrown 
ke  water  by  some  one  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and 
kwn  itt  aft-er  being  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes.     The 
ith  a  quarter  inch  mesh,  is   kept  in  triangular  abajx}  by 
at  its   mouth  three  bamboo  sticks  each  four  feet  three  inches 
Tho  body  of  the  net  is  four  feet  seven  inches  deep.     It  is 
^of  cotton  thread  by  Bhois  and   Dhimars  and    costs  a1>)ut 
IthtstM  foroneyear.   The /Jdfm',  being  unsuitod  for  large 
chiedy  by  lx>ys. 

by  netting  the  Nasik  tribes  have  several  ways  of  catching 

is  tho  malti  kamtik,  a  funnol -shaped  bambuo  trap  about 

Hven  inches  long.      It  is  two  feet  six  inches  round  at  Iho 

and  gradually  narrows  to  a  point.    During  the  rainy  season, 

K  placed  in  the  corners  of  rice  fields  where  water  drains  off,  or, 
fair  weather,  in  tho  channels  of  the  smaller  streams.  As 
g  escapes  from  it,  this  trap  is  most  destructive  to  the  fry  of 
ay  kindii  uf  fish.  Bhils,  who  have  no  large  drag  nets,  fasten 
llet  stalks  at  every  six  or  eight  feet  of  a  long  rope,  and,  setting 
behind  tho  ruf>e  to  beat  the  water,  drag  it  against  the  stream, 
ih,  frightened  by  tho  noise,  make  for  holes  in  the  bank,  aud 
jre  caught  by  the  Bhils  in  their  hands.  Bhils,  also,  often 
large  numbers  of  fish  by  jumping  into  a  pool,  and  by  beating 
^ter  drive  the  fish  to  one  corner  whore  some  are  caught  in 
ids  and  others  in  their  flight  leap  ashore.  Poisoning,  chiefly 
Lches  of  the  milk-bush  .vhcr  Euphorbia  tirucalli,  though  put 
much  as  po9«iblo,  is  still  practised  by  the  Bhils  and  Kolis. 
ponds  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  the  water 
with  a  cloth  or  baled  out  so  that  all  the  fish  are  taken.  With 
and  line  Europeans  and  MuHalmdns  sometimes  catch  large  fish 
'alkhed  reservoir  and  at  Igatpiiri.  Jlfnr^Z  are  sJso  occasi<mally 
""ish  arp  generally  taken  to  the  nearest  market  and  sold  fresh 
I.  t«t  \kl.  (1  -2  nnniiJi)  the  ptiund.  Tbcy  are  paid  for  Iwjth  in  cash 
lin.  No  fish  are  expiirted.  There  is  no  close  season  and 
iooB  on  the  use  of    traps  and  8mall-meBhcd   nets.     Large 

of  fry  arc  destroyed.     But  there  would  seem  to  bo  no 

iaoa  do  suppose  that  the  stock  of  fish  is  becoming  smaller. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

POPULATION'. 

Therk  is  ft  Iftrge  early  element  in  the  Nisik  pop 
According  to  the  1872  cetvwis,  tlie  early  tribos,  Kolis 
Bhils  35,970,  Thdkurs  lo,806»  and  Viirlis  S954,  included 
Bouls  or  176 1  percent  of  the  whole  district  populfttion,  a: 
probable  that,  especially  in  the  wilder  parts  of  tlie  dii 
targe  number  of  the  husbandmen  who  are  returned  as 
belong  almost  entirely  to  the  early  tribes.  In  modern  times 
have  entered  Nfi-sik  by  four  main  routes,  up  the  T^pti 
through  the  passes  in  the  north- wust  and  north,  up  the  Ginu 
from  the  north-east  and  cast,  up  the  GodAvari  valley  fn 
south-east,  and  op  the  Thai  pass  from  the  west,  Except  i 
the  ruling  dynasties  are  a  guide,  almost  no  informal 
been  obtained  of  settlements  in  the  district  before  the  time 
MnsalmAns,  The  only  classes  of  whose  early  histo 
information  has  been  traced  are  the  Govardhan  and  Yt 
Brahmans,  and  the  hill  tribe  of  Thfikurs.  The  facts  that  Go 
is  an  old  name  for  Nasik,  and  that  the  people  of  this  cak 
many  hereditary  accountantships  and  some  village  priestshipi 
it  probable  that  the  Govardhans  are  the  oldest  Bnihman 
They  seem  to  have  been  ousted  by  the  Yajurvedis,  the  presen 

Eriestly  community,  whose  sluiklta  or  branch  and  whose  m 
iws  point  to  their  having  come  from  Gnjanit,  while  their  ; 
feeling  towards  the  Palshes  of  Thina  favours  the  idea  th 
came  into  Nasik  through  the  Thai  pa^s.  It  is  probably  cor 
rank  the  Thakurs  among  the  early  tribes.  At  the  same  tit 
name,  their  position  on  tho  highroad  through  the  Thai  pi 
Bome  of  their  customs,  seem  to  show  that  they  have  a  a 
Rajput  blood,  perhaps  the  result  of  the  settlement  in  and  i 
Thai  pass  of  some  of  the  tribes  of  Rajputs  who  have  travellei 
up  the  Vaitarna  valley.* 

In  early  Musalmdn  times,  besides  the  Muhammadans  w 
have  come  from  Khandesh  in  the  north-east  and  Daulatabw 
east,  there  was  an  immigration  of  Gujardt  Timbats  who  fl 
Chdmp^ner  in  the  Panch  Malijlls  when  it  was  taken  by  ^ 
Begada  in  1I84.  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were 
additions  of  Arabs  and  Upper  India  Musalmans  chiedy 
Khindesh.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  establishment 
power  of  the  Peshwa  (1760)  drew  Kanoja  Brahmans  f 
north,  and  Konkanasths^  Karh&dds,  and  Devi-ukhas  from  th< 


'  The  chief  contributor  to  this  chapter  i«  Mr.  H.  R.  Cooke,  C.S.     Mr.  J 
C.S., Major  W.  H.  Wilson,  Mr  F.  L.  (Charles.  C.S. ,  lUo  B^i&dur  K4shiiUth 
Thatt^,  and  Mr,  Raghuji  Trinibak  R&nap  have  also  given  much  help. 

*  In  Ni'iaik  the  word  Thikiir  is  applied  to  five  castea  all  of  whom  appare: 
Kshatri  blood.  They  are  Bhikta,  Brahma-Kshatna,  Rajpata,  KAtaris,  and 
tribe  of  ThAkura. 


r  tbe  Bntisli,  both  Hindn  and  Musalmfin  settlors  liavo  flowed  in 

from  every  aide.  From  the  nurth  have  como,  of  Hiudus,  Pardeehis  of 

manj' casteg,  and.  of  Muhammadans,  Mominsand  Benares  Musaltn^iis  ; 

finom  tbe  cast  MdrwArBrAhmansandV^nisthrougbBenirjand  Kasars, 

IM(l9Hkk4>4,  Rdvals,  and  Niralis  from  Khandesh;  froia  tbe  south  have 

><  and  MariltU^ls  from  the  South  Deccau,   and   LJniarAyata 

fruui  tho  Karnatak;  and,  up  the  Thai  pass,  of  Hindus, 

ins,  Vanis,  Bhatiils,  Lohiirs,  and  Kuuibbdrs,  andof  Muaalinans, 

i .m,   Memuus,  and   Kokanis.     ExOept  the  Kokanis  all  of  those 

who  have  come  through  tlie  Thai  pass  arc  from  Gujarat  and  Kdthiiiwar 

"  '■       '  Of  tho  late  coniora  tbe  GujarAt  Lobars,  who  are 

thAs  in  speech,  dress  and  religion,  are  of  special 

Uow  how  readily  imuigrants  adopt  tbe  characteristics 

^        inong  whom  they  settle. 

Drahmang  are  found  throughout  tbe  district,  and  are  specially 
■ns  in  Nasik  and  Tninhnk.      Among   Vdnis,  MarvAdia   are 
all   over   the  district,   Lingaynts  in  Ntisik  and  iSinnar,  and 
Vanis  in  Igatpnri,  Njlsik,  and  Yeola.     Except  in  tbe  hilly  west 
of  the  poople  belong  to  tho  Maratha  race,  Kunbis,  Malis, 
iuirSf  Sat4re,  Shimpis,  Telia,  Dhangiirs,  Chambhars,    Mhars,  and 
gjj.      The    early    tribes,    Kolis,     Bbils,    Tbakurs,   Vdrlis,   and 
oshis,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  most  large  villages,  and 
bulk  of  the  people  in  the  wild  western  districts.     Musalmdag 
d  only  in  tho  large  towns. 

e  language  of  the  district  is  Marsltbi,  though  G  uiarAti,  Hindustani, 
nnd  Telagu,  are  spoken  at  home  by  a  few  classes.     The 
1   by  tbe  wild  tribes  is  much  nearer  Mardthi  than  either 
ui'a,Li  wr  Hindustani. 

Recording  to  the  1872  census  there   were  133,848  houses,  or  an 

of  sixteen  housew  to  the  square  mile.    Of  tbe  whole  number, 

iBe»,  lodging  42,859  persons  or  5'81-  per  cent  of  tbe  entire 

>n  at  tbe  rate  of  0'83  aouls   to  each  house,  were  buildings 

iWa  of  tire-baked   bricks  and  roofs  of  tile.     Tbe  remaining 

Hiaes,  accommodating  001,027  persons  or  94"  1(3  per  cent, 

laiion  for  each  house  of  5"42  souls,  included  all  buildings 

thatch  or  leaves,  or  who.se   outer  walls    were   of  mud 

ai>n •dried  brick.     Tbe   best  class  of  hoose  usually  owned 

land-owners,  indmddrs,  occurs  only  here  and  there  in   the 

ry,  though  often  in  towns.     It  is  known  by  the  name  of  vdda, 

"liion,  and  consists  of  a  hollow  square  building,  whose  rooms 

'ices  form    the  four    sides  and    whose  centre  square,   left 

to  the   sky,  baa  in  a  few  cases  shrubs  and  a  fountain,   and 

often  is  a  stable  for  cattle.     The  building  is  of  stone,  more 

of  brick  and  mortar.  an<l  sometimes  even  of  mud.     It  is  two 

;  iiTios  three  stories  high,  and  is  usually  tile-roofed,  though 

-0**  a  part  of  the  roof,  left  flat  and  girt  with  a  parapet, 

it  lounge  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over.     On  these 

1  H<  roof  a  flight  of  brick  and  mortar  steps  often  leads, 

">f  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  to  a  small  covered  plat- 

oointnands  a  view  of  the  neighbourhood  and   enables 

loang^er    to    oujoy    purer  and   cooler  air    than    below.     The 

ctaBs  of  house  is  a  solid  building,  sometimes  of  brick  and 
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mortar,  bn^nore  oftt'ti  of  brick   tind  raud,  and  i-an'ly  wit 
thau  OIK*  Htorey.     Tho  timber  in  umially  teak,  the  ceiling  of  tl 
and  the  floor  of  the  upper  storey  ore  ofteu  of  teak  planka, 
roof  i&  tiled.     In  a  house  of  this  class  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
central  room  called  m<'tj(jhar  nsed  for  sitting  aod  eating.     On  eJ( 
eide  is  a  room  with  u  small  chamlKT,  kkoli,  att>achtMl.     At  the 
^od   back   of  the  liouse  theixi   are  utsually   verandahs,  o»rU,  ui 
Cover  of  the  roof,  and,  in  default  of  verandahs^  an  out 
form,  called  ofHf  open  to  the  sky  on  three  sides.     The  si  1 1 
are  usually  the  cooking-room,  the  god»room,  the  store-room,  and  I 
lying-in  room.     Besides  these,  there  are  often  other  apartmentai 
the  women  or  for  sleeping,     ilooses  of  this  kind,  aa  well  as  hot 
of  the    tirat  class,    tisually   liave  their  own  well,   n4,  and    pr 
fhanchakup.     They  are   the  rule  in   towns,  and.  in  lartru   well -to 
villages  are  owned   in  et)H8i«leral)le  numbers  by  ' 
the  better  class  of  husbandmen,  and  village   h 
them  cost  over  £100  (lis.  1000). 

The  next  class  of  house  is  usually  found  in  those  parts  oi 
district,   especially    Niphad  and  Yeola,   where  the   rainfall    is 
heavy.     It  is  a  much  cheaper  building  than  the  mansion,  vdila, 
in  the  drier  parts  of  the  district  very  generally  takes  its  place, 
has  mud  walls  and  a  flat  mud  roof  resting  on  planks  of  ch( 
wood  with,  in   many  cases,  doors  windows  and    boams  of 
These  houses  vary  greatly   in  size  and  value.     A  tirst-rat^  hot  _ 
coating  about  £60  (Rs.  GOO),  is  some  forty  cubits  long  by  tweuty-sevet 
broad  ;  the  roof  rests  on  some  thirty-.six  uprights,  khdmbs,  and 
inside  is  divided  iuto  a  central  and  two  sido  spaces,  the  aide  8{ 
being  probably  divided  into  two  or  more  separate  rooms, 
houses  of  this  class  are  only  a  few  feet  square  and  so  low  that  a 
can  hanlty  stand  upright   in  thera,     These  want  but  little  laboui 
build  and  do  not  coat  more  than  a  few  shillings  (Re.  1  ^Ra.  2).     Tl 
is  no  wood  work;  the  door  and  the  window,  if  there  is  a  window,! 
holes  in  the  nnid  wall,  and  the  roof  is  kept  upby  a  fewbits  of  ra 
or  bahhul  branches,    over  which  first    coarse  grass  or  leaves 
afterwards  a  coating    of  mud  are    spread.      Between  theee 
extremes,  houses  of  this  class  vary  greatly  in  size  and  value, 
jnnd  of  the  walls  stands  rain  so  well,  that  in  deserted  villages 
house  walls  may  be  seen  standing  almost  unharmed,  though 
roofs  have  been  taken  away  for  the  sake  of  their  timber.     In  sc 

Earts,  the  poorer  kind  of  flat-roofed  mud  house  is  replaced 
uilding  with  iqud  walls  and  roofed  either  with  thatch  or  til 
Finally,  there  is  the  thatched  hut,  jhopdi,  of  wattle  and  mud,  fot 
along  the  Suhyadri  and  Saptashriag  hills.  These  houses  aiH?  ab 
grouped  in  compact  villuges  or  largo  hamlets,  usually  near  a  riveif 
or  stream.  In  towns  shade  seems  to  be  generally  sought.  But 
villages  are  usually  on  bare  mounds,  tho  trees,  as  a  rule>  being  in 
the  garden  lauds  which  often  surround  the  village. 

The  furniture  of  these  houses  is  always  of  the  simplest.  It  is 
rare  to  find  a  table  or  a  chair,  though  the  custom  is  gaining  ground 
of  keeping  a  chair  ancl  table  for  the  use  uf  any  chance  visitor  of 
distincti<m.  A  large  swing  is  common  and  there  is  sometimea 
fi  wooden  bench.     A,  well  furnished  house  probably  has  one  or  two 


I.    . 

^Ktn  cots,  hdJ9,  a  craclle^  pdlnap  several  wooden  stools,  pdt«, 
M^  of  sinaU  pieces  of  wood  a  cubit  or  one  and  a  half  cubits 
litMTH  and  sbgbtly  raisird  from  the  Hour  by  horiznTital  pieces  of 
■  1  t*i  the  bottxinj  on  two  sides;  a  wooden  frame  with 
-;.       ^  achi,   to    hold    wat^r-pots  j    one    or  two    lanterns;  a 

^K  stand  for  burning  oil-wicks,  wt«iay»  ;  two  or  three  piocea  of 
PPwt  aa^rrio/i',  for  sleeping  or  sitting  on;  and  one  ortwocuahionn, 
faU,  aud  pillows,  lods  or  takkyih.  G-rain  is  usually  stored  in  large 
i  r'  vessela  called  rdnjarts,  seven  feet  high  and  nine  or  ten  feet 
(  or  in   numerous  smaller  earthen  vessels,   madkU.     It  is 

1  in   cases,   kan(jd«,  formed  by  rolling  a  length   of 
!  inder  which  is  then  set  on  end,  glued  to  the  ground 
laster  of  cow  dung,  and,  when  full,  covered  at  the  top  with  mud. 
les  a  structure,  like  a  small  doorless  room,  is  built,  and,  when 
roofed  with  mud  and  kept  shut  until  the  grain  is  wanted. 
-  ylonders,  who  keep  grain  in  large  quantities,  store 
i  collarB,  ^ei'ff,  which  hold  many  Mantiwf  of  grain, 
ate  tjuu.rud  by  a  small  opening  over  which  a  stone  is  set  and 
covered  with  earth  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  gi-ound. 

>kiDg  pots  are  very  numerous,  and  well-to«do   families   own 

iu  *        i '     iblo  quantities,  though  it  is  rare  to  find  a  household 

^ith  en-'  ■.  cjvste  feast.     Two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  people 

I'.'te  sets  of  cooking  vessels.     Such  a  set  would 

I'ii)  for  cooking  rice,  four  pdteUis  for  boiling  pulse, 

tnU  or  large  plnte,  two  hundds  for  carrj-ing  water,  one  ffanfjal 

Iding  bathing  wator,  fifty  vdtis  or  saucers,  six  small   tapellSf 

11  pardt»,  ton  pitalU  or  small  brass  plates,  six  small  pateliSf 

Ujtd'g  or  tdmbyd^H  for  drinking  water,  and  three   tain'm  or   iron 

Of  other  vessels  there  are  jdmbx  or  pijdlds  brass  drinking 

MfintUu.rhya  pnhja   religious   ladles,   Hvnynpdh'ichya  pahja 

»g  ladles,     an  mjrah    or  mould,  a    kadhai  or   frying   pan,  a 

it  or  small  plate,  a  top  or  small  tapvla,  a  tdmhan  for  religious 

a  tahali  or  plate,   a  tdt  or  plate,  a  bahngunc  for  boiling 

id  a  ghdgar  for  fetching  water.     A  fairly  off  family  woidd, 

own  about  one-half  of  these  vessels ;  but  most  households 

uut  muro  thuu  six  or  seven  vessels,  always   including  the 

ibya,  fapela,  and  pdtda.     Besides  these  vessels  there  are 

Itonus   jdtaB,    the   mortar  nkhal,  the    pounding  staff   for 

Ittg  riw  viu^al,  the  small  mortar  pita,  and  the  rolling  stone 

tntn,   for  crushing   or  mashing  food.     Of  tools  there  are  two 

kurhdda,  thi-eo   vildit  for  chopping  vegetables,  three  knives 

$,  two  itdvddi  or  hoes,  two  tikdv»  or  pick-axes,  and  two  paJidrs 

-bars. 

clothing  of  the  tilling  and  labouring  classes  is  scanty.     Wliile 

'■  •'  ■    usually  only  a  cloth  wound  round  the  head  and  a  waist- 

At  the  san^e  time  most  husbandmen  have,  and,  when 

>rk,  wear  a  coarno  white  or  colonred  turban  pdyote,  a  sheet, 

,  drawn  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  a  waistcloth  or  dhotar 

the  loins,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  or  sandals.     Some  also  wear  a 

i  jacket  vr  baiuii.     A  woman  of  this  class  always  wears  a  cotuve 

I  cuIUhI  liujdr.  or  ttddi,  an«l  a  bodice,  clioli.     A  boy  up  to  five  or  six 

lakixl,  01'  at  most  wears  a  waistband  latigott  aud  a  jacket,  twid 
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a  girl  wears  a  petticoat  aud  a  gown.     The  clotUes  of  a  crafti 
trnfler  art*  not  vory  difFert'tit.     lustead   of  the  body  cloth,  or  A* 
he  wears  a  jacket,  wnd  probably  a  coat,  mtgarliha,  over  the  j 
Hia     hoad-dross     aud    waistclolh  are   also    of     bettor    mate 
The  women  and  children  of  these  classes  dress  like  the  ■wives 
daughters  of  husbaiidnieu,  except  that  a  g\r\  weara,  in  additii 
cotton  shawl,  pliwihl,  or  a  small  robe,  chirdi.      It  is  not  obm 
have  aiK'ciai  clothes  for  ont-of-door  nse.     lu-donrs,   a  man  or 
generally  wears  a  cap,  or  topi,  instead  of  a  turbau,  and  the  w 
do  generally  dress  themselves  in  better  clothes  irhen  they  leave 
house.      In  rainy   or  cold    weather  an  over-all,  called    hlml 
yhonijdi,  is  wom.     This  over-all  is  an  oblong  pioce  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  the  upper  cornersj  of  which  are  brought  together 
sewn  HO  us  to  f<jrm  a  hood  which  is  drawn  over  the   head,  whilo 
rest  haugs  down  the  back   or  is  drawn   ti)^htly  rovmd  the  V 
On  special  occasions  the  best  dress    is  always  worn,  a  hand 
turbau  or  a   tine  rol)e  and  clean  clothes.     Besides  this,  when 
can  afford  it,  a  bright  handkerchief  or  a  rich  shawl  is  thrown 
the  shoulders.  A  good  torban  costs  from  £1  48.  to  £2  (tts.  12-  R« 
and  a  good  silk   rol)o  from  £2   10«.  to  £7   10«.   (Ra.  25 -Ks 
These  should  last,  according  to  their  make  and  the  care  lake; 
them,  from  three  to  ten   years.      The  comfortable  cl"'" 
family,  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  two  small  children,  pr. 
about  £1  10«.  (Rs.  15}  a  year. 

It  is  not  usual  to  wear  many  ornaments.     A  man   is  rare! 
with  more  than  a  few  trifling  silver  rings,  aufjthu,  ou  his  lingers 
a  couple  of  common  ear-rings,  hhikhdlis,  fastened  to  the  to 
his  ears.     Occasionally  he  has  a  silver  wristlet,  hi'^a,  and  somel 
a  gold  necklet,  kanthi  or  gop.     Often  he  wears  a  silver  tjelha  or 
of  silver  wire,  with  a  loop  at  one  end  and  a  tassel  at  the  other, 
is  thrown  round  the  neck,  aud  the  tassel  is  passed  through  the 
and  drawn  to  the  required  length.     It  costs  from  £3  to  £5  (R« 
lis,  50).      Besides   these   omauienta   traders   often    wear   a   s 
wristlet  or  Jenrgota.     Women  are  usually  seen  with  silver  aul 
todiis,  several  coloured  glass  bracelets  bangdi",  a  few  hollow  s 
armlets  above  the  elbow    velds,  and  a  necklet  with  gold  coin: 
beads,  putlydehi  or  jnvdchi  ntdl.     Sometimes,  but  only  on  s 
occasions  or  by  the  wealthier  classes,  a  nosering  luith  and  gold 
ornaments  are  also  wom.    Children  rarely  wear  ornaments,  ex 
perhaps  a  bit  of  silver  wire  or  a  hollow  silver  anklet  or  armlet. 

Of  the  following  oraamenta  moat  are  wom  only  by  the  wealthiest 
and  on  special  occasions.  As  a  rule  they  are  laid  by,  and  only  those 
already  mentioned  are  wom.  The  men's  ornaments  are  :  A  finger 
riug  mndi,  bracelet  hada,  gold  wii*e  necklet  ynp,  silver  necklet 
gptha,  ear«ornatuent  worn  on  the  top  of  the  ear  hhikhaU,  ear 
ornament  ch.anka.da  worn  in  the  lobe  and  passed  round  the  ear,  » 
small  ear  ornament  murkia,  a  silver  wristlet  kanjoia,  anklets  todd*, 
and  gold  bracelet  j}auchi.  The  women's  ornaments  are  ;  Anklets 
toddg,  chain  anklets /"ly'ans,  second  toe  ornaments  jo<i«w,  small  toe 
ornaments  virodiH,  ^-old  or  silver  bracelets  qols  and  jtdtUi<,  gold  or 
silver  bracelets  with  pattern  hdnfjdis,  gold  or  silver  bracelets  of 
wire  kdhnde,  armlets  re/tWj  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  threaded  on- 
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fj»,  piecps   of  gi-ild  nnd   silver  for  the  neck   IhuHhtH, 

ill.*  futthjdi-.hi  mdl,  oar  ornameuts  worn    in   the  lobea 

omameuta  hanging  from  the  top  of  thti  ear  hnli/t  and 

Doee  ornament  natli-,    hair  ortiarucnte  phiilis,   largo  hair 

rakhdi,  cvftX    hair  oruameat  kf.tak,  and  crescout-ahaped 

meat  lor.     There  is  no  limit,  to  the  sum  that  may 

in  '.  M.s,  but  only  rich  familioa  are  able  to   show 

(lia.  6UU)  worth.     In  tho  families  of  labourers  and 

draen,  the  ornameuts  are  not  worth  more  than   from 

£5  (Bs.  25-R9.5O). 

givrds   <  it  \s  to  be  noticed  that  hixsbandraen  have 

buy  III  in  the  way  of  food.     They    nsually  grow 

1  grain,  oil -geed,  and  tobacco,  make  theirown  clari6ed  butter, 
thoir  own  fuel ;  the  labourer  is  often  paid  in  kind  or  fed 
master  j  only  traders  and  craftsmen  have  to  give  money 
.  ITie  probable  monthly  cost  of  the  food  used  by  a 
?U-t43-do  family,  a  husband  wife  and  two  children,  is  aa 
Market  bill,  including  vegetables,  meat,  spices,  milk, 
nr,  \ft.  (Rs.  2) ;  grain,  that  is  rice,  wheat  and  millet,  12*. 
oil,  both  for  eating  and  burning,  2-^.  (Re.  1)  ;  clarified  butter, 
1);  salt,  1«.  {as.  8);  fuel,  In.  {as.  8);  spirits,  Gti.  {as.  A)  ;  extras, 
opinm,  tobacco,  and  betelnut,  2s.  (Re.  1);  total  £1  4a.  (id, 
i).  Similarly,  as  a  rule,  craftsmen  and  trwlera  alone  pay 
3  eharitv  ;  husbandmen,  if  they  are  asked  for  alms  at  h(»me, 
kudful  of  grain,  and,  if  in  the  field,  a  sheaf  of  wheat  or  millet 
to  yield  about  two  pounds  (\  a  sher)  of  grain.  Labourers 
K)or  to  give  anything  beyond  a  share  of  their  meal.  The 
I  a  craftsman  or  trader  varies  indefinitely  in  accordance 
wealth  and  feelings.  One  return  gives  figures  as  low  as  Sa. 
ars  and  1*.  (o«.  8)  to  the  poor,  and  another 
.2  10^.  (Rs.  25)  and  £1  4*.  (Rb.  12)  respectively, 
iiowteii  are  iuLuuded  for  families  in  middling  circumstances. 
■"  ■ — I  of  ordinary  expense  is  that  of  servants  and  cattle. 
in  to  keep  servants  even  in  well-to-do  cultivators' 
L).iy- labourers  are  hired  when  wanted,  but  the  or«linavy 
don«  by  the  members  of  the  family.  Luirge  well-to-do  land- 
tratlers,  and  craftsmen  usually  keep  a  servant  or  two. 
esses  these  servants  are  general  servants,  and  are  not 
for  any  one  branch  of  work.  They  are  usually  paid  either 
or  in  cash  and  kind,  and  sometimes  have  clothes  given 
well.  If  he  is  paid  in  cash  only  the  servant  receives  an 
'.  wage  of  Ss.  or  10«.  (Rs.  4  or  Rs.  5),  but  the  sum 
;  li  the  place  and  the  state  of  the  parties.  In  a  large 
r  town,  wages  are  higher  than  in  an  out-of-the-way  village, 
ly  is  paid  less  than  a  grown  man.  Such  arrangements 
erally  made  for  a  few  months  only.  If  it  is  intended 
^e  a  servant  for  a  longer  period  it  is  usual  to  give  him 
ud  food,  and  a  smaller  cash  payment  perhaps  4k.  or  6». 
.  3)  a  month  with  food,  or  £2  (Rs.  20)  a  year  with  both 
thes.  The  clothes  usaally  given  are  a  turban,  a  waist- 
ihouldercloth,  a  waistband,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  These  are 
worth  in  all  from  12«.  to  I4is.  (Rs.  6-Rs.  7),  and  the  feeding 
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coats   teas  than  £2  8».   (Ra.  24)  a  year.     Tlio  wife  is  sot 
engaged  as  n  servant  with  her  husbaod;  in  suck  eai^es  she  is  fe<l] 
gets   no   payment   in    cash  or  clothes.     A  husbandman's    so 
drives  the  plough,  looks  after  the  cattle,  watches  tho  crops,  and 
other  similar  work.     The  servant  of  a  trader  or  artisan  gene' 
helps  his  master  in  the  shop  and  carries  the  goods.     At  mai 
and  other  great  family  occasions  it  is  not  usual  to  pret^ent  scrvi 
with  anything  more  valuable  than  a  cocoanut  or  some 
A  husbandman's  cattle  cost  their  owner  little  to  keep.     Thi 
free  grazing  and  are  rarely  fed  with  grain,  except  in  June 
July,  when   they   have   extra  work,   and  are  always   more  or 
worn  by  tho  heat  and  tho  scanty  grazing  of  tho  previous  mon 
Husbandmen  usually  store  the  chaff  left  after  threshing,  and 
it  to  their  cattle.     Without  these  resources,  a  trader  or  cnh» 
has  to  pay  from  Stt.  to  £1  4rf.  (Rs.  4-  Rs.  12)  a  mouth,  to  keep  oi 
a  bullock  or  a  horse  according  to  its  size  and  quality. 

Special  expenditure  varies  so  greatly  under  different  circurastai 
and  in  different  castes   and   places,   that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
an  average.   The  following  are  believed  to  be  fairly  representative 
In  the  case  of  the  birth  of  the  first  son,  a  well-to-do  family  spend 
£)2  10«.  (Rs.  125)  on  ornaments,  £2  I0».  (Rs.  25)  on  clothes,  £2  10« 
(Rs.  25)  on   dinners,  and  £1    (Rs.  10)  on  cliarity ;    total  £18  lOn 
(Rs.  185) ;   a  poor  family  spends  about  £5  (Rs.  50)  in  all.     In  th( 
case  of  the  births  of  the  younger  children  the  outlay  is  very  mncil 
less.     On  the  occasion  of  circumcision,  a  well-to-do  Mnsalman  ^     ■"' 
spends  some  £5   (Rs.  50)  on   clothes  and  £5  (Rs.  50)  on  f. 
and   perhaps    10«.  (Rs.  5)  on   charity;  a  poor  family  spends  iibiMit 
£2  (Ra.  20)   in  all.     At  a  thread  investment  a  well-to-do  fa 
spends  some  £5  (Rs.  50)  on  ornaments,  £2  10«.   (Rs.  25)  on  clotl 
£10  (Rs.  100)  on  feasting,  and  £1  (Rs.  10)   on  charity  ;   and  a 
family  about  £5  (fls.  50)  in  all,  of  which  one-half  goes  in  feas 
When  a  daughter  reaches  womanhood,  the  expenses  of  a  well 
family  are  about  £15  (Ra.  150)  on  clothes,  £15  (Rs.  150)  on  t 
and  £2  10».  (Rs.  25)  on  charity;   and  of  a  poor  family  £5  (Rs. 
in  alL     On  a  betrothal    a  well-to-do  family  spends  £20  (Rs. 
on  ornaments,  £2    10*.   (Rs.  25)   on  clothes,  and    10*.  (Ra.  5) 
charity  ;  and  a  poor  family  between  £5  and  £<3  (Rs.  50  and  Rs. 
At  a  marriage  the  father  of  the  boy  and  girl   together  pro 
spend,  if  well-to-do,    £20  (Rs.  200)  on  dowry,   £100  (Rs.  1000) 

ornaments,  £20  (Rs.  200)  on  clothes,  £40  (Rs.  400)  on  feasting, 

£10  (Rs.  100)  on  charity;  and  if  poor  £20  (Rs.  200)  on  omamonta, 
£7  10«.  (Rs.  75)  on  clothes,  £10  (Rs.  100)  on  feasting,  and  £2  lOs. 
(Rs.  25)  on  charity.  At  a  pregnancy  £2  lO*.  (Rs.  25)  would  bo  spent, 
on  clothes,  and  as  much  on  feasting  by  a  well-to-do  family ;  and  £1 
(Rs,  10)  and  lOs.  (Rs.  5)  respectively,  by  poor  people.  Lastly,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  death  a  rich  family  would  spend  £20  (Rs.  200)  on 
feasting,  and  £10  (Rs.  100)  on  charity  ;  and  a  poor  family  £5  (Rs,  50) 
on  feasting  and  £2  (Rs.  20)  on  charity. 

Tho  daily  life  of  almost  all  classes  is  much  the  same.  They  riso 
with  the  sun  and  work  till  noon.  Then  they  rest  for  a  couple  of 
hours  taking  a  meal  and  a  nap.  They  begin  work  again  about  two, 
and  go  on  till  dusk,  and,  after  another   meal,  go  to  sleep  between 
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b0ll«  A  lew  tako  a  small  meal,  ni/dhdri,  about  eiglit  in  tho 

linner  at  uoon  and   their  supper  alter  dark  ; 

I  two  meals  only.     Their  food,  as  a   rule,  ia 

^kv'o  hkiikrii,   uiid  a  fpw  oniuns  hi'itichis,   chillies  inirrhtjdg,  or 

}h   nuiS'ita,  and,    whou    they   can   afford  it,  rice   tdndttl, 

l(Aa/i*,  and  svpeotmeata  vicvdmUhdln.     The  employmontof 

rcraftatncu  h  fairly  constant  throughoat  the  year.     Kscept 

,  whtt«  a  stock  of  silk  uud  cotton  goods  is  sometimea  laid  in, 

a.-.    '  '     i^ofidain  the  raiua   for  sale   during  the  fair 

A  'd  is  a  bogy  life.     At  some  times  of  the  year, 

Id  :spo'nt  in  the  fiehls,   he  is  up  by  three  or   four 

ike  hia  cattlw  to  gruzo  and  to  wuter  them.     It  ia 

wondered  at  if  he  seeks  rest  at  an  earlier  hour  than  other 

in<l  spends  his  noon-day  leisure,  after  he  has  eaten  his  meal, 

iOd  idleness.     80  alijio  a  husbandman   has  no  time  to   keep 

&l«p  work,  exoept  on  the  Poln  day  in  August  which  for  most 

len    in  a  day  of  rest.     Most  other  classes  cease  fi'om  work 

iiitni  at  home,  eating  better  food  than  usual, 

wnaring  many    omaraeuts   and    their    best 

Fasta  are  not  much  observed  except  tho  Mahdishivardtra 

i,  and  the  eleventh  days  of  tho  bright  half  of  the  months  of 

|(Jttly- AuffxiHt)  and  Kdrtlk  (October- November).* 

rild  *  "'       '  ive  VVdghia  and  other  gods  of  their  own  ;  a  few 

.;-Athii.»    worship  Shiv  or  Vishnu    only;  but   the 

>g«>d6  of  the  MarAtha  Hindus  are  Maruti,  Khandoba,Bhair(jba, 

ad   Devi.     Many  Hrahmans   worship  Kbaudoba  as  their 

iiij,  and  new  settlers,  whether  frotu  Upper  India,  Gujarttt, 

Uak,  soera  before  long  to  join  in  paying  him  reverence. 

caste,  from  tho  Brdhraan  to  the  Bhil,  forms  a  more  or  leas 

Some  have   a  headman,  either  hereditary  or 

a  council  of  five;  but,  among  all,  social  disputes 

ly  liNdtdfd  according  to  the  judgment   of  the   majority  of 

members  paased  at  a  special  caste  meeting. 

lands,  now  included  in  Ndsik,  fonned,  till  1868,  part  of 

and  Ahmednagar,  the  results  of  earlier  censuses  cjinnot 

with  those  of    1872.     As  far  as  can  be  learned  from 

*  in  survey  and  other  reports,   the  increase  in 

lie  thirty  years  ending  1872,  was  about   fifty  per 

id  give   for  the  total  population  in   1846  a  rough 

odt»,000  souk. 

li&gto  the  1872  census,  tho  total  population  of  the  district 
^886  ftaMils  or  ninety  to  the  square  tnile.'    Of  these,  Hindus 
093,335  or  ^4i\    per  cent,  and   Musabndns  82,148    or 
cent,   that  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  Hindns   to  one 
There  w*»re  besides  1064  Christiana  and  130  PAi-sis. 

ment  gives,  for  the  year  1872,  details  of 
10  .ision  according  to  religion,  age,  and  sex: 
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Cenaus  DetniL 
1872. 


i»botit'  ^  peaiseB,  oraatuenti,  food  «n<l  d*ily  life  luv* 

_j  aventt;^  .  ._;l.  .:  I.  ,j uun,  th« lowest  of  any  p*rt  of  the  PiMidency 

\,  (b  du«  to  the  lATige  Kfoa  oi  bill  aad  forect  land  upeciolly  ia  BAgliu  utd 
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le  al>oTe  Biatetnont  shows  that  the  percentage  of  males  on  the 

-    -    '  '         veaa  51  •32,  and  of  females  48'68.     Hindu  males 

17  or  51 -24,  and    Hindu   females  338.018  or  48  76 

:    ut   tlio   HJudu    jKjpuIation  ;   Alusalman    males   numbered 

r  5231  percent,  and  Musalmiu  females  15,332  or  4769  per 

of  the  Masai m;in  pop*ilatiou. 

iM  t^.tril   number  of  infirm  persona  was  returned  at  4490  (males 
■I  1741),  or  sixty -one  per  ten  thousand  of  the  population. 
nit'--'   ->o3  (males  210,  females  93),  or  four  per  ten  thousand 
insane;   430   (males   277,   females    153),   or    five  per    ten 
idiots;  G77   (males    418,     females  259),    or     nino 
i  weve  deaf  and  dumb  ;  2362   (males   1284,  femalkfs 
1  rty-two  per  ten  thousand  were  blind  ;  and  718  (males 
-  1 58),  or  ten  per  ten  thousand  were  lepers, 
iDg  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  each  religious 
iiig  to  sex  at  different  ages,  ■with,  at  each  stage,  the 
II   tlie   total  population  of  the  same  sex  and  religion. 
-   referring  to    the    total     population    omit    religious 
l>ut  show  the  difference  of  sex  : 
NdMk  Population  by  Age^  187!. 
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From    this   stalomeut    it  would 
population  the  untit'ctarian  elapsppl 
cent;  the  Shaivs  72,8G3  or 
0"7it   per   cent  ;    and   the   S 
Musiilumn   population  bolonga  to  f 
formiT   uuiubcrod   2i,G84   souls   o 
Musalm&u  pupulation  ;  and  the  lat 
The  Piirsis  are  divided  into  two   b 
the  number  of  the  former  vfos  99  or 
31   or  23Si  per  cent.     Tliere  we 
Uroliinoa,  53  Jews,  15  fiikha,  and  7i 

Dcup»tion.  According  to  occupation  the  c^ne 

population  into  seven  classes  : 

I. — Euii'lov»>il  uiiilei-  Ortveniinent  or 

V700  aouls  or  132  per  oonl  of  the  jiopilati 

II  — ProfesBioiud  i»en«jns,  fiTJl  r^r  O-Ul 

III. — In  wrviire  or  [x.'ifonijiiig  }»'n»nii!il 

IV. —  Eng5»^<l  in  a^ri<"ulturt»  ikiiil  wit.h  .inll 

V. — Engiigi'd  ill  eomineroe  and  lraili>,  iri,(! 

VL — Eiiihloved    ill  lueehaiiicid  iu"l«,  iiuinuf 

and  eiigaj,'!--'!  iu   the  sjile  of  sirliclen   nuui 

cnii»viui]itif>ii.  tMi,182  or  1309  ]>er  ceut. 

VII. —  I'enwiiis  not  rltwseii  otherwiue,  (c 
in  ail  432,478  or  AHKK  jier  wiit  ;  and  ih)  i 
per  cent  ;  totid,  44ti,41 1  or  Gl  On  jier  ct-nt. 

The  different  Hindu  ca»t€>s  may 
under  the  fourteen  head^  of  Bnihniai 
men,  Craftsuienj  Manufacturers,  Bar 
men,  FisherB,  Labourers,  Eai-Iy  or^ 
Classes,  and  Beggars 


BrajunanB,    exctualve   of    sti 
diviBiouswjth  a  strength  nT  29  J} 


rniris,  art-  lui^il   Br:ihmaT)s,    but  those   in    N<t»ik 
:  v-ans  who  have  como  to  the  district  within  the 

local  Brdhmnn  community  includes  yajnrvedis,  Defihastbs, 

vatvfl,    and    Karhildils,    who    eat    together   aud    settle   caste 

-  ''     -_  '..the  majority  of  voteM.     When  a  matter  comes 

I  u  Imimed  jiicn,  called  grams  or  hearlnien,  send 
ti  -  to  the  '■  -  nf  the  comiiiuuity,  TItp  meetings 
f  l>l  at  Bl)  ill's  temjile,  and  sometimoH  at  the 
p              ,ram.     The  prusecuror,  anuviidak,  states  f.he  case,  and 

II  '^r.tyaghffiitti,  makes  his  defence.     The  pamUls  cite 

.  show  the  nature  of  the  alleged  offence,  and  tho 
hrr.  prc-i'iocd,  and  give  thoir  opinions  on  tho  case.  The 
I  Bit  m  jii<lgt'''f'"t;,  and  the  vote.H  of  the  majority  decide  the 
'    ■  ••  t>f  the  acruBed.     The  proceodingH  and   judgment 

f  led.  Of  late  these  learned  men  have  lost  importance. 

I  t  Mi  shown    them,  and    wealthy  meinhors  arc  able  to 

I  . IS  id  their  own  way  and  got  oil  aa  accused,  though  the 

I  of  hiM  ^ilt  may  be  overwhelming. 

5  i'cy  send  their  children  to  school,  and,  when  priesthood 

^'0  new  pursuits,  Br^hmans  have,  as  a  whole,  fallen  in 
d  position  since  the  days  of  the  Teshw^.  Many  have 
>ney  enough  to  rep-iir  their  old  mansions. 

a  largest  and    most    important   class   of    Brfihmens   are   the 

rredis,    or   ^  'lins,  who  are  follower,-*  of  the  Viijasneyi 

aion  of  the  '^    ,  i  otherwHse  known  as  the  Whit«  Yajtirved,' 

ari*  tho  rao.^^t  tiiimerous  chiHS  of  Brsihmans  in  Berrfr  where  they 

come  from  Mahitrashtra  or   the   Bombay  Deccan."     They  are 

Found  in  Poona,  Satiim,  Kolhflpnr,  and  the  Southern  MarAtha 

lets.     Bat  their  head-rjaarters  are  in  the  Nasik   district  where 

havp  about  20<H»   houses,  oOO  of  them  in  NA.sik  town,  200   each 

I'  'ind  the  rest   scattered  over  the  dimtrict  in 

i  fifteen  families.    They  are  rougher  looking, 

>r.aud  lesHfjeanly  than  Chitpavans.butsomewhatclMsely  resemble 

Bfltbs.^     Their  Mardthi   differs  little  from  Deshasths*   Mardthi 

>t  that  th«>y  interchange  the  dental  and  cerebral  jis.     Nearly  all 

'         .  n  are  priests,  who  have  bodies  of  patrons,  yajmans,  in 

\  ;  »*  of  India,  whose  family  trees  are  entered  in  huge  account 

;  I  the  priests  atten«l  and  instruct  when  they  visit  Ndsik. 

L'o  in  parties  to   the  Nrisik  Ruud   railway  station  or 

where  the  N^ik  and  the  Devldli  roads  meet.    'ITierc  they  accost 
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"t  .  Wilaou  (Cartel,  II.  24)  they  get  their  nmne  of  Mtfdhjandiii  or 
'  ■  <tta  Uie  iraportauco  tlicy  attAoh  to  wor«lii|i  ut  uoon. 
.....  183. 

r,  U.S.,  Miys:  Yajurvedia  ar«,   in  my  nTtaervfttinn,  ilArker,  the  nou 

to  be  at^ailinc  and  the  whole  physiognomy  inferior  to  that  of  the 

mti  Clittpdvana  and  the  monte  looking  Dvahaathi  and  K^rhAd^     Ind.  Ant. 

ke  bunks  "'    '  '  Hy,  wliom  all  M^r^'Jidi  pilgrbna   anpport,  ahow  that  fn  the 

I Amrnn^  i^   Ki^ja   nf  .Todhpur  wm  among  their  patrons.     Another 

tlii ..    -o  the  entry  of  a   visit  of  a  great  grandfather  of  .Sir  Jang 

ah  proved  of  no  amall  advantage  to  them  when  that  chief  visited  Miaik. 


YajwvedU, 


Population. 
Tajurvedit. 


every  Hindu  traveller  askinjif  where  he  has  come  from  and 
his  nnme  und  caste.      The  Brahman,  who  finds  the  stranger's   namt 
or  his  ancestor's  name  in  his  book,  takes  him  to  lod^e  at  his  hoBBe, 
and    helps  him  to  perform    the  diGFercnt   ceremonies.     The 
makes  no  fixed  charge,  but  gets  a  present  from  the  pilgrim 
share  of  all  that  he  spends.     A  dinner  is  then  given  to  Brahmans^ 
number  of  the  guests  depending  on  the  pilgrim's  means.      Ni 
all  the  wealthiest  of  these  priests  engage  in  moneylending 

Though  no  information  has  been  obtained  of  their  settlement  a 
NAisik,  several  considerations  tend  to  show  that  the  MAdhyandina 
came  from  Gujanlt.  The  MAdhyandin  shikha,  or  branch,  is  commoii 
in  Gujarat  and  little  known  in  the  Deccan^  and  their  rule  forbidding 
marriage  with  any  one  of  the  stock  or  ffntra  of  the  mother'.s  father 
is  a  Gujarat  and  not  a  Maratha  rule.  Their  complete  sepai'atioa 
from  the  Deshasths  in  matters  of  marriage  and  their  Gujarat-like 
fondness  for  trade  favour  this  view,  and  their  friendly  feeling  for 
tlie  Thana  Palshis,  who  also  are  Mjidhyandina  and  have  the  same 
marriage  rules,  eeenis  to  show  that  they  entered  Nasik  through  the 
Thai  pass.  Of  the  cause  and  date  of  their  coming  nothing  has  beeik 
traced.  There  are  two  divisions  of  Madhyandins  in  the  district, 
the  main  body  of  Nasik  Yajurvedi*  and  a  sub-division  who  are 
locally  known  as  B^glanis;  the  divisions  oat  together,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not  intermarry.  The  Abhir  or  Ahir  Brahmans,  of  whom 
some  details  are  given  in  the  Khandesh  Statistical  Account,  ar© 
also  of  the  Mddhyandin  stock.* 

The  Madhyondius'  family  records  show  that  they  have  been  i 
NAsik  for  at  least  oOO  years.  But  their  close  resemblance  to  thi 
Deshasths  in  appearance,  language,  and  religious  customs,  m.ikes  it 
probable  that  they  came  to  Nasik  at  a  much  earlier  date.  The  three 
once  leading  families,  PArjisharc,  Prabhu,  and  Panchbliayye,  appear 
from  their  registers,  to  have  secured  numerous  patrons,  yajmiins, 
in  Rajputana  and  the  Panjdb  as  early  as  about  1470.  Tlje  P^rd^hares 
enjfiy  the  old  and  once  very  gainful  patronage  of  not  less  than 
thirty  Rajputana  chiefs  ;  the  Shuklas  and  Shauches  have  many  rich 
supporters  in  Berar  and  the  Central  Provinces ;  and  the  Panehbhayyea 
and  Shinganes  have  many  Sikh  families  in  the  PanjAb.  The  Dikshits 
and  Prabhus  act  as  priests  for  many  NAgar  Vdui  families  ;  tb© 
Gilydhanis,  one  of  the  richest  families,  act  as  priests  for  many 
Bombay  BhitiAs  and  Loh^nris,  and  a  few  of  them  have 
Bucceeded  in  obtaining  patrons  from  among  Deccan  Brahman  and 
Maratha  families.  In  addition  to  payments  made  by  their  patrons, 
some  leading  Madhynndin  families  enjoy  yearly  stipends  from 
native  princes.  Thus  the  Shinganes,  Shuklas,  and  Gdydhanis  have 
each  an  annuity,  i'arshdiia7if  from  the  NizAm,  obtained  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  present   century    when  Chanduldl  was  minister  at 


'  Bombiiy  Gazetteer,  XII.  52.  In  connection  with  the  Mdclhyandins  the  rcferone« 
in  Arriftn'B  (a.  d.  1(X))  list  of  the  Ganges  tributaries  to  the  country  of  the  MddhvandiDa 
w  worthy  of  note  (MeCrindle's  Megasthcnea  and  Arrian,  186).  The  resemblnnee  of 
the  names  ia  so  close  that  in  spite  of  Prof.  Max  MuUer's  objectione  (History  of 
Ancient  Saiukrit  Literature,  S33)  it  is  difhcult  to  doubt  the  oorrectncsa  oi  Jbiof.  ' 
Weber's  ideutilication.     History  of  Indian  Lit«riiturc,  106. 


NAsrK. 

the  Vers  and  Shauches  have  an  allowance  from  Baroda ; 

\  ;irs  from  Gvv/llior;  and  the  Bhanuses  and  Beles    from 

;.  ul  Tooua  which  haa  been  continued  by  the  British. 

bIc   and  Trimbak  almost  uU  Yajurvedis   aro  priests,  either 

n  of  pilgrims'  ceremonies,  family  priests,  reciters  of  holy 

or  astrulufrers.     Some  of   the  richer   families    of    pilgrims' 

r  regular    gains   by   employing  workmen   of  the 

caste  to  make  silver  vessels  which  they  soil  to 

nd  others.     They  have   no  regular  shops,    but  keep  the 

&tock  and  aell  them  in  their  own  houses.     Besides  this 

the  well-to-do  priestly  families  trade  iu  grain  or  cloth  and 

ney.     Of  the  poorer  priestly   families  many  are  supported 

y  the  presents  they  receive  in  return   for  tnkiug  a  part   in 

•L's.     Very  few   beg  from  house  to  house.     A  few 

ir  lending  money  or  keeping  money-changers*  and 

ors'  shops.     Iu  country  parts  a  considerable  number  of  the 

is  aro  husbandmen.      Over  the  whole  district  a  few  are 

clerks  and  in  the  lower  grades  of  Gorernment  service. 

matters  the  Mddhyandins,  who  are  followers  of  the 

ved,  are  separate  from   Deshastlis,    Konkanasths,  and 

who  follow  either  the  Rigvcd  or   the  Black  Yajurved. 

if  this  differeuco  they  are   apt  to  be    looked  down  on  by 

nn&tbs,  Desthasths,  and  Karhddjls,  but  they  do  not  admit  auy 

ty.^      Mddhyandins  never  marry  with   any   other  class  of 

nsj  and  among  themselves  they  aro  prevented  from  marrying 

I  '.  fiimilius  of  their  father's  stock,  but  also  with  families 

y^  1  their  mother's  father.     Of  late  the  minor  differences 

■■the    Yajurvedis    and    the    Deahasths,  Konkanasths    and 

K  have  been  greatly  smoothed.     They  now  call  each  other 

gioiis  ceremonies,  oificiato    together   on    the    banks   of  the 

wi,  and  do  not  object  to  sit  in  the  same  line  at  funeral  feasts. 

haome  Mridbyandinsare  very  well  off,  coses  arenotjincommon 

iliM  selling  their  rights  as  local  priests  to  Konkanasths   and 

iths.      Thr-v    have  only   lately  begun   to  send  their  children 

■'?ut  schools,  and  aro,  therefore,  less  fitted  than 

.,;aft8ths,  and  KarhAd/W,  for  the  higher  grades  of 

ttiDcnt  8©mce  or  for  practice  as  pleaders, 

N>n  families    of    M/idhyandins  hold  a  specially  high  social 

1.*      Among  these  the  Dovs,  who  were  originally  agents  of 

kbha   family,    stand    at    the   head   of    the   local   Brahman 

«'»••    "rtd  are  honoured  alike  by  members  of  their  owd  and 

-  of  Brdhmnna.     As  officiating  priests,  dharmddfnkdrie, 

-!s.  gramopddhy<iyd»,  they   are  entitled  to  fi-om   ten 

of  the  alms  given  to  Brdhmaus,  on  birth,  death, 

Q  occasions. 


<"  <      Ind.  Anft.  in.  45. 

;>uv  with  thirty  houses,  Giydhani  with  twenty-five,  ShukU 
'■■  ith  twelve,  Garge  with  ten,  Bele  with  ten,  VAre  with  ten, 
u,  J'itiiiLiihare  witli  ten,  Kshemkaly^ni  with  eight,  Chandr&ti  with  eight, 
itli  t(iv«D,  Fanchbhayye  with  five,  Shingaiie  with  live,  anil  Desbpduide 
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Iir4luUMW. 
ChUpdmnt. 


tthUtdf, 


The  Dbshasths,  -who  are  a  smaller  body  than  the  Yajurvedij 
prn»:Tally  well-to-do,  and  a  few  of  thum  aro  rich.     T'  pr 

Ijeivilitary    village  accountants,    husliandiiiPQ,    mi  ; 
Goverument  servants.' 

ChitpAvans,  or  Konkanastiis,  who  first  fiiiiu'  to  thii  di-ttn-i  u: 
the  Peshwa,  have  had  many  additions  during  the  last  thirty  y 
Under  the  Nfar/lthAs,  besides  being  the  sent  of  Pesh  wsi  K 
or  Rdghoba  (1772-73)  and  of  the  wife  of  his  nupbt-w 
Peshwa,  NAsik  waa  the  residence  of  many  Maratha  nobles 
maintained  Chitpivan  priests.  ChitpAvans  arc  generally 
and  delicate-featured,  clean  in  their  habits,  and 
money-hoarders  with  a  bad  name  for  stinginess  and  hard 
Many  of  them  are  Government  servants  and  pleaders,  and  only 
small  number  are  beggars,  bhikshuks.  Since  their  setticmt^ 
district  they  have  adopletl  a  good  many  Yajurvedi  and  1  ' 
customs.  Thus  in  Nftsik  they  have  taken  to  worship  Klia; 
imitation  of  the  Yajurvedis  and  Deshasths;  and  instead  oi  . 
Brahmans  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Satvi  on  the  fifth  day 
a  birth,  they  call  them  on  the  tenth,  like  the  Yftjurvedia 
Deshasths.  It  is  said  that  BdjirAo,  the  la.st  Peshwa,^  when  pe: 
ing  some  ceremony  at  Ndsik,  was,  by  the  local  Brahmans,  pro 
the  Madhyandins,  denied  the  use  of  the  same  flight  u{  steps 
priests.  This  ha^  been  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  low  posit  ion  whiC: 
Konkanasths  hold  among  Bnihmans.  Btit  it  seems  more  probable  tba 
it  was  th»  resnlt  of  a  fend  between  Bijirdo  and  the  Yajiirvedia, 
There  is  now  no  difference  between  the  treatment  of  Konkanaatll 
and  of  other  Brahman  pilgrims  at  Naaik. 

KARHAn.vs,  who  take  their  name  from  the  town  of  KarhiSd  ii 
Stttilra,  are  found  in  small  numbei-s  and  are  generally  well-to-do,  som 
of  them  priests  and  moneylenders  and  others  Government  servants 
In  look,  speech,  dress,  and  customs,  they  differ  little  from  Deshastbi 
with  whout  they  eat  but  do  not  geuerally  marry. 

DevrukhAs,  who  take  their  name  from  the  village  of  Devnikh  i 
Ratn<lgiri,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Ndsik,  MAlegaon,  and  Din 
dori.  Except  a  few  moneylenders  and  pleaders  all  are  husbandmen 
Other  Br^hnmns  eat  Sut  do  not  marry  with  them,  and  as  t\xev{ 
are  no  learned  BrAhmans  among  them,  they  are  not  admitted 
the  meetings  held  by  the  Brdhman  community  to  settle  socul 
disputes. 


*  Some  of  the  higtieat  familiea  in  the   district,  the  Viucharkar,  ChAndvadkai 
Hingne,  and  R^ia  Bahdrlnr  are  Deshaatlia. 

'  •Jhitpjkva.n  thrift    ig  the  theme   of  uveral  Buyiags,    lacli  aa   Chitpdvemi  bet  a 
C7(»7;)rtmni  hat,  used  of  .any  iiue-drawn  eoononty. 

*  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindusti^n,  II.  197, 

*  The  Nd»ik  ChitpAvann  declare  thiit  Btljirho  wu  never  denied  any  pri^Hlegt 
But  the  nutljority  is  good  and  the  incident  in  not  likely  to  have  l>een  in\  ■ 
aeems  that  Bajir&o  ordered  a  temple  At  TrimlvnW  to  !«  consecrated  by  K 
Black  Yajarvedia  and  not  by  the  lor^l  White  Yajurveilis.  The  White  "l.ijiirvr* 
gathered  in  a  mob  to  «t«p  the  cotisccration  uihI  were  disjjeraed  by  BrtjirAo's  orde 
several  of  them  beiuu;  scut  to  prison.  For  thm  the  commonity  cursed  hint,  s 
at  Nisik  the  Yajurvedis'  curae  is  K'lieved  to  have  been  ose  of  the  chief  causes 
D^jirAo's  mistakes  and  niin. 
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■  r     --i-,,  are  fouud   lu  considerable  elrength  in 

rs  tliroiiurLout  tlio  district,  call  Lbemaelvea 

Aiis,  or    I  '  first,   branch    of  the    White 

A  few  of  l  in    Poo na  and  couiiderablo 

in  Kolbipur.     iSome  of  them  are  priestfl>  some  Oovermuent 

Its,  and  some  cloth  dealeru. 

lYW,  or  Siirasvat  Br^hmaus,  are  found  in  very  small  nnmberfl 

Siooar,  Veola,    and  Baglilu.     They  have  come  from  tha 

and   can  hardly  be   said     to  bo  settled   in   the    difttrict. 

Hko  other  MarJitha  Br^hmans,  and,  unlike   their  nuste- 

the  Konkan,  do  not  opeuly  eat   fish.     Other   Brihmans 

nor  marry  with  them,     Tn  NAsik  tliey  have  a  monastery 

old,  built  in  honour  of  PuruAnaud  a  Shenvi  ascetic 

,  of  the  caste  whose  tomb  it  contains.     The  monastery 

'    '       nif  tlio  present  high  priyat  of 

sre  :it  Kuvla  in  Goa  and  who 

il  lit.    Thy  Pe:- !  iited  it  a  yearly  allowance 

:.    JOO).     The    b-:    m  ry    local    manager    ia    a 

[Vodi  Br4hmuu  who  is  paid  about  ouu>third  of  the  allowance. 

1 '"  "V^  or  sons  of  Brahman 

district,  and  form  a 

r  owo  priests.     Bonie  are  cultivators,  but 

.._,     .....v^Q  accountants.      The  caste  headman   is 

^fiome  one  with  a  smattering  of  Sanskrit,  called  a   Vedia. 

--  ■'  ■  -'-^  ^iae  or  marry  with  them.    Their  widows  do 

od  to  shave  their  heads.     From  fhe  namo 

:   the  early  cave  iuscriptiooa  (a.d.  120)  use 

1  from   their  holding  the  post  of  village 

he.se  are  the  representatives  of  the 

!.  „  They  may,  perhaps,  have  been 

(lu's  name  for  the  sons  of  widows,  because  they 

•<i.v  widow -marriage  after  the  later-arrived  Brahmans 

iven  up  the  practice.'     Qovardlmns  are  found  in  KhAudeah, 

of  Poena,  and  in  the  Northern  Konkan. 

iTANis.  i)illo(l  from  the  Maitrriyani  recension  of  the  Tajur- 

low  tl  w,«u/r(7  and  aeem  t.ohat6  ccime  from  ElhAndeah 

they  havL-  I'.-uy  been  settled.     As  a  class  they  are  well-to-do, 

ID   as  lar^e  landholders,  some  as  accountants  and  Government 

^1-3,  and  some  as  clotb-sellers.     Other 


Chapter! 
FopoUti 
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Qo'M.t 


MaUrd^at 


KAsTU  BrdbinanB  have  three  honaes  in  the  village  of 
lu  tjj;tipnri.     They  are  said  to  have  come  from  Upper  India 
the  last    forty   years.     They    call    themselves    lajnrvedi 
^         '  ^    t  liem  and  keep  the  regular  Brdhman  ceremonies, 
da  low  class  and  other  Brahmans  do  not  eat 
IQU.     They  live  in  well  built  houses,  and  maintain  themselvea 
ling  tobacco  ond  salt.     They  do  not  use  animal  food  or  hquor. 


iCrfi 


'ila  B»o  BfthAdar  Gor^rdo  Hah  Dtislunukli. 
n-  ..mog'a  Ikl  of   Kaho;  Tiv4ris  (CmIm,  1,  26). 

r&  in  Uppar  ImU. 


The  name  Gov&rdh&n 
Tb^  do  DOt  Mom  to 


8^™;aa  Hk7i^,r^  eat  a"";j 

-o-k,W,  3ober'  and  fit  in th   •"  f  ^' 
6rderliues8  and  freedo^V        "  •''  ^ 
at  the  beginning  of  R^-^?''°  ''"'°»-' 
Bnabandmer.     S;^thr   '\''"'^  "^ 

others  gmin-deaVers  td7 llT 
Jew  are  rie)i    Tj,„        »"«  a  tew  bee 

to  ha^e  anyVptr/^'P  ^^""^^  ^^  ^ 
ages  both  to  K  «hH         ^''.^'     '^ 

eatnor^tn^^^^^K^;-^^^^^ 
no  one  to  come  into  H?^    Brdhraai 
of  their  o«.n  cast^   tJ       ''°^''™ 
^ives  from  Vor^'    j.^^  ^^  «aid  . 
Manj  of  the  3  ^     "'^'^^  ^""^  the  t 

to  b/dec  inln^  AtT  ^ T  *°^  *^ 
friends  and  wor«)l  ^  ''*\  ^^^^  ^'av< 

thread  from  thdr  LtoVth  tl^'  «^ 
whde  stiU  childron  l^L^.J^"""  *^«* 
themselves  •  for  fhrk^  j      °  ^^®.^  ^^on 

earl  J  and  thf  rS  *°^^°'"«'c.     Men  n« 

*"owed  to  mart  tt  r-^?;"'^  ^^^'^  ^e 
are    not  shaved      Tu'    r^'^""  ^^^^er  Bi  ' 

have  no  recognised  T.oSr'"^^' *'"^  ««t< 
learned  in  rel^Z^nlt^^'i'  ^"'   *^' 
■Deiirmc.  *°°™^  texts 
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rs  and    haabaadmen,    and  the  rest    messengers.     They 
1  live  on  v^egetjibles.     Some  wwar  their  turbans 
lis  and  others  like  Kunbia.     They  worship  the 
^  Hs  Dlvcwu  Brahmaas. 

\    aDiJ  'iH:t.AN(i   iiralimana  occasionally  visit    the   district, 
'  1  V  ]'■  s/n\g  or  by  the  sale  of  sacred  threads.     They  are 
uii  havo  a  name  for  cleverness  and  knowledge  of 
speak  Telagu. 

>,  of  four  sub-divisions,  Chauyat,  Pushkama, 

are  found  in  the  district,  bob    go  to  MdrwAr 

kgtii*  i>j  I   business.     They  are  scattered  over 

o  whnk  .  ,  well-to-do    dealing   In   cloth,  others 

jiers  or  cooks,  and  the  rest  living  on  the  alms  of, 

-emonies   for,  Mi.rwdr   Vduis.     Tliey  do    not  eat 

I'lr.     Some  worship  Vishau  and  others  Shiv.     The 

if  III  aerally  seeks  for  the   husband  and  offers   his 

If  rich  he  gives  a  baudsome  dowry.      At 

■  rn  reaches  her  house,  the  bride  takes 

which  a  silver  ring  is  hid,  in  her  right 

i^ndegToom  clasps  her  hand  in  his.    They  then  go  to  the 

'    "(uU  after  making  offerings  walk  fo)ir  times  round  it. 

Jifterwards  worn  by  the  bride. 

,'.i[;.M    III;  AH  MANS  have  ton  or   twelve   houses  in  Ndsik.     They 

of  six  anb-di visions,   Audich,  KheddvAl,  BhatmevAda,  Travddi- 

Giimtival,  and   Kandolia.     They  eat  together   but  do  not 

Some  of  the  men  dress  like  Deocan  BrAhmans.     Their 

en  wear   the  petticoat.     Most  of  them  are  beggars  or  priests 

the  T;*'>'1<it^      KdsArs,  and  Tdmbolis.     Some    make    and   sell 

iff,  wh  i  are  servants  in   the  houses  of  Deocan  Brdhmans, 

'  house  purposes  and  for  drinking.     Though  they 

-'ht  by  these  Gujarat  servants,    Deccan  Brdhmans 

d"  uai  (.uii    I'lud   cooked    by    them.     There   is   a   great    scarcity  of 

iguable  girls,  and  many  men  do  not  marry  till  they  I'each  au 


'.    ^    two  classes,  Kiyaath  Prabhus  1.50  (males  81, 
.lira  't8«  (males  287,  females  201)  with,  in  1872, a 
iigdi  Ilia  or  009  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population. 

rBAtiurti,  Ht«  arrivals  from  the  Konkau,  hold  high  posts  in 

rvve-uue  branch  of  the  public  service.     Their  prosperity   greatly 
tda  on  the  cast©   of  the  headmen    in  the    Collector's    office,  as 
^is  H  Tory  keen  rivalry  between  Prabhus  and  local  BrAhmans, 
)!*■•  th'  liicated  and  well-to-do. 

called   Brahma- Kshatri   Thaknrs,  are   found 

I  where  there  is  a  considerable  Gnjarit 

/  I  ly  fair  and  wear  the  sacred  thread.     Some 

of  the  well-to-do  are  beautifully  rich  examples  of  the 

uf  wood-carving.  Both  men  and  women  dress  likeMariktha 

They  live  on  vegetable  food  and  worship  the  same  gods 

Most  of  them  are  well-to-do  living  aa  landholders, 

and  pleaders,  and  some  dealing  in  butter  and  sugar. 

w  mani.T^go.    They  have  ariven  up  intercourse 

I  ttrie  of  r;ui.icii,t. 


iidf 


OujardtiStl 


Tf^dtur». 


[Bombay  OaMttMr, 


TXT 

^opnlation. 

Tnvdora. 


Jdarmdkt. 
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[eroa'  Sbopkeeping  classes  iqi 

12,641    "Maivadii   ol    tluee  Uivibions    (males  7'"'' 

4U75  (mnlp';  2l7ri,  fpmnles  1900)    Vrfnis,    1050   ■ 

611)  ! 

fomal'      -    ,     "' ,       ,  „  ^  ■    ,,    '  ■    ' 

10,470,  temale»  74»y)  or25y  per  cent  of  the  Lliudu]- 

three  Marvacii  classes  are  the  Meshri,  the  Shravag-i,  ..i..^ 

Of  both  Menhri  and  OsvAl  there*  are  many  8ub-divisioni« 

YeolaMAi      '        '  '."'".■.."  ..<■.  r 

0.11  are  sit 

the  nor  til 

Bik^nir. 

accent.'    The  town  MdrvAdi  generally  shavea  except  the 

and  the   village   MArvadi  grows  the  board.       Some    Wc 

locks  of  hair,  two  curling    one   on   each   cliaek  «lid  the  thi 


"^, 


he  back  hair  is  tnostly  woi 
New  arrival"  inav  b©  eaafl}' 
'.V  and  r 


the  crown  of  the  head, 
upward  curl  at  the  tips 
email  two-coloured  tm 

rod,  their  long   hair,  t  :    their   in 

course  of  time  they  become  natiiraUaod,  drop  their  j 
and,  except  by  their  strongly  marked  features,  can  lu^'-'li 
from  higher  clasa  Hindns.  Tney  take  to  weanug  the  oi 
turban  and  shoo,  become  cloanly  in  their  habits  and  r 
write  Miirdthi,  and  even  wear  their  Imir  like  li  ' 
Town  Mdrvadis  live  in  bousea  like  those  of  oth<.' 
in  the  country  it  iis  asuidly  easy  to  make  out  the 
it»  belt  of  brown  round  the  doors  and  windows  sometimes  picked  out 
with  whitewash.  On  drst  ariiving  a  MArvddi  is  generally  poQ||| 
Coming  by  Indor  and  Klianignon,  he  brings  caTuels  for  sale  in  tm 
Central  Provinces  or  Bcrar,  or  a  pack  of  trn*  -   -     m     i.-.      ^jj 

article  much  in  request  among  Mararhu^,      t  d« 

of  liis  season's  tour  with  the  shopk'  nj*  ht-  takes suivict?, 

and  is  generally  put  in  charge  of  .  ;>,  or  given   a   pack 

of  such  tritling  things  as  glass  bangles,  puise,  .i  '•  w  '  ■  ■  ■  uuin, 
and  sent  round  the  different  markets.  There  tunni^  to  lit-  u.uia,|ly 
Bome  sort  of  partnership  between  the  employer  and  the  employedj 
leading,  as  their  relations  thicken,  to  intricate  manoauvring  with 
regard  to  bonds  and  moueylending.  Their  thrift  and  grved  of  gain 
are   a   bye-word.     It   is   said  to   be  their  rule  to  go  ati  -  to 

bed  on  any  day  on  which  they  fail  to  make  money.  by 

dint  of  the  strictest  economy,  put  Uigether  a  little  money,  the  new 
MArvddi  usually  establishes  himself  in  some  small  villagf  uml  wttl» 
the  headman's  luave,  begins  to  make  grain  advances,  t  ,  tq 

be  repaid  at  harvest  time  at  from  twenty-five,  stivai,  tii  n  Hundred 
percent,  ditni,  and,  occasionally  on  bad  security  and  daring  times  o 
»;■  1 1  the  rate  of  three  to  one,  Atj^af.    Besides  in  wbi' 

In  1 .1  retail, /aVfcit/,  pulse  and  grain,  and  in  condiui. 


•  For  one,  ei,  tlmy  uny  j/oi,  and  oiion,  or  villftpe,  they  nroxionnee  unvrm,  TUeii 
Ungnng«,  *»  tbt.<y  wnte  it,  allows  ao  much  Utitudo  iu  sj^ellina  and  gnkiiimiu'  UiRt  if 
ia  r»r*  to  litid  »  .VUrvildi  who  km\  read  •  kttcr  written  iu  his  JangaAgc,  unJeM  il  b< 
in  hlaonii  IiaikI  writing.   Mr.  J.  A.  BAiuea,  C.S. 


imm 


Hid 


^HgayaU. 


90I,  and  in  Afarnh  „^  '*''®  ^^"^  ^bfe 

^atksrs  and    K    l^     ^''"^'l   aJJ   M 
-»d  abC^  ^j«;^t.s  in  YeuJa.    4 

^^«  «  great  f  ame  L' '°1"'^^«  °^ 
i^P  cattle,  and^ell       •.f''^    ^^^^  c 

'endera  wfailo  others?       ^""^   '^'^dho] 
»^d  Ko«hti3  are  ZLtin  '"^"'^  ^"  «" 

disregard  the  ordi«^"'  ?'*''^^^''  ca, 
^faiiivants  do  not  an?  7^""^  '^bout^ 
°^  eaten      TT,  °      '*"'^^  Wd  to  h..  » 

^"tter  that  haT  beLt  ""^^'^^  «od  wel 
^^  settled  bT  aZ;^'?'^  ^'^  leather  ^ 
P'-esence  of  a  l^/'^"'-*'  ^^  votes  ^ 
necessary.  ^^'^^^  ^^    Jang^m  of  t| 

t£Sctyat'^;^5"?^^  in  «n,all  nu^be 
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Tirm^lis  ;  62  (mftles  31,  females  31)  Vidars  ;    38  (males 
20)  BaaJgfti-  ulefl  14,  females  19)  Tirgula  ;  and 

P,  females  4)  N  .-;. 

form  <be  most  important  element  in  the  popalation  of 
jt,  witli  a  Btrengtb  of  204,372  or  29"47  per  cent  of  tbe  entire 
They  are  the  moat  skilled  and  succeigsful  of  cultivators, 
id  all  over  the  district.      Besides  iu  cqjtivating,  some  of 
^kployed  as  police  constables  and  messengers,  and  a  few  as 
jrs  and  clerics.* 

are  immigrants  from  TliAna  who  have  spread  into  the 

ip  the  western  spars  of  tbe   Sahyfidri  bills.     They  seem 

>raers,  many    within  tbe  last  generation,    and  almost  all 

last   hundred   years.      They    call   themselves  Koukan 

inA  are  a  wretched  looking  race  like  Kolis  in  appearance 

above   them    in    intelligence.     Choosing  sparsely  peopled 

ith  tracts  of  waste  arable  land,   they  often  shift  their  wattle 

hots,  and  occasionally  •go  to  the  Konkan  to  renew  their 

m  with  their  native  place,  nominally  in  search   of  aplanda 

ig.     They  stand  the  feverish  western  climate  better  than 

ibis,  and,  as  the  Bhils  and  Kolis  are  very  idle,  they  have 

lonopoly  of  hill  cultivation.     They  are  much   given   to 

flialhi,   tillage >   and,   where   this   is  not    allowed,    they 

ibourers.      They  have  a  great  name  for  skill  in  sorcery. 

few  village  headmen  who  hold  hereditary  grants  they  are 

f<.>und  in  considerable  numbers  all  over  the  district,  are 

Bub-divisiona,  Phul,  Haldo  or  Bankar,  and  Jire,  which  neither 

kher  nor  intermarry.    They  dress  like  Kunbij  and  speak 

both  at  home  and  abroad,     ftost  live  in  mud-wailed  flat- 

>a8e8,  and   the  rest  in  houses  of  burnt  or  uuburnt  bricks. 

few,  who  are  devotees  of  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur,  all  eat 

jiever  cow's,  bullock's  or  bufTalo's  flesh.  They  are  sober  and 

,    most  of  them  husbandmen  and  the  rest  masons  or 

id,  in  rare  cases.  Government  servants.     Their  women 

m  both  in  husbandry  and   in  selling  flowers,    fruit,  and 

They    worship  Vithoba,    Khandoba,    and    Bhairoba. 

them  in  honour  of  the  god  Vithoba  visit  Pandharpnr  at 

called   vdris.     Their  only  two  ceremonies  are  hair 

\jiival,  and  maniage.     Hair  cutting  takes  place  in  the 

"girls  within  one,  and  in  the  case  of  boys  within  two  years 

The  marriage  age  depends  on  the  circimistances  of 

its.     Social  disputes  are  settled  by  a  majority  of  votes  at 

leeting,  and  tbe  decision  there  given  is  final.     They  send 

rs  to  school,  but  do  not  keep  them  at  school  after  they  have 

'  and  write  Mardthi. 

properly  so  called,  are  a  comparatively  small  body 
iod  position  in  their  villages.     A  few  are  doshmukhs, 

luhis  given  in  the  KhAodeah  SUtictical  Aoooont  (Bombiiy 
.jinly  to  A  coneidcnible  extent  to  the  Knnbia  of  tb*  eMt  wad 
K-U'ik,  au>l  tuo  detatla  givon  below  for  Ahmednmgar  may  be  taken  In 
'  lermble  portion  of  the  Kunbia  of  the  west  and  south  of  the  diatrict. 
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pAtilSj  and  clerks,  constables  or  rao89eneer8>  afld  the  rest  ure  biisl 

meu  ami  labourers.  Except  the  deshmukbs and  well-t'     '    '      '"   ^l 

whii  live  in  go(id  houses,  most  of  them  livp  in  ]>«vtr 

Rich   Mardthds  do  not  allow  widow  v.y 

zenjiua  system,  goshe,  and  wear  th*^  >  o 

them  at  marriaga^ 

Rajp§T8j  or  'dJ&knrs,  touud  in  small  number^  throaghout 
district^  are  of  two  sub-diviaions,  Tudrs  and  ChtiTans.  lu  N 
there  are  about  fonr  houses  of  these  Rajputs.  They  are  said  to 
come  from  Upper  India  in  search  of  jnilitary  service  about  loO^ 
ago.  As  a  rule  they  arc  tall,  strongly  rnndej  and  dark  brown, 
men  let  their  hair  grow  and  wear  the  beard.  They  speak  Uindi 
at  home,  but  they  know  Marathi.  The  men  dross  liko  Mar4tha»J 
the  women  in  Pardeshi  fashion  with  a  robe,  lahuttga  or  phd 
and  a  bodice,  cfujli,  and  when  they  go  out  a  white  sheet,  chidri.  Tht 
are  dean  in  their  habits,  Boldier-like,  hot-tempered,  hard^ 
and  orderly.  Their  ancestors  ar<^i3»id  to  have  served  u.-i 
Peshwa  as  soldiers  and  hill-fort  guards.  Now  some  are  husbandmen^ 
some  keep  gi*ain  and  grocery  shops,  some  are  constables  and  messen^ 
gers,  and  a  few  are  moneylenders.  They  eat  animal  food,  but  do  no^ 
touch  fowls  or  cow  or  buffalo  beel  They  do  not  eat  onions  or  drii " 
liquor  ;  and  if  any  man  oats  onions  or  drinks  liquor  he  is  put  oui 
of  caste.  The  men  wear  a  sacred  thread  like  Deccan  Bi  < 
which  is  givon  them  at  the  time  of  marriage.  In  their  cui. 
is  said  that  after  childbirth  women  are  held  impure  for  si 
days,  bnt  the  Ndsik  Rajputs  follow  the  Decoan  rule  by  whicl 
ceremonial  impurity  lasts  for  ten  days.  Widow  marriage  ia  nol 
allowed.  Marriages  are  performed  in  North  Indian  fashion,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  beings  required  to  walk  seven  times  round 
pillar  fixed  in  the  marriage  booth.     Their  household  doit'  n 

whose  honour  thev  keep  a  special  holiday  on  Gkaitra  .v 
(April- May).    They  also  worship  Khandoba,  Mahidev,  and  Rdma 


^  N^ik  MarAthAa  have  k  imecial  interest  m  the  original  ecat  of  the  M»r4ihjla 
supposed  to  h*ve  been  in  Woet  Kbindosh  and  NAsik  (Grant  DulFa  Hirtory,  95 
BnggB'  Ferishto,  11.  32U,  325  :  Hamilton's  Deacriptiou of  Hijidustan,  II.  IBS).     m9H 
JVC.   Mahdratta  is  noticed    lu  ono    of  tho  ten  places    to  which    Asboka 
«inbaaa;v  (Tuniour'a  MahAvanBO,  71.  7-1}.  Mah&rAshtraka  is  mentioned,  in  aChal 

in    '-''    r.    of  the  sixth   ceutnry  (680),  aa   including  three  provinces    and  

\  L  Ant,  V.  68).     In  tn«  aeventh  century  {642)  MahArAshtra  Beems  to  ha 

Hi _  ,'a-i  country  ii«  fnr  n., nth  us*  lin'tanii  iHiwen  Ths&ng  in  Ind.  Ant,  VII 

In  1016  Al  Bimiii  tni-ii  lug  seventy-two  miles,  18  pare 

aouthof  theNarbada(l  thirteenth  ceutnry  ZiAu-d-din 

in  writing  of  Ala-ud-din'a  cxijcditiuu  Lo  Itcgin,  notices  that  till  then  tho  Ma 
had  never  been  punished  by  Musalmin  arntics  (Elhot's  Uistorj^  IIL  ISO] 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cciitury  (1320)  Friar  Jordanus  (MemorabiUa, 
mentiona  the  very  great  kingdom  of  Maratha,  Twenty  years  later  (134'2)  Ih 
Batata  natioea  the  Mar&thils  of  Naudarb&r  in  KhAndeah  as  a  people  skilled  i 
the  arta,  medioino,  and  astrology,  whose  nobles  were  Brdhmana  (Lee's  Ibn  Batutai 
164).  In  connection  with  the  iriew  that  NAaik  waa  part  of  tlip  original  seat  o 
tho  Mar&thAs  it  may  be  noticed  that  two  of  the  chii  '  '"  ' -i  Tamilioa,  thi 
KAjds  of    SAi^ra  and  the  O&ikwilrs  of  Banxla  are  cod  :  )i  the  district 

Though  they  originally  came  from  I'oona,  it  waa  on  the  nui...   .-".u-iAries  of  Slia 
that  the  Gaikw&n  tirat  rose  to  power  and  the  present  Gdikwftr  is  the  sou  of  a  p&tiJ 
of  the  village  of  Kalvan  in  MAlegaon.    The  BoonBle  pdtils  of  VAvi  in  Sinnar  ha%'i 
more  than  once  been  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Riii»  of  SAtdra,   by  the  laat  til 
whom  one  of  the  family  waa  adopted. 
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are  Kftnojft  Bmhinana  who  officiate  at  their  mnrriftges, 
ie  di.sput<i8  aro  aetUed  hy  a  nmjoritj  of  votes  at »  caste 
They  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Ts,*  found  here  and  tbtne  throughout  the  district^  are  mostly 
,  tho  women  selling  retail  nnd  tho  men  exporting 

,  .     .i.iT  vegetables.     Some  are  also^'ocers  and  cloth- 

Th«   bulk  of  their    prodace    goes  by'  rail    to   ftombay, 

they   carry    on   bullock-back   to    local   markets.      Their 

pech  is    Mardthi,  and  they  do  not  differ    in  appearance 

in  ICunbis   or  Marnthas.       Thpy    are   a    hardworking 

f*:  -,    and   are    fairly    off.      They    generally    live     in 

I  housea  with  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs.  They  eat 
im1  and  drink  liqnor.     Their  staple  diet  is  rice,  millet,  ndgli 

bread,  and  pulse  of  different  kinds.  There  is  nothing 
\  whjit  tht!y  eat  un  festiv'e  and  marriage  occasions.  Their 
<iuf-donr  dresA  dnei*  ik^  differ  from  that  worn  by  Kunbis 
■  -ihirnh    Shudilk    nth    (November - 

'//u!  in  .special  reverence,  offering 
H,  onions,  and  hrinjals  to  their  gods  as  first  fruits,  lutivedya, 
eating  the  offerings.     In  marriages  neither  the  parents  of 

nor  of  the  bridegroom  take  any  dowry.    Widow  marriage 

^  ?  practised.  Besides  marriage  the  only  ceremony 
,   or  shaving  the  heads  of  boys.     This  takes  place 

the  child's  tilth  or  seventh  year  when  a  caste  dinner  is 
Pher  dme  with  Litmghe  Vanjaris  and  MAlis,  but  not  with 
>r  MnrAthtts.  Thoy  worship  Bhaviini,  Khandoba,  Bhairoba, 
^  gods,  and  in   some   cases  Musalman    saints.      Maratha 

I,  generally  Yajurvedis,  officiaf;o  at  their  marriages.  Caste 
are  settled   in  accordance  with   a  majority  of  votes  at  a 

iing.  They  send  their  children  to  school,  but  do  not 
im  to  stay  there  lon^.     They  are  hardworking   and    are 

well  off. 

Hia,  or  soQth  coast  men,  may  hare  come  int.o  the  district  &om 
■^  mIc  are   generally  known  by  that  name, 

.v.4nada  Kunbis,  immigrants  from  the 
aub-divisions  of  Akola  and  Sangamner.are found 
ai  ^  ,  Dindori,  and  Igatpuri,  and  have  .spread  north- 
awh&r  in  TItdna.  They  are  of  two  sub-divisions,  Talevad 
ar.  Wherever  they  go  they  pay  great  reverence  to 
ednagar  headmen  and  caato  councils.  They  have  peculiar 
'  ''  customs,  and  are  very  ready  to  move  from 
They  take  cattle  about  with  them,  and  live 
by  atiji't  Iji-eediug  as  by  tillage.  They  vanish  into  the 
when  tho  rice  crop  has  been  harvested  (Novombar),  and 
ok  lo  the  bills  in  May.  They  often  dispose  of  a  good 
f  their  herd  in  Thana,  and  for  a  hill  tribe  are  well-to-do. 
A,  found  only  in  Chandor,  are  believed  to  have  come  from 
.  \gnr,  and  Anrangabad.  They  are  honest,  orderly, 
,  and  are  specially  skiiful  in  growing  the  betel  viae. 
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Are  b«li«ved  to  h»re  ootOQ  from  Uppor  Bengal.     Mr.  J,  A.  BftiaM,  C.B. 


?'s™     to    |»    old?;,,!  ''"?"' 'PM 

'-"..any   oH,er  p„t"™  »'"""'™ 
proverb  sho^^    j,  "^  '^^   hardwork 

Br<5h,na„  thread  n«JL  "'*^  J^evanir 

other  occasions      ri        *^'"*^  »«    their 
-"<!  their  cardispnr^^'-^^'^'P  ^^^-^^ 
caste  meetina-     t£!       *^  "^^^ '«d    bv 

*]»ey  complain  ?f  a  dli   ^"  '^'^diuganc 
^f  act  well,  off.         ^^^'^^  ^"  their  mllii 


luganc 
callim 

hreafl 
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hero  »nd  there  in  the  district.    The  two  other  divisions  are 

'  ers  in    Ndsik  town  and  in  the  district. 

.ujLr,    they    live  in  mud-walled    tiled  or 

hod   houses,  and,  except  the  Jaiixs,  eat  animal  food  and  drink 

They  earn  their  living  as  t«,ilor9,  cloth -sellers,  and  raoney- 

Serernl  of  tho  tailors  have  liegnn  to  use  sewing  machines. 

men,  besides  doing  household  work,  help  their  husbands  by 

meudiug  clothes.     Except  the  Jains  who  are  ShravalM 

8  of  Parasnath,   they  liave    Brahman  gums,  and    are 

Taishnava    aa    their    ijufus   may    be.     The    Ahir   and 

Shimpis   worship  Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  and  Bhav^ni,  and 

devof.eea  of  Vithoba  of  Paudharpur  and  of  the  Trimbak 

er,  where  thoy  go  at  stated  periods  every  year.  Their  priests 

inrvedi  Brdhmana,  and,  unlike  the  Jain  Shimpis,  they  do  not 

»acred  threatl.     Caste  disputes  are  settled  by  a  majority 

at  A  mt^ting  of  the  adult  male  members.     On  tho  whole 

aro  a  well-to-do  class.     They  send  their  boys  to  school, 

they  do   not  allow  them  to  bo    taught  moro  than  simple 

d  writing,  and  Mai-dthi  acconnt-keeping. 

or  carpenters,  found  throughout  the  district  but  especially 

NAisik,  are  very  useful  to  husbandmen  who  pay  them  a 

ir  crop.s.    Clean  in  their  habits  and  a  shade   fairer  than 

»i«  ibey  dress  like  Maratha  Brahmaus  and  neither  oat  animal 

nor  drink  liquor.     Almost  all  are  carpenterB,  finding  work  and 

gxxid  wages  in  towns  an<l  largo  villages.     They    worship 

Bhairoba,    Devi,   and  Vithoba.     Their    caste    disputes 

by  a  majority  of  votes  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  caste- 

seud  their  buyti  to  school,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  be 

ing  beyond  Marathi  reading  and  writing.     They  are 

in  want  of  work  and  are  fairly  off. 

-.found    in  almost  every  village,  make  and 

.  ts.     As  a  cIhss  they  are   poorly  off,   most  of 

lofrery  work   iu  NAsik   and    Igatpuri   having  {>!ia.se<l    to 

umbliars  who  have  the  monopoly  of  making  the  better 

ricks. 

'      : smiths,  are  found  in  very  small  numbers.    There 

m  Nstsik  and  a  few  here  and  there  in  the  country 

and  large  villages.     Their  number  has  of  late  considerably 

"  owing  to  the  competition  of  Jingara  and  Gujarat  Lobars. 

i»r^.  Liohitrs  are  said  to  have  been  driven  by  a  famine  from 

in    Kbthi^wslr.      Their    home    speech^   till    lately,     was 

1,  hut  they  are  now  almost  like  Kunbis,  speaking   Mardthi 

ST  I,  and  following  Kunbi  manners  and  customs. 

Tht'w  'duka  of  Junagdd,  but  their  pi'iests  are  Doccan 
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x^rsmiths,  said  to  have  come  from  KhAndesh,  arc 
. ble  nnmbei-8  in  Nitaik  and  in  small  numbers  in 


.-*•(«  U  at  present  much  split  into  local   iicctious  which  aukaowlcdge  th« 
«iiiu<irii^  ot^UlForcnt  cooncils  or  pnncha. 


."Br,"r.l«r«i'.B 


^mbafi 


'"ywTWi 


'^^JoWtj  of  rotes  Af    ^^^"'ans.     s 
ctiidre^  to  school    v.*    "'^^''^g  of 

.^  JKTons  class.  '  ^^piBg.     Th^ 

P'"nder,3d  by  Penrlhi  P'-^senfc  cen 

f    Ojha.,    ,Lu;  tf     "     ^'-»^J>  the, 
^«^«  given  thei?„:LeI  tTt  *^""    ^^^^ 

^^I^e  „a>u    have  taken  InX  ^T^  «P«^ 
tJ'e  women  keep  to  the  r  '^^^^^^^^h^ 
nse  neither  anfmal   fo  i'"'^^'^^  P^^^^^o. 
b"'It  i^ou«e8.andarea.f  "''"  '''3"<'^- 
^  fS8,  whose  8kHl,^  nf  ?"'  ^^^^'•^.  h: 

J'!  over  Western    In^diaT^   '''^'   ^^ 
P«vagad  ilahakali    ft      /V-''  ^^-^  still 

^,  footing  in    iianv  aT^  '.^^  D^ocan 

J^d^^Hj    ones,    w[  l^^^'^'^^'     Soai< 

household    gids      Th  ■      "^'"^    "«t'I    tb 

^^  «aid  to^have  cIl?  f"^^^^«  ^'^    Ga 

oustonis  are  given  S?       ^""'^    ^ftvdgad 

and  eat  flesh  and  ^Jf ii^^.T^  ^'^o"*  «%  bon, 


and   set    gems,  and  maku    fringes,    tassels,   and  silk  net 

They  are  found  in  large  towns.     As  a  clasa  they  avo  poorly 

KijAJS>s>   also  called    Kattiin   Tbakars,  are  found  chieHy  in 

tie  nnd   Yeola.     They  are  turners  and  wood  carvers,  and  their 

aa  well  as  their  art  point  to  a  Gujardt  origin.      Some  of  the 

canred    woodwork  is  aa  rich,  varied,  and   picturesque  as  any 

Gaj^rat.*       They    are  generally    fair,    and    wear    the    Bacred 

and  dress  like  Brilhmans.     They   speak  MarKtlii  but  with 

JOS  tone,  and  often  confound  the  doutal  with  the  cerebral  n, 

do    not   marry    with    Brahiua-Kshatri    Thilkurs.       LakuebAs 

bracelets?  and  vai'nish  wood.     They  also  work  in  tin,  zincj 

■iii^talH.     They  are  found  only  in  large  towns. 

-  turerB  include  seven  classes  with,  in  1 872,  a  s^ngtRf 

i^lL-i*  10,60;?,  females  9936)  or  2"9(3  per  cent  of  the   whole 

mlation.    Of  these  11,028  (males  5546,  femaleR  5452)  were 

•3617  (males  1891,  females  1726)  Sftlis,  weavers; 

1811,  females    1072)    Koshtis,  weavers;    2027    (males 

females  945)  Khatris,  weavers;    1277  (males   684,   females 

igAriSj dyers  ;  19:i  (males  86,  females  107)  Rivals,  weavers; 

(tnalea  8,  females  8)  NirAlis,  weavers. 

Km^TBis,    Koshtis,    and    SAlis    weave    cotton,  and   some 

'  "••^^alis  weave  8ilk.    The  S^lis  follow  various  crafts.  Of  the 

lb-divisions,  Panjilbi,  Vinkar,  Kayat,  Rode,  and  Ai'ode, 

1  -  and  Vinkars  are  found  in  the  district.     The  Panjdbis 

•  but  are  shopkeepers,  sweetmeat-sellers,  and  husband- 

Viukars,  found  at  Sinnar,  Yeola,  and  MAlegaon,  weave  cotton 

silk  stuffs  of  various  sorts.     In   waistclolhs  and  white  robes, 

i/j«,  the  use  of  steam  ha.s  enabled  the  larger  mannfacturors  to 

ill  them.     In  other  articles  they  have  so  far  been  nearly  able 

Ud  their  own.     Silk  weaving  in  NAsik  town  is  carried  on  to  a 

■  t  than  in  Yeola,  where  tho   Gnjardti    Leva  and  Kadva 

iKnni  the    most  expensive  materials.     Still  competition  has 

ed  prices,  and  now  many  of  the  weaving  classes  have 

l  or  oven  to  work  as  day-labourers  and  are  said  to  be  in 

>r  circumstances.     RAyals^  said  to  have  come  from  Khilndesh,  are 

in  small  numbers  tTirougbout  the  district  especially  at  Yeola. 

!>1lowfrs  of   GorakhnA,th  they  ought  to   wear   ochre-coloured 

but  i<ome  dress   almost  like  Kunbis.     Their  home  language 

^r^ni   or    Kh.-tndoshi,  but   those  who  have  settled  in  Ndsik 

ordinary   Mai-dthi.      They    worship    Gorakhn&th,  and    also 

loha  and  Bhavdni.     They  are  weavers, most  of  them  working 

■i*  bouses.  Oaste  disputes  are  settled  by  a  majority  of  votes  at 

meeting.     NirAlis,  found  only  in  Sinnar  and  Yeola,  are  said 

been  indigo-sollers  and  to  have  come  from  Khandesh  and 

)ut  a  century  ago.     About  middle  height,  somewhat  slightly 

brown-skinned,  the  men  shave  the  face  and  the  head  except 

lot.     Their  home  speech  is  Marathi,  and  both   men  and 

in  ordinary  Maratha  fashion.     They  are  clean  in   their 
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\,  BAibea,  C.S,    The  NAaik  story  U  that  most  of  the  wood  cwiitga  d*te 
'ttzim  '.lie  <jii«  thtir  fsiuijte,  thnt  U  1803-04, 


«*y  ar^  mne  year;  oirTv,  *'^^* 
^/(^/ty/ «r  form  i  ^M  .  ^^^o^  m 
^'•^1^  flower    andt;2;^-    f  ^^"^  »} 

saffron,  and  a  fnl/i  J'"'*''^   ''o^rl 
bury  their  dead  ^  Th  ^"''^•^'''  '«  I 

•^re  settled  bv  a  '^!'""''*/'-"  f^t«  m 
%!Lbo^^s_fco\h,o]      ""'"^  ^^"^^ 

^^^du  population      Of  th      '^'"'  ^^< 
Gumv8,drummer8.   957^r,^'^^^( 

^*^"7  of  thorn  wZ  Ih    '  t*"^'^  ^'^J  (S 

Some  look  and  dre3  |?l     T^  "^  ^^o 
t««iPle  priests.      T?J^' ^'•^*'"^-'»««,  a, 
«^  Shiv'-H  temples  th-lrr^'^^^'-fl'^^ 
'"  tJ^o  tmin  of  dantin'^  P^'*:^,  'ho  dru^ 

'^turn  receive  ve^H^nl  husbandmen  o{ 
^^/i  m  their  ho«s?/r'°''"^^'^'«- 
^^^v^ui.     Some "amonrfK  '"^"^^^    ^^^ 

meetings.    If  any  o„e   •    /'"''T''-     ^-^'4 


^^twvfftUy  the  women,  aud  speak  Martlthi  mixed  with  KAnarese, 

and  Hindustatii.     They  Hvo  in  huts  niado  of  7-oslia  g^-asa, 

y  carrj  from  place  to  place  uii  donkeys  or  on  their  o>m  heads. 

ire  a  very  lazy  and  dirty  class,  and  maiutoviu  themselves  mostly 

■iwin^  feata    of  strr.'tigth,  and  gyrmmstica  with  ropo-dancing, 

li  &  few  sell  matresses  and  dollM^  aud  others  beg  chiefly  imia 

u  the  fields.     They  never  work  aslabotivers.     Anyone 

-  p\it  out  of  cnste,  and  is   not  ro-adtnitted   except  on 

a  line  of  from  a  handful  of  tobacco  lenvea  to  £1  (Rb.  10). 

thuy  art*  Hindus  and  sotne  worship  Musahuan  saints.    The 

of  the  Hindus  are  Khandoba  and  Devi.    They  also  worship 

•  -■  iUid  the  river  Goddvari.  They  have  no  priests.  Their  disputes 

pL-tth'J  At  caste  Jiieetings  called  on  marriage  and  other  occasions. 

men  are  allowed  to  practise  prui*titution,  and  their  issue 

•  out  of  caste  cannot  marry  with  legitimate  Kolbati  boyg 

( giria.  ' "uerally  called  Gaon  Bhdts,  are  bards  who  appear  on 

..:!,  recit-e  Hindustani  verses,  fed vi7s,  with  great  force 

•,    aud  receive  some  present  in  cloth  or  money.     They 

»rai  im-  i:i  .ni^taches  twitsted  iuto  long  curls.     They  eat  flesh,  and 

•ome  of  them  indulge  to  excess   in   hhatuj  and   giinja.     They  allow 

'•^'e.    Ghapsis,  found,  if  at  all,  in  very  small  numbers,  are 

ans.   Their  head-quartera  are  at  Jejuri  and  Pandharpur. 

lUJkH,    or  eiiuuchs,   found   in   N^iiik^   Yeola,   Diudori,  MAlegaou, 

and  Kalvau,  have  fallen  in  numbers  of  late  years,  and  very 

tain.  They  formerly  had  dues,  haku,  in  every  village,  aud,  it  ia 

>nieoven  enjoyed  patilships.  Some  of  them  keep  aud  till  fields, 

sth've  oti  alms.     They  dress  like  Hindu  women.     In  religion 

nominally  Musfibtidna.     The  Hijdas  who  live  at  PAthnrdi,  a 

about  five  miles  suuth  of  Nasik,  have  some  Musalmans  among 

[called  Munditi-s.   Thoy  live  by  tillage,  and  accompany  the  Hijdda 

go  on  begging  tours. 

iBid,  or  jewL'Ilers,  believed  to  have  come  from  Upper  India, 

id  to  be  the  children  of  a  Shudra  father  by  a  Vaishya  mother. 

mpunk  Hindustani  and  others  Marathi.     They   eat  flesh   but 

'"         Killer  kinds  of  game.     They  earn  their  living  V)y  giving 

1    exchange    for  gold-thread    work  and  lace  borders. 

Some  tl'.'aJ  in  false  pearls,  some  sell  beads,  and  some  labour.     They 

(,.-._,••..    vrL^.w  marriage.     Their  priests  are  Yajurvedi  Bnihmans, 

Brjihman  generally  officiates  at  their  marriages.     At 

L'  brow  oiTjaments,   hfuslngs,  worn  by   the    bride   and 

ire  of  date   palm   leaves.      They   wor&hip  the  images 

Khandoba,    and    Mah^dev,    and    hold   in    reverence   the 

hn  nrf  n  sort  of  Gosdvis,  said  to  have  come  from  the  Panj^b, 

and  ikpanthis  in  belief  and  have  a  monastery,  akfuida  or 

,.i.;„l:.     Johdrisi  settle  their  disputes  at  caste  meetings. 

)m««  of  them  send  their  boys  to  school.     Marriages  are  always 

\Uh\  at  night  after  nine  o'clock,  the  bridegroom  wearing  a 

ur  red  ix)be  reaching  to  the  feet. 

mal  Servants  are  of  two  classes,  with  a  strength  of  0239 

,   feiiiuleH   l;!!?)   or  1'33  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu 

Ufon.     Of  these  t)49;i  (males  3508,  femalps  2985)  were  Nh^via, 

,  aod  274G   (mules  1  U4,  females  1332)  Poi'its,  washermen. 
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the  sole  n>ht  to"sC""""i**°P'  '^^ 
are  either  locllo^uTJ'^^'''"''  '^^ 
called  DhoSTl^^'''«'°''Bei 

add  to  tlioir  e«^,  ,  ^*'''^«  'a  ' 
'^  i«  the  duV^nhf  ^J^/'''-g  a  ff, 
tie  women   of  H  1  T'^^^^^'-'^an  to  . 

of  the  whole  fVin/    '"''  /'"^^^«  «*43 

j«ereJJJiangars,andI137(mj2 
o£&r?o7i'^^--^--e1 
'a^ge.     Like  ft  I?.  "^J^^y  '0  the  I 

eat    toge^her^or     '  1:^'  ^'^"^^ 

t^^otet    vveaverf     T,'   ^"'^    «««^^«« 
are  rather  taller  onri      ^^    '^''^    ^^'"7 

Sometimes,  but    ll.     i^   ^^'"^^     of 
^ttJo.     Ia\,he  f  ''^^'"^  ^^*°  the 

earn  a  eood  dp^.!  f."    ^*;'l*^"^'  as  luauure 

fields/ Lit^'^^^tTs^h^'^'^^P-^ 
peculiar  ^aj  of  Zw     ^^'^   ^^^^  a  g 

,*,  bknkets   the.   arf  ijr/  P°"'"«-     ^xS 

^'  Dhanga,^   who  Z  lu"^  J^''''  '^  to, 

shrewder  and  Jess  Ll     .f'  *^^«3^  «>•« 

^fa  and  cla.^ed  batter    ^w'"  ^«  \  «te, 


nAsik. 
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Mid  both  mea  and  women  are  very  knowing  in  treating 
of  animals. 

of  two  classes  with,  in  1872,  a  strength  of  1387  aoula 

lea  f)4oJ  or  0'20  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  popula* 

"4  (maleBG77,  females  597)  were  Bhoi3,and  1 13  (mules 

4h&ra.     Baoia  belong  to  two  classes,  those  who 

,  and  those  who  live  sooth,  of  the  Chaudor  or  Saptashring 

*be  north  Bhois  are  Khandeshis.     The  Bhois  call  theraselvea 

and  some  Knnbis  eat  with  them.     The  two  classes  of  Bhois 

terraarrj.     Besides  their  regular  trade  of  netting  fish,  the 

occasionally  hereditary  ferrymen  and  grow  melons  in 

Kahars,  carriers  and  palanqnin-bearers,  are  also  low 

looked  down  on  by  Bhois  who  try  to  force  them  off  the 

VABS,  a  small  tribe  found  in  most  parts  of  the  district^ 

rrrmen,  and  melon  growers. ^ 

irs  and  Miscellaneous  Workers  include  eighteen 

in  1872,  a  strength  of  l-3,i346  souls  (males  7230,  females 

per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu   population.     Of   these 

!es  81(>5,  females  2523)  were  Pardeshis  ;    1535  (males  814, 

Belddrs,  stone    masons;    13(33   (males   61)8,  females 

,    salt  carriers  ;    1I8G    (males    612>    females    574j 

884  (males  458,  females  426)   Jdts  ;  499   (males 

117)  Patharvats,  stone-cutters  j  448  (males  205,  females 

iris;  446  (males  21 9, females  227)  Pdrdhis,  hunters  j  386 

)3,  ff'malee  1^3)  Buruda.  bamboo  splitters;  2<)5  (males  143, 

:  (males  96,  females  127)  KAmAtis,  labonrera  j 

102)    Komtis  ;     121  (males  62,  females  59) 

it  meat-makers  and  public  cooks;  107  (males  53,  females 

is,  betelnnt  sellers;  95  (males  55,  females  40)  Kalnikars, 

86  (males  42,  females  44)  Bhuj^s ;   85  (males  44,  females 

1»,  liquor-sellers  J   27  (males  14,  females   13)  Kathijiwjldis, 

and   13  (males  8,  females  5)  Bhadbhunjas,  parched  gi-ain 
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!H1B,  though  they  have  little  knowledge  of  their  original 
mostly  Ahirs.      Many  of  them  camo  to  the  district  to  get 
le  garrisons  of  hill  forts.'     Ahirs  of  throe  sub-divisions, 
ffld  ^fk*t  l^"'"'^'-  are  found  in  Sinnar,  Dindori,  Chandor, 
1  Bdgldn.    They  are  believed  to  have  come  from  Upper 
200  years  ago,  and  boar  a  good  character  for  sobriety 
fccncsty  in  their  dealings.     Some  have  taken  to  tillage,  some 
id  work  as  household  servants,  while  the  rest  sell  and  deal 
Besides    Ahirs,    there    are    among    Ndsik    Pardeshis, 
-'■    -    bangle    makers,    Chetris    or    Khatris    the  original 
,    Rajputs   of   different   clans,   and    Brahmans   some 
moneylenders.      As  a  rule^  Pardeshis  are  taller  and 
have  slighter  mouutaches  than  most  Nasik  Hindus, 


ParcUaKU, 


JUunukjf,  C.S. 

'^  thu  It  mftjr  be  rUtad  that  all  tlw  Pwdeshi  villa^ee,   that  is  vilUgea 
,  headmen  uid  moneylenden,  »ro  within  fort  lizmts,  ghera,  m  F«tt» 
1  and  Bhaala.     Mr.  J.  A.  Bainet,  C.S. 
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classes  do  nnf  .%,*      "-'***sea^  fan 

clBj  walls.     Tie/C^^.litT'' !," 
nmn  saint  Ddwal   Md  k^^V  r! 

A  wornan  is  considered  i^n^!,*^ 
All  widow  marriatres  tftt^  F  * 
of  the  month.  Caatl  r  ^  .  ^'^ 
«^Joritjof  votesatil  '^"^^"  « 
eating  a're  J^t^^a^aT'^L  ''' ^ 

We  been  Hindis  fe  tr''""- 
and  abroad     Tl,„..^  '■  ,\f^^y  aol 

federal,,  „':5™j;,^3^-ade 
H».  lot      tL         ^*'  respect  nod 


nAsik, 
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&nd  matton.     JXts,  found  mostly  in  Mdle^aon»  are  regarded 

'  rauch  unlike  Ktiuliis  in  «'  -o  and  living 

M   of  throe  snb-divH^irmH,  i,  Gond,  and 

'gaon  ail  i.    Thuy  aro  believed 

i 'i-ndliari  i  rs  of  the  early  years 

'&e  present  century,  and,  except  the   Baglan  Pendhdria  wlio  deal 

Ij^nun  and  carry  it  to  Malegaon  for  sale,  are  mostly  labourers  and 

kbandtnen.      PArdois  are   huDters  who  snare    aud  net  hares, 

idgvs,  and  deer. 
IcTErDs,  banket  and  mat  makers,  are  foond  in  almost  all  parts  of 
••t.     According  to  the  Jativivek,  the  son  born  to  a  Brdhman 
.•   a  Siiny^i  was  named  a    KarmachAndiil,   and,  by  hia 
wiih  the  daughter  of  a  Brdhman  woman  by  a  Vaishya 
lUiL  Miinid  ract  '  to  have  been  produced.     This  is   no 

The  ;i  o  itnd  calling  of  the  Buruds  combine 

■  arts  out  ■•  tribes.     They  are  generally 

•n  and  ^ii  i    both  at  home  and  abroad, 

»ronuuciaMon  differing  little  from  that  of  the  Kunbis.     They 
_  ami  mutton,   and  driuk   liquor.     Hardworking  and  dirty, 

wmt  of  them  deal  in  bamboos  and  plait  baskets.     A  few  keep  carta 
'    none  of  them  work  aa   labourers.     After  childbirth 
in  impure   for  twelve  days.     They  consult   Brdhmans 
rae.    Widow  mnrriage  is  allowed-    Thoy  are  Shaiva 
re  iioir  houachoM  ih.'itiesaro  Kbantfoffia,  Bhairoba,  and 

t^ome  time  ago,  an  enthusiasm  for  Shiv  worship  led  many 
L..^-^-  :ii  Nilsik  snd  Ahmednagar  to  tie  a  ling  round  their  necks, 
the  Lingdyats.     The  feeling  is  said  to  have  passed  away,  and 
•e  to  have  been  given  up  except  when  their  spiritual  guide 
in.     Bamboos,  required  to  carry  a  dead  body,  are  sold  by 
'  in  turn  at  a  fixed  price  of  9d.  (a*.  6).      The  proceeds 
>  feed  castemen.     They  have  no  headman,  and  disputes 
ttltid  by  the  majority  of  votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  adult  male 
Except  in  Ndsik  whore  they  are  fairly  oflF,  they  are  a 
leolining  caste,   unable  to  earn  more  than  their  daily  bread. 
of  them  send  their  children  to  school. 

iAthis  of    four    sub-divisions,  Mardtha,  Mh6r,    MAng,  and 

%  are  mostly  found  in  Malegaon  and  appear  to  have  settled  in 

Setrict  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Peshwa.     Most  of  them  are 

ioorers,  and  as  a  class   bear   rather  a  bad   name   for  thieving. 

ITI8,  from  the  Karnatak,  have  been  settled  in  the  district  from 

ly   to  sixty  years.     They   speak  Telagu  at  home  and    Mardthi 

Dirty  and  idle  they  are  great  toddy  drinkers,  and  earn 

Vving  by  selling  beads,  sacred  threads,  needles,  small  metal 

1   pieces  of    sandalwood   and   basil    garlands;    others    by 

and  selling   old  worn-out  clothes,  and  some  by  begging. 

<  Deccan  Brihmans  to  officiate  at  their  marriages.      Their 

.ri.shnjichdrya,  lives  in  a   monastery  at  Varsuvargal,  near 

Lid,  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  aud  visits  N^sik  once  in  every 

years.     Their  caste  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of 

le  members  helped  by  their  religious  head  or  his  assistant, 

»n,  whose  duty  it  is  to  settle  the  disputes  referred  to  him  by 

'h  priest.     Tambolis  do  not  belong  to  the  district,  some  seem 
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In  Til,  females  49)  Vaidns ;  52  (males  28,  females  24)  EAUgiris ; 
(malee  IB,  femalee  11)  Bhimtis  or  Uchalds;  aud  7  (mdea  3, 
4)  Berade. 

'  are  found  all  along  tho  SahjAdri  and  Akola  liills, 
king  race,  the  most  civilised  aud  settled  of  tho  hill 
Tbey  belong  to  tliree  classes,  MalhAr,  Dhor,  and  RAj.  la 
loe  and  customs  they  differ  little  from  N^ik  Kunbis. 
grow  hill  grains,  pulse,  oilseed,  and  rice.  Active  and 
jir  love  for  robbery  was  for  many  years  the  chief  obstacle 
ipiv)vement  of  the  district.  Though  they  still  require 
lice  supervision,  they  have  of  late  years,  in  great  measure, 
ttled  to  tillage,  and  their  hiisbandi-y  is  now  little  less  skilful  than 
of  the  local  Konbia.  One  Koli  outlaw,  whose  memory  is  still 
»h  is  the  district,  was  IWghoji  Bhaugrya  of  NAsik  who,  about 
i.  stmck  a  panic  into  the  Marwar  Vitnis.  Enraged  at  the  torture 
mother,  Rdghoji  gathered  a  band  of  Kolis  and  wandering 
th  tJie  district  cot  the  nose  of  every  MjirvJidi  he  could  lay 
on.  The  whole  Mdjvidi  community  fled  in  terror  to  the 
5t  ceotrea.  The  measures  taken  by  the  police  made  the  country 
!^ot  for  him  and  Rflghoji  broke  up  his  band  and  disappeared. 
•He  esx^ped  for  the  time  but  was  caught  by  Captain  Gell  among 
*  cruwd  of  pilgrims  at  Pandharpur.  As  some  of  his  raids  had 
Iweo  accompanied  with  murder  be  was  convicted  and  hanged.^  Koli 
are  seldom  married  till  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen,  and 
.•red  fit  to  live  with  tiieir  husbands.  The  bridegroom's 
goes  to  the  bride's  father,  asks  for  his  daughter,  and  paya 
>m  £1  to £5  (Bs,  10 -Be.  50)  in  money  aud  forty  to  eighty  pounds 
•2  man»)  of  grain.  If  the  bride's  father  thinks  this  enough,  the 
takes  pIuA^e  soon  after.  The  rites  and  customs  are  the 
le  afi  those  at  Kanbi  weddings.  The  girl  brings  few  ornaments 
{nosD  her  father's  house,  and  those  received  from  the  bridegroom 
are  looked  on  as  lent  rather  than  given.  They  usually  bury  the 
dn-\d.  A  raste  meeting  is  held  on  the  twelfth  day  after  a  death  and 
II,  The  chief  mourners  are  considered  impure  for  ten 
akrculdfiOM  or  other  funeral  ooremonies  are  performed. 

ns  seem  to  have  ooroe  into  the  district  from  the  Ddngs.     In 

rtli  they  are  found  in  Kalvan,  B^gl^n,  and  Malegaon,  aud  in 

•nth  they  are  settled   in    some    of   the  richest  sub-divisions.' 

are  a  strong  active  race,  bad  husbandmen  but  good  watchmen, 

nally  given  to  plunder  and  living  chiefly  by  gathering  such 

produce  aa  honey  and  lac.    Though  settled  they  are  still  under 

'lanoe,  and  are  not  allowed  to  move  from  place  to  place 

J  notice  to  the  village  authorities.     Unless  stimulated 

flther  classes,  Bhil  forays  are  prompted  by  love  of  excitement  or 

rather  than  with  a  view  to  plunder.     In   1869,  when  the 
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NindAtion  snppliod  by  Mr.  Rjighoji  of  NiUik.     BtilUaiB' Matharon,  15. 

,:,  ii|.,i.  r,,irT,i,.r  17,156  or  26 -01   percent  of   th«  toUI  populatioo  of  the 

5  or  19'6  per  cent,   in   MMcgJum  6504  or  97   pw  cent, 

ucut,  in  Kindgaon  2240  or  7'4  per  cent,  in  SAvargaon 

n  4M-  4  4  iM/  cti.t,  in  >iiinar  2360  or  3  «  pnr  cent,  and  in  NiphAd  2000  or  3*3  pw 

Mx.  U.  K,  M.  Jamca,  C.S,,  Bhil  Memorandntn  Utli  July  I876i  2. 


except  by  the  men's  lamer  and  ^^ 

tie  „o„H  „,'t; Jzt^-;^ 

LAd8,»  the  most    important  of 
found        ti,„  BilegUun^rMw 
scattered   orer  tho  ~u  i     .-     •*"" 
are  Rh,^,Ii  .        .    ,     ™ole  djstrict. 

„!.?'."  •'fnpati,  and  they  have  al 
the  monkey  e-nrl   fii/^^  vuitig-es  w 

thread  ail  IT  tj^f  T.?'"''  "'«t 
Meh™eVaaj^-,"'°Zi/,t^'^°" 

the  members  if  tt^tV^raS 
two  most   important   of  f w ''^       '*? 

theceremonv    %L^  ♦•         ^aaherwoa 

j"'ooi,,rd%Se^'T,r„'?ro'rti« 


'•(>ora.     A  dinner  is  theti  given  to  the  a^  '    i 

ceremonj     takes    place    almost    inrn 

'    r.     It   18  performed  bj  a  married  couple  the  hems  of  whose 

*  »pe  tied  togetlier.     The  woman  carries  in  a  bamboo  basket, 

certain  arficlea  of  food,  aidha,  and  with  them  a  cake  made 

'    it   Hour   mixed     with  molasses  and  coloured     yellow  with 

powder,   and  the  man   cairies  an   axe  and  a  rope.     The 

\'io,]   by   tlie  marriage  party,   then   walk  to   the  temple  ol" 

^    jiieco  of  broa^icloth  being  held  over  their  heads  all  the 

I     '  i  .   1     II J  '    the  ministering  Gurav  or  his  wife  stands  waiting 

:    I    '    •     ;  h  Li  Imiidle  of  small  twigs  of  five  trees,  the  mango,y(7»i?)j/7, 

'•inli,  and  rttt.   The  articles  of  food  are  kept  by  the  Gurav 

.ij,  but  the  cake  is  retunied  iti  the  bamboo  basket  with  the 

--(  which  are  called /)u;tcA/«f/f/.     The  twigs  are  held  in  great 

•   and  tied  round  a  ptist  in  the  marriage  bootk     WTien  the 

.  e  been  fastened  to  the  post  the  marriage  can  be  celebrated 

:y  obataclo,  but,  withtmt  the  dcvak,  marriage  cannot  take 

igh  it  generally  takes  place  on  the   marriage  day,  the 

'••  M  ttometimes  performed  earlier  if  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 

u,  tiling  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  marriage.* 

One  custom,  peculiar  to  them,  though  not  uncommon   among  the 
'classes,  ijs  for  the  sister  of  the  bridegroom  to  close  the  door  of 
»e,  and  on  his  return  with  the  bride,  after  the  completion  of 
riage,  to  ask   her  brother   to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
arm.     The  bride  promises  to  do  this  and  the  door  is  opened. 
nr  denth  ceremonies  hardly  differ  from  those  of  other  Vanjaris, 
■    iH  the  rule,  no  objection  is  taken  to  the  poor 
,  elites  are  settled    by  a  meeting  of  respectable 
the  presidency  of  the  chief  male  member  of  the 
_Btni«.j  lo's  family.    If  the  accused  is  found  guilty  and  is  not 

le  to  pay  a  fine,  he  is  made  to  stand  before  the  caste  meeting  and 
.^.L.r,  with  his  sandals  on  his  head. 

ire    found  chiefly  in    the    hill  parts   of  Igatpuri    and 

Akola  and  Sahyfidri  ranges.     Among  Hindus  they 

i  a  ifood  position  equal  to  or  above  the  ordinary 

their  surnames   are  said  to  be  pure  Sanskrit. 

■  iud  in   a   Thakur's   possession  in  Igatpuri,  and 

I  -1,  8eem8  to  show  that  as  far  back  as  about  650  they 

'*"    \L  :i*a   and   some  of  thorn    held  positions   of 

d  seem  to  be  the  descendants   of  llajputa 

I  paiisand  married  Koli  women.    In  appearance 

ir,  are  fairer  than  Bhils,  well  made,  and  strong. 

'men    have  a   good    nam©   for  honesty    and    the  wotnen  for 

tr.  The  men  wear  a  scanty  loincloth,  langoti,  and  the  women 

iluir  head-dress  like  a  porkpie  drawing  their  gdri  tight  over  the 
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I  or  deaths  among  rotstionk  or  ceremonial  imptinty  of  the  bride  or  bride- 
mother  are  the  ohAtaeles  meant. 

^.  "    R,  A.  S.  XIV.   16-28.    The  griuit  mna,  'at  the  reqneet  of  BalAmina 

■  fact  that    the  tapper  pUte  was    found  in  a  Thakur's  poaaesaion 

vr  that  Tbakkur  ia  the  name  of  Btltmnui'a  tiibs  and  not  aimply  a  title 


VdrlU. 


'adar$. 


esB    gi9 

nk  as  d 


Tbilrars  will  walk  al^'ist  ai 

^n«f    "^r:-  ^^°°^^  ^  f^^  enjoy  I 
most  are  labonrera  eking  out  a  H 
head-loada  of  firewood    They 

(Aagust .  September) ;    ^^/..^   /j. 
f^f'v^n  vadya  30th,  DivdU    oLhl 

crrymaKing.    The  women  gather 
^dish  of  rod  powder,  ask  fr^S 

?n?^.P*'^°'"'"^°*^«-  Theobserva 
tW^'  "^'^"P'  '^'^'^  ^^«  women  o7t 
men  aJJ  over  the  place. 

in  pi?/^'    perhaps  originally    Vai 
w  Pemt  and  on  the  8ahvadri«      7 

«»te  and  leares,  ianrf  and  Mrf/,- 
clad  and  very  wretched      Tl  •  V 


uroM  thoy  iiro  all  enrtb- workers.     The  Mdti  Vatlars  genemlly 

,..  ■] i ./.ring  and  other  earth  work  on  roads,   dams,  and  wells. 

break  stones  and  serve  aa  qiiarrytuen>  supplying  stones 

purposes.     Jdt  Vadars  prepare*  and   sell  griudat'.ni- 

i'usy   with  anything  else  they  catch  field  mice.     So*  i.il 

art)   settled  by  u  council  whose  decision  is  subject  to  the 

I  of  tho  rulult  lualo  members  of  the  caat^e. 

KXrcABiS.  originally  immigrants  from  the  Konkan,  are  a  forest 
"  'n  nurnber  !*nd  seldom  found  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
.  id  and  aickly  looking  they  are  the  lowest  and  poorest 
lurest  tribea.     Among  some    of  tho  least  poverty-stricken 
ucn  draw  a  ragged  flhouldercloth  across  the  breast,  but 
trMt  go  naked  to  the  waist.     They  speak  a  corrupt  MarAthi  using 
and  then  gome  GajarAti  words.     They  live  cliiefly  on  roots  and 
rbs.  and  eat  almost  every  kind  of  animal  including  rats,  pigs,  and 
'  scrupling  even  to  devour  carcasses.'     Though  the  use 
<i  to  be  forbidden,  one  branch  of  tho  tribe  called  Dhor 
rib  eut  beef,  but  are  not  for  that  reason  treated  as  a  separates 
iviaion.     Forest  conaervancy  has  put  a  stop  to  their  former  craft 
ting  catechn.    Except  a  few  catechu  makers  in  the  noighbonring 
8t«t«*,  they  work  as  field  labourers,  or  gather  and  sell  fire- 
Their  pfoda  are  Chaide  and  Afhasoba,  but  ghosts  and  demons, 
re  their  fa  vonrito  objects  of  worship.   Thoyhave 
Ives  officiate  at  marriage  ceremonies.     Disputes 
riiJtid  liy  a  council  appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  the  deeiljlbn 
i  be  approved  by  a  mass  meeting  of  tribesmen.  ^"^-  "^ 

.KAkdoii}  support  themselves  by  begging,  bOvSket  making,  and 
'.     Their  women  would  seem  to  be  a  very  termagant 
•  laaa,    aa    the     word     Kaikadin    is    proverbial    for    a 
ilsonie  and  <lirty  shrew.     Though  an  orderly  class  they  ai-e 
frally  watched  by  the  police,  as  they  are  given  to  pilfering,  and, 
•ome  cases,  to  housebreaking  and  dacoity. 

IDoa,   medicine   hawkers,   found    wandering   throughout    the 

*t.  tin>of  five  sub-divisions,  Bhui,  Mdli,  MirjumAli,  Dhangar,  and 

'  neither  eat  together  nor  intennarry.    All  are  said 

'l'"  KarnafJik.     They  are  dark  and  strongly  made. 

bably  called  after  the  Mirya  hill  near  RatnSgiri 

'     iling  herbs,*  wear  the  beard,  while  the  rest 

I'rally  camp  outside  of  towns  in  cloth  tents, 

Nvith   them  on    assos.     On  halting   at    a 

k  through  the  streets  and  lanes  with  two 

I  led  to  botli  ends  or  to  the  same  end  of  a  stick, 

iiUlf  or   drug-selling  doctor,  or  Nddi  Pariksha 

.  ihat  is  ]  .  ing  doctor.    They  talk  Kanarese  and  Telagn  at 

lan  lucoiToct  ^Oi'jitbi  or  Ilindustdni  abroad.    They  eat 
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Tim  or  lift««n  yattn  ftg» 
laflli«<i  by  an  epidemio. 
*ikf  Ike  nored  H«nain4n 
itrj  UhA  KT*  only  now  hcgiD 
Bombay  Oftiett<ter,  X.  129. 


immense  encampment  of  KAtknria  in  V  < 
they  bebcved  wm  a  punishment  i 
|ys  OQ  Mah(ldev'«  bill.     They  accoii 
ig  to  return  in  auukll  number*, 


one  16  found  working  for  hire  h 

lasts.     A  woman  ,s  held  fco  be  imt 
Jixcept  at  marriage,  no  rites  are  o 

BeiMTis,  or  UcHLAs,  are.  exo 
Sah^^dns  settled  only  in  Niphdd, 
who  have  hvediu  the  district  for  ^ 
aresupi^sedtohare  been  driven 
strongly  ^ade,  and,  except  that 
do  not  differ  from   local  low  elZ 

M/rv'.?'v?'"'"^'  and  «ome t^ 

rough  Marathi.  If  a  man  and  w^od 
fche  woman's  head  and  the  man's  he 

forced  to  drink  cow's  urine,  and  the 
It  an.mtriguG  is  suspected  but  ia , 
mq^ee    ,nto  the  ma'tter,  and  if ' 

bistruthyt.tLb;^:?rL-^t 

the  oil  IS  poured  into  a  large  iron  no 
a  stone  weighing  twelve  piceTstEra 

isscalded  they  are  made  to  pay  the  £ 
are  put  out  of  e^ste      Th„fi      • 
it  i-uZ.      ■        ,.  "■^*'«*-     1  no  nne  ig  sn 
If  there  18  a  dispute  between  a  debt? 
for  which  no  bond  has  been  ^sed 

laid  on  the  ground,  close  to  where 

fcSf  1   ^^m^  ^^  is  asked  to  pi,   — 
phe  leaf  the  diSDntfi  ia  B«f*i^  Jl 


lSIK. 


professional  thieves  stealing  in  markets  and  other  open 

tween  snnriae  and    sunset.      They   never    rob    houses, 

iVh  flesh  eaters  they  never  eat  l>eef.     They  keep  the  same  fasts 

1:   ■   '     -  as  oth»Ar  Hindus.     Thoy  worship  Devi  and  Khandoba. 

y  -if  dead  without  performing' any  rite.    'J'hey  never  send 

Mr  I  to  schools.     Bbbads,  found  only  in  Mdlegaon,  are  of 

1  .  Herads  proper,  Maiatha  Beiiids,  aud   Md,ug  Horads, 

are  mostly  labourers  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  are  not 

uently  found  committing  petty  tliefts. 

*  Depressed  Castes,  whose   touch   is  considered  by  Hindus  a 

t-en  in  nnmbcr  with  a  total  strength  of  88,(550  souls 

J-  .females  4.'>j051)  or  12"78  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu 

Of  these  71,666  (males  34,779,  females  36,887)   were 

or  watchmen  ;  9132  (malws  4839,  females  4593)  Chambhdrs, 

;  5732  ^ninles  21>ii5,  females  2767)  Mangs,  rope-makers  and 

-  'iSS,  females  254)  RamoshivS ;  308  (males  165, 

s ;  238  (males  128,  females  110)  Mochis,  shoe- 

i^s  131,    females  101)  Bhangis,   scavengers;    313 

.!..-   'S  151)  Mang(Tarudis,snakc-charmer8  and  dancers; 

es  44,  females  44)  Dhors;  and  4  (males  3,  female  1)  Dheda, 
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are  fonud  in  hnts  in  the  outskirts  of  almost  all  villages, 

twelve  aud  a  half  sub-divisions,  Somvansi,  Dom,  Advan, 

rii.ilkar,  Pular,  Sutad,  Dlted,  Pan, Ghadoshi,  BAvcha,  Gopdl, 

aste  Rati,  Somvansi  is  the  only  one  found  in  strength 

According  to  their  own  account  their  founder  Svarup 

.S*om.  .    sprang  from   the  sole  of  Brahma's  foot.     They  are 

ilark  and  strongly  made.     Except  that  they  keep  the  top- 

uien  shave  thp  hea<l  aud  beard,  and  wear  the  moustache.  They 

thi  bfith  at  home  and  abroad.     A   few  are  well  housed, 

live  in  hots  with  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs.     They  eat 

Hnd  hens  and  the  flesh  of  dead  cows,  bullocks,  and  bufFaloes, 

f  never  eat  pigs  or  horses.    Their  staple  food  is  wheat,  millet, 

oli.     On   fi'rttivo  days  sweet-cakos,  puraupcjJin,   are   eaten. 

mta  of  land  as  village  servants*  and  watchmen, 

len   and  labourers,  and  some  serve  in  Infantry 

uta.     Mhars,  as  a  whole,  have   gained  considerably  by  the 

of  the  j*ailway,  many  of  them  getting  steady  and  well  paid 

ent  as  workers  on  the  line.     One  Mhdr  boa  been  a  very 

contractor  for  masonry  ballast  and  earth,^  and  is  now  a 

They   worship    Khandoba,   Bhairoba,  Aibhavtlni,  and 

IT.     Their  chief  places  of  pilgrimage  are  Ndsik,  Trimbak, 

ur,  Paithun,  and  Pultamba  in  Ahmednagar.     They  keep 

a  holidays.    The  Somvatisis  especially  observe  Bhadvi  or  the 

day  of  the  bright  half   of  Bhadrapad  (August -September). 

that  day  seven  dough  lamps  are  made  and  light-ed,  balls  of 


Mhdn, 


mrmt  brgc  villages  there  is  some  fead  betr»'een  tho  Kunbis   mmI  MhAni.     Aa 

Mti-^-ftittjrMhiira  clAim.  while  the  Kunbis  refiue  Ihem,  a  share  of  the  grain  crop. 

I  or  two  instancos  the  dispute  has  been  ciuTiecl  to  the  High  Court.    Mr.  J.  A, 


jy  Degginf^  or  Dy  proacmng  w  wi 
not  liold  their  hirtans,  or  preftchi 
M liars'   rest-house  whore   the  Mh] 
of  these  hirfans  is,  in  most  cases, 
the  UAruvijayR,  Harivijayn,  and  Pil] 
bold  in  the  month  of  Shrdvan  ( 
investiture  with  the  sacred  thre; 
called    kdnshiiivni   or   ear,cleansi 
and  girla  after  the  child  is  five  yei 
eleventh  dayg  of  the  Hindu  mouth 
»  Mhilr  Goedvi  who  offers  thein  to 
child  is  a  boy  the  priest  seats  him 
if  she  is  a  girl.     He  then  breathes 
words  Namo  Shiv  Ram  Krifthna  Ha 
name  of  Shiv,  RAm,  Krishna,  and  H 
the  Gosilvn  becomes  the  child's  sp 
few  minor  points  their  marriage 
performed  by  Chambhdrs.'      Wi( 
Allowed  sxibject  to  the  conditions 
disputes  are  settled  at  a  meeting' t 
beadman,  mehetar. 
riuimUtiirt.  ChAmdhars,  or  tanners,  are  foi 

almost  the  whole  district.  They  m 
I)hor-Dak3hani,  Pardeahi,  Hind 
Madrasi,  Jingnr,  Mochi,  and  MAn 
Dhor-Dakshani  are  found  in  conai 
district,  and  the  rest  in  particular 
Bhagur.  The  sub-divisions  nei 
intermarry, 

Dakshani  Chdmbbilrs  seem  to  hi 

They   are  generally  dark,    but  hfl 

^^^^^^^HdifiFerent   from  Kunbis.     They  j| 


NAsnc. 


in  one-storied  houses,  aud  thoir  nsnal  food  is  pnlse  and  bread, 
They  wear  tht)  ordinary  Kuubi  dress.      On  the  occasion 
il,  nt  a  cjvste  meeting,  clotlies  and  ornaments  are  given  to 
vie,  and  a  silk  wuist  thread,  called  kargota,  and  a  ooooanut  to 
idegrouui.    Thou,  according  to  tUo  convenience  of  both  parties 
iu  cousultatiou  with  a  Yajurvudi   Brahman,  a  luoky  day  and 
^oLosen  for  the  marriago.     No  limit  of  age  is  fixed  for  the 
titber  of  boys  or  of  girls.     If  their  parents  are  well-to-do 
ied  at  au  early  age.     But,  among  the  poor,  boys  often 
:  lied  till  they  are  thirty  or  thirty-five,  and  girls  till  they 
I  or  sixteen.    Before  the  marriage  a  Brdhman  is  asked  to  fix 
i.>r  rubbing  the  boy  with  turmeric,  and  he  generally  chooses 
{day  three  or  four  days  before  the  marriago.   After  the  boy  has  been 
thed,  bfirau  of  the  turmeric  is,  with  music,  taken  to  the  girl's  bouse 
a  party  of  the  boy's  women  relations  aud  friends.     On  reaching 
■  bride  is  rubbed  with  the  turmeric,  and  presented  with 
iiaujentH.    Ou  the  marriage  day,  about  a  couple  of  hours 
appointed  time,  the  bi-idegroora,  riding  on  a  horse,  goes 
--ion  to  the  temple  of  Mdruti  followed   by   his   male  and 
Itnale  rvhitioos  and  friends.     His  sister,  or  if  he  has  no  sister  some 
feuialo  relation,  sits  behind  him  if  she  is  ayoung  girl,  or,  if  she 
I  grown  up,  walks  behind  him  holding  a  brass  vessel  with  a  bunch 
"  beads  aud  some  betel  leaves,  and  a  cocoanut  placed  over  the 
ilh.     At  the  temple  the  bridegroom  is  decked  in  a  paper  crown 
:eivea  a  turban  and  such  other  presents  as  the  bride's  father  is 
ho  give,  and  then  goes  iu  procession  to  the  bride's  house.     On 
wnj  and  at  the  bride's  dwelling,  a  cocoanut  or  a  piece  of  bread 
kvod  in  fi'ont  of  his  head  and  thrown  away.     The  rest  of  the 
konios  differ  little  from  those  observed  by  the  higher  castes.    A 
MM'ic-ooloured  cloth  is  held  between  the  pair,  while  tho 
repeating  verses  and  throwing  grains  of  rice  and  millet 
;ind  bndegi'oom.      At  the  lucky  moment  the  cloth  ia 
J  J,  and  the  guests,  clapping  their  hands,  join  the  priest  iu 
r  grain,  while  tho  married  couple  encircle  each  others'  neoka 
ui-»wer  garlands  or  yellow  threads.     Then  betel  is  handed  to  the 
i»  and  turmeric  powder  and  saffron  to  the  women.     After  this  the 
■  .1  bridegroom  present  five  married  women  with  some  wheat 
live  dry  dates,  and  five  botolnuts.     Tho  pair  then  tie,  each 
other's  right  wrist,  a  yellow  thread  with  a  piece  of  turmeric 
"  to  it.      In  the  evening  the  bride's  father  gives  a  dinner  to 
rjdegpoom  and  his  relations  aud  friends.    This  usually  consists 
lary  food,  pulse,  and  bread  ;  but,  if  the  people  are  well-to-do, 
food  is  prepared.      Next   day  the  bridegroom's  father  gives 
nfphn,  to  tho  bride's  relations  and  friends,  at  which 
LP  and  butter,  and  sometimes  pulse  and  bread  are 
Ou   the  third  day,  at  a  ceremony  called  nidndav  or  phal 
the  bride  ia  presented  with  clothes   and  ornaments,  and  a 
1  quantity  of  wheat  or  rioo  and  a  pieoo  of  coooa  kernel,  some  dry 
altnonds,  and  betelnuts  are  laid  in  her  lap.     The  parents  and 
ms  of  both  sides  give  and  receive  presents  of  clothes.     Then 
'^        lom's  mother  and    her  female   relations   and  friends, 
vhite  clothes,  go  in  proceasion  with  music  to  the  bride's 
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«»n«c  and  fire^vorks,  accompany 

Wk  to  the  bridegi-oom's  house 
return  to  his  house,  his  father  gif 
the  turmeric  ,«  taken  from  tj 
from  the  neck,  aud  all  trace, 
Pol>-ga,„y  and  widow  marriage  ai 

IS  oaiien     Ihej  have  a  ruJe  that  I 

Widow's  husband  must  be  either  a 

Thev  either  bury  or  burn  the  c 

m  handfuls   of   dust       When  ih», 

vessel  full  of  water  on  liis  shoulder 
ground,  and  cries  aloud.  The  f^ 
Borne,  and  separate  after  chev^„^ 
h^JH  ^^^b^'^^-^tdaytheeaTth^C 
On  ^th«':  ^",^-\b»™^>  the  ashes  are 
thed«!       *'^^^'"'^«°'*^heafcba| 

left  ft  Z'  '""^"^^l  '^''^  ^'^  thro 
lett  for  the  crows.     The  party  who  hj 

io^ir^htLrrs^^^^ 

the  hereditary  tanner  of  the  vil  al  d 
leathor  hke  other  Chambhars    h^  S 
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it  adultery.     If  the  disclplo  agrees  to  ke^p  tbeae  rules  the 
I-.  »i.  -.    ^,uj  asks  him  to  bathe,  and  then  recites  a  verse  in  his 
V>  _  in  rc'tiim  a  fee  of  from  three  to  six  pence  (2-i  as.),^ 

>o^L  regarded  as  the  npiritual  guide  of  the  Cd-ste,  the  hova's 
?nce  i»  not  necessary  at  marriage  or  other  festivo  occa8ion8> 
oven  at  a  meeting  held  for  settling  caste  disputes.  If  he  happens 
be  present  at  such  a  meeting  he  is  paid  a  shilling  or  two 
8- Re.  1)  from  the  fine  levied  from  the  guilty  man.  They 
lise  an  hereditary  headman  t«.lled  mchciaria.  Caste  disputes 
Lied  at  a  meeting  of  adult  male  members  in  consultation  with 
tnmu.  A  Chd,mbhitr  is  put  out  of  caste  for  not  giving  casto 
»,  for  nsing  filthy  language  to  a  castefellow,  for  killiug  a  cow, 
dining,  smokiug,  or  having  sexual  intercourse  with  a  Alhdr,  a 
or  a  Mnsalmdn.  A  person  thus  expelled  is  re*admitted  into 
on  payment  of  a  fine,  geuemlly  a  caste  dinner,  imposed  at  a 
in^  of  the  adult  males  of  the  caste.  Caste  dinners  are 
iptilflory  on  occasions  of  birtli^j,  betrothals,  niJirriuges  and  deaths, 
-hment  for  breaking  cRste  rules.  Th»:>y  never  send  their 
i,  but  are,  on  the  whole,  a  fairly  off  and  contented  class. 

Pardeishi  Cljilmbhilrs  who  are  of  several   snb-divisions,  including 
la,  Jatves,  Dhors,  and  Kataia,  claim  descent  from  the  saint 
tho  author   of    many  poems  and  religious  songs.'      Their 
>f  "il  details  from  those  of  the  Deccau  Chambhdrg. 

riago  tho  members  of  the  bride's  and  of  the 
legTXiom's    households   never   dine     with   one   another,   and    no 
it    food  is  touched  so  long  as   the  marriage  festivities  last, 
bridegroom's  marriage  crown  is  very  cleverly  made  of  palm 
"    -r\\\  instead  of  holding  a  piece  of  cloth  between  the  bride  and 
TM  at  the  moment  of  marriage,  thoy  are  made  to  walk  seven 
■\  pillar.     These  Clulmbh^rs  speak  Hindustani  at  home 
»d  i.  'ct  A[ar4thi  abroad.    They  are  very  devout  worshippers 

lihavani.      It  is  not  known    when    the    Bengal,   MArwdr,    and 
Iras  Chilmbhdrs  came  U)  Nasik,  but  they  cannot  be  very  old 
llera  as  they  speak  the  language  of  their  native  country.' 

KAkos,    also  called  V^ljantris  or  musicians,  are  generally  dark, 

wanwj  and  sturdy,  passionate,  revengeful,  rude,  and  greatly  feared  as 

rers.     They  make  brooms,  baskets  and  ropes  of  coir,  twine,  and 

••r.    Some  serve  in  Infantry  Regiments,  others  are  village  watch- 

guidea,  grooms,  musicians,*  and  hangmen.     They  also  beg  and 

nvM,  and  are  under  special  pohce  surveillance.     They  worship  the 
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•  T^ir  verse  runs,  Soham  ha  ny  matUnx  khara,  chttJkf  chnvrydAkha  phera  :  me».tiiog, 
i|  ia  J.     This  is  our  own  true  charm  for  Avoiding  the  eighty-fnur 
s^. '    The  prftcticQ  of  Meking  apirittial  teaching  is  uid  to  be  much  leas 
HP  tii.iu  it    .     '  ;     ' 

idim,  boi  1  "tiirgonda  now  c&Ued  Shri^ndn  in  Ahmednagar,  ia  said  to 

( I  ■'  ''<"  ■"••"■»  •'■'■'iiir,  and  miiBt  therefore  have  Honrished  some 

Though  not  the  author  of  any  great 
rtuiae,  una  dohnU,  are  well  known. 
k:  (Jliunihlxirs   at  T.hagur,  near   Devlili,  seem  to  hare  settled  there 
hment  of  the  Devldli  camp. 
Tlicir   i'r!>i''>(>al  mnsionl  instruments  are  the  tambourine  rfq/*,  two  clarionB  sanau, 
ooe  mtr,  JThe  music  produced  by  these  is  caUud  Hilemiri  fi^/o. 


It""  »'«™''"  "'-e  hold  to  be  irpurlfor  , 

Ziti  If"-  r4^  «ira™  s 

oia,  and  bojs  when  they  are  sixteen  or  i 
ejcpensoa  vary  from  £10  to  £30  rR«   in 

burn    he  de^id.     Caste  dinnws  are  ^Ve^ 

nv,Ut,on8  bein^  sent  to  fric ndTafd:^ 

I've  at  a  great  distance.     Some  of  them^ 

MocHis  are  found  in    large  vnllaryes  a 

leather,  cut  and  dye  skins,  and  make  shod 

Jhey  arc  more  skilful  than  Chdmbhdrs   bi 

their  fondness  for   drint  ^ rnV"'^"f'^«>  °^ 

north  India  art  faWv  off    H  ^>'^"^\.^°l 

HalemXbb     *■       J   7  ^'   *^^^''*   conditoi 

«alemAb8,    found  here  and  there  in  the 

who  make  sandals,  vaMmis.  only      Do„n 

colour   leather  and  make  leather  bat« 

«a^dals  a.  that  branch  of  the  craft  T?oI] 

They  do  not  dine  with  Chdmbh^rL     Dh 

A«  J"  r"^.t'  '^"^  "^'^^^  ^ater-bags    Z 
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►r  a  long  time,  others,  after  resting  fur  a  few  days,  pass  on  in 

onr  of  pilif ritnage.  The  1 872  census  returns  show  twelve  classes 

strength  of  8500  (lualus  4738,  females  3702)  or  r22  jjer  cent 

whole  Hindu  pt>pulation.     Of  those  2990  (males  1G13,  femalea 

were  Clowivis  ;  ItJOO  (irialea  1H6,  females  514)   Bairagis  ;  919 

.  5«i'>,  fHumlos  3M8)  Manbhavs ;  757  (aiales  383,  females  374) 

■fe  uales  281,  females  317)  Gondhalis  ;  382  (males  201, 

PV  i  'igiMns;    26S  (males  lOi,  fenuilcs  1()4)  Chitrakathis; 

njfclea  132,fiMu»le8  134)  Jogia;  2«30  (males    138,   females   122) 

i;    231  (males   119,  females    112)  Kdnpbitds;  113   (males  56, 

PS  67)  Gondls;  49  (males  24,  females  25)  Panguls;  and  7  (malea 

ial«e  2)  Vttsadevs. 

iJlTtS,   of  whom   many   are  settled   in  different  parts  of  the 

rt-,  are  worshippers   of  Vishnu  and  Shiv,  and  are  recruited 

Er.T,.,.^o+  ^\\  castes.     They  rub  ashes  over  their  bodies,  and  wear 

I.  jvelled  and  sometimes  coiled  round  the   head.     They 

!■  it  lieggingand  visitmg  places  of  pilgrimage.     Some  are 

I  of  perfumes,  fragrant  ointments,  and  asafcetida,  and 

'  to  KJiaudesh  and  Nagar  for  the  sale  of  their  wares  ; 

&         ,        ;    y  in  Trimhak,  are  rich,  dealing  in  jewelry,  owning 

j  lendmg    money,  and  tratling  on    a   largo  sc-alo    in   grain. 

lots,    or     VaikAois,^  are    drawn   from   almost   all  classes  of 

miA.     Many  of  them  have  settled  like  the  Gos^via,  but  do  not 

t-  ' '         ^ition.     They  own  land  and  keep  cattle.     Amung 

ip  Vishnu  and  Shiv,  Ram  and  Krishna,  and  among 

iiitivjiiii   and    Mahalakshrai.     Many  of  them   belong  to 

,  malliM,  and   lead  a  celibate  life.      In   Pauchvati,  of 

renown  from  which  Sita  is  said  to  have  been  carried  by 

u-headed  king  of  Ceylon,  four  alms-houses,  saddvarls, 

and    religions    beggars    visiting   the   GodAvari,    are 

by  Bombay  merohanta.     MJLnbhAvs,  of  both  sexes,  live 

in    nuttfig  or  religious  houses.     They  all  shave  the  head 

f  lothes.     They  wander  about  in  banda  and  receive 

I  I  to  their  order  by  their  parents.     They  are  respected 

K  people,  but  hated  by  the  Brtlhmans  to  whose  power  they  are 

eo.      BaABADjs,  also  called    Danre   Gos^vis,   found   in  small 

era,  are  a  poor  class  who   make   a  living  by    begging  and 

rtng  cotton   loin-girdles,  kachha.     While  begging  they  beat  a 

drum  called  damm,  and  chant  songs  in  honour  of  Jotiba  their 

I^P  god  whi»«o  chief  shrine  is  in  Tlatnagiri.^     They  worship 

^^Chaudoba,  Bhairoba,  and  Devi.     When  a  family  has  to  give 

I  in  honour  of  Jotiba,  a  BharAdi  must  always  be  called,  fed, 

Jd  one  pice  as  alms.     Before  sitting  to  his  meal  the  BharAdi 

BODie  ballads  in  praise  of  the  god.     Gondhalis,  wandering 

rs  who  sing  and  dance  and  form  a  separate  caste,  are  generally 
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I  the  Buukrit  vi  ap«rt  from,   ftud  nla  pMsion  :  one  free  from  or  roid  of 

by  BhArilil{«  Jotilxs  U  worshipped  by  recent  Kunbi  Hettlers  from  Poona, 

Ami  SboLtpiir  whens  Jotiba  is  held   in   groat   revereuce  by  »U  cImwm. 

tAdar  settled  N^ik  oloaMB   woraliip  JotibA,   who  i«  origiaAUjr  «  south 
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and  the  uniform  of  the  diincer.     When 

of  the  family  sets  a  wooden  stool  called  ^ 

in  whose  honour  the  dance  is  given,  and, 

and  a  brass  or  copper  cup  containing  be^ 

a  half  cocoa  kernel  filled  with  rice,  a  1 

piece.    Near  the  stool  is  placed  a  lighted 

stands  in  front  dressed  in  a  long  whit©  n 

wearing  a  cowrie  garland  round  his  u« 

The   others  stand  behind   him,  two  { 

third  with  a  torch.     The  torch,  divU,  ia! 

and  turmeric.     The  head  dancer  then  si 

accompanying  him  and  the  torch-beal 

jokes.      After   about  an  hour  a  prayfl 

goddess  and   the  company  drops  gome 

brass  pot  held  by  the  head  dancer.     'IT 

them   with  cocoa  kernel  and  sugar  ;  th< 

betel  leaf;  and  the  party   breaks  up, 

to  the  dancers,  but  they  generally  get  \ 

and  if  the  host  is  well-to-do,  a  turban. 

end  are  fairly  off.     Janqams,  Lingayat 

Sthivaraand  Chirantia,  are  found  in  ven 

hanging  from    their  necks  a  small   sif 

emblem  of  Shir.     The  Chirantis  lead  a  i 

or  holy   places.        The    Sthavara    8erv| 

laymen.     Besides  acting  as   priests  son 

to  house  and  village  to  village  dressel 

carrying  a  conch  shell  or  a  drum  calU 

Ravals  have  taken  to  make  silk  and  a 

They  eat  no  animal  food.     8ome  of  thei 

they  are  fairly  off  many  living  in  well  e 

are  of  many  kinds,  some  foretell   futui 

showmen  to  deformed  animals.    Perso 
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»n  tlayB  Ki  one  camp,  bnt  do  not  move  daring  the  rainy  months, 

r  they  happiju  to  be  when  thci  raiu  begins.     Duriiii^ 

ry  on  tijeir  usual  btisinoss,  and,  when  times  are  l>ad, 

lieir  gains  by  begging.     Panouijj  are  a  class  of  beggjira 

^-iu  at  tKjok-crow  and  are  never  seen   bogging  after  the  sua 

lap.     They  gi:>  abi)ut  {iraising  Hindu  guds,  and  receive  abns  eitlier 

ey  ur  clothes,  blessing  the  nftmos  of  the  givers'  forefathers. 

«V8  wear  bjug  peacock  feather  hats  and   support  themselvea 

ing.     Tliey  play  na    a  flute    calhxl  pova  and   take  abns  in 

or  wora-out  clothes.     They  pride  themselves  in  being  beggars, 

Uothinar  will  tempt  them    to  become  labourers.      N.vndiv.Ilks 

a  bull  in  n  smart  cloth  with  a  fringe  of  jangling  bells  and  a  bell 

I,  and,  taking   him  with   them  beg  from  honse   to   house. 

if    VaaudevB,   Joshis,   and   Nandivfiles,   oat   together  and 

rry. 

According^  to  the  1872  census,  Naaik  Musalma'ns  numbered 

,148  soul)).     They  wore  found  over  almost  the  whole  district,  their 

TOber  varying  from  4593   in  the   Nasik  sub-division   to  435    in 

■n.     In    the  absence  of  any  written  record,  there  is  muoh 

«e   to  the    earliest   Musalman    settlement    in    Nasik,     The 

iiis  of  the   Deccan,    under  Ala-ud-din    Ghori 

J     tur  (1318)  do  not  seem  to  have  left  any  lasting 

k   on  the  Nasik  |H>ople.     It   was  not  until   the  establishment  of 

^r -^^lim    kingdoms    of    Khandesh     (1377)     and  Ahmednagar 

nd  the  arrival  of  Moslim  miisionaries  that  the  Miisalmins 

g"kU    :o   form    a  separate  community.     The   two    leading   Nasik 

sionnrieM    wf*re   Khvvaja    Khunmir    Husaini     (1520)    and    Syed 

•^^  ';  Sarmast  Husaini  (1568).   Sometimes  the  missionary 

•ell  as  a  preacher,  trust  in  his  power  to  cure  doing 

ch  to  irister  a  belief  in  his  creed.     At  the  same  time  much  of  their 

was  due  to  their  influenoe  with  the  neighbouring  Musalman 

Of  oonveraions  by  force  under   the  early  Deccan  dynasties 

is  no  recor<l ;  the   Lakarharas,  Multdnis,  and  other  classes  are 

ence  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzub's  zeal  for  the  faith. 

The  Syeds  and  PirzAdila  are  the  only  examples  of  strictly  foreign 
ent.  The  classes  who  stylo  themselves  Shaikhs  and  Pathans, 
r  there  are  almost  no  Moghals,  show  no  signs  of  a  foreign  origin 
in  their  features  or  in  their  character.  Nor  is  their  name 
•h  to  prove  a  foreign  origin  as,  in  the  Deccan,  Hindu  converts 
>nly  took  the  class  name  of  their  patrons  or  converters. 
dikwSris,  the  leading  local  body  who  style  themselvea 
and  who  are  said  to  have  been  caUod  after  Haidar  AH  N^ik 
are  pi*obably  the  descendants  of  Hindu  converts.  No 
of  pore  Kabul  descent  are  settled  in  the  district;  any  that 
at*  visitors.  The  Syeds  are  found  in  N As ik  only ;  the  other 
are  distributed  throughout  the  district. 

At  Ndsik,  three  or  four  families  of  Syeds  claim  descent  from 
Qsain,  the  younger  son  of  Ali,  through  their  forefather  saint 
hw^ja  Khunmir  Husaini  who  came  from   Persia    about  the  end 
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to  "-k^,,i"i'^:i,,°f;»»Sl  their 
"niesa  under  siwr,™  •  '  '^"''y  ""' 
«;a„   the  .UIC^T'S  ' 

r;ttiX^t-igL^Hf^ 

Govoniment  service.  ^«°^table^ 

PirzAdAs  are  a  dasa  of  Q^  j    JB 

deaconded  from  thn  ?o  •  ?  o  ^^^^  ^"O' 

l>BOn  ooi  of  tL  ,„    ,       "'*'"■  *""'<«'  ' 

Pir=cada8  are   mostly  Vrthj'''''    ^" 
and  rather  faU  eyeLljI  \v       ^^^^  ^ 
maiTintf  faces  xvlv?^,*,    '  l*"^  "°««  '^  o^ 
expression  t  fi?       'f ":''  ^^'^'^''es  are 

JiligH  ?,v^V,^;/S-^of  the  ,nontl 
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My  ttmrry  with  these  Syed  fatniliea,  th©y  havo  no  objection  to 

iiTs?  of  Sliaikh.s  or  Piitliansof  good  family.     Except 

T  .]  most  honoured  among   them  munnges  the  lands 

ll  ,   111   whose   revenues   most  of  them  have  some  sliaro, 

i  knowledijcd    head   of  their  coniraunity.     Most   teach 

ir  ohUili-eu  isotno  Arabic,  Persian,  llindusUlni,  and    Manlthi^  and 

r  t%vr»  have  lately  begun  to  send  their  boys  to  learn  Kuglish  iu 

:  high  school. 

tliere  nro  five  chief  classes,  Bohordsj  KokaniSj  Multdiiis, 
U-  ,   lud  Alalabiiris. 

BabooAs,    foand    in     Nasik    where  they   narabor  about  thirty 

lie»,  are  said  to  havo  settled  in    the  district  during  the  last. 

ladrod  yeurs,  and   most  of  them  since  the  opening  of   the  railway 

IWl).     All  are  Shirts  f>f  the  Isniaili  sect,   followers  of   the   Miilla 

liL'fc  »>f  Siirat  who  is  tljeir  high  priest,     With  a  strain  of  Arab 

u  blood,  they  are  probably  chiefly  converts  from  among 

J  111!' J a  traders  of  Gujarat,     Moat  of  the  families  were  settled  in 

imKny  before   they  moved  to  NA.sik.     All  are  shopkeepers  selling 

iBcry,   Enroperm  hardware,  and  kcrosino  or  gaa-Iight  oil  as  it  is 

called,  and  some  of  thorn  making  and  selling  iron  vessels  for 

Idiog^  ^ater  and  oil.     They  are  a  well-to-do  class  and  have  a 

[iue  of  their  own,  which,  within   the  hist  Qve  years,  they  havo 

nil  and  greatly  enlarged.     They  are   a  religions  people,  their 

iliip  and  family  ceremonies  being  conducted  by  a  deputy,  ruiibf 

Uie  rinrat  Mulla  Sabeb. 

KoiCAMS,  who  as  their  name  shows  are  settlers  from  the  Konkan,' 

largo  community  in  Na?ik,     Descendants  of  the  Arab  and 

»tan  refugees  and  traders,  who,  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth 

'*!"d  aloruj  the  coast  of  ThAna,  they  are  said  to  havo  come 

it  a  hundred  years  ago.     Except  some  newly  married 

ihfi  Koukan,  who  speak  the  mixture  of  Arabic,  Hindustani, 

•hi  which  in  known  as  the  Kokani  dialect, the  Nasik  sottlera 

•can  Hindnst/mi.     Tall  and  muscular,  though  spai-e,  with 

ly,  or  clear  olive  skins  and  black  or  brown  eyes,  the  Kokania 

liar  and  clear  cut  features,  with  generally  an  expression    of 

ju»d  intelligence.     The  younger  men  wear  the  hair  hanging 

je  of  the  ear,  and  the  older  shave  the  head.     The  hair  on  the 

'oj*ii«.r  hji  18  close  cut  by  the  young,  and  shaved  by   the  old.     Both 

y.t'ar.i'  .mid  old  wear  full  curly  bofir<l8,     The  men  have  the  common 

:  dreas,  and  the  women  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice,  though 

.  ..aments  are  the  same  as  those  worn  by  the  Deccan  Musjdradu 

n.     They  are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  crafty,  hardworking,  sobop 

-■•■   f  tod  of    amusement,  and,  though    thrifty,   charitable   and 

■  '.    In  their  intercourse  with  other  Musalmans  they  maintain 

-I'rve.     The  Niisik  Kokani  s,  almost  to  a  man,  are 

.  iklly  in  rice.     They  lend  money  to  huabandmon 

take  rice  iu  payment.     Some  buy  standing  crops  of  rice,  othora 
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r-rotiouacc  and  writ«  the  word  Kokan  not  Konkan.  They  aeom  to 
':  (onn  to  niAke  it  mnan  in  their  8()eoch  what  the  Himin  Konkaa 
m,  'The  Land  of  HilU.' 
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and  rehgioua  teacborg.     At  H,^ 
and  ,nuu/„...  learned  iu  thet3 
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cmttle  breeders.     8uatita  in  nainff  they  kuow  uothing  of  their 
>Q.     Their  daily  lite  ditlcra  little  from    that   of   their  Kutibi 
»b«^«ir«,      It  is  (^rfn  8ni<l    that  some  of  them,  not  knowing  thoir 
'lindii  ones.     They  do  not  send  their  chililrt«u 
<   Alultauiii  are  dying  out;   but  the  Khdudesh 
knia  arc  moro  onmerous^  uud  as  huabandmea  aro   prosperous 
trcll-toodo. 

f.tcaRHAttXa,  of  wood  sellers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Nasik^ 

li,  Ahtiiednagar,   Poona,  and  all  parts  of  the  Doccan.     In 

J        .-8  rh<»y  are  a  mixed  population  of  Shaikhs  and  a  few  Syeds, 

during  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  were  joined  by  a  large  number 

lUa  converts,  who  were  either  wood-scllera  when  they  were 

or  took  to  wood  Belling  when  they  became  MuBalinitns.     They 

like  tlie  common  Ueccan  Musalmans,  except  that  some  of  the 

BB4)n   w«?flr  the  Aliirtithi   robe  and  bodice.     They   are  quiet  antl 

~ "  of  them  given  to  gdnja  smokingj  but  most  of  them 

,  and  well-tu-do.     They  sell  wood  both  for  building 

£or  fael,  and  buy  wood  from  private  sources  as  well  as  at  forest 

'fliey  store  it  in  their  vards   or   compounds,  and   in   open 

which    they  hire   for  the   purpose.     The    business   though 

iiiires  capital,  and  for  this   reason  many  have  taken  to 

,  chit'tly  private  and  Government  service  as  messengera 

>ltc«  constables.     They  are  Sunnis  in  name,  but  are  not  careful 

their  prayers.     They  form  a  se[)arate  community   with  one  of 

HIT  ooniber  as  head,  who  has  power  to  settle  disputes  by  KmaU  fines 

go  to  meet  the  ex]ien8ea  of  the  nearest  mosque.     They  teach 

lildren  a  little  Hindustani.     None  of  them  ha.s  risen   to  any 

under  Government. 

18  are  roughly    estimated    at   aboni    200   souls.     They 

ly    stay    in    large    towns,  and   never  visit   villages    except 

eposes  of  trade.     Even   in  Nasik  few  are  settled,  almost  all 

>rward  to  the  time   when  they  shall  have   laid  by  enough  to 

to  their  native  laud.     They  belong  to  the  part  Arab  part  local 

lunity,  which,  in  the  beginning  of    the  sixteenth  century,    the 

1666    found   established  in   strength  on    the  Malabar  coast. 

'»re  generally  traders    in   hides,    which   they   buy  from  the 

lidiers  in  large  towns  and  from  the  Mhdra  of  surix'unding  villages, 

*th    whom   they   have   regular  dealings.     Some   send   the  hides 

Bombay  and  others  to  Madras.     Others  trade  in  cocoanuts,  dates, 

)ffee,  which  they  bring  either  from  Bombay  or  Malabar.     The 

members  of  the  community   retail  glass   and  wax    bangles. 

a  short,  well-made  people,  with  black   or  rich  brown  skina, 

>w  eyes,  and  an  abundance  of  hair,  which  they  say  is  doe 

ir  fondness  for  cocoanuts.     The  women  are  gautit  and  stropgy 

egulai-  but  harsh  features.     The  men  shave  the  head  and  grow 

^Loshy  beards  and  moustaches.     Their  home  tongue  is  Malabiri, 

ik  Hindustani  with  others.     The  men  wear  white  skull- 

oot  of  doors,  by  long  tightly-wound  coloured  kerchiefs. 

well-to-do  wear  loose   long  shirts   with  tight  jackets  fastened 

jr   in    the  middle   by   buttons  or  on  the  side  by   broadcloth 

)ga.      lojstead  of  troasers  both  men  and  women  wear  coloared 
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'  learaed  travellers  who  come  from  Bombay  and   Upper  India, 

rin  cadowing  schools  in  whielj  Hinduatani,  Arabic,  and  fVrsian, 

chiefly    the  religious  portions  of   MubBiniiifidaD   learmug,   are 

ibt.      The  fanda  are  jn creased  by  fines  levied  by  the  heads  of 

>niiikumty  in  »ottling  civil  and  some  minor  criminal   disputes. 

of  them  who  know  the  Kuritn  by  heart  place   the  title  Hdfia 

their     name.     One   of   them,    the    late     Hafiz     Osui^n    of 

Inagskr  r»'«*»e  to  he  a  mamlatddr  in   Government  service,    one 

Sprn   is  a  •-  ter  in  the  Berars,  and  many  bold  respectablo 

in  the  g'  nt  of  Hia  Highness  the  Nizam, 

IkanziBf  or  papor  makers,    form  a    small    commaniby   whose 
lily  partly  foreigners  partly  local  con vwts.     As 
V  formed  a  separate  union  and  for  convenience 
the  »aroe  quarter  of  the   town,  they  came  to  be  looked  on 
istinct  class.     On  a  rough  calculation  they  do  not  number 
I.D  200  souls.     Besides  in  Nasik  they  are  found  in  Erandol 
Andosh,  and  in  Daulatabad  in  His   Highness   the   Nizdni'a 
»ri8,     where  they  claim   to    be    immigrants    from     Gujarat. 
iff  a  mixed  clans  they  have  no  special  appearance.     Thuir  home 
chis  HinduHtAni.     They  dress  in  Gujardt  MusalmAn  fashion,  the 
ilfisuing  a  turban,  a  shirt,  a  coat,  and  trousers,  and  the  women 
long  shirt,  and  trousers.     The  well-to-do   have  factories 
^liere  paper  is  made  from  rags  and  old  eci-aps  of  paper.     The  poorer 
the  paper  factories  or  as  day  labourers,     'liie  universal  use 
Ax  paper  has  much   lessened  their  trade;  those  who,  ten 
lie  well-to-do  are  now  only  fairly  off,  and  those  who  were 
■taken  toother  employments.     The  better  off  among 
for  ordinary  expenses,  but  marriage  and  other 
'vallow   up  their  savings.     The  poorer  are  usually 
even  for  daily  charges,  and  ou  special  occasions  are  forced 
.  .V .     They  are  sober,  hardworking,  steady,  cleanly,  honest,  and 
Hgioos.     Sunnis  in  religion  they  believe  in  Shah  Ghainb-un-nawaa 
Xandnrbar  in  Khandesh,>to  whoso  descendants,  when  they  come 
N^ik,  each    pays   from  2.y.   to  10*.  (lie.  1  -  Rs.  5).     They  form  a 
lie  community  settling  their  smaller  disputes  among  themselves, 
oonje;hing  rofr»ct<.>ry  members  by  fines  of  from  2.*.  to  £10  (Re.  1- 
which  they  spend   in    repairing    mosques  and    in    other 
j.w,,-,  works.     The  most  respected  meanbcr  of  their  commnm'ty 
i^gVDorallr  chosen  headman.     Some  of  "them  teach  their  children 
:i  the  view  of  giving  them  an  English  education. 

*>.  ,  or  GhisAras,   wandering    blacksmiths,  are   a  small 

•y  of  not  more  than  200  souls.     Converted  from   Hinduism 

..'  than  fifteen  years  ago,  though  they  cannot  claim  to  belong 

aor  of  the  four  regular  classes,  they  call  themselves   Shaikhs  to 

i'      Fakir,   who  converted  them,  belongs.     The  manner 

.  >n  was  rather  curious.     A  wild  wandering  people 

I  of  worship,   the  Presbyterian   missionaries  of  Niisik 

to  convert,  them.     While  the  Ghisriras  were  hesitating 

o  adopt  Christianity,  a  Muhammadan  Fakir  from  Bombay, 

iritcd  with  their  habits  of  thought,  persuaded  them  to  bo 

il   nod  then  explained  to  them  the  doctrines  of   Islim. 
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l«8li  believe  in  the  Gujarat  saint  Bawa  Ghor  whose  tomb  is  on 
ftlx>ut  fourteen  miloa  above  Broach.  The  AhroeJnagar 
I  'W  the  lot^l  Pirz.'idas.  The  Nasik  community  uf 
ami  Telia  in  an<lor  the  mauag-ement  of  a  council  of  fire. 
Wtfsa  of  dispute  or  misconduct  the  usual  penalty  is  temporary 
nntnunicatmn,  which,  as  in  Gujarat,  is  known  as  water  and 
cf..r.niiig.  Fines  are  also  levied,  and  the  amounts  paid  are 
'  of  the  council,  and,  when  thoy  form  a  big  enough 
is  given  to  the  community,  In  Khandesh  and  the 
mmunity  is  not  so  well  organised.  Fines  are  unknown, 
au  t.fft'iider  i»  punished  by  making  him  humbly  beg  the  pardon 
_y>e  members  of  the  community.  As  a  class  the  Deccan, 
illy  the  Ahraednagar,  cotton  cleaners  are  held  in  little  esteem. 
leiul  invitations,  when  all  Musalm^us  are  asked,  the  Naddafs 
an  exception,  and  no  Ahmoduagar  Musalmau  will  dine  at 
ise  of,  or  with,  a  Naddaf.  They  do  not  give  their  children 
zhuoliiig,  and  none  of  them  has  ever    entered    Government 
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lis  are  of  two  classes,  NaikwfLria  and  Kasbans.     The  other 
kilts,  such  as  Bhistia  or  water-carriers  and  Dhobhis  or  washermen, 
too  few  tu  form  separate  communities. 

NaikwIbis  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  NAsik,  Khftndesh,  and 
imeflni»g«r,  and  thinly  scattered  over  the  other  Deccan  districts. 
ley  are  ssaid  to  be  Maratha  Kunbis  whose  forefathers  were  converted 
I&Ij&m  by  Tippu's  father  Haidar  Naik,  from  whom  they  take  their 
Alter  the  fall  of  Soringapatam  they  prissed  north  as  soldiers 
fcrtoiie  nnder  the  Pesliwits,  and  nmny  of  them  settled  at  Nasik, 
jli  and  during  the  reign  of  Bajira*.!,  was  the  chief  seat  of 

If.     The  \nnn\j  spoecli  of  thoso  who  live   in  villages  is 
Lhi,  wliile  those  who  live  in  towns  speak    Hindustttui  with  a 
ifnl  mixture  of  Marathi  words  and  a  strong  Marathi  accent.  Thoy 
tall,  thin,  and  muscular,  with  black  skins  and  j\laratha  features, 
liones,  rather  sunken  eyes,  large   and    full    lips,  and 
_  h.     Though  like   them   in   other  respects,   the   women 

of  a  fullor  habit  of  body  than  the  men.     The  men  let  their  hair 
~w,  wear  curled  mouBf  aches,  and,  except  a  few  who  shave  the  chin, 
ds  parted  and  combed   from  the  middle  of  the  chin.     The 
...■i  like  Mardthas  in  large  three-cornered  turbans,  short  coats, 
istcloths ;  very  few  have  trousers.    The  shoos  are  of  the  Mamtha 
In  villages  and  outlying  towns  the  women  wear  the  Marfltha 
and  bodice,  and,  in   towns  and  all  over   Khandesh,   dress  in 
H  M  shirt  and  trousers.     They   are  quiet,  hardworking, 

y,  sober,  and  fond  of  amusement.     They  ai-c  generally 
messengers,  and  constables,  and  a  few  are  husbandmen, 
kcduagar  and  Poona,  some  of  them  find  employment   with 
ikoM  as  watchmen.     Some  are  Sunnis  and  some  who  live  in 
't>«  keep  tnnny   Hindu  onstoms,  calling  a  Brahman  as 
a  til  tlunr  wt'ddiugs.     A  few  of  the  more  educated  are 
lions,  inclining,  it  is  said,  to  WahhAbi-ism. 
'I  1 1  crinmiiinity  with   their  most  intelligent 

and  respucted  member  a»  the  head.     The  head  has  power  to  fine  in 
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"enrolle*!  in  tlie cotntnunity.  They! 
n  ini\e*l  rliisa  tliey  have  no  coininol 
Tho  homo  speech  is  llindusttiui,  \^| 
words  and  with  a  strong  Docom 
common  dress  is  the  Manitha 
b»ok  and  fastened  iu  a  knot  in  froil 
girls  wear  the  short  shirt  with  or| 
cases,  »  bo<iico  and  troiisem.  All 
light  liiudualaui  shoo,  the  poor  tH 
and  a  few  of  the  more  cof|uettish 
Sotnetiines  a  small  waistcoat  is  usodi 
or  oruaniented  velvet,  or  of  broadclc 
taste  of  the  wcaix-r.  Tho  usual] 
pendants  or  earrings,  bangles,  and] 
kadds,  which  aro  always  worn  to  gi 
by  regulating  it  according  to  the  chij 
from  Hinduism  do  not  eat  beef.  Sin 
tion,  or  the  three  together,  form; 
number.  From  the  spread  of  refo^ 
tho  youth  of  the  present  day  th( 
very  jKwrly  pai^l.  'ITie  dancing  git 
looseness  of  conduct  and  fondnesaj 
prevails  among  private  woiueJi, 
no  longer  fear  the  biiahand's  8^ 
aro  gone  by  w^hon  a  dancing  girl 
a  village.  Now  the  poorer,  that 
hanlly  go  to  sleep  with  tho  ccrtaini 
the  chances  of  the  profession  ut 
seek  tho  moneylender's  help.  The 
faithless,  and,  though  tidy  and  clean! 
given  to  intoxication  and  intrigue.  " 
the  celebration  of  the  first  night  on 
and  the  missi  or  da; 
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are  Sbiila  in  reliVioii,  the  Ndsik  Naikans  are  Sannia.    They  placo 

sial  faith  in  Syed  Muhammad  who  is  bui'ied  in  the  Niiaik  PirzatMs' 

vaOf  and  at  every  anniversary   of  his   death  dance  at  his  toinb 

~  »t  payment.     They  have  a   community    with   a   head  wIjo   is 

lly  the  girl  whose  ancestors  are  the  oldest  residents.     When 

iow  member  joins  the  community  she  is  made  to  give  a  dinner. 

ieir  rales   are  enforced  by  excommunication  or  fine.    They  teach 

children  nothing  bat  their  own  profesaion. 

is  numbered  130  souls  (males  94,  females  36).     Most  are 

'(.Ts  or  hquor-farmers  in  Nasik,  Igatpuri,  and  other  towns. 

is  a  chief  constable  at  Devlali. 

JcT^   '     ry-nine  in  number  (males  twenty-nine,  teinalea  twenty), 

1    aa  railway  carriage  paiuturs  in  Igatpuri     One  is  a 

kltfiuiRu  iu  the  public  works  department. 

Christians  numbered  1064  souls  (males  071,  females  393)  or  013 

per  cent  of  tho  pupnlafion.     The  only  Christian  village  ia  Sharanpur 

^■1--  City  of  Refuge.     It  was  founded  by  the  Reverend  W.  S. 

of  the   Church  Mission   Society  in   ISo-i.     For  some  years 

-bment  of  a  separate  village,  there  was  a  Christian 

liige  in  Ndsik.     It  was  thought  that  the  institution 

1    rionrish    better   outside   of   the   town,  where  arrangements 

t    be  made   to   teach   the   children   some  useful   calhng,  and 

converts^ would  find  refuge  from  the  annoyance  and  persecution 

illy  follow  a   change  of   faith.     A  mile  or  so  west  of 

-  u)t  of  about  eighty  noros  of  laud  with  a  yearly  rental  of 

o<i.  (Us.  Hb-i-O),  which  was  afterwards  increased  to  114  acres 

3».  3 J.  (Rs.  91-10)  rental,  was  obtained  from  Government, 

an  orphanage,  a  missionary's  home,  schools,  and  workshops  were 

lilt.     In  1679,  including  small  communities  at  Devlali,  Igatpuri, 

^alo,  Puthardi,  and  Makhmalabad,  the  number  of  Christians  was 

In  that  year  twelve   adults   and   thirty-nine   children   were 

0(  the  twelve  adults,  one  was  a  Brahman,  one  a  Knnbi, 

gt)ld8mith,  aud  the  rest  Mhiirs.     During  1879  the  orphanage 

lined    t-ighty-nine   boarders,   thirteen    of   whom   were    new- 

IHTS.     Daring  the  same  year  twenty-nine  boarders  left,  chiefly 

lildren  of  destitute  parents  who  had  been  taken  in  during  the 

of  1877  and  were  then  sent  back  to  their  homes.     The 

s<-  contributiana  amounted   during  1879   to  £'196,  and  the 

lents  to  JtyOo  leaving  a  net  balance  of  £101. 

Tlifi  workshops  have  trained  a  largo  number  of  artisans,  who,  aa 

"■'"•nters,*  blacksmiths,  and   bricklayers,  find   steady  work,  and 

■  ell-to-do.     l^e  estate  is  too   small  to  divide  into  holdings. 

'  farm    has  lately  been  started  which  gives   con8ta.nt 

-  of  the  villagers,  and  employs  others  during  tho  busy 

u  1879,  the  farm  yielded  a  net  profit  of  £10  (Rs.  100). 

e  converts  as  are  not  craftsmen  earn  their  living  as  day 

iurers.     Most  of  the  villagers,  except  one  or  two  Kunbi  and 

Ihmnn  fairiilies,  were  either  Mhilrs  or  Mings.     All  eat  and  drink 
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cluirchea,  the  parunfc  mission  has  for  want  of  funds  no  separate 

ITie     school-house    is    at    prost-nt    used   as  a  church. 

ions  to  tho  arn>»untof  ii80U  (Rs.  800M)  have  been  collected, 

It    i^:n'(.»    (Rs.  oOOO)    more   arc    wanted.     The   children   play  tbo 

tnury  native  ^;imus.     Attempts   have    been    made   to  introduce 

sket  Hud  other   Eugliish  sports,  and  the  children  seem  to  take 

them  very  reatlily.     One  here  and  there  seems  to  have  an  ear  for 

»sir,  hnt  no  one  has  shown  any  marked  musical  talent. 

Itj  '>u  with  Sharaupur,  an  anylum'  of  frei.»d  African  nlavea 

ip  ■  id    in  1  H(!(J  at   the    expense*  of  Government.      Bi'tweon 

.md  1 874-,  about  200  Africans  of  both  sexerf,  were  received, 

-^lit  to   road  and  write  Marathi  and  English.     In  1874  the 

rlttm   was  broken  np,   and  the   inmates  were  Bent  back  to  their 

fctive  country  to  form  a  Christian  village  at  Mombasa. 

.Six  towns  had  more  than  5000  and  three  of  the  six  more  than 

)0   i>t*ople.     Excluding  these  six  towns  and  GGO  hamlets  there 

'1C52  inhabited  BtAte  and  alienated  villageSj  giving  an  average 

0*2   villages  to   each    square   mile   and   of   440    people   to    each 

Ibgt?.     Of  the  wholy  number  of  villages  638  had  less  thnn  200 

"  fcbitantfl  ;  624  from  200  to  500  ;  265  fi-om  500  to  1000 ;  93  from 

to  2000  ;  1 7  from  2000  to  3000 ;   and  15   from   3000  to   5000. 

le  villages,  as  a  rule,   are  small   and  compact.     Hamlets  are  rare. 

ley  are   found   either  in  out-of-the-way   places  or  though  called 

lets  are   rcjiUy   moderate-sizetl  villages.     In  the  plains,  nearly 

rery  village  is  sun-ounded  by  a  mined  mud  wall,  telling  at  once  of 

resent  peace  and  trust  and  of  former  troubled  times.     In  many 

5,  on  high  ground  near  Ik^  rentre  of  the  village,  there  is  a 

i>rti6cd  enclosure,   ijadhi,  forniiftg  a  hollow  sqiiare  of  some  150  feet 

kI  btrengthened  at  each  corner  by  a  round  tower  or  buttress.    The 

generally  loophuled,  and  here  and  there  embrasures  for 

.ive  beun  built  into  the  parapet  of  the  buttresses, 

»ept    in   the   extreme    west  the  village   community  is  fairly 

iie.     Most  villages  have  of  Government  servants  a  headman 

7,  a  village  accountant  kulkarrd,  a  watchman  jdglia  who  carries 

—  remittances,  a  village  messenger   tanil   who   looks    after 

aud  has  miscellaneous  revenue  and  police  duties,  n  chatuihri 

lie  r/»(M'/f/or  village  office,  and,  where  there  is  irrigation, 

I  large  of  the  water  channel.   Tlie  right  to  perfonn  these 

in  all  cases,  hereditary  in  a  certain  family  or  families.     In 

•  the  number  of  officiators  depends  on  the  size,  wealth,  and 

of  the  village.     Almost  every   large  village  has  two  or 

hi  11  ii.ii.^  headmen,  and  in  one  village  there  are  as  many  as  five. 

is  rare  to  find  more  than  one  accountant  but  there  are  sometimes 

as  sixteen  Mhars,     The  village  headmen  are  usually  paid 

'\-  unit-rent    lands  and  partly   by    cash    allowances,     the 

rally   in  cash,  and  the   Mhars  partly  by  quit-rent 

■  :y  by  claims  on    the    villagers.     These   claims    are 

coming  nnire  precarious.     The  villagers  refuse  to  pay,  and 

s  often  retaliate  by  poisoning  their  cattle. 

vants    nsefid  only   to  the  villagers  there   are,   for  Hindus, 

Is  pra-bt   uptidhia^  and  astrologer  ji"o»/ii,  and   for  Musalmans,    the 
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jdylio-ft,  are  usually  either  Kulis  or 
nearly  always  Ktmbis,  are  sometime 
and  Druhmans^  and,  in  Tillages  uea 
ThAkiirs,  and   Kolis.     Some  of  lb 
original     foiindora  of  the   village. 
have     bought     their     position, 
cultivation.      A  few  lend  money. 
Though  treated  with  a  certain  dc 
arbitrator  in  debt  and  other  disput 
no  very  large  share  of  aathority 
Pola,  and  D^isra,  he  is  treated  witl 
the  Holi  (March- April)  he  lights  the 
his  cattle  lead  the  procession  ;  and  at 
his  sword  gives  the  aacriHcial  buffalo 
to  purchase,  there  is  more  than  one 
divide  among  them  these  tokens  of, 
taking  the  place  of  honour  at  diffe* 
In  many  cases  no  settlement  hsis  b6 
the  special  tokens  of  respect  have  1 

Next  to  the  headman  the  i 
generally  a  lately  come  M^rwar  Vai 
He  holds  an  independent  position 
the  help  of  the  headman  to  recove 
master  is  said  to  have  little  anthori 
used  as  a  petition  writer.  The  pri 
tilling  the  lands  of  another  is  co 
required  to  make  any  payment  on  ; 

Craftsmen  tend  to  gather  in  tow] 
villages  of  any  size  have  still  thoi 
arc  able  to  meet  most  of  the  husbi 

lem  either  in  grain  or  in  money. 

}ttles  some  caate    Questions^et 
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Paast»  lire,  ag  a  rule,  given  to  members  of  the  host's  caste  only. 

■linen  and  other  rich  villag'ers,  in  many  caaes^  celebrate  their 

lily  festivals  by  entertaining  the   whole  body  of  villagers. 

se  Tillage  feasts  all  the  guests,  except  the  Mhara,  Bhils,  and 

ibhars  who  have  their  share  sent  to  thein,  feed  together  in  the 

16  place. 

The  population  is  on  the   whole  stationary ;  few  either  leave  or 

Ittle   in    the   district.     The   following  are   the  chief  exceptions. 

krihman  men  go  on  pilginmage  to  Benares  and  other  distant  places, 

id  iu  many  cases  stay  away  for  years.     Youths,   cliiefly  of   the 

Sgher  castes,   aft«r  some  schooling,  leave  their  homes  and    seek 

fmployment  at  Indor,  Gwalior,  Baroda,  or  Bombay.     The  youth  as 

*  rolo  Ktarts  by  himself,  and,  if  successful  in  finding  a  place,  comes 

1   takes  his   family  with  him.     Among  hereditary  village 

Lits  this  practice  is  very  common.     In  many  cases  the  actual 

r  ift  away  and  his  work  is  done  by  a  substitute.    Many  labourers 

about  the  district  in  search  of  work.     But  few  of  them  go  far 

ilmnst  all  come  back  to  their  homes  during  the  raius^  when 

find  work   either  as   field  labourers  or   in  tilling  their  land. 

rtractice  of  leaving  their  homes  is  specially  common  among  the 

-  and  Kolis  of  the  poor  lands  in  the  west  on  and  below  the 

1   hills.     The  yield  of  their  fields  is  generally  too  small  to 

irt  them  through  the  year,  and  during  the  fair  season  most  of 

,  going  into  the  Peint  and  other  neighbouring  forests,  live  by 

1,'  and  carrying  timber  and  burning  charcoal.     In  those  parts 

is  little  either  in  their  land  or  in   their  villages  to  bind   the 

!.•  t^  one  spot.     A  few  deaths  or  long-continued  sickness  often 

'lolo  village  to  flight. 

oources    of    employment,    money-lending    and    handloom 

weaving,   draw    strangers    to    the    district.     The  foreign  money- 

'  rs  are  M&rw4r  Vanis,  who  keep  coming  in  small  numbers  and 

iw  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  district.     The  foreign 

ra    are  chiefly   Musalmdns  from   Poona,   Burhanpur,   Pitan, 

^,Mijr,  and  even  Lucknow  and  Benares,  who  are  drawn  to  Yeola  by 

ihe  demand  for  its  cotton  and  silk  fabrics. 
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rajny  season  crops.  Re5  and  "hlac 
hilly  tracts,  and  yields  gram,  k'ntil 
Light  browTi,  harad,  the  lightest  oi 
lands,  is  often  strewn  with  boulders^ 
It  never  ji^vea  more  than  alight  crop! 
the  rainfall  is  scanty. 

Hainy  Beason  cropsj  the  milletB 
grown  in  poor  reddish  uplands,  and, 
black-soil  fields.     The  pulses  are  grc 
crops.     Except  siiffluwer  or  kurdal  wt 
gram,  and  other  oold  weather  crops  at 
richer  or  in  the  lighter  black  soils, 
to  be  well  soaked  with  rain  before  the 
showers  at  intorvala  while  they  are  gr 
when  they  are  ripening.     Cold   weati 
October  rains  are  over,   and   require 
A  well-timed  fall  of  twenty-five  inches 
heavy  rain  often  does  much  harm. 


i 


The  field  tools  are  :  the  plough,  u 
with  a  steel  pimre  jdnH ;  the  hoe,  vnklu 
three  to  four  feet  long  fixed  betweei~ 
ends  of  a  log  of  wood  ;  the  rake, 
scalping   knife,   hhurpe,  nsed   for 

filoughed  ;  the  clod -crusher,  jj/ia(i 
wenty  feet  long"  and  two  feet  bro, 
levelling  the  grotind  ;  the  drill.  jHihh( 
Pomc  other  enrly  crops,  in  purallel 
drill  with  two  or  three  tubes  instead  i 
gram,  and  some  other  late  crops,  or 
mixed  crop  is  to  be  raised;  the  rakya 
ger  blmle,  used  to  smooth  the  surft 
flinioe,  kutye.  wit 
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Is^'    which  soon  die  when  exposed  to  the  son  and  wind.     When 
li   ■     '     ^eps  of  the  next  rainy  season  have  aoftenod   the  clods, 
-ain  ploughed  once  or  twice  and  weeded  by  the  hoe,  onco 
bug  and  once  across  the  furrows,  the  second  weeding  beinff  called 
la/ne.     The  clod-crusher,  phali,  ia  afterwarda  dragged  over  tho 
leld  to  smooth  and  leveTits  surface. 

lands,  whether  the  fiehi  is  sloping  or  flat,  the  seed  iw  sown 

and  thick  on  a  small  plot  of  buiTit  ground,  and  the  surface 

•ued  by  an  iron-tipped  wooden  hoe.-    When  tho  thick  sown 

jgH  are  about  a  foot  high,  they  are  planted  in  irregular  rows 

in  patcTies  of  prepared  land. 

'  '  lin  country   sowing  differs   greatly  from  hill  sowing.     In  the 

s  both    for  the  early  anij   late   crops,   seed  is  sown   in   regular 

rows  by  the  drill  j>dbh<ir.     This  drill   has  a  wooden  cup  chdde,  at 

the  top,  with  a  number  of  diverging  holes  into  which  the  upper  ends 

of  hollow  bamboo  tubes  are  iixed,  the  lower  end  of  each  bamboo 

'    '  t  in  a  wooden  bill  that  stands  out  fi'om  a  wooden  bar  and 

with  a  small  iron  tongue  that  furrows  the  ground.     When 

ik,  the  driver  keeps  feeding  the  cup  frum  a  bag  of  grain  hung 

e  machine,  and  the  seed  passes  through  the  bamboo  tubes  into 

liif  -.mall  furrows  cut  by  the  iron  tongues.     The  number  of  bills  and 

; ,  !   .-  varies  according  to  the  seed.     On  tlio  side  next  the  sower  each 

has  sTuall  holes  which  show  if  there  is'  anything  in  the  way 

•  seed.     To  cover  the  aeed  a  smoother  nikya,  or  a  thora  harrow, 

\wn  nver  the  gronnd.     For  gram  and  safflower  which  are  grown 

1   luaiitilies,  the  drill  is  not  used.     The  seed  is  sown  by  the 

wws  mado  by  a  light  plough  and  covered  by  a  smoother, 

VT  by  a  scalping  knife. 

Irrigation,  both  from  wells  and  from  channels  dependent  on  local 

niinf?«l),  extends  over  more  than  '17,000  acres.     It  is  pretty  general 

Fit  the  plains  e^^pecially  in  Baglan,  Sinnar,  Nisik,  Chandor, 

uad.    Tlio  cost  for  each  acre  varies  according  to  circumstances 

.  2*  to  £10  (He.  1-Rs.  lOU).     In  Baglan  it  ranges  from  £(5  to  £7 

1?^  (iO-Ks.75)  tho  acre  of  sugarcane,  and  the  prodnce  in  a  year 

prices  varies  from  JgJn  to  £20  (K«.  150- Kb. 200).     The  chief 

K  <i  crops  are  sugarcane,  rice,  wheat,  millet,  gram,  udid,  lentils, 

iiidiiut»,    chillies,    grapes,    gnavas,    plantains,    and    vegetables. 

I'ho  water  chiuiuels  belong  either  to  small  or  to  large  works.     The 

i\[  ^V('rk=    mnptly  nndor  the  Collector  and  managed  by  the  people, 

»'  mA,  on  the  Godavari's  and  Tapti's  tributaries  ; 

I  nent  and  the  rest  are  renewed  every  year ;  they 

'  37,000  acres.     Most  of  these  weirs  were  made 

iliHgtiH  limn  tifty  to  150  years  ago.     Some  were  built  by 

?rsons  to  whom   rent-free  lands  were  given  in   reward  for 

^public  spirit.     Water  rates  on  old  irrigation  works,  estimuted  at 

le  of  not  more  than  £1  (Rs.  10)  an  acre  and  consolidated  with 

revenue,  are  paid  whether  the  land  ia    crof)ped    or    not. 

itnent  generally  carry  out  petty   repairs    on   these    works  at 

^own  cost,  but  in  some  places  the  people  have  to  pay  for  re))airs. 

ire  Lumln  ami  haryuH  ;  the  kuntUi,   fVom    the  <Ic)itli  to  which  it 
'I  hiii'd  U>  get  lid  of. 
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are   the   Palklieil   canal   in   Dtndori   MX 
scheme,  tho  Vadiili  caual  in   Niphdd  a: 
enlarged,  and  the  Ojhar  Tauibat  caual  a 
and  Niphcid.     The  Pdlkhed  cunal  is  sup 
The  weir  aud  head  works  are  of  rubble  m 
twenty  feet  hi^h  at  the  centi-e  and  feOO  f 
barrier  in  the  river  about  twenty  miles  a 
Godavari.     The    canal,    which  ia  elove 
right  bank,  and,  with  ten  miles  of  side  ch 
area  of  about  20,000  acres  in  niueteen  I 
The  work  was  begun  in  18(58,  but,  ou  ace 
to  excessive  floods,  it  was  not  opened  t 
wa8£14,H72  (Rs.  1,48,720).     The  diachf 
is  sixty-three  cubic  feet  a  second.     Tho 
failing  supply  for  six  months,  aud  need 
the  other  six   months  by  storage  to  mak 
when  the  Vdghad  reservoir,  partly  buil 
ready  for  use,  irrigation  will  no  doubt 

1'he  Vadali  canal,   an   old  work  impi 
supplied  from  the  Kadva  river.     The  w| 
high  at  the  centre,  is  built  on  a  rocky 
Vadali,  twelve  miles  below  the   weir  o 
length  of  the  old  canal  wa»   3|  miles 
acres.     The  improvements,  begun  in 
included  the  raising  of  the  weir  nearly  c 
canal  at  the  head  to  curry  nineteen  feet 
to  a  total  length  of  ti^  miles,  command 
acres.     Though  it  is  more  than  enou'^h 
seasons,  the  water  supply  fails  during 
cost  was  £20(t0  (Kb.  20,000). 

The  Ojhar  Tambat  canal,  which  was 
old  work  improved  and  extended.     It  is 
&  tjihutarv    of    fha    f4rnl tjy ijj     jndjjiiai 
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niflfs  these,  theV^JgL^d  ftud  Kliirdi  reservoirs  were  begun  in  1 878 

relief  works.  The  VYighftd  resei*voir,  eighteen  miles  north  of 

in  progress,   hut  the  KLirJi  reservoir,  eight  miles  from 

isL,  has  been  stopped  for  wunt  <if  funds,     Ti.e  Vdghad  rt'servoir  ia 

igtied  to  store  rain  water  for  the  canala  below.     When  liie  wurk  is 

shed,  it  will  consist  of  an  earth  dara,  across  the  Kolvao  river,  4160 

ngand  ninety  feet  high  nt  the  centre.     The  dam  will  impound 

illion  cubic  feet  of  water  within  an  area  of  800  acres.     Water, 

ten    reijuired,  will  he  let  out  by  a  masonry  culvert  and  will   flow 

the  chatinel  of  the  river  to  the   Pfilkhed,  Vadali,  and  Ojhar 

nibat  canals  to  aid  their  supply.  The  work  willcost  about  £22,750 

.  2/27,uOO),  and,  by   n  further   expenditure  of  about  the  aame 

out,  can  be  made  of  twice  its  present  capacity.     The  design  of 

Khinli  reservoir  is  to  build  an  earthen  dara,   2165  feet  lonjf  and 

y-one  feet  hij^h,  across  the  Nslnndi   river,  and  to   cut  an  open 

nnel   ten   miles   long^  leading'  to  a  reservoir  close  to  Yeola  and 

tertng  the  lands  ou  it.s  way.     The  estimated  coat  13  about  £13,310 


(Rs.  1,33,100). 

The   God* van 
of   GiverMment, 
1    on 


project  haa  long  been  under  the  consideration 
and  is  now  likely  to  be  matured  as  a  scheme 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  from  Nandur- 
r  to  Ralnita  in  the  Ahraednagar  sub-division  of  Nevaaa. 
The  weir  wdl  be  of  masonry,  half  a  mile  long  and  thirty  feet  high 
"-  1  rocky  barrier  in  the  river  bed,  and  the  canal,  which  will  be  a 
I  rt'd  miles  long,  will  protect  an  area  of  about  140,000  acres 
Muiost  wholly  in  that  j»art  of  the  Deccan,  which  is  specially  liable  to 
suffer  from  di'ought.  Exclusive  of  storage  works,  the  lowest  probable 
coet  will  bo  at  the  rate  of  £1  (Rs.  10)  the  protected  aero. 

Besides  5834  wells  used  for  drinking,  about  12,397  wells  are  used 
for  watering  the  laud,  and  their  number  ia  yearly  increasing. 
Of  the  whole  number,  about  1180  are  with,  and  11,200  without, 
steps.  A  good  well  waters  from  two  to  four  acres  and  costs  from 
£50  to  £100  (Rs.500-Rs.l0<)0).  The  depth  of  water  vanes  from 
tiix  to  thirty-two  Mild  averages  nineteen  feet.  Besides  the  large 
■i  mentioned  above,  there  are  about  140  small  village 
^wii.s  and  ponds. 

he  commonest   manure    ia  cattle    dung    mixed    with    house 
^'s.     The  people  store  it  in  pits  outside  the  villages,  and, 
1    ::    ia  seasoned,    cart   it   io    the    fields.     As   much   as   forty 
•    rt  loads  are  retjuired  for  an  acre  of  garden  land.     Every  husband- 
iu*tu  owns  a  number  of  cattle  and  can  commnnd  a  certain  quantity  of 
thid  manore.     Bnt  the  supply  is  always  short  and   is  usually  eked 
-\thering  nibbi.sh,  burning  it  on  the  field,  and  ploughing  in 
s.     For  sugarcane  and  other  rich  crops  hemp  is  sown,  and, 
tlio  plants  are  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  land  is  ploughed 
flooded,  and  the  hemp,  left  for  about  twenty  days,  rota  and 
rms  an   excellent   manure.     Rice   roots  are  also  a  very  nseful 
r.     To  enrich  the  land  by  sheep  droppings,  shepherds  are 
t  _red    to  graze   their  flocks  in   the  fields  when  fallow,   the 

occupants  in  some  places  paying  hs  much  as  4«.  (Rs.  2)  the  hundred 
sheep  for  a  single  night.     Thongh  villagers  shudder  at  the  idea. 
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Kenomlly  practised  in  hiU  hu^Sf'  °'" 

H.e  hoo  moves,  th<,  shares  we^d  uS 
"hich  p„8a  untouched  betw!4  J 

weeding  loosens  the  Zlb  and  w 
moulure.      The  crop  roots  wf 
vigorously.     Without  Sn^t;" 
»d  crusted  , „d  the  watertStu^', 

-^.UyeleanedrdTiXr;? 

'he'trs°:j^t'''"'whe?"'^"^'- 

«^rsrr"''''»^'^-^t«f, 

fr?wL    i    """^  '^"^  together.     After  ^ 

»n  the  field  as  they  are  not  fite'f  ^^f 
ears  are  gathered-first  and  the  J^f ' 
rni^et,  rice,  and  watered  wheat  £    ^ 

tied    in    smnll    K..„,ll  .    .'^^^t,  the 


Iks, 

-1 


tied  in  s-jnCiTirfH^  «■''  . 

carried  to  the  thrasWni  fll   ^.'^''^  ' 
months,  thebest-CS^',"''"  «■ 

in  a  st^k  fo.  ntt"^s:rd''"°B*r" 

fc»ds  .re  sep.«ted  froLTh,  stdw™ 
Md  gmm  are  puUoj  o,,,  .,.,,"  stalks, 

-dtaientotfeth^asI^Vt^Xk' 

viIuS'°TitT^''1  ?"'■»'•  """e  field, 
J^S-_l''l*i™'"»g  floor,  or  W^J 
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innowiag  ig  the  next  process  after  thrashing.    On  a  breezy  dpy, 

r  stands  in  the  thrashing  floor,  on  a  hi»h  waoclon  bench, 

•   or  two  workmen  keep  bnndiug  him  basketfuls  of  chaff 

err.un.     These  ho  skil fully  pours  out  so  that  the  chaff   is  blown 

iVftky  and  the  gntin  falls  in  a  heap.     Part    of  the   clinff  is  gathered 

^  d  nsed  for  fodder,  and  the  grain  is  taken  to  the  hasbandnian"s 

ise. 

To  refresli  the  soil  both  fallows  and  changes  of  crop  are  made  use 

the  practice  varying  according  to  the  place   and  soil.     After 

or  three  years  of  cropping,   hill  lands  require  four  or  five 

^rest.     The  succession  of  crops  varies  accordiug  to  the  crop, 

80tl,   and   the  mannre.     Low-lying  lands  need  no  change,  and, 

in   a  few  special   tracts,  rich  black   soils  yield   wheat    for   several 

j-ears  together.      In  such  lands  when  the  outturn  begins  to  fall, 

wheat  ia  replaced  by  gram  for  the  first  year,  millet  for  the  second 

and  safflfvwer  or  tur  for  the  third.     In  the  fourth  year  Indian  millet 

is  aometitnea  grown,  but,  asj  a  rule,   wlieat  follows  the  safflower  or 

fur.     The  pofirer  hill  lands  are  sown   with   luhfli   in   the  first  year, 

I  in  the  second,    and,  where   level  enough,  wiih 

bird.     A'AwJVMHi  also  takes  the  place  of  ran  or  *ai'(X 

as  li  second  rear  crop,  and  is  .sotnetimes  mixed  with    nd<fU,  vari, 

^-  -'  —  .      The  better  sorta  of  hill  land  are  sown  the  first  year 

;h'.  or  khuramii,  the  second  with  ran',  mvn,  or  udid,  and  tho 

'futrdmii  or  udid.     When  waste  plain  land   is    brought 

o,    if  the   soil   is  poor    and   reddish   the    first   crop    is 

'.  .  if  it  is  red-black  tho  first  crop  is  safflower,  and  if  it  is  rich 

I'l  ic  first  crop  is  gmm.     These  plants  tone  down  the  harshness 

ot  the  soil,  and  the  oxalic  a^id  that  drops  from  the  gram  leaves  kills 

weeds  and  grass,     In  light  plain  lands  the  usual   order  of  crops  is  : 

in  the  first  year,  khiiru^nl,  kardai  or    juhjli,  and,  where  possible,  a 

t  mti  ty  of  Jean';  in  the  second  year,  biijri  mixed  with  hemp 

:>i,  Dolichos  biflorus  ;  and  in  the  third  year  one  of  the  first 
=!»r'8  crops.     In  heavy  soils,  hdjri  mixed  with  lar  or  other  pulses, 
nhidi,  hulyi,  udid,  aud  mill  or  sdva  are  sown   in   the   first  year; 
heat  alonu  or  mixed  with  kardai  and  g-ram  or  mustard  seed   in  tho 
►cond  and  third  years  ;  and  one  of  the  first  year's  crops  or  gram    in 
the  fourth   year.     In  NAn<lgann  and   Yeola,  bnjri  and  til  take  tho 
plm-p  of  khunUni  and  n<ujli.    In  good  soils,  when  the  season  allowa 
11,  ;i  second  crop  of  gram,  lentils,  peas,  or  safHower,  is  raised  after 
biijri,  udid,  and  rdla.     In  garden  hinds  no  regular  order  is  kept. 
An  early  crop  of  bdjri,  ndtjH,    udidf  or  rice,  is  followed  by  a  late 
crop  of  wheat,  gram,  lentils,  and  methi,  Trigonella  foennmgraDcum, 
or  some  other  vegetable.     Sugarcane  greatly  exhausts  the  soil,  and 
two  to  three  yeai-a  should  pass  before  it  is  again  planted  in  the 
land.     Between  the  first  and  second  sugarcane  plantings  the 
■nedf.'jff  crops  are  carrots,  onions  or  garlic,  rice,  kondi/a  or  hot 
■.  bajri,  wheat,  gram,   and   groundnut.     Koiulya  jvdri, 

-     ivn  chiefly  for  fodder,  ia  sown  in  March  and  reaped  in 

June  or  July. 

The  hill  wood-ash  or  dalhl  tillage,  to  which  reference  has  already 
heen   made,    ia    of  sufBcient  con.sequence  to    call    for  a  detailed 
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Iiimpa    of  cowdiing.      About  the   ml 
Nolishatra  whenrniu  begins  in  the  hill 
sown,  the  first  year  with  nnijh',  jind  thel 
Tho  seed  is  {f^kilfully   eciittfred  and 
gickle  or  hhu rp4\     At  tlie  »nme  timo  tliei 
and  weeded.     The  plants  must  be  forcj 
five   or  sii  inches  high  the  seedlingJ 
singly   in  irregular  rows   four  to  six 
part  of  the  clenriTig:,  eacli  plant  slopingj 
by  tho  earth  immediately  nbove  it. 
Htrike,  and  in  a  week  or  two  the  stalks 
l»egin  to  stand   uptight.     A  few   seetl 
piitch,  but  they  yield  less  than  those  thj! 
ripens  the  crop  is  twice  weeded  with  tha 

Tbo  following  are  some  details  of  thel 
Millet,  f><'ijri,  Penioillaria  ppicatn,  witli,  i 
099,318  acres,  is  the  people's  staple  food 
Itnds  mixed  with  fur,  being  sown  iu  Ji^ 
season  towards  the  end  of  September^ 
if  there  is  want  of  rain  it  is  watered  ■! 
Millet  stalks,  aarmad,  are  used  as  fodcf^ 
ears  on,  and,  after  drying  in  the  fieldj 
thrashing  floor  and  stored  for  seven 
except  in  Biiglau  and  MiiU'g:ion  wher? 
heads  are  cut  oil  and  separately  trodden 


Wheat,  gahu,  Tnticum  (Dstivum, 
of  191,191  acres,  conies  next   in   it 
sub-divisions,   and  is  either  a  dry  orl 
Wheat  is  of  live  kinds,  han«hi  or  baJcHhifi 
khaple  also  callod  hhavifr  or  jtido.     Of  tl 
"  imlklLiinL  kt  " 
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first  rain  it  is  twice  ploughed  along  and  across,  and  immediately 
fore  sowing  is  agnio  ploughed  and  harrowed.  In  this  way 
land  is  carefully  preparpd  and  the  weed  roots  picked  out. 
icat  ia  sown  from  September  to  November  and  rwiped  from 
tnitary  to  April.  From  twenty-four  to  eighty  pounds  of  seed  are 
|uired  to  sow  an  acre.  Except  aa  a  dry  cold-weather  crop  it  is 
faya  manured.  In  December  wheat  is  sumetinies  attacked 
a  mildew  which  shrivels  the  grain.  When  ripe  the  plant8, 
Kcept  in  watered  lands  where  their  hold  is  firmer,  are  pulled  out 
the  roots,  bound  into  large  sheaves,  carried  on  carts  to  the 
iraflhiug  door,  and  trodden  under  bullocks'  feet.  The  average  acre 
Ittorn  is  about  300  pounds  in  dry,  and  780  pounds  in  garden 
ids.  The  produce  is  more  than  enough  for  tho  local  dcumnd. 
jept  on  feast  day 9,  when  even  the  poor  use  it,  wheat  ia  not  much 
iien  in  the  villnges  except  by  Musalmans  and  Brahmans.  It  is 
d  with  clarified  butter,  and  sometimes  with 
.:_-;.  The  imports,  mostly  brought  to  the  railway  to 
ho  forwarded,  are  from  the  Nizam's  territory,  Malwa,  Borilr,  and 
Ahmednagar,     The  export  is  almost  entirely  to  Bombay. 

Indian  millet,  jvdri,  Sorghum  vulgfire,  had,  in  1879-80,  a  tillage 
area  of  lO-ijl-SS  acrea.  After  carefully  preparing  the  land,  /rart  is 
80W0  at  the  end  of  the  rains  (October),  and  reaped  at  the  close  uf 
the  cold  weather  (March).  The  cars  are  first  gathered  and  the 
.  afterwards  cut.  Immediately  after  the  harvest  the 
„   •    i  'len  out  by  hulIockB.     The  atalka  are  a  valuable  fodder. 

Ifd//U,  Elensine    coracana,    with,   in   1879-80,  a  tillage  area    of 

13,854   acres,  and    vari  and  sdva,  Panicnra  miliare  and  miliaceum, 

witli   50,840   acres,  are  grown  in  hill   lands,  sometimes  under    the 

!-aeh,  rfn/Zu',  system.     The   seed  is  sown  in   burnt   beds   in  the 

part  of  Alay,  tho  seedlings  are  planted  ont  in   June  or  July, 

lie  crop  is  re-aped  in   October.     Tho  ears,  except  those  of  ndijlji 

y    .sometimes  cut    with    the  stalks,    are  picked  separately, 

lied  by  beating  them  with  a  rod,  or  trampling  them  under 

li'icks'  hoofs.     These  grains  form  the  staple  food  of  the  poorer 

;'j|ilo  near  tho  Sahyadris,  but  are  seldom  used  by  the  richer  classes. 

[Bico»    bhtit,  Oryza    sativa,   with,   in    1879-80,   a  tillage    area  of 

),570  acres,   ia   grown    in    the    better   sorts   of    dark   hill    hind, 

id  in  plain   garden  laitds.     In  hill  lands   the  seedlings  ai'e  raised 

on  a  sloping  plot  of  burnt  ground  outside  tho  field.     The  seed  is 

BOfrn  broadcast  in   the  plot,  and  the   surface   lightly  ploughed  so 

as  to  cover  the  seed.     Fields  which  receive  a  sure  supply  of  water 

1  rice  every  year.     In  plain  garden   lands,  where  it  is  not  ensy 

urn  a  plot  of  ground  as  a  seedling  nursery,  the  seed  is  soaked 

in  water,  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  sprout,  ia  sown  broadcast  either 

"v.r   the    whole   field  or   in   a  plot   set   apart   as  a  seedling   bed. 

iwhile,  when  rain  has  fallen,  the  whole  field  is  ploughed  four 

ur   »ive  times  in  different  directions,   flooded  with   wnter,   and  once 

more  ploughed  so  aa  to  reduce  the   soil  to  fine   mud.     The   dee]>er 

■iiud  the  Ijotter  are   the  prospects   of    the    crop.     After  fifteen 

the    sccdlingy   are  sol     out    in    bunches   of    five   to    eight 
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September  and  Oetober      It  'P  ?' 
«  l...le  leas  valuable  tha>/'^:''? 
MWbr   the  poor,  and  vKch 
making  gunpowder.  '  "^ 
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area  or  d(>,/til  acrea     Tho  nlnv*  • 
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Cotton^  h'ljms,  CSossypiam  herbaceam,  bad,  in  1879-80,  a  tillage 
of  only  11,18-t  acres.  Besides  indigenous,  gdvrdnij  cotton, 
>th  Hingungliiit  and  accliniivtist'd  Dbrirwar  are  grown,  but  only  in 
lilegaoQ  and  in  a  few  Nandgaon  villages.  The  seetls  are  used  as  food 
)r  cattle.  Tho  area  under  indigenous  cotton  Las  increased  from 
J6d  acres  in  1875-7(3  to  6022  acres  in  1878-79,  while  the  area  under 
"xotic  cotton  has  fallen  from  hU  10  acres  in    1875-7(J  to   1836  acres 

in   l?^78-79.     The  s^ateui  of  tillage   ia   the   same  as  in  Ehdnddsh. 

Much  is  U8«d  locally,  and   the  rost  goes  to  Manmad  where  there  is 

a  cotton  pfessj  and  thence  by  rail  to  Bombay.     The  Manmad   press 

is  chiefly  fed  by  cotton  from  Khaudesh. 

Tobacco,  tavihakhv,  Nicotiana  tabacum,  with,  in  1879-80,  a  tillage 

area  of  1411  acres,  is  raised  all  over  the   district  in  small  quantities 

ajid  of  inferior  size  and  quality.     It  is  grown  in  all  lands  but  thrives 

V^".f  in  vrhitish  soil  near  village  sites,  or  in  light  alluvial  soil  on  the 

n^  banks  of  rivers  and  streams.     It  is  sown  broadcast  in  July  in 

I  plots,  and  the  seedlings  are  set  out  in  August  or  September 

.1  tht'V  are  about  three  inches  high.     The  crop  is  ready  for  cutting 

iij  January  or  even  earlier.     To  strengthen  the  leaves  the  main  shoots 

lmv.3  tc»  be  nipped,  and  this  destruction  of  life  is  one  of   tho  reasons 

rho  area  under  tobacco  is  so  small.     No  well-to-do  Kunbi  will 

i;  i  u-  .V  it.     The  cultivation  is  generally  entrusted  to  a  Bhil  or  a  Koli  who 

gets  half  the  produce  for  his  labour.     When  the  leaves  are  ripe  they 

•  d  off  and  three  or  four  of  them  are  laid  one  over  the  other 

11  to  dry.     They  are  turned,  from  time  to   time,  and   after 

lit  sprinkled  with  water,  sometimes  mixed  with   the  sap   of 

_      reo  bark  or   the  juice   of  a  coarse  grass  called  swrcui,  and 

'din  underground  pits,  or,  if  tho  quantity  be  large,  stacked 

«.i"^-ly  in  tho  open  air  for  eight  days.     This  heightens  the  colour 

of  the  leaf  and  improves  its  flavour. 

Sugarcane,  us,  Succharum  officinarum,  with,  in  1879-80,  a  tillage 
area  of  7749  acres,  is  one  of  the  most  paying  of  watered  crops, 
and  very  great  care  is  taken  in  its  growth.  Four  kinds  of  sngar- 
-  -  p  are  grown,  white  kfiaihja,  striped  bdngdya,  black  kdla  or  tdmbda, 
Mauritius  called  fiaso.  The  last  is  grown  only  to  a  very  limited 
t  i-icut.  near  Nilsik  and  DovWli.  Tho  ground  is  ploughed  from  corner 
to  L-ui-uer  seven  or  eight  times.  Weeds,  which  are  seldom  found  in 
watered  lands,  are  carefully  picked  out  as  the  ploughing  goes  on. 
The  clods  are  broken  and  levelled, anda  good  deal  of  manure  is  spread 
'  rer  and  mixed  with  the  earth  either  by  baud  or  by  a  light  rake, 
tdie.  Furrows,  six  inches  deep  and  about  1  ^  feet  apart,  are  cut 
a  deep  plough,  divided  into  small  beds,  and  watered.  Sugarcane 
igs,  aVtout  a  foot  long  and  thi-ee  or  four  inches  apart,  are  thrown 
'■the  furrows  lengthwise,  and  pressed  by  the  foot  to  drive  them 
rell  into  the  ground.  Planted  in  this  way  sugarcane  is  called 
_  dvlija  us.  It  is  most  suited  to  a  sballowish  soil.  In  the  case 
of  I  ho  white  or  khadya  cane,  the  cuttings  are  thrown  into  the 
irrows  without  dividing  the  land  into  beds,  and  after  levelling 
le  furrows  by  a  beam  harrow,  the  plantation  is  freely  watered, 
rcane  grown  in  this  way  is  called  ndngrya  us.  The  ndngrya 
iug    deeper   set    stands  a  scanty    supply    of  water    bettei' 
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rains,  a  watering  every  twelve  or  fi 
eleven  mouths  to  ripen,     Tbo   mil 
called   husband   and   wife,    navra 
bullocks.     A  cane  pipe  joins  the 
is   under  the  charge  of  the  owne 
trustworthy   persou,   hs   the  work 
which   to   take  the  pan    o£E  the 
and   care.     As    the    fire   must  be 
loppings  are^  as  much  as  possible 
required   to   feed   the    furnace, 
cut  and   supply  the   cane,  one 
aeo   that    the   juice    pipe    runs 
resort  of  all  the  village  when 
floor  in  which  the  moulds  for  the  h 
lit  by  the  glow  of  the  furnace.     Th 
very  hard  and  coarse  for  eating, 
crop  requires   less   labour  and  ca 
whole  district.     In  Mulegaon  and  pai 
cane  is  chiefly  grown,   but  it  is  seh 
retjuires  the  greatest  care  as  regan 
TOoIasses  are  generiilly  inferior.     Sti^ 
dunag  the  nights  of  the  cold  seasoi 
employs  a  great  number  of  hands, 
owners  never  refuse   cane   or  jui 
beggars   throng  their    fields.     The* 
some  of  their  sugarcane  and  juice, 
are  rewarded  by  a  plentiful  outturn 

Vines,  drdksh,  Yitia  viuifera,  of  th 
and  JmU,  have  for  long  been  grown  1 
Ch^ndor.  The  vineyards  are  in  no 
Cuttings  are  laid  in  Septeml)or  and 
land  is  r^—r^--'*  nnri  rniifin  niiii— 
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[grow  too  freely.     In  the  rains  uiosfc  of  them  are  allowed  to  grow, 
tliat  the  upper  shoots  umy^supply  the  phvco  of  any  stakea  that  die. 
ion  it  reaches  the  fork,  the  top  of  the  viue  is  lopped  to  forco  the 
»m  to  thi'ow  out  side  shoots.     Those  side  shoots,  resting  on  the 
Fn^iini  \)rniich(>s,  keep  the  heavy   weii^ht  of  the  top  shoots  and  the 
lit  from  drnggiiig  the  phmt  to  the  ground.  Vines  boar  fruit  from 
ij    year,    and,  if  properly  cared   for,   go    on  yielding  for 
lU  ft  century.     They  are  trimmed  twice  a  year  in    Ckaifru 
[arch-  April)    and    Anhrin    (September-October),   and  they    bear 
lit   ahout   four  or  five  months  after   each  trimming.     The  first 
J,  which  conies  in  the  rainy  season,  does  not  ripen.     The  grapea 
.lud   are  sometimes   used    tor  pickles  and   jams,  but  are 
allotted  to  decay  on    the    tree,   In  rfuUijun  (February- 
Urvhj   tour  or  five  months  after  the  second  trimming,  the    vines 
Jflil  rrn jd  sweer  grapes  and  the  loppings  then  made  are  used  for 
.arda.     Vines  were  formerly  largely  grown  in  Nilsik  and 
..,..,  about  four  miles  off,  but  about  seven  years  ago  they  were 
sked  by  a  disease  and  most  of  the  vineyards  hud  to  be  destroyed. 
ley  also  suffered   considerably  during  the  recent  years  of  scanty 
(iy7ti-li>77),  but  their  cultivation  is  still  carried  on. 

Guavas,  peru,  Psidiam  gnava,  are  reared  from  seed  and  planted 
it  when  tnree  or  four  years  old.     As  they  grow  to  a  large  size,  the 
istance  between    the  trees   is    greater  than   between   vines.     The 
bears  fruit  from  the  second  or  third  year  after  planting,  and 
lues  to  yield  for  about  six  or  seven  years,   when   the  tree  is 
(Jeslroyed. 

Plantains,  kef,  Mnsa  parodisica,  are  grown  from  shoots.  As  soon 
as  ii  bunch  of  plantains  appears  on  the  tree,  only  ono  shoot,  styled 
the  dfiughter,  or  kdr,  is  allowed  to  grow.  When  this  has  borne  fi-uit, 
the  plantation  is  generally  destroyed,  but  occasionally  a  grand- 
ilnn'^hier,  nni,  is  allowed  to  grow.  A  plantain  seldom  remains  in 
t'  iiud  for  more  than   three  and   a  half  years.     The  land  ia 

Is  used  for  clnllies,  groundnuts,  and  other  light  crops. 

Potatoes,  batata,  Solannra  tuberosum,  are  grown  to  a  small  extent. 

Inn  crop,  by  Kunbie  and  Malis.     They  wero  introduced  into 

iot  about  forty  years  ago  by  a  European  cultivator  named 

Uniut.^     The  people,  at  first,  objected  to  nso  them,  but  the  feeling 
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1  iSt,  Grant  obtaiaed  from  Oovemment  154  acres  (257  bigh/u)  of  land  near  NAaik 
it-frue  f(ir  five  yeain.     About  foitrtoen  cwt.  of  choice  Nilgiri,  Stirat,  and  Mahdba* 
'ivac  j»>t.'»tiM-H  wcr^  sown.     The  <'<)»t  of  tlio  ^eed  was  £22  (Rs.  220)  and  tlie  coat  of 
'        '■•:-6).     Tlie  crop   was   wtcceBsfnl,     Abont   Beven  tons  (201 
:»crt8  (live  %/«<7«)  w«u»  sold  for  £120  (Rg.  1200) ;  part  of  the 
i.'vd,   was  distributed    ntnong    the   liusbandincn  who  soon 
of  tl>e  crop.      Ono    Abdji  Piitil  obtained   from  the   Agri- 
,  e  of  a  cart  and  a  pair  of  bullocks  for  the  suiieriur  quality  of 
'b  1.     In  iKii)  the  potatoes  ^'rown  i«  Mr.  firant's  field  were  the  larj^est  of  any 

t  rodnopd  in  tb<'  Pry-!*idi»iiov.     In  rtdilition   t«   =tip[>lying  local  wants  Nrt«ik 

I'  --   .  iii'iita.      Be«ido8  intnv 

'  ',  Italy,   and  Malta. 

;'ijan  VQse- 
'  ^  'he  peoiiio. 

Bow.  ii«v.  k^.  l3Hy  of  1642,  ^ii-Va,  115, 
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l^tV^/^^**^^^^    grow 
n^J    'f,P'^^  f^*-  any  time  they  d 

f;Ti„     V  '  nardy  and  certaL_ 

fuTTOwrs  are  ploughed  close  toc^et 
them  by  the  hand  at  intervals  !y 
earth  by  means  of  a  harrow.     T 

^LZM^  °"^'  '"'^"*  "^^  ^'^terinl 
wards  they  are  watered  every  fif f! 
they  begin   to  droop  and  are^ead 

dig  put  the  nuts.     Tbi«  is  an  e, 

sqpply  of  nuts  as  wages.     Bhils  b, 
m  search  of  jobs  of  this  sort,  armal 
^  are  used  in  turning  up  the  tangled  r!< 

Betel  Leaf,  pdn,  Piper  betel,  requin 
grows  only  m  specially  selected  t.?a<J 
plants  are  ready,  the  ground  choa 
surrounded  with  a  thi?k  hedge  of 
fence  of  coarse  grass  matting  is  aft 
dug  a  foot  or  more  deep  and  reduce 
thaa  prepared,  .k.rrl,  pL^am  'audi 
^8   close   to   each  other   to  form 
When  the    supports  are    four    or  i 
divided  into   beds  three  feet  long  b 
channel  and  a  long  trench.     In  the  trt 
from  each  other,  betel-vine  cuttinj 
Lround.     For  twenty-one  dav..  Z.^1 
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planting,  and  contfuues  to  bear  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.     A  ntunted 
joot,  iiakki,  gives  the  best  leaves,  soft,  smooth,  and  full  of  tuste,  while 
JS&  on  a   grt.iwing  shoot,  phnr^mUja,  are  coarse.     Of  bak^hi  aud 
u/yn,  the  two  kinds  of  vines,  h'titi-hdya  yields  a  quicker  return,  and 
n'  a  better  and  larger  crop.     The   vines  remain   in   the  ground 
im    fifteen    to  twenty  yeara.     The  acre   yield  varies  from   £15  to 
To  (Rs.  loO-Rs.  700)  a  year.     The  betel  leaves  of  the  Siunar  aub- 
irision  are  considered  the  best,  though,   like  those  of  Vnddii  in 
Lndor,  they  suffered  severely  during    the  drought  of   1876-77. 
The  oimers  of  betel  leaf  gardens  are  generally  Brtthmaus,  Tambolis. 
and  others,  who  do  not  work  with  their  own  hands  but  employ  work- 
men of  the  MAli  caste.     Betel  leaf  is  the  most  costly  and  troublesome 
;   in  the  district,  and  cannot  be  carried  on   without  the  aid  of 
-^iderable  capital.     From  £40  to  £60  (Rs.  400 -Rs.  600)  are  often 
mt  on  a  betel  leaf  garden  before  it  yields  any  retam. 

Chillies,  mirchi.  Capsicum  frutescens,  with,  in  1879-80,  a  tillage 
rea  of  7825  acres,  is  the  most  important  crop  grown  in  garden  lands. 
It  is  planted  in  July  and  gathered  in  January.  It  does  not  want 
mBnure>  but  requires  watering  after  the  rains  are  over. 

ThiTc  is   much   irrigated   land   near    N6sik    where   all  sorts  of 
■s  are  raised.     Cattle  dung  and  poudrette  are  freely  used 
—   :„.-  Lire.     Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  most  of  the  produce  is 
sent  to  Bombay. 

Ears  of  wheat  smitten,  the  people  say,  by  the  east  wind,  grow 
jd,  shrivelled,  and  light,  and  the  graius  in  millet  beads, 
trtacked  with  olildew,  turn  into  black  powder.  These  blights  are 
jver  so  general  as  to  affect  the  harvest,  and  no  precautions  are  taken 
iinat  them.  Frosts  often  damage  garden  produce,  killing  rows 
vineB,  and  fields  of  chillies,  groundnuts,  egg  plants,  and  other 
vegetables.  Pulses  are  sometimes  attacked  by  caterpillars.  Locusts, 
il  is  said,  never  appeared  between  1805  and  the  autumn  of  1878, 
when  parts  of  Sinnar  and  Igatpuri  were  attacked  by  .swanna  of 
these  insects. 

The  great  DurgAdevi  famine,  which  lasted  from  1396  to  1407,  is 
said  to  have  caused  as  much  ruin  in  Ndsik  as  in  the  southern  parts 
of  ihe  Deccan.  Some  memory  of  the  Damajipaut  famine  in  1460,  and 
notices  of  the  famines  in  1520  and  1629  also  remain.  But  the  oldest 
ne  of  which  any  details  have  been  traced  ia  that  of  1791-92. 
IB  the  severest  famine  of  which  any  local  record  remains.  Liberal 
9nae  remissions  were  granted  by  the  Peshwa,  the  exportation  of 
was  forbidden,  and  its  price  was  regulated.  Rice  was  brought 
je  quantities  from  Bengal  by  private  traders.  In  October, 
ram  fell  abundantly,  and  the  late  crop  which  throve  well  helped  to 
cheapen  grain  and  relieve  distress. 

In  1802,  the  rains  were  favourable,  and  the  crops  promised  well. 
Bat  Yaebvantniv  Holkar,  crossing  MAlegaon  and  Chdndor  with  a 
large  army  on  his  way  to  Poona,  plundered  all  the  villagea 
■nd  destroyed  the  standing  crops.  The  Pendharis,  nnder  their 
lenders  Mnka  and  Him,  completed  the  work  r>f  destruction. 
In  con«e*\uence  there  was  an  utter  want  of  food,  and  grain  rose 
■  2S-U 
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^  eeJy  rem.tLed.     After  five  o?  si 
« 'Stress  passed  a wav      Tl      ^"^  «'-■ 
/"  '''•>>,  there  was  a  small  and 
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f-.-  .  Besides  the  ai^^re  of  1^""^ 
^a'n  m  September  ad  On  I  '^''^ 
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Ibe  beginniug  of   Septtjraber  greatly  improved  croj)  prospects 
■  th©  stJit*  of  the   people.     And,  at  the  close  of  November,  the 
^iDJiDd  for  special  Governmeut  help  ceased. 

!  The  following  snminary  sbows^  month  by  month,  the  state  of  the 

strict  and  the  uieasurtiK  taken  to  meet  the  distrews.     In  September 

rt5.  very  little  raiu  fell  except  in   the  west  and  south-west,  in 

Ipuri  and  Peint,  where  the  fall  wa«  g<^od.     What  little  rain  fell 

of  great  value,  especially  in  the  Dings,  where  anxiety  had  been 

ou  account  of  the  hillmen  and  Bhils.     In  spite  of  this  rain  the 

rly  crops  failed  in  the  greater  part  of   Yeola,  Sinnar,  and  Niph^d, 

d  to  a  leas  extent,  in  Ch<'indor  and  Kalvan.     The  distress  waa 

in    NipbAd  and  ye<.ila,    and   in    Sinuar   the  people  were 

ig  for  work.     In  those  parts,  about   the  end  of  the  month, 

le  prospects  of  the  cold   weather  harvest,  though   not  good,  were 

inch  improved  by  a  fall  of  rain.     In  other   places  prospects  were 

fair.     In  the   middle   of  September   the   Collector   authorised   an 

-   -nditure   "f   £817    (Rs.  8170)    from   local  funds   in    MiUegaon, 

_   la,  Kalvan,  Chandor,  and  NAndgaon,  and,  on  the  24th,  work 

i  for  the  distressed  labourers  of  NiphM  and  Yeola  on 

.  ..'ola  rvad.     On  the  29th,  another  work  was  begun  at  the 

paes  for  the  Sinnar  sub-division. 

October  passed  without  rain.     In  Yeola  and  Sinnar  there  was  an 
io«t  utter  failure  of  early  crops,  and   in  NiphAd  they  were  poor. 
id  and  Yeola  grass  and  wftter  were  scarce,  and  cattle  were 
iven  away.     Kicu  and   ud<jli,  which   promised   fairly   in  the 
iily  parts  of  Igatpuri,   Nrisik,   Diudori,   Kalvan,  and  BAglan,  did 
ripen  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  later  rains,  and,  for  the  same 
m,  eejiecially  in  Yeola  and  Siunar,  cold-weather   crops  could  be 
>frn  in   only  a  very  lew  places.     The  rise  in  grain  prices  caused 
ich  distrnss,  but  the  numbers  on   relief  did  not   increase  rapidly 
"^  still  found  work   in   barvoHting  the  early  crops.     On 

i  frontier  of  Malegaon,  the   Mhdrs   and   others  were  in 
state   aud    wero  crjnug  for    work.     About    the  end  of  the 
puDtb,  His  Highness  Holkargave  £300  (Rs.  3000)   for  the  relief  of 
io  famine- stricken.     The  pe'.ipio  continued  rery  patient,  and,  except 
HMO  grain  thefts,  there  was  little  special  crime. 

Al-nf:  the  middle  \A  November  a  few  showers  fell  in    the  central 
iMtis  of  Ndsik,    Niphdd,    Chdndor,   and    Diudori,  and  in 

,.  .u  the  south.     In   many  places  lato  crops  were  not  sown; 

hrro  they  were  sown,  they  were  withering  and  prospects  were  gra- 

growing  worse.  In  the  early  days  of  the  month,  thoagh  there 

jfrtir  xiiicks  of   giuin,  the  dealers  held  them   back   and   forced 

•   pounds   the   rupee.     To  avoid    the   serious 

(tened,  grain  waa  imported '    and.  prices   fell. 
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cattle  to  the  h.lJa  and  other  oastn 
uunecessar.v,  a.,  from  S^'LvyI 
fe  led,  the  surplus  cattle  had'aira 
l^mdon,  and  Peint  lulls.  Decern 
no  change  .u  crop  pro.pectr  E^ 
stjii  found  work  mui  f>. 
fell,  for  hujrrf^CtV^nt7  '^"^  ' 

eight  poun'ds  artir .  LroH 

twenty.e,ght  to  thirtj-th Je  1. 

'-•evalent.     On  relief  „-or£  tfe^ 
1"  January  1877  some  ram  fell 
>ii  the  early  davs  nf  ti  '" 

pounds  the^rapera"/d  tl  ^''""'^^ 
"ine  pounds.  Tn  ZVZu  T'""' 
"•unkVl  on  relief  worL'^'?*"'' 

holies  Td    he  a7r1ct-l"T    '^'^"'^^' 
to  Jea/e  the  works  tU  '"^'^^'"^''^t 

number  on    charit«M.       i    r     ^^®  > 

•U"!  pnces  remained  sTea,K    >      ,™ 
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I  anna)  the  pound.   All  over  tbe  district  those  that  had  wells  were 
ing  kondya  jvdrt  for  fodder.     Rupee  prices  continued  steady,  for 
ijri  tit  twenty-five  and  lorjcdri  at  thirty-one  pounds.     The  number 
relief  works  rose  from  13,586  on  the  Slst   March  to  17,872   on 
28th  April,  when  abont  4000  workers  were  drafted  from  the 
r-Ghoti  road  to  the  Dhond-Manmjid  railway. 

In  May,  417  inches  of  rain  fell  throughout  the  district.  Grain 
ices  remained  steady,  for  bdjri  at  twenty-four  and  for  jvdri  at 
iwenty-seven  pounds.  There  was  much  distress  among  the  hill 
Kolis  and  Th^urs  of  Sinnar.  Grass  was  not  to  be  had  except  in 
the  west.  But  there  was  a  good  supply  of  irrigated  hot-weather 
'  1.  t,  kondya  and  shakdlu.  "i  eola  and  Sinnar  suffered  from  cholera, 
numbers  on  the  relief  works  fell  from  13,157  in  the  beginning 
<)f  the  month  to  10,224  near  the  close.  The  fall  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  eontiQuod  transfer  of  labourers  to  the  Dhond-Manmiid  railway 
and  to  the  dismissal  of  those  who  refused  to  go  there  to  work.  Those 
who  went  did  not  remain  long.  Almost  all  came  back  before  the 
ujonth  was  over.  The  number  receiving  charitable  relief  rose  from 
four  to  tiiirty-eight. 

In  Jane,  there  was  a  good  fall  of  rain,  averaging  5*42  inches,  the 
south-west  monsoon  setting  in  favourably  on  the  20th.  In  Sinnar 
alone  3750  people  left  the  relief  works  to  go  to  their  fields.  The 
sowing  of  the  early  crops  was  in  progress  in  all  the  sufa-divisious 

cept  Yeola  where  the  i-ainfall  was  scanty.  Jt;dn  fell  from  twenty- 
_  ven  to  twenty-nine  pounds,  while  feajri  remained  steady  at  twenty- 
four.  Cholera  continued  prevalent  tbrunghout  the  month.  The 
numbers  on  relief  works  fell  from  10,224  to  6617,  against  a  rise  on 
charitable  relief  from  thirty -eight  to  104. 

In  July,  though  there  was  an  average  of  5'70  inches  of  rain,  the 
fall  was  irregiilar,  and,  abont  the  middle  of  the  month,  field  work 
was  stopped  in  many  places  and  the  crops  were  withering.  Later, 
especially  in  the  west,  some  smart  showers  improved  the  crops, 
but,  over  most  of  the  district,  grazing  was  so  Bcanty  that  the  cattle 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  hills.  Prospects  were  gloomy,  rain  was  badly 
wanted,  and  some  parts  suffered  from  serious  outbreaks  of  cholera. 
After  continuing  easy  during  most  of  the  month,  near  its  close  a 
heavy  external  demand  raised  bdjri  from  twenty-six  to  sixteen  and 
■■'  from  twenty-nine  to  seventeen  pounds.  Still  destitution  did 
spread.  The  numbers  on  relief  works  fell  from  5517  to  4008 
and  on  charitable  relief  from  104  to  fifty -eight. 

During  the  greater  part  of  August,  there  were  only  a  few 
light  showers  in  the  west.  The  crops  continued  to  wither  ;  rupee 
prices  rose  for  bdjri  from  seventeen  about  the  beginning  to  sixteen 
t4jWArds  the  close  of  the  mouth  and  for  jvdri  from  twenty  to  eighteen 
pounds  J  and  distress  increased.  The  Malegaon  and  Chdndor  Bhila 
refused  to  go  to  the  relief  works,  and,  especially  in  M41egaon,  along 
with  Mh^rs  and  Kunbis,  began  plundering  grain.  Yeola  and  Sinnar, 
here  the  failure  of  crops  had  been  most  complete,  were  well 
pplied  with  relief  works.  But  in  NAndgaon  and  Malegaon,  to 
ct't  the  growing  distresSj  a  new  work,  the  Nil ndgaon -Malegaon 
had    to  be    started.     Cholera   costinuod^   but  grew   lighter 
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A«  the  distress,  though  at  ouo  time  great,  never  rose  to  famiue, 
«peoia1  relief  staff  or  relief  houses  were  found  necessary.     When 
ivorninent  directed  that  cases  of  theft  should  be  punished  by  whip- 
the  ni."4inlutdjirs  of  Igntpnri  and  N^ndgaon  were,  as  a  temporary 
iro,  inve.sted  with  second  class  njagisterial  powers.     In  Yeola 
wore  raised  by  private  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
number  fed  amounted  to  8146  and  the  expenditure  to  £42  lOs. 
(s.  423)   or  about   l^d.  (10  2>!^»)  a  head,     A  hou.so  was  hired  for 
irtorini?  ^rain  and  for  cooking  and    issuing  food  to  the  poor.     The 
III  'lent  poor  were  lodged  in   reat-houses  in  the  town.     Food 

ij  gratia  to  the  aged  and  infirm  and  to  children  under  seven, 
id  ihe  ttble-bodiod  were  employed  in  making  a  small  road  iu  the 
>wii.  The  work  they  did  was  nominal  and  was  exacted  with  a  view- 
to  keep  theni  together  and  to  prevent  them  from  begging  in  the  town. 
Two  kinds  of  tickets  were  given  to  the  people,  tin  and  paper.  The 
htjiders  of  tin  tickets  were  nlloweil  full  rations  of  one  pound  (40  tolas) 
1  bread  and  pulse,  while  the  paper  ticket-holders  were  allowed 
.  quantity.  Children  were  given  half  a  pf)und.  The  paper 
ieketti  wotv  issued  to  such  of  the  poor  as  shirked  their  work.  The 
klan  Bucceeded  as  all  the  idlers  chose  to  work  rather  than  be  pinched 
with  hunger.  Tickets  were  issued  at  the  work  daily  up  to  half  past 
•n  in  the  morning,  late  comers  getting  paper  instead  of  tin  tickets, 
lou  the  working  gangs  were  aJlowedi  to  go  to  the  relief  kitchen  t-o 
10  their  tickets  and  get  their  food.  They  returned  to  work  at 
[n  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  inBrm,  children  under  seven 
,  and  travellers  were  gathered  in  one  place  antl  were  given 
la.  They  were  then  marched  to  the  relief  kitcht-n  and  received 
^od  according  to  the  kind  of  ticket  they  held. 

The  only  other  measure  of  special  relief  was  helping  the  Mnsalmilo 
L«n<lloc)m -weavers  of  Yeola.     They  were  one  of  the  first  classes  to 

iffer,  ft6  their  employers,  Hnding  no  deumud  for  their  goods,  refused 
make  advances,  and  the  weavers  wore  thrown  out  of  work.  Of 
t*>3<J  families  nearly  tilO  had,  by  the  end  of  August,  left  Yeola. 
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A  special  census,  taken  on  tk 
pressure  was  general  and  se^erl, 
all  of  them  on  public  works  -^qJi 
whe^  the  work's  were^S'ed  ^^ 
sab-d,.ns.on8  of  the  same  dTsIrict" 

t^on  Iq/""'  fr«™  neighbouring  8 
«,k't.  1/  ""T.  "manufacturers  or  , 
sub-holdere  of  land,  and  7C24  were  ' 

l«8  4,^y,b/9)^  of  which  £42  594  < 
public  works,  and  £378  12;  ^S! 
tbe  whole    amount    £40,726   14,  ' 
Imperial  and  £2242  U.  (Rs.  22,4l2) 
^f-'^  Though  the  1877  police  returns  sh 

am^unTofr  °'  '''*  ^«^«  -°^Ad 
amount  of  crime  was,  more  or  less  cla 

famine     Dacoities  rosefrom  threei^  ? 

rooemng  stolen  property  from  forty. 
m  offences  against  property  w  J^^a 
due  mostly  to  distress  caused  hyi^Z 
^l^.J'l^.    ^^  ©^.   and   the  d^" 
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("R*.  1 1,53,544)  and  £69  8s.  (Rs.  694)  respectively  were  recovered 

'me  of  the  year  and  £44  8*.  (Ra.  444)   were  written   off  as 

ible.     In    1877-78  the    land  revenue  for    collection  was 

t  l4g.(Rs.  13,33,247)  aud  the  outstandiug  balances  amounted 

..   _.d  2«.    (Rs.  52,981),   of  which  £125,043  2«.   (Rs.  12,50,431) 

and  £4071  14*.  (Rs.  40,717)  were   respectively  recovered  and   £112 

14*.  (R*.  1127)  written  off,   thus  raising  the  outstanding  balances 

f^r   the    next    year   to  £9395  6s.  (Rs.  93,953).    Of   £136.321   lOa. 

13,63,215)    the  realisable   land  revenue  for  1878-79,  £132,826 

(Rs.   13,28,266)  and  of  the  balances  £8022  14*.  (Rs.  80,227) 

were    recovered    before    the   close    of  the    year    and    £787     12 J. 

7876)  written    off,  leaving  for   future  recovery  a  balance  of 

1079  18*.  (Ra.  40,799).     Thus  by  the  Ist  January  1880  had  fallen 

£3066  14«.  (Rs.  30,667),  and  of  this  £956  6j?.   (Ra,  9553)  were 

jmitted  in  June  1880.^ 

Two  kinds  of  public   works   were  carried  out  during  the  famine, 

water  works  and  roada.     Of  the  Vighad  and  Khiivli  reservoirs,  which 

were  the  chief  water  works  undertaken  in  1878,  details  have  already 

'  given.     £720   (Rs.    7200)    were    also    spent  on  repairs    and 

ivements  to  the  Pjllkhed  canal. 

The  following  roads  were  made  :  A  road  from  Sinnar  to  Ghoti  with 
a  branch  to  DovIjIH  camp,  thirty-seven  miles  long  and  costing 
£10,723  4*.  (Rs.  1,07,232);  a  road  from  Niphfld  to  Devpur  with  a 

ihh  to  Sjlykheda,  twenty-seven  miles  longand  costing£6453  16*. 

.  <)4,53S)  ;  a  road  from  Kherviidi  to  Sinnar,  eighteen  miles  long 
aud  costing  £5288  (Rs.  52,880)  ;  improving  eight  miles  of  the  Nasik- 
Pnona  road  at  a  cost  of  £2894  (Rs.  28,940)  ;  a  road  from  Yeola  to 
tho  NizJim's  frontier,  13i  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £2380  (Rs.  23,800)  ;  a 
road  from  Vinchnr  to  Niph^d,  nine  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £2148  16*. 
(Ra.  21,488)  ;  a  road  from    Bhoradbiiri   to  Vinchur,  9\  miles,  at  a 

Rstof  £1691  \()s.  (Rs.  16,915) ;  a  road  from  NAndgaon  to  Milegaon, 
iree  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £766  ]2s,  (Rs.  7666) ;  a  road  from  Desh- 
d.ne  to  VJnohur,  six  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £1 134  2<f.  (Rs.  11,341) ;  and 
road  from  Nasik  to  Dindori  and  Kalvan,  eleven  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
JE*J94  lU.  (Ra.  8947). 
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The  1872  census  returns  showi 
and  professional  men,  7-447  persi 
the  possession  of  capital.  Of  t 
changersj  and  shopkeepers ;  550 
and  1214  drew  their  incomes  fro 
from  funded  property.  Under  thi 
the  1879  license  tax  papers  show  1 
incomes  of  more  than  £10  (Rs.  100 
to  £15  (Rs.  100 -Rs.  150),  2443  fro 
1111  from  £25  to  £35  (Rs.  250- 
(Rs.  350 -Rs.  500),  559  from  £50  to 
£75  to  £100  (Rs.  750.R8.  1000),  I 
Ra.  1250),  ninety-eight  from  £125  t 
from  £150  to  £200  (Rs.  1500-Rs, 
£300  (Rs.  2000-R8.  3000),  fifty-ni 
Rs.  4000),  twenty.four  from  £4 
twenty -one  fi-om  £500  to  £750  (Ra, 
to  £1000  (Rs.  7500- Rs.  10,000),  an 

Moneylenders,  traders,  and  ahopl 
and  Ladsakka  Vjlnis,  and  a  few  Bn 
Lingdyats,  and  Musalmans  thron 
pleaders.  Government  servants,  prio 
and  other  large  towns,  save  money, 
to  £500  (R8.2000-R8.  5000),  and» 
£10,000  to  £20,000  (Rs.  l,0O,00( 
A  well  known  Brdhman  banker  a 
said  to  own  from  £30,000  to  £40j 
In  BaglAn  and  some  other  parts  of 
irrigation,  some  of  the  cultivator 
rich  crops,  are  well-to-do  and  lay 

lall,  not  more  than  two  per  cent 
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letr  bnsinesB,  and  in  honse-bnildiDg.    The  Goveiiiment  Savings 

t    Nasik  18   used  cliiefly  by  pleaders.  Government  servants, 

ors,  and  the  widows  of  Government  servants,  who  generally 

iLeir  ornaments  into  money  and  lodge  the  proceeds  in  the 

^▼ings   bank.     The  deposits  in  the  bank  have  risen  from  £905 

9050)  in  1871   to  £4161  (Rs.  41,610)  in  1879  ;  and  the  yearly 

kyment  of  interest  to  holders  of  Government  securities,  three   of 

rhom  in  the  beginning  of  1879  were  Europeans  and  five  natives, 

is  risen  from  £54  (Hs.  540)  in   1871  to  £128  (Rs.  1280)  in  1879. 

*here  is  no  buying  of  mill  or  other  joint  stock  company  shares. 

"A  thrifty  landholder  would  probably  spend  all  that  he  could  save 

in  buying  cattle,  sinking  a  well,  adding  to  his  holding,  or   building 

a  better  house.     Many  spend  all  they  save  in  religious  ceremonies 

nad  marriage  festivities. 

A  few  banking  establishments,  at  Ch&ndor,  Mdlegaon,  Ndsik,  and 
Yoola,  deal  with  Bombay,  Nagpor,  and  Sholapur.  The  other  towns 
where  their  bills,  hundis,  can  be  cashed  are  Ahmednagar,  Poona, 
B.-irsi,  Haidarabad,  Bhiwndi,  Panvel,  Kalydn,  Ahmedabad,  Pali, 
Jabalpur,  Jeypnr,  and  Ajmir.  According  to  the  time  of  year  and  the 
dtoiance  the  bill  has  to  travel,  the  rate  varies  from  one-eighth  to  two 

kceut.     These  bankers  often  cash  bills  for  £1000  (Rs.  10,000),  and 

Itimes  for  £5000  (Rs.  50,000).     Wholesale  purchases  of  grain, 

piece-goods,  and  cotton,  are  paid  for  by  bills,  the  rates   of   discount 

■varying  from  one-half  to  two  per  cent  according  to  the  season.     Men 

>f  this  class  also  make  advances  to  people  of  credit. 

The  Chdndor  rupee  coined  at  the  Chandor  mint,  and  the  Jaripatka 
rapee  coined  at  the  Ndsik  mint,  were  current  in  the  time  of  the 
^eshwaa.  Both  mints  were  closed  soon  after  the  British  conquest 
[1818).     Up  to  1835,  the  coins   were  taken  at  a  discount ;  but  they 

ive  now  almost  disappeared  from  ordinary  use  though  many  are 

rom  titno  to  time  produced  from  hoards  either  newly  discovered  or 

jroken  into  for  the  first  time.     At  present  the  Imperial  rupee  ia 

the  only  standard  coin.    There  is  however  a  good  business  in  money- 

[ changing  in  Nisik  where  pilgrims  fromNepfil,  Haidarabad,  and  other 

places  bring  coins  of  local   currency.     Besides  silver  and  copper 

»,  cowrie  shells  are  largely  used  in  Ndsik  and  other  market  towns 

_   /ing  vegetables  and  other  cheap  articles.     Their  ordinary  value 

eighty  to  a  quarter  anna  (|(i.)  piece. 

It  was  formerly  the  regular  practice  to  insure  goods  against  losa 
ij    robbery.     The    insurance  agents,    with    whom    the    work  of 
Insurance  formed  only  a  part  of  their   business  as   bankers,   under- 
jk  to  send  goods  from  one  place  to  another,  on  receipt  of  transit 
'  I  and  insurance  fees  varying  from  one  to  two  per  cent.     The 
erly  state  of  the  country,  and  the  introduction  of  railways,  have 
lado  the  expenditure  unnecessary  and  the  practice  has  ceased. 

Property  is  seldom  insured  against  loss  by  fire  or  by  accident,  and 
insurance  of  life  is  unknown. 

Brokers,  chiefly  Marw^r  Vanis,  are  not  confined  to  any  branch  of 
.trade.     They  are  paid  by  a  percentage  on  sales  effected  through 
iin  and  are  not  bound  by  any  special  trade  rules.    The  percentage 
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tlie  south  of  the  Ajaata  ninge 
Mirwar  Vitii  or  a  Shim  pi.  In  ton 
and  creeds ;  amonor  the  hiw-ht-r  H| 
and  Gujarat  and  Mdrw^r  Viluis,  ar 
classes,  tailors,  oilmen,  and  busb^ 
caat«a,  shoemakers,  Thukurn,  and 
the  pi"actice  is  against  the  rulea  ol 
Koukunis  and  men  of  g<jod  Nasik 
headmun  and  rich  cultivators  fre 
lend  money  and  advance  seed 
recovering  their  demands  make 
than  other  creditors  and  they  are 
civil  courts.  In  other  respects  tl 
the  practice  of  professional  moneyll 
make  advances  only  to  persons  of  cr^ 
with  townspeople  and  couutrymenl 
tlje  poor.  The  difffrent  chtsses  a 
in  certain  places,  the  centre  of  the 
relations  or  castefellows  who  has  k 
connection  with  the  people  of  thai 
or  four  Igatpuri  villages,  there  is  a 
Viramguon  in  Ahmedabad;  in  Na< 
Shiuipis  and  Pah&dis ;  and  in  Sinn 
element  of  Brahman  and  Kunbi  mon 

A  MarwAr  V&ni  when  he  first  cc 
has  capital^  he  brings  with  him  a  st] 
white  blankets.  Coming  from  Ajii 
in  Ber^r  or  some  trade  centre  in  thi 
of  the  camels,  as  there  is  little  der 
makes  a  tour  by  rail  or  on  foot 
blankets,  he  sends  the  proceedj 
en  he  T^adn^a-Ji^im^^m^ 
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in  csaah,  and  if  grain  is  dear  he  demands  payment  in  kind.  Men  of 
tl  '  -s,  after  they  have  established  themaelvea  in  a  busiuesa, 
Ifc.  ■■i  retire  to  Marwar,  but  more  often  settle  in   the  district, 

ryiag  vnth  families  of  their  own  class,  building  or  buying  a 
txue,  and  sending  a  relation  to  look  after  their  affairs  in  their  native 
land  where  they  send  a  large  share  of  their  earnings. 

Fi''  IS  ago    there  was    great  risk  in    tradej  and  traders  and 

monL  -  made   high  profits.      But   at    present,  extension   of 

dealing!!*  aud  the  opening  of  the   field   of  competition  have  reduced 
the  L'LTii'ral  rate  of  profit,  and  the  tendencyj  except  when  temporarily 
led  by  special  demand^  as  in  a  time  of  iaminej  is  still  in  the 
vii.Ln.v.ii  of  lower  profits. 

Most  classes  of  the  commonity  are  at  times  forced  to  borrow. 
Few  honseholds  keep  their  wedding  and  funeral  charges  within  the 
limits  of  their  available  capital.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  expense  is  not 
beyond  the  |x»wer  of  the  borrower  to  repay  within  a  fair  period, 
and  IS  frequently,  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  classes,  liquidated 
within  the  next  two  seasons.  Traders,  shopkeepers,  and  craftsmen 
■  raimey  when  a  fresh  Htock  is  to  be  laid  in,  and  the  majority 
•  lOr  cultivators  and  traders  are  more  or  less  in  debt.  Both 
ariMJiiL'  tmdf'rs  and  cultivators  the  well-to-do  can  raise  money  ou 
their  j»er-;<.nal  credit.  But,  in  most  cases,  when  the  loan  is  for  a 
large  amount,  lands  and  houses  have  to  be  mortgaged,  or  personal 
ornaments  or  other  valuables  pledged. 

As  n'gards  their  position  as  borrowers  there  would  seem  to  be 
•  difference  l>etween  husbandmen  and  craftsmen.  According  to 
'•::'  IV  personal  credit  the  well-to-do  of  both  classes  pay  interest  at 
from  nine  to  twenty-four  per  cent  a  year,  and  the  poor  and  needy 
^«t  from  twelve  to  forty.  When  property  is  mortgaged  or  pledged 
khe  interest  is  somewhat  lighter.  If  gold  or  silver  ornaments,  the 
jost  c<mvenient  articles  t.o  pawn,  are  given,  the  yearly  rates 
_  Jnenilly  vary  from  six  to  eight  per  cent  rising  to  nine  or  twelve 
when  the  pledge  is  land  or  other  less  saleable  security.^  Specially 
high  rat<."8  are  often  charged  to  labourers  and  craftsmen  attracted 
the  district  by  railway  or  other  highly  paid  and  fairly  constant 
iploytnent.  In  most  cases  they  are  forced,  at  starting,  to  borrow 
Jvery tiling,  and  have  to  pay  for  articles  of  daily  food  about  one  and 
krter  times  the  ordinary  price,  and,  on  this,  interest  of  about  150 
*nt  a  year  is  charged.  In  such  cases  the  only  limit  to  the 
ider's  exactitjns  is  the  knowledge  that  he  has  little  hold  over  hia 
lebtors,  and  that,  if  too  hard  pressed,  they  may  combine  to  leave 
the  district  suddenly  in  a  body.  Debts  of  this  kind  are,  however, 
^"'  —  ''v  paid  as  the  labourers  get  high  and  regular  wages. 
ii  interest  charged  by  the  lender  of  petty  sums  is,  lo 
>uie  oxttmt,  a  fair  return  for  the  great  labour  of  recovering  hia 
ibts.     That  he  may  catch  each  of  them  at  the  proper  time  and  place, 
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'  T*'<»ntv  vpar*    ufo  the  ntea  of  intereiit  were  in  lome  caw    ooruiderahly  lower. 

lExot;  -  and  ciaftsmen,  they  v&ried  from  throe  t4i  niofl  per  cent  in  tb« 

CMo  '  '.  Mid  from  twelve  tn  tw«nty-four  in  the  vase  of  th«  poor,     Wbon 

rtga^oil  the  rat«8  varied  from  three  to  aix  per  coat.     Mr.  K  E,  Coadv. 

Hector  (1880).  ' 
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ultachment  is  removed.  Even 
unquestioned,  there  are  many  dil 
for  the  buyer  to  let  the  land  to  t}^ 
coat  of  tillage,  paying  tlic  whole 
receiving  from  his  tenant  cither 
in  cash.  The  landlord's  share  is  si 
about  two  months  in  the  year,  a  ser 
part  of  the  crop  is  not  misappropl 
with  his  tenant,  the  purchaser  has  tl 
any  one  to  till  the  land.  None  of  tl 
are  generally  able  and  willing  to  ma] 
that  he  seldom  stays. 

£xcept  in  the  matter  of  seed  in 
the  poorer  classes,  especially  in  the 
creditors'  accounts.  The  sums  tl 
repayable  at  short  dates,  theu*  reL 
class,  though  undoubtedly  too  cloa 
means  so  strained  as  in  the  more  fer 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  wh 
malicious  man  many  opportunitiea 
unpopular  usurer,  and  partly  to  tha 
renders  recovery  at  a  fixed  date  very 
a  great  deal  of  forbearance  on  the  pi 

Though  generally  charged  by  the  1 
interest  is  paid  by  the  year  and  in  a 

Town  or  large  village  moneyleu< 
book  ka-cha  kharda,  a  day  book  jpq 
note  book  after  the  day's  work  h 
showing  each  person's  account  sepaj 
book  hundi^hi  nakknlvahi,  and  a  jd 
articles  sent  for  approval.     Smallei 
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les  the  crop  or  land  goes  to  the  tnan  who  first  gets  a  decree  of 
civil  court  and  attaches  it.  Moneylenders  evade  the  law  of 
iitation  and  keep  their  claims  fresh  by,  from  time  to  time,  exacting 
jw  bonds.  They  never  wTite  off  the  amount  due  as  a  bad  debt, 
)d  frequently  bequeath  a  bundle  of  time-expired  and  otherwise 
TttluelesB  bonds  to  their  saccessora.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
debtor,  hearing  his  creditor  is  about  to  file  a  suit  against  him, 
mortgages  his  lands  to  another  lender  for  a  fresh  loan.  With  thia 
be  will  at  least  partially  pay  the  first  creditor  and  thus  put  off  the  day 
of  reckoning.  At  last  the  fresh  creditor's  claims  must  be  met,  and, 
if  not  satisfied,  he  secures  outright  possession  of  the  fields,  and, 
allowing  the  debtor  little  beyond  his  bare  subsistence,  makes  him 
till  the  fields  and  bund  over  the  produce.  In  few  parts  of  the  district 
is  the  moneylender  entirely  independent  of  the  civU  court.  And, 
except  the  few  who  can  afford  to  be  wary  in  their  dealings  and  lend 
to  those  only  who  arc  sure  to  pay  them  back,  they  all  use  the  civil 
court  as  a  machine  for  recovering  their  debts. 

The  lower  classes  of  husbandmen,  especially  in  tbe  west,  and  most 
field  labourers  require  advances  of  grain  for  seed  and  for  food 
during  the  time  their  crops  are  growing,  and  sometimes  to  eke  out 
their  living  during  the  ploughing  season.  Such  advances  are 
a8uj\lly  repaid  at  harvest  time.  From  twenty-five  to  fifty  or.  100 
per  cent  more  than  was  advanced  is  recovered,  according  to  the 
■in  and  the  previous  dealings  of  the  lender  with  bis  client. 
iiient  is  generally  made  in  kind.  If  it  is  made  in  cash,  the 
auj'>unt  is  calculated  at  the  price  of  grain  when  the  advance  was 
made,  which  is  almost  always  higher  than  at  the  time  of  payment. 
If  repayment  ia  not  made  the  loan  accnmulateB  at  compound 
interest. 

Of  lato  years  no  great  quantity  of  land  has  either  been  thrown 
op  or  sold.  WTiat  has  been  sold  was  to  satisfy  the  decrees  of  civil 
courts,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  in  lieu  of  the  Government 
^«»esBnieut.  Sales  on  account  of  failure  to  pay  the  Government 
sraent  are  very  rare.  In  the  eastern  plain  villages,  land 
lluable  and  the  holders  never  willingly  give  it  up.  In  the 
reatern  hilly  tract.s,  landholders  whether  well  or  badly  off  usually 
^  one  field  for  a  few  years,  and  then,  leaving  it  fallow,  take 
mother  in  its  stead. 

Thongh  moneylenders  seldom  buy  land,  it  is   not  unusual    for 

)m  to  gain  possession   of  it   by   foreclosing    mortgages.     Land 

Dortgages  are  of  two  kinds  :  without  pos-ses-sion,  najar  gahdn,  and 

"  ~  1  possession,  tdbe  gahdn.     The  details  depend  in  each  case  ou 

rms  of  the  deed.     As  a  rule,  in  the  more  usual  arrangement 

rage  without  possession,  the  owner  continues  to  hold  the  land, 

10  interest  of  the  mortgagee  is  limited  to  a  lien  on  the  property. 

mortgage'  with  possession  the  owner  or  some  other  man  tills  the 

for  the  mortgagee  who  pays  the  Government  rent,  and  in  somo 

has  the  land  entered  in  his  name  in  the  village  account  books. 

pnnar  and  other  parts  of  the  district  land  is  mortgaged  to  a 

extent  without  possession. 
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(R«.25.R8  50i      A    ^"^  fq^i^^  an  ad 
of  marriages  and  othe/iri^'  *^/°^''  ^°« 

f  jers  and  shoemakers  bvtw'^^'^'  * 
ai-e  often  dissipated  and  «i^^  '^^''"^  *^ 
and  entertainment,'  T?  ¥''°'^  ^o«*  <» 
forking  tailors  ?;•;    ^^'^  ^^^t^r  da^i^ 

tliat  they  would  ever  be  .'« iS    ^*^  P°«'< 

to  keep  the  debt  do^  to  Jl    "?"^  *°  ^^ 

^  ^  constant  Jevo 

doj^tt:rtrcti!;^-%-^^othe., 

3f  f ea«ed,  and  the  ease  a".,'""  ^'''  ^* 
help  labourers  to  i^  W  h-  '^'^P°«««  ^ 
and  clothes  are  be??er  H?  **'f^°^^e«  in  searo 

to  a  great  e/tenf  t^en' "t/'^'^,  "^^'^  ^^  ^ 
class,  ther  are  verv  iZ^     -^^  P'»<^e  of    ej 

Whatever th^^SahT'^u"'^'  '^^^^^  «a^ 
^«  spent  in  eatinTa;dd"^\^*>^t'«  enough  t^ 

or  clothes.     A^^nTtlemr^' ^^d  ye?y  r.^ 

;^ealth  by  labour  JntracTA    ;J^°'^  ^^^  »> 

Moneylenders  will  !;!!^  '  ""^  ^^^  raiJwaj,^ 

^_.  labourer  who  ia  1^!»!^!!  .^^-'^- ^ 
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the  same  time  the  improvement  is,  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
>atit^nicted  by  the  high  grain  prices  that  have  ruled  since  the 
il7(J-77  famine. 

I  The  wife  and  children  of  a  day  labourer  always  help  in 
ritr  the  family.  The  children,  when  soven  or  eiw'ht  years 
rm  such  lii^ht  labour  as  weeding',  winnowing,  and  driving 
Utl*i  t«j  paaturo,  and  watering  them.  Tho  wife  adds  to  the  family 
^k  about  half  as  much  as  the  husband,  and  each  child, 
;twefn  seven  and  fifteen,  about  half  aa  much  as  the  wife.  During 
me  and  July,  tho  ploughing,  sowing,  and  weeding,  and  again  in 
itiober  and  November,  the  reaping  of  the  early  crops,  give  much 
iploymont.  The  busiest  time  is  in  January,  February,  and  March, 
rhen  the  wheat  and  gi-am  crops  have  to  be  reaped,  a  good  deal  of 
trashing  and  winnowing  is  going  on,  and  the  sugarcane  is  Ijeing 
i»hed  and  mado  ready  for  sale.  At  other  times,  April,  May, 
Lugust.  and  September,  tho  demand  for  labour  ia  uncertain.  Some 
id  employment  on  roads  or  other  public  works,  in  building  and 
^|«viriQg  houses,  or  at  marriage  ceremonies.  When  out  of  work 
ley  fetch  headloads  of  firewood  and  grass,  or  sit  at  home  idle, 
tring  on  roots,  berries,  and  fish. 

ccept  when  their  work  lasts  for  some  time,  labourers  are  paid 
day.  In  workshops  and  manufactories  where  employment  ia 
constant,  thoy  are  paid  once  a  week,  and  on  Government  works  once 
ft  month.  Weavers  in  Yeola  are  paid  by  tho  piece.  Except  field 
work,  unskilled  labour  ia  generally  paid  in  cash.  Well-to-do 
husbandmen  hire  at  least  one  ploughman,  gndi,  for  the  season 
(June -October),  and  pay  him  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  kind. 
}  umber  of  farm  labourers  ia  small  and  most  husbandmen  work 

f-     -    .M  elves.     The  ploughman   gets,   besides  meals,  5s.  (Rs.  24) 
a  month,  and  a  suit  of  clothes,   a  turban,  a  blanket,  a    waistcoat, 
"    '  irg©  sheet,   and   a  pair   of  shoes.     Instead  of  his  meals,  the 
rer  sometimes   gets  thirty-two  thers  of  biijri  or    ntiijli,  two 
itrg  of  split  pulse,    one  ifhi:r   of   salt,   and  one   ahcr  of   chillies,   a 
^onth.     The  ploughman   has   genemlly  a  help,  who  besides  moala 
jtfl  4*.  (Rs.  2)  a   month.     Besides  tho  ploughman  and   the  help, 
JO  are  hired  for  tho  whole  sejison  from  June  to  October,  a  largo 
iber  of  labourers  are  at  different  times   employed    for   80V>'ing, 
f,  and  harvesting,  and  paid  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
[from  2^d.  to  't^rf.  ( 1  j  -  3  annas)  a  day,  or  in  kind.     For  planting 
irers   are  paid  by  contract,  5s.  id.    (Rs.  2-8-())  an  acre. 

ing  of  sugarcane  and  the  making  of  molasses  employ  a 

number  of  labourers  from  January  to  March,    who,  besides 
leir  daily  wages,  get  fixed  allowances  of  sugarcane,  juice,  and 
Hola&ses.     In  this  season,  Bhils  especially  in  Bagldn  make   enough 
lft«t  them  for  twelve  months,  and  occasionally,  like  other  classes, 
bvest  the  surplus  in  silver  onaments. 

custom  of  mortgaging  labour  prevails  to  a  very  large  extent 

field  labourers.     These  persons,  in  repayment  of  a   debt, 

their  services  mostly  to  land-holders  for  field  work,  and  rarely 

)nB  of  other  classes  for  house  service.     The  usual  arrangement 

is  that  the  mortgagee  feeds  the  labourer  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
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brongbt  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  conti 
to  take  cognkance  of  such  agreemoutB. 
servants. 

As  is  the  case  with  unskilled  labouJ 
lalwurera  have  considerably  risen  during 
carpenter  wliose  daily  wage  used  tu  be  1»| 
earns  as  much  as  2s.  (Re.  1)  ;  a  bricklayel 
from  6d,  and  dd,  (4  and  tJ  annas)  to  [hi,  an<l 
aud  a  good  blacktimith  nmkes  2s.  (Re.  1^ 
former  earnings. 

lliough  there  are  no  BufiBcient  materials  I 
history  of  prices,  the  available   informatil 
years  of  British  rule  may   be  roughly  di^ 
about  equal  length,  before  aud  after  1850. 
years  the  i>.pread  of  tillage  Ims  been  teudii 
at  irregiilar  intervals,  this  tendency  has  beet 
or  less  complete  failure    of   crops.'      Still 
these  two  influences  has   apparently  been 
throughout  the  whole  sixty  years,  the  chan 
differs  widely.     The  first  thirty  years  may, 
as  a  time  of  falling  and  very  irregular  price 
years  as  a  time  of  rising  and  less    unev< 
would  seem  to  be  chit-tly  <i.iio  to  the  removi 
duties  and  to  tho  improvement  of  commaiu< 

Except  for  1791  and  1804  two  famous  J 
rupee  price  of  millet  rose  to  12  J  aud  to  ei| 
available  produce  prices  are  for  1818,  U 
three  years  of  British  rule.  During  these 
average  rupee  price  of  xuillet  was  forty-ni 
pounds,  and  of  rice  24J  pouuds.'  For  i 
^^21-1832)  no  separate  returns  are  avail 
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pr^n  after  the  severe  scarcity  of  1824-25,  the  price  of  Indian  millet 
/i^d  from  seventy-four  to  seventy-nine  poan'is,  of  wlxeat  from 
•  nine  to  fifty-six  pounds,  and  of  rice  from  l-*^ A  to  twenty-six 
ids.     Then  followed  six  years  of  still  cheaper  grain  (1827-1832) 

I.iii  Indian  millet  muging  from  ninety  in  1827  lo  I'W  pounds  in 
832,  wheat  from  forty-fonr  to  sixty-seven  pounds,  and  rice  from 
9  J  to  tliirty-one  pounds.  During  the  eleven  following  years 
1 8^3-1 8  W,)  in  spile  of  three  seasons  of  scarcity  1833,  1836,  and 
638,  there  was  little  rise  in  the  price  of  grain.  In  1842-43,  the 
1st  of  these  years,  millet  sold  at  92  i  pounds  the  rupee  in  NAsik 
und  105  pounds  in  Chandor,  wheat  at  82 4  and  87^  pounds,  gram  at 
eighty-two  pounds,  and  rice  at  thirty-five  and  32i  pounds.  The 
following  are  the  details  : 

Jfdsik  Produce  Prktt  ( PoutuU  Ihe  Bupee),  1832-1843. 
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During  the  next  thirty  years  (1844-1873)  there  was  a  marked 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  chief  kinds  of  food  grain.  Millet  advanced 
fi-oni  an  average  of  88^  pounds  the  nipee,  in  the  ten  years  ending 
:,  to  seventy  pounds  in  the  ten  years  ending  1863,  and  to  thirty- 
i  )■ . ,  pounds  in  the  ten  years  ending  1 873.  In  1873,  the  last  of  these 
yt'ars,  millet  sold  at  47J  pounds  the  rupee,  wheat  at  30J^  pouuds, 
nee  at  22l|  pounds,  and  pulse  at  18|  pounds.  During  the  remaining 
six  years  there  has  been  a  further  rise  in  the  average  fcti  thirty 
pounds.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  details  : 

NtUik  Produce  Prices  f  Pound*  tlui  Rupee),  1844- W A. 
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During  the  last  twenty  years  the  special  causes  of  the  marked 
ri?c  in  prices  are  :  The  American  war  that  between  1860  and  1862 
1  '"ning  money  and  narrowing  the  area  under  cereals  raised 

iL. u  of   grain,    and,  in   1863,   combining  with  a    bad  harvest, 

forced  prices  to  a  famine  level ;  a  local  failure  of  crops  in  1869  that 
raised  millet  to  twenty-seven  pounds,  and  another  failure  in  1871 
that  raised  it  from  thirty-throe  to  thirty  pounds;  next  the  famine  of 
'    "'•  and   1877  so  drained  food  supplies  that  grain  was  dearer  in 

/  -"  than  daring  the  seasons  of  local  failure. 

The  following  table  gives  the  yearly  prices  of  the  staple  graint* 
iiicel873; 
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gun  J  :  oue  and  r  balf  gvvjs,  ono  rati ;  t\ 
idl ;  eif^bt  gttriJH,  one  mdaa  ;  six  w«ijirrtl 
«a/uu(iu»(i«,  oue  tola.  The  c;a/iu  is  ai  grail 
Beed  of  the  Abrus  precatorius,  and  the' 
the  rati  is  a  HUjall  piece  of  copper  weighii 
the  ntdsa,  the  sahiivnha,  and  the  tola,  ai 
or  crockery.  The  tola  wcig'bs  a  little  mc 
rupee  which  is  equal  to  II J  mdedt  inl 
1 1  ^  miiaiiff  in  the  rest  of  the  district.  I| 
other  metals,  and  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  sill 
dnips,  spices,  oil,  and  clarified  butter,  the  f<] 
t-oldn,  uuechfiafdk :  two  chhcit-dk»,  one  pal 
achlier ;  two  achhers,  one  nhisr  of  eighty 
ahers,  one  mnn  ;  aud  throe  mans  one  pall 
jMtvKlier,  the  lu-fthtr,  the  chhalak,  and  tbo  /(/ 
of  brass  or  copper,  all  these  weights  are) 
Ijell-shaped  and  Hat-t«pped,  and  hare  a  ricj 
by.  Oil,  when  bought  from  the  presser,  j 
clarified  butter  broug'ht  t«  market  by  villagoi 
by  copper  and  l>ras,s  pots  from  one  aud  ou^ 
times  as  large  ji«  the  weight  measures, 
ordinary  English  drinking  cups.  Grain,  pi 
measured  according  to  the  following  tabl 
two  a'lholis,  one  pdifli ;  sixteen  pdijlis,  onC 
palla  ;  aud  twenty  inant,  one  khandi.  The 
being  the  highest,  the  measuring  of  large, 
tedious  nporatiun.  The  contents  of  a  one  1 
throe  to  four  pounds.  The  length  measure 
goods  are  the  tasn,  hdt,  goj,  and  vdr.  Tho 
thumb  joints,  one  cubit  or  hdt  ;  one  and  thr< 
and  two /)(t/«,  one  tar.  Wholesale  purchase 
from  twenty  to  forty  vdrs,  V 
Pobee,  sddif^ 


Tqe  fame  of  SupAra,^  on  the  ThAna  coast  near  Bassein,  shews  that 

from  the  very  earliest  times,  the  Tbiil  pass  has  been  an  important 

trade  route  between  the  Deccan  and  the  coast.     The  N^sik  cavee  and 

the  mention  of  the  town  by  Ptolemy  point  to  Nfisik  as  a  place  of 

importance  from  tho   second  century  before,  to  the   second  century 

after,  the  Chi-istian  era.     About  a  hundred  years  later,  the  author  of 

tho  Peripliis  {247j  mentions  that  ti'ade  passed  frum  Broach  in  Gujardt 

to  Paithan  on  the  Goilavari  and  to   Tagar   ten  days   further  east. 

Part  of  this  trade  probably  went  through   the  Kundai  pass,  crossed 

tho  Nasik  district,  and  left  it  by  the  KasAri  pass  in  the   ofitmAlda. 

From    the    ninth    to  the   thirteenth  century   while    Devgiri,  or 

T'  r'atabad,  was  one  of  the  greatest   capitals    in  the  Deccan,  and 

( la  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  trade  on  the  coast,  the  Thai 

t  have  been  the  main  route  of  traffic.     Afterwards,  in  the 

(nd   pfirly   part  of  the  Fixtccnth  centuries,  the  bulk  of  the 

south  1  Ahmednagar  and  Chaul  and 

!^('1'fii^  •  In  tlie  sixteenth  century, 

M\.M  rA  BaBsem  brought  a  large 

nj  ;>;iMk.     Ill  the  seventefiBth  century, 

'  od  in   Suratj  the  bulk  of  the   commerce 

ui  Lhe  Utcc.<i.u  j.:i.s.-.cii  alimg  tlio  uurth  aoB  south  routes  mentioned  in 

thf"  l'<Tiplus.     When  Bouibay  took  the  jilace^^f  Surat,  trade   once 

I  'long  the  earliest  route  through  the  Thai  pass,  and  this,  for 

li  'iv  v.niH,  has  been  tho  chief  line  of  traffiein  western  India. 

iig  of  British  rule  there  were  no  made  roads.     The 

commuuicatinn  lay  tlirough   Nasik  and    Mdlegaon. 

rat  rottd.  uf  254  miles,  through  Chakan,  NArayangaon, 

than,  entered  by  the  8iunar  Pass,  and, 

d  Diudori,  left  the  district  by  the  Rahud 

and  continued  its  course  to  Surat  through  Umbarth^na.  the 

the  V^gh  pae6>  and  Gandevi.     The  AhmccLnagar-Nfirsik 


At 

'] 

the    Vnshyrii  ^Kisn,  and   Dev 

hlnli-hing  through  NAsik  au 


Jtoadi. 


'■<'r\  nn<l«r  its  prewnt  nainc  Iwth  by  the  autbor  of  tho  Poriplm 

IVri|>lf!«,  12Tl  luid    by   PU)leray    (150  A.  n.    Bertin*.  VII.      I), 

Jokniy  ?    !■  '"»   M'a«  an   oM   ijlace,    a»    "-'  '  ''I'mxl 

lual  of  !■  ,'tJO)  aa   frniKiua  lor  its  mer  Uun» 

i'„.i  n...  If    |'..„f,.vij  (see  McCnu...- .    ■      -t '■-■>  '«id 

f^  turo  is  correct,   and  Snpara  is  tjoioinon'a 

;  L-  of  trade  500  yc(u^  Wforo  the  time  of 

Silitha.     KiiukUy  tile  luculiuii  vi  i>hui'(<iU'ttk  in    the   Vanajwn'a  of  the   MahAVthjirst 

E<^.    oli'vp     llHi  *^  H  •  mc>8t  holy"  pl^tra  where  tlie  l'4n<iAV«  rested  on  their 

.  Prtibhafl  (Ind,  Ant.  IX.  44)  shows  that  SupAra  was 

i'>0  yc«rs   l>ofiire    the   time   nf    SoloirKin.     ft   H(.voni« 

,i,;,  ...  ...|.......  .....^  ....V   iiial  pan  ham  booa  a  trade  route  as  lung  aa  iSupiirahM 

»  u  place  ol  trade. 


TaWon,  and  Panvel      Pnn.Li,    '  ^'"P^^ 
o  Dhalia,  the  northen.  sectLn  oT^^P 
two  niiles  ;  oue  to  Ahm^l  ^^  '^^^^   ^^ 

Banh^pur/P^^t&^^i^^  119  miles,, 
miles,  thruufrh  AnX/  i       ,"^''"";  one  to 

and  the  Tha]  pass  was  ^n  J^^^^^''^  ^ 
carts  c;pu]d  not ^i  wfthout  2^  ^"^  «'«' 
main  Agra  liig-Wnv Ti  u  ^^  ^eatest  dij 
But,  sin^Tthe  JeT/  ,f  ^'^^^^'^  °>o.t  of  the  ft 
I'as  made  rapid  pr4;;l:  ^P^^^'^^  ^e«s  for  Ia| 

(Rs.  44  500)  and  J      ^'   constructed    at    a 

distance  of  2134  m.L  ^  ?  °  provincial  i^ 
adi«tanceo/atrt'lVrlSir?pV^->^3 
•Dombav-Aora  >.r>r.,i  f  "uuies.  x  he  chief  1 
n^iTj"^-  ^^i^  *^^'^a  from  Kaadra  ot  tu  *  .  1 
-KAhadi  pass  in  Mile^aon  11  o  -i  *^^  ^°°*^  « 
t'xcopt    at  the    Rn^r    •'  ^^^,"^'^68,  metalled 

(fis/20,000  a%S^^tT  "".'^.•'''^  K-i-*!  ) 
(Hs.  iW  ThenexfifH'^^"^  ^  *""  ^«^ 
Ndndtir-Shiugota  in  sInn  ^I'u  "^"^'^^  «*  ^^^^  P 
dmined,  and  frlS^^d'^rc'VatT*;;':^^  '"^'^^ 
Suinar.  It  costs  about  /Aon  f  ^,%T  '^^^ 
revenue  of  about  £8(T/PQ;tn.^^*-  13,200)  at 
throuf,},  Peint  up  ^o  %%T'^\.'^^'  '^^k  t 
-d  bridged,  and^mostl.  .'^°nA^"'^^---  -^ 


l^^  bridged,  a.d^niostl/.tvSled '^^  ^ 

a    year  and    yield«  u  ^^u^^j     '  ''"'I"  ""bil 


-    year  and   pelds  a 'teU 


Dvccan.l 


nAsik 


^3405   (Re.  34,050);  the  rest  is  in  progress.     The   section  as 
Dindori  is  need  chiefly  by   V'atijdria,     It   costs   about  £195 
I9v»(i)  ft  year  aud  jnelds  a  toll  revenue  of  about  £30  (Rs.  300). 
other  roiuls    niu    from   N6.8ik,    one  north-west   to  Harsul   in 
jint^  twenty-nine   miles,   gravelled,  partly  drained  and  bridged, 
Bting    about    £250     (Rs.  2500)    a    year   and   yielding  a   yearly 
jvenue    of  about   £26  (Rs.  260) ;    the  other  west   to  Trimbak, 
?eii  miles,  unbridged,  partly  gravelled  and  partly  metalled,  and 
Rng  about  £250  (Ra.  25' >0)  a  yeai*.    Of  two  roads  from  8innar  one, 
jstiu^  alwjut  £190  (Rs.  1900)  and  yielding  a  yearly  toll  revenue  of 
jout  £88  (Rs.  880),  goes  through  the  Kaprala  pass  to  Ghoti,  thirty- 
Bven  miles,  with  a  branch  from  P^udhui'li  to  Bhagur,  gravelled  aud 
ithout  drains  or  bridges  ;  and  another,  costing  about  £13u  (Rs.  1300) 
id  yielding  a  toll  revenue  of  about  £8  (Rs.  80)  a  year,  runs  north 
the  NAygaon  pass  to  the  Khervddi  railway  station,  eighteen  miles, 
io«tly    gravelled  and    without  drains  or    bridges.      Of  three  roads 
rom  Niphiid,  one,  constructed  as  a  famine  work  and  costing  about 
1103  (Rs.  1030)  a  year,  got^s  to  Siiykhed  by  Ndndur-Madhmeshvar, 
fteon  miles,  gravelled  aud  without  drains  or  bridges ;  another  goes 
>rth  to  Pimpalgaon  (Basvant),  nine  miles,  mostly  gruvelled  and 
ithout  drains  or  bridges,  and  costs  about  £120  (Rs.  1200)  a  year  ; 
id   a  third  east   to  Viui  bur,  nine  miles,  also  gravelled  and  partly 
iiined,  uud  costing  al>uut  £70  (Rs.  700)  a   year.      From  Vinchur 
two  gravelled  lines  without  drains  or  bridges,   one  to  Yeola 
trough    Deshmine,  eighteen  miles,  constructed    as  a    famine  work 
Dating  about  £125  (Rs.  1250)  and  yielding  a  yearly  toll  revenue  of 
(Rs.  30),  and  another  to  Satdua  by  the  Bhavar  pass,  forty  miles, 
a  branch  from   Nimbgaon  to  Chdndor,   costing  about  £340 
S-tOO)     and    yieldiug   a   yearly    toll   revenue   of    about.   £200 
50(10).     From  SatAmi  a  similar  line  runs  20S  miles  to  Alalegaon, 
jg  about  £220  (Rs.  2200)  a  year  aud  yielding  an  eqii  il  amount  of 
totl  revenue  ;  and  another  to  Tahxii-abad,  seven  miles,  partly  drained, 
.ar.l    f-.TVitjug  about   £80   (Rs.  800)   a  year.     A  similar  lino   from 
I    to  Njindgacm   costs  about  £90   (Rs.  900)   a  year,   and 
j(<iuor  rrom  Yeola   to  Khdngaon    eighteen    miles    to  Suregaon, 
rearlv  about  £05   (Rs.  950)  and  yields  a  toll  revenue  of  about 

200;.* . 
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ik  hill  paasea  belong  to  two  leading  systems,   those  that  ran 

west  across  the  main  line  of  the   Sanyddris,  and  those 

north  aud  south  across  the  spurs  and  ranges  that  stretch 

itwiirdt*  at  right  an^es  to  the  main  line  of  the  8ahyadrjs.     The 

-OS  are  locally  known  as  'jlintUj  and  the  opening.s  in  the 

s  as  btirin  or  khimh-     Of  the  Sahvadri  passes,  after 

footpaths  in  the   extreme  north,   comes    ttie  1jabh£LNA    pass, 

Vo  miles  north  of    SAler  fort.,    leading  to  the   Chichli  state.     Tho 

}&d  is  very  rough,  barely  passfiblo  even   for  unloaded  carts.     But, 

r  a  small    sum,  it  could  be  made  a  fair  cartroad,  and  can  be 

deu  up  and  down  without   dismounting.     A  varying  amount  of 
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}De  mile  and  a  half  auuth  of  the  V^ghrihir  pass,  there  is,  at  the 
rillag^e  of  Kolmuati,  the  Du(»aha  pass  a  mere  footpath,  and  two  miles 
'"''  er  south  the  AIokuAdi  pass,  a  VanjAri  road. 

oat  twelve  miles  south,  the  Mbt  Chandbya  pass,  leading  from 
uri  to  Mokhadtt,   though  not  fit  for  carts,  is  a  great  Vanjari 
with  a  large  traffic  coastwarda  iu  grain,  turmeric,  and  chillies, 
in  the  coast  in  salt  and  fish.     Two  miles  south  is   the  Met- 
,  a  similar  but  poor  pass,  and  the  Ahbqli  Ambai  track,  with 
a  cHrtruiid  to  the  head  of  the  pass,  which  is  much  used  by  Vaujdria 
aud  graziers  as  well  as  for  carrying  timber.     It  is  very  steep  in 
some  parts  but  quite  passable.     About  two  miles  south  is  the  Shir 
\  Vanjari  road.     About  ten  miles  south-east  is  the  Thal  pass, 
t    claas  well  engineered  work  on  the    Bombay-Agra  road, 
spite  of  railway  competition  it  still   has  a  large   traffic   coast- 
as   in   grain,   and  Deccanwards   in  salt  and  sundries.     Between 
Shir  and  the  Thai  passes  are  the  Met  EliXchi  pass,  the  VAoaARiA 
,  the  Barkh.^ndia  pass,  and  the  GhAtandde  pass,  all  VanjAri 
8  and  drags.     UbuedAnd  is  a  footpath  between  the  Barkhandia 
the  GhAtandur  passes.     About  six  miles  south  of  the  Thai  pass 
e  Bob  or  PiMPai  pass,  a  very    rough   steep   track  only  just 
JticaBleTorTa3enT)ullocks.     Except  the  GoNDttAEB  footpath  three 
south,  this  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  Sahyadri  passes  within 
limits.     Btitweeu  these  two  are  the  Jatmau  and  Toban  passes 
u«ed  chiefly  by  Vaujaris.  

The  second  system  of  hill  passes,  those  that  ran,  on  the  whole, 
belong  to  ^J^^^gjjajimmp  and  spurs  that  stretch 
hyddris.  Of  these,  three  in  the  north,  separating 
njHra  in  Khdndesh  from  the  Mosam,  the  Mosam  from  the 
north  wat'Cra  of  the  Girna,  and  the  north  Girna  tributaries  from  the 
south  Girna  tributaries,  are  spurs  of  no  great  extent  or  consequence  ; 
and  two,  Chaudor  in  the  centre,  separating  the  Girna  from  the  great 
central  plain  of  Nasik  and  the  Goddvari  basin,  and  Kalsubai  in  the 
south,  separating  the  Goddvari  from  the  Pravara,  are  large  ranges. 

The  northraoat  spur,  between  the  Panjhra  and  the  Mosam,  ia 
crossed,  in  the  extreme  west,  by  the  Chivtia  pass  a  rough  track. 
Carts  can  go  to  Borhdti,  but  beyond  Borhdti  the  road  is  for  about 
four  miles  impassable  for  carts.  Further  on  carts  ply  to  Pimpalner 
and  Vjirsel.  About  eight  miles  east  is  the  Sel  jjaas,  bridged  and 
metalled,  a  well  engineered  work,  connecting  Ndaik  with  Pimpalner. 
Though  the  pass  itself  is  fit  for  carts,  there  is  little  traffic  as  there 
no  roads  on  either  side.  A  considerable  amount  of  timber  from 
north  Dangs  cornea  through  this  pass.  About  four  miles  east. 
Pis  PL  pass,  though  very  steep,  is  practicable  for  carts  and  has 
little  traffic.  Alxmt  ten  miles  east,  on  the  old  Mdlegaon-Surat 
road,  are  the  MordAra^  a  fair  pass,  and  the  RA.hddvAi>i  pass, 
fit  for  carts  but  iu  veryHBad  order.  Though  rough  it  is  not  mfficult, 
in  1870  w»is  f  ros.scd  by  a  Battery  of  Artillery.  There  is  a 
siderable  local  traffic  in  molasses,  cloth,  and  timber.  East  of 
UahudvAdi  the  hills  are  broken  by  open  valleys. 

In   the  second  spur   between  the  Mosam  and  its  tributary  the 
JLaranjddi,  h  the  Moho   pass,  a  good  cart   track  with  small  local 
■  23-17 
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__  mings  practicable  for  carts. /y 'Beyond  Manmid,  about  t«n  miles 
Snnrii  of  tho  Chandor  range,  rise  tt^e  Satmila  hilla.  On  the 
iad-Ahinodnag;ar  road,  betweon  Manmad  and  Yeola,  the  Ankai- 
pass,  between  the  Ankai-Tankai  fort  and  a  high  eminence 
~we3tj  crosses  the  Satmalds  with  very  little  ascent.  Close 
tijsrether,  about  twelve  miles  east,  two  passes,  the  Riiipua  and  the 
join  Yoola  and  Ndndgaon,  Though  fit  for  laden  carts  and 
•  steep,  these  passes  are  very  rough  and  have  little  traffic 
:«pL  .»f  Varijiiris  \\rn\  local  traders.  About  five  miles  north-east 
iV  KasAri  the  Nandgaou-Aurangabad  i*oad  passes,  without  any 
great  ascent,  along  a  made  road  through  a  wide  depression  in 
the  hills.  About  six  miles  east,  leading  from  Naydongri  to  the 
Nizilm's  doraiuions,  is  the  Pardham  pass,  a  cartroad  but  steep 
used  almost  solely  by  pack  bullocks,  with  a  toll  yielding  about 
(Rs.  200)  a  year.  Along  this  road  there  is  a  considerable 
■  it  and  linseed  passing  from  the  Nizam's  country  and 
J  as  articles  forming  the  return  loads.  The  Dh^gur  or 
H'itnsej  range,  between  Dindori  and  Nasik,  is  crossed  by  several 
footpaths  but  is  throughout  impassable  by  carts. 

Between   the   head  waters  of  the  God^vari  and  the  D&rna,  lies 

the  Trimbak  QPge  rising  from  the  west  into  BhAskarg^d,  Harshgad, 

^^^maugiu^,  Trimbak,  and  Anjaniri,  aud  falling  away  towards  the 

^Hlt  in  the  isokted  P£ndu  cave  hUls  about  five  miles  south-west 

^ff  the  town  of  Na.<jik.     This   range  can  be  crossed  by  ponies   and 

I  foot  pa««engers  in  the  west  only  between  Trimbak  and  Anjaniri  by 

'  ■  defile.  Further  east,  there  is  a  rough  cart  track  between 

on    the    Nasik-Trimbak    highroad     and    Vadhivra    in 

-ri,  buL  it  is  not  much  used.     About  six  miles  further  east 

gra  road  passes  through  one  of  the   valleys   that  divide  the 

into  separate  peaks. 

lo  south  of  the  district,  the  KalsubAi  range  is  skirted,  in  the 
!e  west,  by  a  footi>ath  passing  irom  tHe*  village  of  Jamundha 
[gatpuri  round  the  western  spur  of  Kulang  fort  to  the  head  of 
le  Pravara  river  in  Akola.  Four  miles  east  are  two  footpaths  used 
ly  by  Thakurs,  and  so  st-eep  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible.  Thoy 
1  Kalsubai  and  the  Navra-Xavri  hill.  About  seven  miles 
;  J  •  :.  1  the  main  pass  in  the  range,  crosses  under  the  east 
n  Kalsubai  hill.  A  road  has  lately  been  made  through  the 
the  Ahmednagar  side,  and,  in  Ndsik,  a  road  now  under 
construction  will  carry  the  line  to  the  Ghoti  railway  station.  The 
present  traffic  is  small,  chiefly  on  pack  bullocks.  When  the  Ghoti 
rMhd  is  finished,  there  will  probably  be  a  great  increase  of  traffic,  aa 
the  Bdri  pass  is  the  only  outlet  for  the  produce  of  north-west 
AJim«dxiagar.  East  of  Bari  the  Kalsubdi  range  is,  for  many  miles, 
impassable  except  for  cattle  or  foot  traffic,  and,  as  the  patJis  lead 
to  the  very  ragged  lands  of  Akola,  carta  are  never  used.  A  cart 
track  leads  from  Dnbere  to  the  east  of  the  Ad  fort  in  Sinnar  to  the 
hkrga  town  of  TbdnAgaon  on  the  bank  of  the  Mahalungi  j  and  a 
KJmilar,  though  less  steep,  track  commanicates  with  that  valley  from 
Dipar  aboni  ton  or  twelve  miles  south-east.  About  thirty  miles 
of   BAri    at   NAndur-Shingota   is   the  Hasmamt  paw  on  tke 
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r.  Hallara's  line  showed  an  improved  gradient  in  some 
avoided  a  tuunel  in  the  Cbikhli  ridge,  thirty  miles  from 
3.  The  earth  work  was  begun  in  February  1877,  and  half  of  it 
waa  finished  as  a  famine  relief  work,  the  labourers  being  chiefly  from 
Nisik,  Ahmednagar,  and  Sholapur.  The  gauge  is  5'  6  ',  the  same  as 
on  the  Peninsula  lines,  and  the  rails,  each  thirty  feet  long,  are  of  the 
best  Bessemer  steel.  The  sleepers  are  what  are  called  pot-sleepers 
nn»l  are  three  feet  apart.  The  ballast  is  clean  river  shingle  and  the 
Jiasiks  are  of  gravel.  The  width  of  the  land  taken  up  varies  with  the 
b  iL.'^lt  of  the  bank,  and  averages  about  forty  feet.  The  four  large 
Imij^es  over  the  Bhima,  the  Mula,  the  Pravara,  and  the  Goddvari, 
r  .ti>irocted  at  a  cost  of  £147,210  (Rs.  14,72,100),  are  within 
Ahuicdnagar  limits.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  all  seventy-nine 
bridfTfs  nnif^ng  from  four  to  sixty  feet  and  built  at  a  total  cost  of 
',000  (Rs.  9,30,000).  In  all  cases  the  stone  is  boulder  trap 
;  with  mortar  of  the  best  quality.  The  lino  has  not  as  yet 
heen  fenced.  When  finished  it  will  have  cost  about  £1,350,000 
(Rs.  1,35,00,000)  or  about  £9  10«.  (Rs.  95)  a  mile,  of  which  about 
£13,000  (Rs.  1,30,000)  were  paid  for  land  compensation  and 
preliminary  expenses,  and  about  £105,000  (Rs.  10,50,000)  for  earth- 
work. The  line  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  I  7th  April  1878,  but 
»'>me  of  the  large  bridges  which  were  begun  in  1879  were  not 
finished  till  the  rains  of  1880.  Qp  to  the  end  of  1880  the  liBewaa 
managed  by  Government ;  it  was  then  handed  over  to  the  Peninsula 
Railway  authorities. 

At  Yeola,  besides  a  goods  shed,  a  station  is  nearly  completed  at  a 
cost  of  £900  (Rs.  9000). 

Except  across  the  Goddvari  at  Niaik  and  across  the  Kidva  at 
Kokangaon,  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  Nasik,  the  Bombay- Agra 
road  is  bridged  throughout  from  Igatpnri  to  Jhodga.  The  chief 
briiltfies  are  at  Malegaion  across  the  Girna  913  yards  long  with 
T  ix   thirty   feet   spans,   constructed   at    a    cost    of    £4266 

■>iiO),  and  seven  others  across  the  Nasardi,  the  Bdnganga, 
the  V  adftli,  the  Andaraul,  the  Vaki,  the  Pimpli,  and  the  Sel,  with 
from  one  to  five  spans  of  ten  to  110  feet.  In  the  1872  flood  the 
Girna  entirely  covered  the  bridge  at  Mdlegaon  and  carried  away  the 
yi-iriipets  and  roadway.  The  roadway  was  repaired  and  iron  rails 
!  1  up  in  place  of  the  stone  parapets.  There  is  a  fine  bridge,  across 
t1i.  V'.aldovi,  with  five  spans  of  forty  feet  each  on  the  road  from  the 
N/isik  Road  railway  station  to  Devlali  cjirap,  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  £30i)0  (Ra.  30,690),  and  one  with  three  spans  of  thirty-five  feet 
at  Savargaon  across  the  Agasti  on  the  Manmdd-Kopargaon  road. 
Most  of  the  famine  roads  have  culverts  and  paved  causeways.  There 
are  only  three  large  railway  bridges,  one  across  the  GodAvari 
between  NAsik  and  KhervAdi  stjitions,  built  at  a  cost  of  £39,400 
(Rs,  3,94,000),  145  yards  long  with  two  sixty  feet  and  two  132  feet 
girder  opeiimgs;  another  between  Khorvddi  and  Niphdd,  across  the 
K^dva,  built  at  a  cost  of  £12,421   (Rs.  1,24,210),  257  yards  long 

een  forty  feet  stone  arches  ;  and  a  third  across  the  Maniad, 
between    Ndndgaon   and   Ndydoagri,   built  at  a  cost   of    £15,865 

!,650),  179  yards  long  with  four  forty  feet  arches  and  five 
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on  provincial  roads,  yielding  about  £3032  (Rs.  30,320)  a 

r,  are  at  Vilbodi,  Kokangaoii,  Daregaon,  and  the  RAbudi  pass,  on 

Bombay-Agra   road;  at   the  Nasardi,   Mohodari,  and  Nandur 

g-ota   on   the   Poona-Nasik  roadj    at    Makhmalabad    on    the 

ik-Peint    road  ;     at  Ankai    and   Chondhai  on  the   Malegaon- 

rgaon  road  ;  and  at  Nandgaon  on  the  Ndndgaon-Anrangabad 

The  tolls  on  the  local  fund    roads,   yielding    about    £613 

(R».  6130),  are  at  Dhakdmbeon  the  N^sik-Dindori  road  ;  at  Vdghen* 

on  the  Naaik-Harsnl  road ;  at  Ubhade  and  Ghorvad  on  the  Sinuar- 

Ghoti  road;   at  N^ygaon  on  the  Sinuar-Khervadi    road;   in    the 

;•   pass   on   the    Sat^na   road ;  at  Deshraane  on  the   Vinchnr- 

■/oad  ;  at  Andarsul  on  the  road  from  the  Nizdm'a  territory  to 

i  ;  in  the  Sel  paaa  on  the  Satana-Pimpalgaon   road  j  and  at 

.>.<>u..u4vngaon  on  the  oatana^Malegaon  road. 

Of  three  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  district  officers,  one 

is  at  Saunddna  in  the  Malegaon  sub-division,   built,  in   1831,   by 

the  public  works  department,  at  a  cost  of  £173  (Rg.  1730)  ;  one  at 

V&dJiivra  in  the  Igatpuri  sub-division,  built  ont  of  provincial  funds, 

four  sitting  and  two  bath  rooms  and  a  verandah  ;  and  one  at 

or  in  the  Chandor  sub-division,  with  sitting  and  bath  rooms 

a  verandah.     There  are  eleven  travellers'  bungalows  suited  for 

Enroppans.     Of  these  one  is  at  the  Maum^d  railway  station  in  the 

•r  sub-division,  built  at  a  cost  of   Blot  (Rs.  1510)  ;   one  at 

!i    on   tbo   Mdlegaon   and    Manmad    road  in  the  MAlegaon 

division^  built,  in  1827,  by  the  public  works  department,  at  a  cost 

158  (Rs.  1580);  five  are  on  the  Bombay  and  Agra   road,  of  which 

one  at  Chikhalvohol  and  a  second  at  Malegaon,  are  in  the  Mdlegaon 

mib^division,  the  former  built,  in  1844,  by  the  public  works  department, 

At  a  cost  of  £198  (Rs.  1980),  and  the  latter,  in  18il,  at  acostof  £188 

(Rs,  1880)  ;  two  aro  at  NAsik  in  the  Nlsik  sub-division,  built  out  of 

local  funds  at  a  cost  of  £804  (Rs,  804U),  with  main  halls,  side  and  bath 

rooms,  and  a  verandah  ;  and  the  Hfth  at  Pimnalgaon  (Basvant)  in  the 

Niphad  sub-division,  built  out  of  ])rnviucial  funds  at  a  cost  of  £154 

(Bs.   1540),    with    two  rooms   ami  an    oat-house  consisting  of   a 

I   and  a  stable ;  one  at  the   Igatpuri  railway  station  in  the 

:  i   sub-division,   built  out  of  local   funds  at  a  cost  of  £593 

^Rs.  09U0),  with  sitting,  dressing,  and  bath  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  a 

erandah ;  one  at  the  Nandgaon  railway  station   on   the   Ndndgaon 

,nd  Aurangubad  road   in   the  Nandgaon  sub-division,  bnilt  out  of 

ocal  funds  at  a  cost  of  £565  (Rs.  5650),  with  eight  rooms  ;    one  at 

Avargaon    on  the   Manmdd-Kopargaou    road   in   the  Yeola    sub- 

M,  built  out  of  provincial  funds  at  a  cost  of  £154    (Rs.  1540), 

naiu  hall,  side  rooms,  bath  rooms,  and  a  vej-andah  ;  and  one  at 

P'eiut,  on  the  Niisik  and  Balsar  road  in  the  Peint8ub-di>'i*ion,  built  from 

■tate  funds,  with  three  sitting  rooms,  bath  rooms,  a  verandah,  and  an 

but-hoose.  Besides  these  there  are  fifty-one  rest-houses,  tZ^nwoji/wi/a*, 

yc  —}..,. }i  two  are  in  the   Nasik   sub-division,  ten  in  Sinnar,  eight 

T  uri,  eight  in  Dindori,   ton  in  NiphAd,  one    in  Chindor,  one 

)  t,  six  in  Malegaon,  two  in  Ndndgaon,  one  in  B^l&a,  and  two 
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tlie  beginning  of  British  role,  the  greater  part  of  the  trade 

in   Kh^ndesh  and  the  coast   passed   through    N^sik    along 

Bombay-Agra  road.     About  1824,  an  important  change  took 

in    this   trade.    The  export    of   Berar    cotton     eastwards, 

ngh    Mirzapur,  to    supplj  the    great  demand  of    the   Bengal 

hand-loom  weavers  ceased  from   the  competition  of  English 

dj.*     About  the   same    time,  the  establishment   of   order  and 

improvement  of  the  route  by  the  Thai  pass  to  Bhiwndi,*  led 

Combay  merohanta  to  bring  oottou  from  Berar  straight  to  the  west 
cotutt.     In   1836,   about  14,000  tons  of  cotton  went  through   the 
ict  from  Berar  to   Bombay,  and  in  the  nine  years  following, 
""■— is^e  quantity   was  about  15,520   tons.     This   cotton  was 
Hy  by  pack  buUocks.     It  was  estimated  that  not  fewer 
lai'.iJOO  bullocks  were  employed,  and,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the 
of  carriage  was  often  a  great  diflBculty.'     At  this  time  the 
received  by  the  cotton-grower  was  little  more  than  a  penny 
pound.*     The    exporters    were    either    rich   local  traders,   or 
loay  native  firms,  whose  agents  sent  clerks  to  advance  money 
dholders  and  village  headjmen,  or  to  buy  from  local  dealers.  In 
the  Bombay  cotton  ti'ade  suffered   great  losses,  and  for  gome 
s  remained  depressed,  the  Bombay  cotton  exports  falling  from 

tons  in  1841   to  21,030  tons    in    1846.«     Though,    in   1848, 

prices  had  somewhat  risen,  the  state  of  the  cotton  trade  was  still  very 
bad.  The  growers  were  hopelessly  indebted  and  cared  little  for 
the  state  of  their  crops.  Since  1862  almost  the  whole  of  the  Berar 
&nd  Khindesh  cotton  crop  passes  to  the  sea  by  rail. 

As  early  as  1826,  the  Thai  route  was  passable  by  carts,  and,  in 
1844,  after  the  improvements  to  the  road  were  finished,  carta  began 
take  the  place  of  pack  bullocks.  These  carts,  which  were  chiefly 
Kh^udesh,  seldom  went  back  empty.  The  trip  took  about  six 
.8,  and  the  drivers  netted  from  £2  to  £2  10*.  (Rb.  20- Ra.  26)." 
1845,  there  was  an  immense  traflBc  by  the  Bombay-Agra  road, 
eries,  English  cloth,  iron,  metals,  rice,  and  salt  passing  from  the 
it  to  Khdndeah  and  Mnlwa,  and  vast  qimntities  of  manufactnred 
,  cotton,  and  opium,  going  from  the  inland  districts  to  the  coast. 
ther  equally  important  route  left  the  Agra  road  about  five  miles 
east  of  Nasik,  and,  stretching  east  throngh  the  heart  of  Chandor, 
entered  the  Nizam's  territory  and  passed  from  it  to  Ber<tr  and 
Nigpur.  In  the  fair  season,  immense  quantities  of  cotton  were 
brought  down  on  pack  bollocks.     To  avoid  going  round  by   the 
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I  The  Vklue  of  the  export  of  c&licoes  from  B«ng^  fell  from  £1,600,994  in  1816  to 
A2aS,l'21  in  1826.   Chapman's  Commerce,  74. 

*  la  1820  the  ThU  pass  «*&a  c«ay  for  carts  ;  the  Pioneers  were  tt  work,  m&kiag  the 
TOftd  to    Bhiwndi     CapUin  Clunes'    Itineriury,    145.     ImproTementa  went  on  in  ike 

mt  from  1830  to  1844,     ChapmAn'a  Commeroe,  267. 

*  ChApmAn'i  Commerce,  78. 
«  In  !!<37.  117  ptinco  was  thought  a  good  price.  (Chapman,  83).     In  1847  the  prioe 

rW.     (Ditto.  HA).  *  Chapman**  Commerce,  78. 

*  Captain  (i.  Winj^te.  97  of  29th  March  1852,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  I.  14.  These  long 
jaunty*  woro  not  a  pure  gain  to  the  huabnudmcn.  The  work  was  veir  tr>ing,  and, 
4iATww.,<tUv  helow  the  Sahy&dria,  many  cattle  died  or  were  injured  for  life.     Bom.  Gov. 

11.29. 
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,281,  and  in  goods  from  70,4911 

During  these  eleven  years,  at  I^ 
from   134,285  to  49,108,  and  gooJ 
N6sik,  passenger   traffic   has  risenl 
goods  from  12,479  to  12,592  tons 
haa  risen  from  23,282  to  36,468  in  1! 
11,427  tons ;  at  Manm^,  paaseugerl 
95,554,  and  goods  from  15,407  to 
passengers  have  fallen  from  84,356 
9802  to  10,761  tons. 

The  following  statement  shows  thl 
each  station  in  the  Nasik  district  in  | 

PentHtula  Bailway  Traffic, 
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The  chief  changes  in  the  carriaf 
rise  in  moha  from  nothing  to  six 
twenty -eight  tons ;  in  oil  from  twen 
iece-goods   from  eighteen  to   102 
twenty-six  toi 
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to  466  tons ;  and  in  sundries  from  5460  to  6745  tons.  There  is  a 
fal}  in  the  erport  of  opium  from  441  to  193  tons;  in  grain  from 
,165  to  16j965,  and  in  timber  from  331  to  117  tons.  In  imports 
ere  is  a  rise  in  cotton  from  five  to  1899  tons  ;  in  firewood  from 
g  bo  429  tons;  in  grain  from  1954  to  17,328  tons;  in  metal 
8S4  to  1689  tons ;  in  moha  from  nothing  to  321  tons ;  in  hides 
rbB  honis  from  four  to  twelve  tons  ;  in  country  piece-goods  from  156 
to  581  tons ;  in  Europe  twist  from  332  to  346  tons  and  in  country 
twist  from  183  to  245  tons;  in  salt  from  4140  to  5795  tons;  in 
Bogar  from  677  to  1343  tons  ;  in  sundries  from  7185  to  26,750  tons ; 
in  tobacco  from  ten  to  674  tons ;  and  in  wool  from  seventeen  to 
iWenty-two  tons.  There  is  a  fall  in  the  import  of  linseed  from  eleven 
six  tons;  of  European  piece-goods  from  1672  to  917  tons;  and  of 
ber  from  702  to  155  tons.  The  details  are  given  in  the  following 
lt*Cemeut : 

Penimula  Railvaay  Ooodi  TVafflc,  1S7S  and  1378. 
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Passenger  and  goods  traffic  returns   on  the   Dhond  and  ManmAd 

itMe  Railway  are  available  for  throe  half-yearly   periods   since  its 

ming  in  January  1879.     Of  the  three  Nabik  stations,  Manmid, 

lich  is  a  junction  station,  shows  the  largest  number  of  passengera 

from.  31,462  in  the  first,  to  42,078  in  the  third  period,  and 

well  known  for  its  silk  and  cotton  mano&tctures,  shows  tha 

It  amount  of  goods,  rising  during  the  same  time  from  1693  to 

J4  tons.    In  the  second  period,  which  includes  the  rainy  season 

Toly- November),  both  the  passenger  and  the  goods  traffic  show  a 

)QsiderabIe  fall.     The  chief  inward  goods,  hesides  coal  and  railway 

rial,  are  grain,  pulses,,  molasses,  tobacco,  salt,  twist,  dyes,  and 

•goods,  and  the  most  important  outward  goods  are  fruit  and 

tables.    The  following  statement  gives  the  chief  details  of  the 

>i^[«r  and  goods  traffic  at  the  three  stations  during  the  eighteea 

>atb& ; 
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DISTRICTS. 

J»atui-MaHmdd  Railway  Traffic,  1879-1990. 
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Of  the  traffic  by  road  no  details  are  arailable.     There  is  stiti  a 
considerable   traffic   down   the  Thai   pass  to  the  coast.     Bat  the 
jbtdk  of  the  road  traffic  is  now  from  and  to  the  Tailway  stations. 
Taking  the  traffic  by  road  and  by  rail  together,  the  chief  eyporti 
are  grain,  oil-seeds,  molasses,  hemp,  cotton  cloth  and  silk   goods 
including  turbans,  pitdmbars,  and  paithanw,  copper  brass  and  silver 
vessels,  onions,  garlic,  and  betel  leaves.     At  the  LILsalgaon  railway 
Bt'Etion,   146  miles  from  Bombay,  a  great  quantity  of  grain,  chiefly 
wheat,  is  bought  by  agents  of  Bombay  firms  and  by  brokers.     The 
export   of  grain  has  of  late  considerably  increased.     In  ordinary 
seasons  as  many  aa  five  hundred  carts   and   aa   many  more  pack, 
cattle,  laden  with  wheat  and  other  grain,  come  every  day  in  tbai 
busy    season   (January -June)  from  Niphdd,   Chandor,  Kopargaon, 
Khflndeeh,   and  the    NizAm's   territories;    the   carts  often   return 
laden  with  salt.     Lin.seed  and  other  oilseeds,  molasses,  and  a  little 
cotton    are    pretty   largely    exported   from   M^Iegaon    and  other 
northern  parts  of  the  district.    Cloth  and  silk  goods,  prepared  chiefly 
at  Yeola,  are  sent  as  far  as   Bombay,  Poona,   Sfitara,  Sholapur, 
Nigpur,  and  other  pla<;es.     Copper,  brass,  and  silver  vessels,  largely 
manufactured  at  Nasik,  go  chiefly  to  Bombay  and  Poona.     Oniona 
and   garlic   find   their   way  out  of  the  district   by  the   KhervAdi 
railway  station.     Betel   leaves,   grown  chiefly  in   the   Sinnar  sab- 
division,  are  also  largely  exported.     The  value  of  the  exports  may 
be  roughly  estimated  at  from  £200,000  to  £250,000  (Rs.  20,00,000- 
Rs.  25,00,000),  to  which  the  cloth  and  silk  goods  of  Yeola  alona 
contribute  about  £150,000  (Rs.  15,00,000). 

The  chief  imports  are  raw  silk  and  cotton  yam,  metals  inclndin| 
copper  and  brass,  piece-goods,  country  cloth,  sundries,  sugar,  groceries 
and  salt.  There  has  lately  been  a  great  increase  in  the  imports  a 
European  piece-goods,  kerosine  oil,  lucifer  matches,  and  sandriea, 
which  are  consumed  by  all  classes.  Imports  are  chiefly  for  retai 
sale.  Piece-goods  are  sent  from  Bombay  in  accordance  with  th" 
orders  of  some  large  firm,  and  sold  to  retailers  who  go  to  the  firm] 
make  their  own  purchases,  and  dispose  of  the  goods  in  their  shop< 
or  at  weekly  markets  and  fairs.  Country  cloths,  chiefly  lugdds  anc 
dhotarjodds,  are  brought  from  N&gpur,  Ahmednagar,  B^rdmatl 
Sholdpur,  Bangamner,  and  Ahmedabad ;  and  coloured  or  uncolourec 
coarse  cloth,  khddts,  jotf,  pdsodie,  and  floor-sheets, /(i/am*,  fro; 
Kfa^ndesh. 
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9  agencies  for  distributing  imports  and  collecting  exports  are 
centres,  weekly  or  half-weekly  markets,  fairs,  shops,  and 
ers.  The  chief  centres  of  local  traffic  are  Igatpuri,  Ndsik^ 
Igaon,  Nandgaon,  Manmad,  and  Yeolaon  the  railway,  Pimpalgaon 
rant),  ChAudor,  and  Mdlegaon  on  the  Bombay- Agra  road,  and 
ar  on  the  Ahniednagar-Ndsik  road. 

few  rich  traders,  with  capitals  of  from  £5000  to  £20,000 
50,000- Es.  2,00,000),  have  dealings  with  Bombay  in  European 
J. goods,  precious  stones,  bullion,  and  sundries.  Trade  is  brisk 
!arch,  April,  and  May,  when  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  and  other 
crops  comes  to  market,  la  the  rainy  season  (June- October) 
St  all  trade,  including  wearing  and  the  making  of  metal  ressels, 
ill. 

though  there  are  no  monopolies,  several  trades  are  carried  on 
st  entirely  by  certain  classes.  Gujarat  and  MArwir  Vdnia, 
tria,  861ia,  and  Shimpis  deal  in  piece-goods  and  cloth  ;  Mdrwdr 

L^dsakka  Y^nis  and  Tel  is  in  grain  and  groceries;  Boboris 
other  Musalmd,ns  in  oil  and  hardware ;  Bohoris,  Shimpis,  and 
imans  in  haberdashery ;  Lidsakka  Vdnis  and  Tdmbolis  in 
!B  and  groceries ;  and  Tambats  and  Musalm^ns  in  metal 
als.  Besides  these,  the  chief  trading  classes  are  Kachhis, 
itis,  Kasdrs,  Dhangars,  Pdrsis,  Mani&rs,  Pordeahis,  Vanj^ria, 
s,  Kunbis,  and  Bilgvans. 

every  sub-division,  weekly  or  half-weekly  markets  are  held  in 

or  ten  of  the  towns  and  larger  villages.     The  market  days  are 

rra  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  who  have  anything 

ill  or  to  buy  crowd  to  the  market.     They  are  usually  held  in 

►  open  space  in  the  villagtj,  and  for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

^y  and  crowded.     Almost  everything  required  by  the  people, 

3,  salt,  spices,  pepper,  bangles,  cooking  vessels,  coarse  hand  and 

line  nxade  cloth,  and,  in  some  places  such  as  Saykheda,  Nasik 

Mdlegaon,  ponies  and  cattle,  are  offered  for  sale.     Small  villages 

rally  depend  for  their  supplies  on  weekly  markets.     The  dealers, 

are  chiefly  MarwAr,  Gujardt,  and  LAdsakka  VAnis,  and  Bdg^ins, 

fixed  shops  in  some   neighbouring    town   or  village,  and  go 

' '-'t  to  another.     Generally  one  member  of  a  family 

I  nothor  stays  at  home  and  minds  the  shop.     They  do 

Iteve  much  during  the  rains. 

revery  sub-division,  in  connection  with  two  or  three  temples  and 
pons  places,  yearly  fairs  are  held  at  stated  times.  The  chief  are 
!?Asik,  Trimbak,  Saptashring,  NaitAla,  Bhugaon,  Yadner, 
Shendiirni,  Nampur,  and  Bogte.  At  Pimpri  in  Igatpuri^ 
ithe  country  is  hilly  and  most  of  the  people  are  Kunbia, 
W  ThikuTS,  a  considerable  trade  in  blankets  is  carried  on  by 
*  ingars,  who  sometimes  take  sheep  in  return  for  blankets, 
that  they  are  larger  and  have  a  greater  variety  of  goods, 
let  little  from  weekly  markets.  They  last  from  one  to 
rjmd  draw  from  1000  to  15,000  people,  some  of  whom 
I'lwnBiderable  distances.  The  fairs  and  weekly  markets 
ly  prorido  the  poorer  classes  with  almost  all  their  daily 
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In  towns  where~tlieir  nul 
except  groceries  whicb  th| 
those  who  have  an  excess 
supplies  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  producers.  Tovvi 
which  thoy  aometimea  loud 
almost  entirely  dependout  oi 
on  a  small  scale  and  they  hi 
Both  in  villages  and  towns,  rq 
by  monthly  settlements,  and 
not  charged  on  monthly  accc 
cash  payments.  Trade  by  bat 
aub-mvisious  between  husbanj 
Peddlers,  chiefly  Marvfidis, 
Bohoris,  attend  weekly  marked 
groceries,  Shimpis  in  cloth,  K^ 
Bohoris  in  haberdashery.  1 
shopkeepers  and  hold  a  stock 
Ra,  200).  Thoy  take  their  ^ 
bullocks  or  horses,  or  in  cai 
Kachhia  and  Makranis  take  cl 
Sometimes  they  sell  their  wares 
bat  they  never  fail  to  recore: 
Makrdnis  occasionally  bring  witi 

The  opening  of  roads  and  rail 
in  the  system  of  trade  and  has  g 
effect  of  these  changes  on  tht 
mixed,  and  local  opinion  varies  i 
or  evil.  Comparing  the  trade  » 
condition  of  the  different  claai 
chief  gonei"al  results. 

As  rei 
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lir  bolder  and  wider  methods  of  trading,  and  their  willingness  to 
e^a  fiinallev  margin  of  profit,  have  enabled  more  than  one  class 
of  outside  traders  to  establish  themselves  in  Nasik.  The  chief  of 
these  outside  traders  are  Bohoris  fi'om  Bombay  and  Surat,  who 
b&Ve  gained  a  large  share  of  the  iron,  hardware^  and  cloth  trades,  and 
bave  lately  started  the  import  of  kerosine  oil.  Another  class  of 
IfttBalm^ns,  Memons  known  in  Ndsik  as  Kachhis,  within  the  last 
fow  years,  have  become  the  leading  wholesale  grain-dealers.  Some 
have  settled  in  the  district,  but  most  have  their  head-qnarters 
in  Bombay  and  come  to  Ndaik  only  during  the  fair  months. 
Another  class,  who  compete  with  the  Kachhis  in  grain  and  with 
the  Bohoris  in  oil  and  cloth,  are  Hindua  of  the  Bhatia  caate.  Like 
the  Kachhis,  most  Bhdtia  traders  belong  to  Bombay  and  visit  N^sik 
only  during  the  busy  season. 

The  competition  of  these  outside  classes  has  injored  the  local 

traders  in  three  ways.     The   margin  of  profit  has  been  lowered, 

»ome  important  branches  of  trade  have  passed  from  their  hands, 

and  the  noniber  of  middlemen  has  been  reduced.    In  spite  of  these 

disadvantages,  the  local  opinion  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  great 

hirrease  in  the  amount   both  of  exports  and  of  imports,    has   more 

'  •  up  to  the  local  traders  for  their  losses  from   competition 

changes  in  the  system  of  trade  which  they  have  been 

•  or  unwilling  to  adopt. 

i  11  tj  three  chief  changes  in  the  system  of  trade,  easy  and  safe 
carriage,  fewer  middlemen,   and  smaller  trading  profits,   tend   to 

■  the  state  of  prodacers  whether  manufacturers  or  husbandmen. 

■  case  of  manufacturers  and  other  skilled  workmen,  the  gain 
from  these  changes  is,  to  a  great  extent,  met  by  loss  from  outside 
competition.  Local  opinion  would  seem  to  agree  that  the  changes 
in  the  course  and  system  of  trade  have  little,  if  at  all,  benefited  the 
claas  of  skilled  workmen. 

Tlio  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  of  cotton  cloth,  and  of  brass  and 
rware,  have  of  late  years  increased.     At   the  same  time  the 

ii lal  use  of  imported  hardware  and  other  articles,  which,  under 

head  Sundries,  have  risen  from  7185  tons  in  1873  to  26,750 

1878,  has  forced  many  craftsmen  to  leave  their  old  callings  and 

lo  weaving  or  brassware  making.     The  result  has  been  that, 

so  in  the  prosperous  callings,  the  competition  of  local  labour  and 

oompetition  of  cheap  out-aide  goods,  have  together  greatly 

rered  the  rate  of  wages. 

In  two  respects  the  changes  have  injured  husbandmen.    Outside 

ipetition     haa  destroyed   their   former  monopoly   of  profit    in 

>n8  of  local  scarcity,  and  their  gains  as  carriers  have   been 

laood,     Their  loss  from  outside  competition  in  times  of  scarcity 

doubtless   considerable.      During  the   famine   years  (1876-77) 

spite  of  the  failure  of  the  local  crops,  grain  importations  prevented 

price  of  millet  rising  above  sixteen  pounds  the  rupee.     Their 

from  the  decrease  of  long  cart  journeys  to  the  coast  is,  to  some 

snt,  made  up  by  their  employment   in   carrying  to   and  from 

railway  stations,  which,  though    it  yields  a   smaller   return, 

much  less  damage  to  their  cattle.     Against  these  losses 
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tne  district,  profited  hi 
oil,  and  sundries, 
whole,  benefited  by  thel 
chief  exception  to  this  is 
of  roads  great  numbers  o\ 
extent,  of  ChAmns  and 
The  opening  of  cart  rotidsl 
and  many  were  forced  ei\ 
tillage.  Afterwards,  wheni 
from  carts  to  the  railway, 
workers  lost  an  important  a1 
demand  for  labour,  both 
extent,  been  met  from  outsidl 
the  unskilled,  and  north  Indl 
the  skilled  labourers.  Stilll 
employa  a  largely  increased 
would  seem  that  very  few  p 
leave  the  district  in  search 
equally  with  husbandmen,  shs 
hardware,  oil,  salt,  and  misce! 

Good  roads,  and  still  more 
enriched  the  district  by  the  gi 
who  visit  N^ik  and  Trimbak. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the 
the  Bombay- Agra  road  to  the 
villages  on"  the  line  of  road  ha 
railway,  their  decay  is  more 
NAndgaon,  L^^algaon,  and  G 
counti'y  towns  and  trade  centi 
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nog,  And  weaving  of  silk,   the  making  of  gold  and  silver  thread, 

WCRYitig  of  cotton  cloth,  the  weaving  of  carpets,  the  wearing  of 

ipfe,  tho  dyeing  and  printing  of  cotton  cloth,  blanket  weaving,  and 

work.      The  two  miacollaneoua  crafts  are  the  making  of  paper 

id  nitre. 

ITio  making  of  copper  and  brass  vessels  is  one  of  the  moat 
imticirtant  and  prosperous  of  NAsik  ci*aft8.  Besides  8upjx>rting  a 
well-to-do  class  of  Kaaara,  or  dealers  in  copper  and  brass  ware, 
in-  industry  gives  employment  to  three  sets  of  workmen,  Tamhata 
makers  of  large  articles,  Kalaikars'  makers  of  small  articles,  and 
< "  ilaa  workers  on  the  lathe  or  polishers.     One  or  two  Tambat> 

1  ire  found  in  some  of  the  larger  villages  and  country  towns, 

but  tiie  bulk  of  them,  and  almost  all  Kalaikars  and  CharakvsUs, 
are  settled  m  Nitsik'  and  Ojhar,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Nasik. 

Kis^rs,  with  an  estimated  strength  of  about  eighty  '  families,  are 

•  "  1  into  Xasik  from  the  outlying  villages.  Their 
!  ihi,  and,  except  a  few  of  the  richest,  they  live 
in  one-stoned  houses.  They  wear  the  sacred  thread,  a  slightly 
I'ldtlified  Brilhman  turban  with  a  rather  broad  flat  dome,  generally 

ii?s8ly  folded,  and  short  coats  or  jackets  that  do  not  reach  below 
iLir  Uip.  The}'  drink  li<iuor  and  eat  animal  food,  and  are  sober, 
thrifty,  and  orderly.  Their  sole  occupation  is  selling  bi-ass  and 
cupj>er  vessels  either  wholesale  or  retail.  They  are  well-to-do.  They 
wi.ir'ihip  the  godde.'?s  Kali,  and  have  a  temple  of  their  own.  Widow 
nmrii.Tt'e  ia  allowed  and  they  liave  no  trade  guild. 

Of  Tambats  there  are  two  chief  divisions,  Hindus  and  Nf  nsalmdns. 
Tbf  Hindus  are  by  much  the  more  numerous  and  important, 
with  an  eBtimated  strength  of  one  hundred  families  at  Nasik  and 
tilt.-*eu  at  Ojhar.  The  Nasik  Tambats  used  to  be  spttled  in  the  west 
of  the  city  near  the  Trimbak  gate,  from  which  they  have  latelj'  moved 
U)  the  outside  of  the  Malhar  gate  in  the  west.  They  are  said  to  have 
come,  between  three  and  four  hundred  years  ago,  from  Chdmpaner* 
the  ruined  capital  of  the  Panch  Mahals.  They  claim  a  Kshatriya 
origin,  and  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Tambats  of 
Ahinedabad,  Baroda,  Siirat,  and  Bombay.  Before  reaching  Nasik 
they  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  village  of  Ojhar,  where  there  are 
still  fifteen  families  and  a  temple  of  their  family  goddess  Kali. 
Tli'-inrli     out   of  doors,  they   sjwak  Marathi,    their  home    tongue  ia 

•  The  men  wear  Marafcha  Brahman  turbans,  and  the  women 
a  I  111  HI  I  lied  Gujarati  dress,  keeping  to  the  petticoat  and  small  head 
rf)bf,  but  wearing  Maratha  instead  of  Gujarati  ornaments.  Their 
III iii>.<'S are  genendly  one-storied.  In  food  they  are  strict  vegetarians. 
'I'lu-jf  are  tluifty,   hardworking,  sober,   and  skilful.     Their   special 
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[*  KAlAilum  also  make  silver  pots  charging  from  3(i.   to  ilgd.  {2-3  <m.)  a  tola  for 

Ubour. 

{*  At  XAaik  there  ore  about  one  hundred  families,  and  fifteen  at  Ojhar. 
L'Thc  flettiil^  are  :  Niaik  50.   CliAndor  2,   Yeola  10,   Vani  2,   Viachor  4,   SaUna  8, 
i  M&nmid  2. 

-eem*    never   in  have  recovered  aince  its  capture  by  the  Emperor 
kj  nil  111  1.1^6.     It  ceased  t<>  he  oue  of  the  royal  Beats  in  Gajar&t,   and   rapidly 
lyed.    See  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Itl.  30C. 

s  23-19 


Aoooroinff  lo  nu  mwinii  < 

£10  to  £oO  (Rs.  lOO-Rs.! 
400)  ou  his  ilaughter'a  mal 
of  periodic  inan'iagt!  seaaoi 
feasting  ft  ml  show  charges.! 
iuflueuce  furcos  the  w<jrkm^ 
At  every  marriage  the  bridi 
(Rs.  G),  and  12».  Gd.  {Ill 
Slim  thus  coUoeted  torms  a 
pur}iose8.*  Only  a  few  Timbil 
read  and  write,  and  to  keep 
fairly  constant  demand,  with 
Bhddrajiad  (September  and 
once  lu  twelve  years  durinj 
denlers  all  are  workmen.  The 
polish  are  its  chief  excellence! 
five  fainiliea  of  Koukaui  Tai 
MarAthAs  from  Chaul  and  Revi 
thread  ceremony,  eat  auinial  ft 
marriage.  Except  that  their  t 
do  not  differ  in  appearance  froi 
Musalmdn  TAmbata  are  pre 
lliey  have  six  workshops  m 
The  Chandor  settlement  is  dae 
by  Malharrdv  Holkar,  This  pri 
year  1755,  was  much  taken  with 
cmftsmen  to  settle,  by  gifts 
settlers  were  MnHaiman  Taral 
time  they  enjoyed  highly  paid 
When  the  mint  was  closed  80< 
working  in  copper  and  bra.ss. 
remained  the  Iiir,'li\v(»v  of  ti:i 
since  tl 
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Kalaikars,  or  tinsTnitha,  the  other  class  of  brass-workers  belong  to 
Pjiuchftl  caste  of  Mar^tbi  speaking  Hindus.   They  call  themselves 
'fya  Suinavanshi  Kshairis,'  but  in  apite  of  their  high  claims  some 
attaclies  to  their  origin.     Tliey  are  not  allowed  to  enter  R^m'a 
les  on  tho   Godiivari,  and  Chtimbhars  profess  to  despise  them, 
ig  10  mend  their  shoes.     The  result  of  this  is  that  they  always 
hide  tho  fact  that  they  are  Pduchals,   and   take   new   names 
>rding  to  their  callings.     The  Ndsik  Kalaikars  are  said  to  have 
)tne   from  Bedar.     In  Nasik  there  are  about  fifteen  establishments 
Kalaikars.     Their  proper   craft   has  of   late  failed    them.     They 
;d  their    position  aa  a    special    class,   to    the   belief   that   the 
rning  of  navasagar,  Chlonde  of  ammonium,  brought  on  a  house- 
>ld  the  wrath  of  the  gods.     Of   late  this  feeling  bus,  to  a  great 
(tent,  paased  away,  and,  as  tinning  is  a  very  simple  process,  the 
pcd  of  a  special  class  of  workmen  has  ceased.     Kalaikars  differ  from 
Tambats  by  casting  pota  as  well  as  beating  them  into  shape,  and 
by  making  small  instead  of  large  articles. 

Charakviilas,  or  polishers  on  the  lathe,  of  whom  there  are 
Rbout,  fourteen  families,  belong  to  different  castes.  Five  of  them  are 
R.-iiaikars,     four  Thatere  Pardeshis,   two  Marathaa,  ou6  Shimpis, 

•  '  one  Kolia,     They  have  pretty  constant  work  and  are  fairly  well- 

They  generally  make  no  pots,  and  are  the  hired  servants  of 
tUu  Kttsiirs.  Tho  Thatere  Pardeahia,  who  have  their  head-quarters 
at  Kaipur,  Nagpur,  and  Benares,  say  that  they  have  been  settled 
for  centuries  at  Na-sik,  and  that  their  forefathers  were  warriors.  Only 
nne  among  them  has  opened  a  small  coppersmith's  establishment 
like  those  of  the  Kalaikars.  The  Marathas  and  Shimpis  have  been 
'  *Med  in  Ndsik  for  a  few  years  only.  Tho  Koli  says,  he  is  of  the 
•  caste  with  the   Kolis  of  Sarvatirth,  Takit,  and  Bailgaon  in 

•  -lie,  and  that  his  forefathers  have   been  settled  as  polishers  in 
^lk  for  eight  or  nine  generations. 

A  little  brass  and  bell  metal  is  smelted  by  Tambats  in  Nasik,  and 
ame  of  tho  copper  is  made  from  broken  pots.  But  the  bulk  of 
io  copper  and  brass  comes  by  rail  from  Bonjbay,  in  the  shape  of 
ieets  of  English  copper  and  brass  generally  about  four  feet  square. 
They  are  bought  by  Kasdrs  in  Nasik,  generally  through  Hindu 
Jrokers,  and  sold  to,  or  given  to  be  worked  by  Trirabats.  There  are 
reo  kinds  of  brass  and  copper  sheets,  thick,  medium,  and  thin.  They 
fer  very  little  in  price,  copper  costing  £4  8jf.  to  £4  10s.  (Bs.  44- 
s. 4o),  and  brass  £3  8*.  to  £3  10*.  (Rs.  34- Rs.  35)  a  hundredweight, 
[ith  two  shillings  extra,  one  for  brokerage  and  the  other  for  carriage. 

Brass  and  other  alloys  are  smelted  in  a  pit  about  three  feet  ronnd 

id  four  or  five  feet  deep.     At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a  bellows-tube 

firmly  fixed,  and  over  the  tube  are  laid  throe  or  tour  flat-bottomed 

)nie-snaped   crucibles   or  pots,  about  eighteen  inches  high  and 

foot  round.     These  crucibles  are  made  of  jKiwdered  flint  and 

ahes,   Blled  with    copper   and    zinc,    and    closed   by   an   air-tight 

topper.     Charcoal,  dried  cowdung  cakes,  and  wood,  are  heaped  over 

^in.     The  fire  is  lighted,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  bellows,  blown 

awhile  heat.     The  craftsmen  know  the  time,  generally  from  four 

five  hours,  required  for  the  alloy  to  form,  and,  when  it  is  ready, 
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■with  the  help  of  aii  instrument  called  chi/dk,^  the  en 
out  one  by  one.  On  taking  it  out,  the  side  of  the 
by  the  point  of  a  nail,  and  the  liquid  contents  are  allowed  to  fl(>\l^ 
into  shallow  clay  troughs,  and  left  to  cool.  When  cool,  the  solid 
mass  is  dragged  from  the  trough  by  a  pair  of  tongs,  laid  on  a  reij 
strong  stone,  and  beaten  thin.  After  it  has  been  reduced  to  tbo 
proper  thinness,  the  process  of  working  it  into  shape  is  the  same  M 
of  shaping  imixirtcd  brass  and  copper  bheeta. 

The  sheet  is  laid  on  the  floor,  and  on  it  the  workman  traces,  witl| 
a  compass,  the  shape  of  the  article  to  be  made  and  cuts  it  ont  with 
Bciasors  or  a  chisel.  The  metal  is  then  softened  in  the  fire  and 
hammered,  and  again  softened  and  hammered,  three  or  four  times, 
till  it  is  beaten  into  .shape.  Each  vessel  is  generally  made  of  two 
pieces,  an  under  and  an  upper  part,  separately  beaten  into  shape 
and  soldered  with  brass,  borax  savdgi,  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
navamigar.  The  men  work  in  bands  of  five  or  six,  dividing  th» 
labour,  some  marking  the  rough  shape,  others  shaping  the  neck,  and; 
the  rest  giving  the  whole  a  rough  polish.  All  the  polishing  the 
Tdmbats  give  is  rough  scrubbing  with  a  mixture  of  powdered 
charcoal  and  tamarind  pulp,  followed  by  beating  with  a  small 
hammer  till  the  whole  surface  of  the  vessel  is  covered  with  little 
fjicets.  Small  cups,  vessels  for  performing  worship  in,  and  othdf 
articles  that  want  a  high  polish,  are  handed  to  the  lathe-workers. 

The  process  of  polishing  pots  on  the  lathe  is  simple.  The  pot  13 
fixed  to  the  lathe  with  sealing  wax,  and,  while  the  wheel  is  turned 
by  a  labourer,  the  polihher,  sitting  close  to  the  pot,  holils  against  it  * 
sharp  pointed  tool  called  randho,  which,  as  the  pot  whirls,  scni|>es  its 
outer  surface.  Except  one  man  who  has  a  coppersmith's  shop,  ih& 
polishers  are  all  hired  servauts.  The  copper  and  brass  scrapings  or 
dust  are  returned  to  the  dealer.  Although  none  are  rich,  all  havd 
Fteady  omploymont,  and  earn,  on  an  average,  from  IGs.  to  30e\  (Its.  8- 
Rs.  15)  a  month. 

A  coppersmith's  chiuf  tools  and  a]ipliance8  are  :  (1)  a  stone,  dagad, 
with  about  three  feet  above  and  two  feet  under  ground,  on  which  brass 
aud  other  castings  are  bontcn.  As  it  htm  to  statid  very  rough  u.sngo, 
the  stone  is  chosen  of  liuwless  black  basalt  aud  is  very  careftdiy 
smoothed.  One  of  these  stones  is  said  souietiuies  to  cost  as  much 
as  £10  (Rs.  100).  With  the  increased  consumption  of  imported 
copper  sheets,  the  use  of  the  stone  has  greatly  doclined.  (2)  Five 
hammers  worth  8it.  (Rs.  4)  each.  (3)  A  pair  of  bellows,  bhdta,  worth 
lis.  (Rs.  6).  (4)  Fourii-on  hooks,  onqnug,  worth  iid.  (4  annajf)  each. 
(6)  Four  pairs  of  tongs  worth  10s.  (Rs.  0).  (<!)  An  anvil,  ^nHt/Mm  or 
tnplch,  a  long  upright  bar  polished  at  one  end,  on  which  the  pot  is 
placed  and  beaten,  worth  about  4«.  (Hs.  2).  (7)  About  twenty-five 
special  anvils,  kliurvmn,  thick  iron  bars  bent  and  smoothed  at  one 
end,  worth  altogeiherabout £15  (Rs.  160),    (8)  Four  ordinary  anvils. 


i  This  instniinent  \a  an  irnn  ring,  ne«r)y  three  feet  round,  with  two  long  ii-.m  ba« 
fxed  t<i  it  at  un  equal  ilistjuioe  from  eai^h  othiT,  and  uith  u  ring  « liioh  slidfs  over  tha 
I  Kn,  increasing  or  decreasing  the  space  between  tlioni,  ita  the  slide  is  raised  or 
lowerL'd. 
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tns,  worth  £2  (Rs.  20).     (9)  About  fifty  small  hammers,  used 

.»t  is  placed  on  the  l:ra.r  anvil,  worth  about  £10  (Rs,  100). 

.irs  of  scissors,  for  cutting  copper  or  brass  sheets,  worth 

d).     (11)    A    wooden  stand,    hhodvi,    for    supporting  the 

._:ivil.     This   is   a    block  of  wood  ^vith  two  legs  about    00° 

,  and,  in  the  angle  between  the  logs,  a  solid  block  of  wood  with 

hole   in  the  middle.     This  8to<:)l   is  set  slanting  on  its  legs,   and 

he  bar  anvil  is  passed  through  the  hole,  tho  lower  part  of  the    bar 

:        '  the  third   leg   of   the  stool,  and  supporting  it  in  a 

i.     The  workman,   sitting  on  the  bar  anvil  with  his 

i.-iilier  side  of  it,  holds  the  put  in  his  left   hand  on  the  anvil 

II         _  '  ud  of  the  bar,  and  beats    it  with  the  hammer  in  his   right 

niuid.     (12)  Two  files,  ki'tnaif,  worth  2<r.    (Re.  I)  each  ;    they   aro 

p^^'^-'"-'d  every  year.     (13)  Two  pairs  of  compasses,  hnivdrs,  together 

'.  (Rs.  2).    (14)  Two  hollow  stones,  nHa/«,  on  the  top  of  which 

■t  is  laid  and  rounded    by  hammering  ;    they  are  eac;h  worth 

.1).     (15)    Eight  chisels,  ddidyiis,    for    cutting  the  metal, 

irorili  together  about  3<?.  (Rs.  1-8). 

Kataikara,  who  make  small  articles,  require  the  following  tools  : 

1)  An  anvil,  airan,  worth  I0«.  (Rs.  5).    (2)  Four  bar  anvils,  kJiarvaisy 

rort'h  together  \i)».  (Rs.  8).     (3)  Four  hammers   worth  together  8«. 

^s.  4).    (4)  One  pair  of  iongs,  mnd»i,  worth  ^s.  (8  a.?,).      (5)    Two 

yaivs  of   scissors  worth  together  2«.   (Re,  1).     (5)  Five  files,  kdnsis, 

»eh  worth  from  Zd.  to  9(/.  (2-0  a*.).     (7)  A  vice,  ehagda,  worth 

i«.    (Rs.  4).   (8)    A   pair  of  bellows   worth    Is,  (8  a*.).      (9)  A  saw, 

J..,.-,.  ,r     worth  1«.  (8  as.).     (10)  An  iroA  bar,  sondhdn,  with  one  end 

J  as  nn  anvil.     (11)  A  scraper,  rand  ha,  of  flat  iron  six  inches 

'i,  with  one  end  bent  and  sharpened.     It  is  used  for 

I  lisliing  |x>t9,  and  is  worth  l«.  (8  as.),     (12)  A  borer, 

Lcim/u,  Worth  1{<1.  (1  anna),     (13)  Afoot  rule,  j/rtj,  worth  'id,  (2  ns,). 

■  14)  A  square  ir*m  tray,   tds,    worth  6d.    (4  rw.).    (15)  A  palm-leaf 

man,  jhadpana,  used  for  making  a  draft,  worth  ^d.  (|  anna). 

f     "  '    '        or  lathe  workers  have  seven  chief  tools.     (1)  The  wheel 

.he  lathe,  worth  £1  is.  (Rs.  12).    (2)  The  lathe,  worth  Is. 

it  is  a  cyliudriml  piece  of  wood  with  one  end  made  so  that 

(.mn  bo  fastened  to  it  with  scaling  wax.     (3j  Twenty  scrapers, 

,  Worth  together  \0s.    (R.s.  5).     (4)    A  bar  anvil,  kharvai, 

remove  notches  and  other  roughnesses,    (o)  Three  small 

rs  worth  together  Is.  6(1.  {12  as.),    (6)  Tongs  worth  Is.  (8  as.). 

tti,i  Ju  jAiir  nf  lipllow.s,  hhdin,  to  work  the    fire  required   to   heat  pota 

pbaf    wanf   rcpiiiriug.      (8)  A    sharpening   stone,   pdthri,   worth  Oci. 

[  /«.  a  */ier),  required  to  shnrjieu  the  scnvpons.     These  uro 

y  t.ools.  One  Kuluikur  named  Gyauu  has  been  enterprising 

to    buy  an    English  lathe.      The  machine   cost  him  £00 

,  .0).      It  has  worked  well,  and,  from  their  better  polish,  his 

8  comioand  special  prices. 

Iiu*g6   class  of  ornaments  and     small   ai'ticlea    are  made  by 

rj?.      Tho-se    used   for  worship    are:  (1)    The  ablu^hekapdlra 

like  the  gadva,   except  that   its   bottom   tapers  into  a 

v.iuds  in  a  tripod,  with  a  ring  at  the  top,  and  has  a  bolo 

ttom  through  which  wak'r  drips  on  the  object   of  worship. 
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in  size.  (6)  The  eMrti 
about  two  to  four  inchesl 
for  buruin^  clarilied  bv 
for  wicka.  (8)  The  dhujul 
bottoiHj  is  used  for  burniuj 
which  clarified  butter  is  kepi 
a  tailor  and  a  shorter,  the 
8).  (10)  The  arghya,  a  ul 
inches  long  and  from  a  qu£ 
flat  handle  and  long  flat  suoi! 
(11)  'T\i& panchpdle  is  a  box' 
turmeric,  gxihtl,  ahir,  and  k.u\ 
is  a  round  plate  ^^nth  a  stan) 
The  tdmhuu,  a  shallow  bath, 
unlike  the  tdt  or  dining  dish,  ^ 

Three  musical  instruments 
the  jfidnj,  or  cymbal,  and  ( 
jhdnj  is  about  four  and  the  td. 
are  used  in  worship  while  reci 
gods,  and  by  beggars  who  g 
and  metrical  proverbs. 

For  storing  and  carrying  v 
pateUt  a  cylindrical  copper  c 
Dottom,  varying  in  size  from 
across  and  two  or  three  feet  h 
storing  and  the  smaller  for  o 
conical  pot,  with  rounded  bott 
this  pot  varies  greatly  in  size ; 
rice  and  holding  milk,  and 
(18)  The  hdnda  is  a  short-n 
carrying  and  storing  wak 
unlike  tJi 
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jere  aro  three  measures:    (23)  The  paijli,  and  (24)  tho  eher, 
'  iciil  and  geuemlly  oiado  of  copper  j  and  (25)  the 
'ular  biUBS  pot  usod  for  meaam*mg  milk. 

lore  are  live  cooking  pots  :     The  pdlele  (No.  IG),  and  tajfelo 

1 7),  already  described.   The  (20)  hahuyune,  a  cylindrical  pot  like 

tittle  only  rather  bulging  in  the  lower  half,  seldom  more  than 

)t   in   diamet^er.     (27)  The   kuranda,    a   machine   for  stewing 

Ir*,  ahvngas,^  and  one  or  two  other  native  dainties,  consists  of 

piecen,  undoruoath  a  cylinder  with  flat  side  handles,  in  the 

lie  a  uiotallic  sieve  with  two  hooks  to  serve  as  handles,  and,  at 

|.top,  fitting  the  rim  of  the  first  piece,  a  dome  with  a  cup-shaped 

"le ;  water  is  boiled  in  the  cylinder,  the  sieve  is  put  in  its  place, 

^daii^ties  axe  laid  either  on  tho  sieve  or  on  a  piece  of  plantain  leaf, 

the  lid  is  fastened  ;  then  heat  is   applied  to  the  lower  part,  and 

ft^im,  j^athenng  in  the  cover,  stewa   the  dainties.     (28)  The 

ther  sieve  or  perforated  dish  used  to  carry  ofiP  the  surplus 

n  karanjis^  or  nnnrsns  are  fried  in  clarified  butter.      (29) 

<  rotmlt  is  a  cylinder,  six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  nine  to 

'■■•  inches  high,  with  a  sieve  at  the  bottom,  used  for  washing  rice 

it  is  boiled.      (30)  The  jhdra  is  a  long  handled  sieve  used  for 

.'ram  flour  paste  required  for  cooking  bundis.     In  making 

m   floar,   mixed   with    water,   is  poured  into  this   sieve 

.  'Id  over  a  frying  pan  with   boiling  clarified  butter  in  it, 

The  gram  Hour  paste  falls  into  the  pan  in  drops,  which 

solid  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  boiling  clarified  butter.     The 

,i*ro  theu  taken  out  in  another  sieve,  called  (31)  upasui,  which 

im  ihejhara  chiefly  in  not  having  a  rim.     (32)  Chahdddni, 

I,  the   English  kettle,  is  now  in  much  use  particularly  among 

natives.     (33)  Tho  kadhai,  or  frpng  pan,  is  a  round  pan 

six  inches  to  six  feet  across  and  from   one    inch  to  two  feet 

it  has  two  handles   opposite    each   other   and   is  used  for 

Eight  eating  and   drinking   dishes  are   made  :     (34)  Tlie 

if,  ft  shallow  fiat-bottomed   basin,  about  six  inches  deep  and 

or  three  aiid  sometimes  aa  much  as  nine  or  ten  feot  round,  is 

snerally  of  copper  and  sometimes  of  brass  ;  it  is  the  tray 

ich    boiled   rice  ia  poured  and     handed    to  the  company, 

ihti  is  a   dish -like    pot,    usually    one    or    two  feet  in 

id  Bometimes  polished,  in  which  enough  rice  for  two  or 

lests  is   taken  from  the  ti-ay  and  poured  into  tho  plate. 

oijrdle  or  muddle,  a  small   brass  or  copper  ladle,  about 

iDches  in  diameter  and  two  to  three  deep,  ia  used  for  carrying 

from  the  tray  into  the  eater's  plate  for  the  first  course,  and 

ig  it  the    shape   of   a    solid    ball.     The  vebii  is   used  for  the 

kd  aud  later  courses,  and  the  ogrdlc  for  the  first  course  only. 
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:>j  of  rice  flour,  and   conUm  cocoa  koraol,  Bagar, 
Thuy  dilTui'  in  shapw  only.     itTot/ai:*  are  ibapacl 

Ml  %.  I,,,  iiiii  botttjiu  rather  flat ;  »/irnyas  are  Benii'"-'-''i' 
-.xmi;  shape  aa  theitflat^  but  differ  fnim  thtiiri  in  '  .   of 

j[ii!  ice,  and  in  being  frieil  inotead  uf  h^ing  Gt«H'e<i :  .are 

Kur.  i-aw  sugar,  aud  p<>pi>y  aecd.    Tttey  are  foiutd  «Ak«i  aU»u(  m  bi^  m 
Iiv  Laod. 
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(37)    Tlie    idi,   a    dining  dish    with    the    run    slightly     in< 
outwards,  is -made  of  brass  and  polished,  and  vanes  in  diat 
from  six  inches   to   two  feet.     (.38)  Tlie  vati,  a  cylin 
cup  with  a  rounded  bottom,  from  one  to  four  inches  in 
used  to  hold  each  man's  share  of  curry,  and  of  bruth.     (89) 
gadva,  a  polished  copper  or  brass  water  pot  with  a  narrow 
used  for  holding  each  man's  supply  of  drinking  water,  vari 
the  siae  of  a  poar   to  the   size  of  a  full-grown  pomello.     (40. 
vdlydcha   tdmbya,  also  made  of  copper  or  brass,  is  flatter  tl 
gadva    and    is    used    for   the   same  pur|)ose.     (41)  The  loii  is 
poar-8bap«d  pot,  and  resembles  the  vdlydcha  tdmbya  in  nse,  size,  ai 
material.     (42)  Tlie  mnnalcaniika  is  similarly  used,  but  is  smnlk-r  aa 
always  of  brass.     (43)  The  chainbn  is  another  small  brass  wator  j 

Four  drinking  cups  are  made  varying  in  size  from  an  apothecary 
tea  8p<^iou  measure  to  eight  ounces.     They  are  :  (44)  the  rdmpi 
cup  with  rounded  bottom ;  (45)  the  jamb,  a  rdmptiirit  on  a  i 
(46)  the  phulydtra  ;  and  (47)  ihe  iianchpdtra,  the  former  with  a 
rim  and  slightly  broader  above,  the  latter  with  a  thinner  rim 
porfoctly  cylindrical. 

Two  brass  lamps  are  made :  (48)  the  samayi,  and  (49)  the 
or  Id-tnandlva,  both  flat  saucer-like  brass  plates,  with  hollows  in  th 
lip  for  the  wicks  ;  the  eamayi  is  laid  on  along  brass  stand  and  th 
kandU  on  a  shorter  stand  hung  from  the  roof  by  brass  chains. 

Nasik  brass  ware  is  in  good  demand  not  only  in  the  loc.il  market! 
but  even  as  far  as  Gujarat,  the  Nizam's  country,  and  the  Centrj 
Provinces.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  curried  on  by  Kasars,  wh 
either  get  orders  from  dealers  in  Bombay  and  other  chief  trad 
centres,  or  send  their  agents,  or  themselves  go,  with  a  cart  or  lade 
bullock  or  pony,  to  Maheji  fair  in  KhAudosh  and  to  smaller  weekl 
markets,  and  dispose  of  them  to  village  shopkeepers  and  wcU-tc 
do  husbandmen.  In  this  way  the  bidk  of  the  large  nnpf»lishe 
vessels  made  by  the  Tdmbats  finds  a  market.  Bnt  the  cliiof  and  th 
most  growing  demand  in  Nilsik,  is  from  pilgrims,  almost  all  < 
whom  take  away  some  of  the  graceful  highly  polished  smaller  brat 
ware. 

Unpolished  copper  pots  are  sold  at  2$.  Sd.  (Rs.  1-2)  the  pouiu 
and  polished  ones  at  'is.  Qd.  (Rs.  2-4) ;  unpolished  brass  pots  fete 
Is.  9d.  (14  annas)  the  pound,  and  polished  ones  4s.  (Rs.  2).  Watti 
pots  of  two  metals,  ganffdjamni,  are  more  costly,  fetching  from  6».  ( 
6s,  (Rs.  2i-Rs.  3)  a  pound. 

Except  three  or  four  who  have  shops  of  their  own,  T^mbal 
and  Kalaikars,  are,  like  Charakvalas,  the  hired  servants  of  the  Kds&f 
or  dealers.  They  are  supplied  with  the  metal  and  are  paid  h 
working  large  copper  or  brass  articles  2«.  6d.  (Rs.  1-4)  the  mm 
and,  for  small  articles,  2«.  (Re.  1)  the  pound,  as  they  require  muc 
labour.  Casting  is  paid  for  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  tlj 
article  made.  To  a  fairly  .steady  and  skilled  workman  these  rat< 
represent  a  daily  wage  of  from  4^d.  to  U.  (3-8  as.). 

In  Nasik  there  is  no  lack  of  work,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  tl 
Timbats  are  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well-to-do.    The  Kalaikar 
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iboueh  poorer,  have  regular  wurk,  aud  ai*e  by  no  means  badly  off. 
aiths  are  also  well  employed  and  most  of  them 
t .     Among  no  class  of  braii^  workers  do  the  women 

tmk^  pBu-l  tu  iho  work. 

At  ordinary  times  coppevamitu?  ^urk  about  nine  honre  a  day, 
frofu  seven  to  eleven  in  the  morningj  aud,  after  tho  midday  rest, 
from  two  to  six.  In  the  busy  season  (August  and  Xovember)  they 
»rk  extra  boars  going  on  sometimes  till  nine.  Hindu  workmen' 
[from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven,  and  Musalman  workmen' 
lixty  to  sixty -seven  yearly  holidays.  On  none  of  these  is  the 
)rkman  allowed  to  do  any  work.  Of  special  holidays  Hindus  rest 
)m  labour  during  the  marriage  weeks  once  every  four  or  five  years, 
id  whenever  an  adult  member  of  their  caste  dies.  Musalmdn 
(mbats  close  their  shops  if  any  member  of  their  community  dies. 

(Another  class  of  brass  workers  are  the  Otaris  who  cast  articles  of 

iW  metal    and   of   the  white    alloy   known  as  bhatnr.     They  are 

Itha   Hiudus,  who,   for  marriage  and    other   purposes,   form  a 

stinot  community,  and  are  said  to  have  originally  come  to  NAsik 

)m  Miraj.     They  are  a  small   body,  probably   not  more  than  nine 

^s,  of  whom  three  are  settled  at  Nasik,  one  at  Yeola,  three  at 

m,  one  at  Chdndor,  and  oue  at  Sinnar.     One  or  two  Gujarati 

its    also   cost   bell    metal.      The    white    metal    is   an    alloy 

itaining,  it  is  said,  two  parfs  of  brass  to  one  of   zinc.     Broken 

^    are  bought  generally  for  6'id.  (4^  onnaM)  a  pound,  and 

■  h  zinc,   tin,  and  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  six  parts  of 

ihvee  good  and  three  poor,  to  one  of  zinc,  one  of  tin,  and  two 

in  casting  figures  a  wax  mould  of  the  required  shape  is, 

one  small  hole,  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay.    The  alloy  is 

^melted  in  a  crucible,  and,  when  ready,  is  poured  through  the 

He  on  to  the  wax,  the  molten   metal   taking  its    place  as   the  wax 

I  and  burns  off.^    When  the  metal  has  cooled,  the  clay  coating  is 

and  removed.     In  casting  hollow  articles  such  as  bells  the  wax 

filled  with  clay,  and  (he  metal  poured  in  melts  and  takes 

of  the  wax.     The  articles  chiefly  made  are,  tats  or  dining 

and  vdtia  or  curry  cupa.     They  are  sold  either  by  weight  at 

rate  of  1#.  to  Is.  6rf.  a  pound  (Re.  1  -  Re.  1 J  a  eher),  or,  if  of  any 

;ial  design,  by   the  piece.     The  white  alloy,  bkatw;  is  used  in 

toe  rings,  jadtin.    'I'he  Nasik  bell  metal  casters  generally  sell 

[own  goods  chielly  to  Marathas.     Their  wares  have  no  special 

tand  are  in  littTe  demand.     The  work  requires  almost  no  capital, 

A  class,  tho  workers  are  poor,  barely  self-supporting.     Their 

help  by  covering  the  moulds  with  clay.    Their  hours  of  work 

leir  holidays  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kalaikars. 
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—  -p  ,  12  Ainnrrfjtifrin,  the  last  daya  of  each  lunar  month,  five 
vi.'inljer),  live  days  at  Hhini^a  (March- April),  two  daya 
.'  at  Saiikratit  (January). 

■^  are  •  one  at  B&kri  Id,  two  at  Aahora,  one  at    Wafti  Ban,  on^ 

I  i-Mabomad,  one  at  Sbal-i-Barat,  one  at  Lailatul-Kodur,  two 

■  vtwo  FridayB. 

:  met  obtained  from  tbe  broken  pots  at  9d,  (4  anncu)  a  pooad. 
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Wood  Turning  supports  five  families  in  Ndsik.  The  workers  ara 
partly  Khatris  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  Chaol  in  KolibOj 
and  partly  Marathas  who  were  originally  the  Khatris'  servantfl. 

The-  kinds  of  wood  generally  used  are,  kala  huda,  Wrightia 
tinctoria  ;  teak,  grtjr,  Tectona  grandis  ;  tivaa,  Dalbergia  ujainensisj 
and  blackwoodj  sisu,  Dalbergia  latifolia.  They  are  bought  from  tbQ 
local  timber  merchants.  Besides  the  wood,  their  chief  other  material 
is  lac  containing  resin,  sulphur,  boes-wax,  and  8ome  colouring 
matter  generally  mineral.  Tho  material  generally  used  for  colouring 
red  is  vermilion ;  for  colouring  yellow,  orpiment ;  for  colouring 
green,  verdigris  or  a  mixture  of  orpiment  and  indigo ;  for  coloaring' 
blue,  indigo,  or  the  English  Prussian  blue;  and,  for  colouring  blackj 
lamp  black. 

A  wood  turner  has  two  tools,  the  lathe  and  the  chisel.  The  laAft 
ihadge,  consists  of  two  blocks  of  wood  about  two  feet  long  six  iii<4^| 
broad  and  six  inches  high,  with  a  short  iron  peg  or  spike  on  the  inner 
face  of  each  of  the  blocks.  Of  the  two  blocks  of  wood  one  is  kept  in  ita 
place  by  the  weight  of  a  heavy  stone,  the  other  is  movable.  The 
piece  of  wood  to  be  turned  is  drilled  at  each  end,  the  movable  part 
of  the  lathe,  always  the  left  block,  is  taken  away,  and  the  wood! 
slipped  over  the  two  iron  spikes.  The  workman  then  sits  on  a  board 
opposite  the  lathe,  and,  with  his  left  foot,  ket'ps  the  movable  block 
in  its  place.  He  then  takes  his  bow,  hatndn,  a  bamboo  nLuut  three 
feet  long  with  a  loose  string,  and  passing  a  loop  of  the  string  round 
the  right  end  of  the  wood  to  be  turned,  lightens  his  bow,  and,  by 
moving  it  sharply  at  right  angles  to  the  lathe,  makes  the  wood  tura 
quickly  round  on  the  two  iron  spikes.  As  it  turns,  it  is  worked  ioiQ 
shape  by  a  double  pointed  chisel,  iidkas,  hold  in  the  left  hand 
When  the  wood  has  been  well  shaped  and  smoothed,  a  piece  of 
eealing  wax  is  held  close  to  it,  and,  by  the  friction,  melted  and  spread 
over  ita  surface.  The  final  polish  is  given  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
leaf  of  the  kevda,  Pandanua  odoratissimus. 

The  chief  articles  turned  are  :  The  hxtne,  or  rolling  pin  used  in 
kneading  wheat  bread,  a  plain  wooden  bar  from  ono  to  two  feet  lon^ 
and  two  to  three  inches  round,  costs  \d.  (J  anna),  and  is  not 
lacquered.  The  ifudgudi  or  hukka  is  of  three  parts,  the  bowl, 
the  handle,  and  the  pipe.  The  bowl  is  made  of  a  cocoanut  shell 
with  a  hole  at  the  top,  polished  and  smoothed  on  the  lathe.  The 
handle,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long  and  three  to  foiu*  inches 
round,  is  hollowed,  and  the  outside  carved  and  covered  with  lac. 
The  pipe  is  a  hollow  round  stick,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long 
and  one  inch  round,  smoothed  and  lacquered.  Ndsik  hukkcui  are 
of  rather  inferior  workmanship,  and  cost  from  4^d.  to  9d.  (3-6  as.). 
Clothes-pegs,  khuntis,  from  four  to  six  inches  long  and  two  to 
three  round,  cost  2s.  (Re.  1)  a  score,  kodi.  Children's  rattles, 
hhulkhuldg,  a  lacquered  stick,  from  two  to  four  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  round,  with,  at  each  end,  a  lacquered  hollow  ball  from 
three  to  five  inches  round,  with  a  few  pieces  of  stone  aa  a  rattle,, 
cost  l^d.  (1  anna)  each.  Balusters,  kathaAa,  upright  sticks  from 
six  inches  to  three  feet  long  and  from  half  an  inch  to  six 
inches  round,  and  lacquered^  cost  from  I  Id.  to  Qd.  (1>4  as.)  a  stick. 
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Balerfl,  dkhnis,  from  one  to  two  feet  long  and  one  to  two  inches 

ro    not   coloured,  and    cost  from    l^d.    to    4J(Z.  (l-3rt^.). 

iiig-  sticksj  kiHkijt,  the  wood  is  supplied  bj  the  cnstomer  and 

roer  paid  from  'Sd.  to  dd.  {2-4  as.).     All  of  these  articles  are 

Kh  the  makers'  shops.     They  have  no  special  merit,  and  are  not 

innch  demand.     The  turner  generally  works  from  eight  in  the 

ig  till  six  in  the  evening.     He  keeps  from   twenty-five  to 

-eoven  yearly  holidays^  and  earns  a  monthly  income  of  from. 

'lo  18ai.  (Rs,  6-  Rs,  9).     The  women  do  not  help. 

Silk  Workings  one  of  the  most  important  of  Ndsik  industries, 

estimated  to  support  about   4000  families.     Silk  is  woven  at 

Teola,   Nag,    B^legar,    Andarsul,     Bharan,   and    Mukheda.     The 

mafactore  of  silk  at  Yeola,  which  is  now  the  chief  centre    of  the 

try  with  about  925  looms,  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 

»nth  century   (1115  H.),  when  one    Raghoji    Naik,  a  fore- 

of  the  present  patil,  by  the  promise  of  a  monopoly,   induced 

in  8h4mdii.9  V^lji^  a  Gujarat  Vani,    to  bring  silk  weavers  to 

Ule  at  Yeola.     The  monopoly  was  continued  by  the  Peshwa's 

lent,  and  newcomers  could  not   start  silk  looms    in  Yeola 

by  paying  the  original  settlers  a  fine  of  £35  (Rs.  350) }    Under 

British  the   monopoly   was   at  first  respected.      In   1837  the 

TO  of  a  Pardesbi  named  Bapu,  for  leave  to  open  reeling  and 

bng  machines  in  Yeola,  waa  rejected  by  the  assistant  collector, 

tthia  decision    was,  on    appeal,  upheld  by  the  Collector.    A 

ther  appeal  to  the  Revenue  Commissioner  was  more  successful, 

id,  in  September  1845,  Ba|3U   gained  leave  to  set  up  a  machine  in 

Teola.     Ob  this  (26th  January  1848)  the  Gujardtis  filed  a  suit  in 

Yeola    subojndge's   court.      The   point  was   decided  in  their 

ronr.     But,  on  appeal,  the  High  Court  (24th  June  1864)  upset  the 

iid  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly.     Since  1864  many  classes 

LI  i-.TS  have  taken  to  silk  weaving,  and  now  there  are  250 

itris,  300  Koshtis,  200  Salis,  and  25  Musalm^na.     Similarly, 

.  twenty  Gujarat  dealers,  there  are  fifteen  Patnis,  six  ThiJnira 

Kshatris,  three  Shimpis,  and  four  Musalmans. 

of  the  silk  comes  to  Yeola  raw.     It  is  brought  from  three 

jrs,   China,   Bengal,  and   Persia.      For  trade  purposes  it  is 

Irided  into  six  classes.     The  first  class,  aval,  worth  17s,  a  pound 

17  a  $htT)'y  the  second  class,  with  two  varieties  <i«mand  lankin,. 

16*.  6d.  a  pound  (Ra.  16-8  a  eher) ;  the  third,  sim,  wortb 

pound  (Ra.  16  a  sker);  the  fourth  with  two  varieties,  ^ol, 

13*.  a  pound  (Rs.  13  a  aher),  and  sal  bdphi  worth  12«,  a 

(Ra.  12  a  sher) ;  the  fifth  with   two  varieties,  ckdram  and 

both  worth  8«.  a  pound  (Rs.  8  a  sher) ;  and  the  sixth  with 

rarieties,  «hikdrpuri  worth   4*.   a  pound    (Rs.  4  a  sker),  and 

%jam  worth  2«.  6J.  a  pound  (Rs.  2-8  a  aher).    All  the  silk  comes 

>m  Bombay,  in  goods  and  passenger  trains,  in  boxes  of  about 

-five   poonds,  20   mutkda.       The   dealers  mentioned  above. 
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Of  Utifl  MDOont  R«.  1-4  went  to  the  Kdsi ;  Ra.  22-8  to  the  Peahwa'a  goveramea* ; 
_  S-4  to  the  Pdtil;  and  Re.  321  to  the  Gujar&t  silk  weaven  for  a  oaato  dianAc 
CViOaotoff  of  Ahmethiagar,  124,  l«t  November  1835. 


Tape,  p^«Mp«/  tbat  «orroanaR 

Sitting  in  front  of  this  reel,  thd 
fastens  the  end  of  the  hank  to 
fixing  the  central  rod  of  the  l^al 
foot,  spins  it  rapidly  by  twistiuj 
her  toes.     The  quality  of  the  tibj 
through  five  or  six   gradations, 
watch  these   grftdatious,  and  ti 
a   Boparate  reel.      With  this  o\ 
she   gathers  near  her  five  or   sixl 
On  finding  the  end  of  the    skel 
smaller  reels,  and,  placing  the  col 
round  between  two  of   her  toes, 
fingers,  and,  as  soon  as  its  qualitjj 
picks  up  a  second  reel,  knots  thel 
quality  of  tho  silk  changes  again,  wl 
is  taken  up.     If  the  new  quality  is 
reel,  the  ends  of  the  silk  are  put  inl 
tongue  with  great  neatness  and  spt 
worker  will,  without  hitch  or  mista 

The  sorted  silk  is  ready  for  spini 
of  a  small  wheel,  the  silk  is  won£ 
garolis,  made  of  hollow  reed.  Th< 
on  the  throwing  machine,  tut/*  and 
the  fibres  of  each  bobbin  are 
through  a  glass  ring  round  a  druc 


^  To  both  ends  of  »  rod,  about  two  feet  l 
bound  at  their  contrea,  aix  or  eight  slip«  ol 
ends  cjf  these  alipa,  which  cn)Sii  each  otiier  a 
figure,  atrine*  are  tied  in  ths  following  i 
end  of  one  oithe  elii»,  atid,  frtun  it,  itietch* 
and  tied  to  tho  end  ■'(  u  alip  lyitit  miyositt-  U. 
U  repented  till  the  atrinu  ' 


I  reel  or  phtilki.  This  two-thread,  dontdr,  yarn  is  used  in 
ng  some  tibros.  But  most  of  it  is  again  wound  on  a  reel  and 
that  ou  the  Ixibbius,  and,  a  second  time,  put  through  the 
OirowJug  machine  so  as  to  make  the  regular,  or  four  thread,  chdrtdr, 
yara.  The  raJuitvdIa,  or  wheelman,  who  takes  his  name  from  the 
!arg€i  wheel  that  drives  the  throwing  machine,  has  now  completed 
tiis  ptirt. 

ilk  yam,  called  ^/i'-rta,  is   sold  either   to  another   dealer  or  tea 

^▼er.     In  sorting  and  spinning,  the   raw  silk  loses   about  eleven 

a  quarter  per  cent  in  weight  (from  44  to  39  dhahbus).^     To  make 

^UA  loss  good  a  cori-esponding  deduction  is  made   in  the  standard 

^^ht. 

I         tools  in   a  spinner's  establishment   are:  Three  large   and 

one  email  cages,  phdlka  and  phdlki,  each  worth  fi-ora  3d.  to  6d. 

'''    •     lit.)*  an<l  fifteen  or  sixteen  reels,  aadri/t,   each  worth  Sd.  to 

■4  an.).     A  small   wheel  for  winding  the  silk  from  the  reels 

Oil  tu  the    bobbins,  garuUs,   worth  C*.   (Bs.  3) ;  about  500  bobbins 

wnrllj    tcgothcr  about   l^d.  (5   as.) ;  and    the   tlux)wing   machine, 

together  about  £3  6s.  (Rs.  33),  £2  10«.  (Rs.  25)  for  the  big 

-  wheel,  and  8*.  (Rs.  4)  for  the  upright  wooden  frame,  tat,  on 

-   the  bobbins   turn,  and   8s.  (Rs.  4)  more  for  the  drum, 

J  which  the  twisted  threads  from  each  bobbin  are  rolled. 

To  open    an  establishment    a  rafidtkari   requires  from    £3  to  £4 

50-  Rs.  40)  of  capital.     The  spun  silk  is   weighed  by   a  lower 

to   make   up    for   loss   in    spinning   and  reeling,  and    is 

y  sold  to  a  dealer  or  to  a  weaver.     In  the  dealer's  bauds  the 

ess  the  silk  passes  through  is  bleaching  and  dyeing. 

Dyeing  and  Bleaching  support   about  twelve   families.     Of 

idx  are  settled  at  Yeola,  of    whom  one   famUy  are  Musalmdns 

the   r*>Ht   Khatrif.     The   Musalmdns   say  they   came  to   Yeola 

1  '•;  the  Khatris,  who  claim  a  strain  of  Kshatriya  blood, 

t  :i  that  they  came  from   Sind  through  Gujarat.     They 

d  seem  to  have  come  to  Nasik  along  with  the  silk  spinners  and 

at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
dyer's  appliances  are  very  simple.     A  brick  and  mud  fire-place, 
copper  cistern,    a  hollow  stone  mortar,  and  some  long  iron- 
ties. 

(hing  the  dyer's  hands,  the  silk  yarn,  shcria,  is,  if  it  is  not 

lyed,  washed  with  soap,  and,  sometimes,  to  make  it  white, 

to  the  fumes  of  sulphur.   If  it  is  to  bo  dyed,  it  is  first  bleached 

it  in  an  alkaline  ley  called  nkhdr.     This  ley*  is  prepared  by 

tlier  slaked  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda,    of   which   thre© 

:.-    l  at,  Yeola.)  pdpaJkhdr,  kelikhdr,  and  khdri  mdf.i.     When 

tli.   -ilk  has  to  be  most  carefully  watched  as  it  spoils  if  kept 

g  in  the  ley. 

r  boiling  it  in  the  alkaline  ley  the  yam  is  washed,  and,  while 
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T)i«  fiAabbu  it  a  bftlf-ftnan  piece. 
•  Th«!  ilntails  r-f  the  compound  are  :  For  e*oh  iher  of  silk  yam,  k  a/ufr  cftrbonAte  of 
~  nie.  and  ton  «/j>-rM  water.     The  soda  is  diuolvM  in  WAter,  aod,  to 

I.  hmc  ia  added  nud  boiled. 


dipping  the  sUk  in  lemon  juicel 

To  dje  it  orange,  the  silk   ur 
it  red,  except  that,  in   addition  1 
dye-beck    contains    a    variabll 
The    proportions  of    the  orai 
seventeen  of  cochineal,  seven  an^ 
foiir  of  turmeric. 

To  dye  it  lemon-yellow,  silk  i? 
of  ispdrek,  a  kind  of   delpbiniaj 
squeezed,  and  dried.     Though  u\ 
the  silk  a  yellow  that  does   not 
dye  it  green,  yellow  silk  is  steopt! 
Bilk  is  steeped  in  au  infusion  of 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
cocoanut  oil  or  cocoanut  milk,  boil 
of  iron,  and,  when  cool,  washed  in 

To  dye  it  purple,  red  silk  is  stet 
and  dried  without   being  washed, 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  washed, 
fabric  is,  in  weaving,  to  use  black 
weft.  fl 

Silk  is  seldom  dyed  blue.  ^^ 
used  is  indigo  and  the  work  isentr 

To  dye  it  tawny-yellow,  the  silk 
line  ley,  than  for  other  shades.  It 
moist,  and,  without  being  washe 
dyer's  rottleria,  Rottleria  tincto 
proportion  of  fourteen  of  the  rottl 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  Ixtilin 
standing  till  the  effervescence  abs 
steeped,  stirred 
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the  bottom  of  small  ponds,  or  from  Arabia.  TLey  are  a  mixture 

re  and  sesque-carbonate  of  soda,  and  contain  a  variable 

iica,  cbloridea,  and  sulphaCes.  According  to  the  amoant 

vj,   the    price    varies    from    about    Id.    to   2d.    a  pound 

.    :^^.  2  the  inaii  of  28  lbs.).     (2)  Soap^  sdban,  generally  called 

itry  soap,   is  made,  chiefly  at  Kapadvauj  in  Kaira^  from  the  oil 

the  Basaia  latifolia,  boiled  with  an  alkaline  of  Jchdr  and  lime.     It 

^sold  in  round  white  opaque  pieces  at  from  2d.  to  3<Z.  the  jwund 

a  flier).     It  is  not  suitable  for  Hne  work  or  for  the  toilet. 

lur  is  generally  bonglit  fi*om   Bohoris  who  bring  it  from 

Bombay  and  other  places.     To  bleach  it,  white  yarn  is  put  in  a  two 

foet  high  basket  laid  bottom  up  with  holes  for  the  free  passage    of 

air.    In  the  bottom  and  sides  is  set  a  dish  of  live  coals.    Among  the 

coals,  small  pieces  of  sulphur  are  thrown,  and  the  damp  yam  is  spread 

over  thf   basket,  and  soaked  with  the    sulphur   fumes.    (4)    Alum, 

'rom  Cutch  and  Sind,  has  traces    of  iron,  silica,    and  soda. 

and  better   variety  is   brought   from    China.       Sind  and 

alum  vary  from  about  lAii.  to  Ijj^.  a  pound   (lis.  1  4-  Rs.  2  a 

and  China  alum   from  about  I  JrZ.  to  2d!.  (Rs.  2  -  Rs.  2  J).    (5) 

■roe,  Bulphate    of  iron,   or    green    vitriol,   is   brought   from 

le  and  sold  at  l^d.  the   pound.     (6)   Pistachio  galls,  hiiz-gnnj, 

■hi    from    Persia   and    Cabul,    give    better    tints    than    other 

~ '   Tm-meric,   halad,  is  the  product  of  the  Curcuma  longa. 

'.'cn    all  over  India  and    yields  an  unstable   yellow  dye. 

Lpr  tubers    have   more  colouring  matter  than  the  smaller 

^     costs  from  about   Ijjd.  to  2^^^  the  pound  (Rs.  2-  Rs.  3  a 

(8)  luparek,  the  flowers  and  stalks  of  a  kind  of  delphinium, 

"-ht  from  Persia  and   Cabul.     It   is  used  solely  in  dyeing 

■v,  and  costs  from   Is,  9d.  to  2#.  {as.  14-Re.  1)  a  pound. 

':   the  two  kinds  of  Indian  myrolialans,  the  cbebulic  myrobalan 

one  geufnilly  used   in  silk  dyeing.     It  is  the  product   of  the 

>   chubula  which   grows  in   all  the  Sahy^dri  forests.     The 

-^  from  2<(.  to  3*.  (Rs.  1  -  Rs.  1  J)  a,  man  for  the  ripe,  and  from 

■>*.  (Re.  1  ^-Rs.  2^) for  the  unripe  fruit.  (10)  Kapila,  the  powder 

capsnles  of  the    dyer's  rottleria,  comes  from  Malabar,  the 

lyAs,  and  Arabia.     It  costs  from  la.  to  3*.    (Re.  1  -Rs.  1  i)  a 

{H )  The  bark  of  the  hahhul,  Acacia  arabica,  and  of  the  hhair, 

catechu,  are  obtained   locally  at  a  nominal  price.     Catechu, 

:t  of  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  Acacia  catechu,  ig  sold  at  1». 

(8-12  ns.)    the  pound.    (12)  Cochineal,  kirrniz,  the  dried 

tO^ect,  Coccus  cacti,  is  found  in  Mexico  and  Teneriff,  and 

from  England  to  India  and  sold  at  about  4<r,  (Rs,  2)  the 

(13)  Indigo,  nil,  is  the  prepared  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the 

fera  tinctnria.     Almost  all  the  indigo  used  in  N^ik  comes 

id,  and  costs  from  3«(.  to  4«.  (Rs.  1^-Rs.  2)  the  pound. 

leaving  the  dyer,  silk  is  sent  to  the  weaver,  mdgvdla,  who 

'e  processes,  sizing,  warping,    and  weaving.     Silk  is 

.  the  warp  silk  in  a  different  way  from  the  weft  silk. 

silk  is  sized  on  the  tansdla,  a  pair  of  upright  wooden  bars 

height  feet  high   with  a  row  of  glass  rings  fixed  to  each  bar 

lagh  which  yarn  is  passed  and  drawn  tight,  and  stiffened  hy 
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fingers  so  that  tlie  gmn  ii 

The  warp  is  next  made 
heddle  filling-,  joining,  and  ar 
to  the   pattern  of  the  borders, 
the  cords  of  the  different  hedd 
phani  ;   when   this  has  been  d 
ends  of  the  warp  threads  to  th 
threads  of  the  warp  to  those   pi 
filler,  and,  finally,  throngh  the 
are  arranged  in  accordance  witl 
them. 

The  silk  loom  ia  from  eight  tol 
feet  broad-  At  one  end  sits  the] 
and,  immediately  in  front  of  him, 
eupixjrts  the  warp  and  round 
rolled.  In  the  weaver's  pit  are 
working  which  the  weaver  nm 
warp.  ^H 

The  troddles  are  joined  by  ^W 
which  hang  fr<jm  the  roof  across 
9,  set  of  threads,  the  set  of  threat 
lower,  and  of  the  other  to  the  u] 
treddles  are  worked  the  heddles 
turn  up  and  down,  while,  between 
with  weft  yarn  is  passed  across  ti 
and,  like  them,  hung  from  theroo 
thin  slips  of  bamboo  the  warp  th 
fi*aino,  the  shuttle  beam,  which  tl 
threads  of  the  weft  after  the  shut 


From  the  pit  in  which  the 
the  warpincf  beam  from_ 

fmr 


we 
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)r  a  silk  weaver's  establishment  twelve  appliances  are  wanted. 
(I)  To  prepare  the  warp,  the  tatimlas  or  uprights  with  rings, 
I  tSir.  (Ra.  9) ;  (2)  200  llkhndls  or  pieces  of  reed  to  wind  the  weft, 
a*,)  in  all ;  (3)  a  wheel,  rafuit,  worth  Ha.  (Rs.  4) ;  (4)  a  largo  reel, 
worth  6ci.  (4  as.) ;  and  (5)  small  reels,  owan*,  worth  Is.  3/1, 
[10  fljr.).    For  the  loom:  (6)  a  cloth  beam,  turai,  worth  3».  (Rs.  1-8); 
reed  frame  or  shuttle  beam,  hdtya,  used  as  a  batten  or  lay, 
7».  Orl.  (Rfl.  3-12);  (8)  the  treddloa  and  heddles  worth  lOs. 
6)  ;  (9)  sdndhs  or  kaiches,  rods  laid  flat  between  the  alteiTiata 
I  of  the  warp  to  keep  them  from  becoming- entangled,  worth  Is. 
[12  o*.)  ;  (10)  the  warp  beam,  nta,  worth  3(»,  (Rs.  1-8) ;  (11)  three 
leseach  worth  1».  [Sas.);  and(12)apieceof  pHjlishedagate/mojri, 
to  rub  the  gold  borders,  worth  from  6e.  to  £2  (Rs.  3 -lis.  20). 

ie  only  articles  woven  are  plain  silks,  without  stripes  or  brocade. 

vary   chiefly  in  compactness,  the  closer  they  are  woven  and 

of  the  fourfold  thread  that  is  used,  the  better  and  dearer 

are.  The  lead,  a  whit-e,  blue,  or  yellow  robe  without  any  border, 

as  a  dining  robe  by  high  class  Hindus,     It  was  formerly 

by  old  men  only.     But  of  late,  at  small   dinner  parties,  both 

)g  men  and  women  liave  begun  to  wear  it  instead  of  the  iwufcto, 

igh   eJlk  cloth.     The  men's  had  is  from  five  to  six  yards  long 

Ih  from  £1  3*.  to  £2  10«.  (Rs.  13-Rs.  25),  and  the  women's 

fht  to  nine  yards   long   and  worth  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20- 

The  brendth  of  the  kad  varies  from  3 J  to  4 J  feet.     The 

nsually    red,   purple,   or  yellow,  but  sometimes   green, 

ite,  the  more  costly  dining  robe  of  high   class  Hindus, 

iu,  an  embroidered  border,  and,  for  women,  has  besides 

lorder  an  embroidered  end.    It  is  of  the  same  size  aa  the  kad, 

Tanes  in  price,  for  men,  from   £1  10«.  to  £4  (Rs.  I5-Rs,  40), 

for  women  from  £3  to  £7  (Rs.  30 -Ra.  70).     Green  and   yellow 

more  costly  than  rod  and  purple  ones. 

wares  are  sold  either  to  traders  or  to  consumers.     Rich  high 

^indas  generally  order  them  straight  from  the  Yoola  dealers. 

lither  go  to  Yeola  and  take  away  the   silks  as  personal 

5*Dr  order  them  as  parcels.   The  dealers  send  them  to  Maheji 

^?li  Khdndesh  and  to    N&gardas  in  Bcr6r.     As  Ycola  silks  are 

3d  demand,  the  dealers  are  not  forced  to  hawk  their   goods 

the  Ciountry.    Of  late  years  the  demand  for  Yeola  silks  has 

among  some  of  the  lower  classes,  who  have  begun  to  wear 

ing  cloths.     On  the  other  band,  from  the  opening  of  the 

k  the  competition  of  foreign  silks  is  greater  than  formerly.   As 

_      raw  ailk    and  the  manufactured  articles  usually  come  and 

I  Tfdaikaa  personal  baggage,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  correct  idea 

amount  of  the  trade.     The  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  yearly 

of  silks  vary  from  £100,000  to   £150,000  (Rs.  10,00,000- 

.  i\i\  iMHj) ;  according  to  some  accounts  the  demand  is  growing, 

;o  others  it  is  falling. 

the  4000  families  engaged  in  the  silk  industry,  the  forty-eight 

are  all  well-to-do,  and  some  of  them  are  rich.     Of  the  rest, 

itj-fivo    of   the  weavers,    imigvdUiK,  have   capital  and  work  up 
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250  souls,  Mar4tb&,  Pathins,  and  other  Mosalmins.     All        Chapter' 
men  are  labourers,  and,  as  a  body,  are  badly  off. 


goM  and  silver  nsed  in  making'  the  gold  thread  is  brought 
Bombay.  The  gold  must  be  perfectly  pure,  ahamhhar  namhrif 
'  100  touch.  It  has  to  be  heated  several  times,  at  a  loss  of  iVth 
its  weight.  When  ready  for  use  it  is  worth  £2  4«.  to  £2  6a. 
ffi«.  22 -Rs.  23)  a  tola.  Three  kinds  of  silver  are  used,  pdidchi  or 
Boglieh,  netdchi  or  Chinese,  and  gdvthi  or  local.  Chinese  and  local 
lilyer,  already  to  some  extent  mixed  with  alloy,  are  used  without 
lange,  but  the  pure  English  silver  is  mixed  either  with  from 
6fteen-fortioths  of  Chinese  or  local  silver,  or  with  twu  or  three- 
ths  of  copper.  The  best  English  bar  silver  costs  £10  I6s,  to 
l&«.  (Rs.  108 -Rs.  109^)  the  hundred  tolas,  the  second  or 
silver  costs  from  £10  12».  to  £10  14*.  (Rs.  106- Rs.  107), 
the  third  or  country  silver  fi-om  £10  dff.  to  10  £10«.  (Rs.  104- 
Ra.  100}. 

The  gold  and  silver  are  generally  brought,  in  ingots,  from 
Bombay,  by  traders,  and  taken  to  the  wire  drawers,  pavtekara. 
Tntie  hands  of  the  wire  drawers  the  metal  passes  through  two  main 
aea.  The  gold  is  purified  by  boiling  it  with  lime  juice  in  a 
and  reduced  to  gold  leaf.  The  silver  is  melted  in  a  crucible, 
?d  into  a  mould,  and  hammered  into  a  short  rough  ingot.  It  is 
m  worked  into  a  more  perfect  shape  and  the  surface  is  roughened 
itib  a  file.  The  gold  fod  is  next  carefully  wound  round  the  silver 
as  completely  to  cover  it.  The  ingot  is  wetted  and  rolled 
the  Workman  up  and  do^^'n  his  thigh  till  the  gold  foil  clings 
lose  to  the  silver.  Next  a  thick  soft  cord  is  wound  tightly  round 
and  it  is  laid,  with  the  edges  of  the  gold  foil  underneath,  in  a  clay 
fh  filled  with  lighted  charcoal  which  is  fanned  into  a  white  heat. 
it  ia  drawn  out  by  the  thin  end  and  hammered  on  a  four  inch 
Ivfl  of  highly  polished  steel.  This  beating  and  hammering  is 
three  times,  the  bar  gradually  lenthening,  but  without 
the  surface  of  the  gold  or  exposing  the  silver  which  never 
-Bhows,  however  finely  the  bar  may  be  drawn.  When  the  ingot 
m  beaten  eighteen  inches  long  the  process  of  guilding  is 
aplete.  After  the  gnilding  is  over,  the  pdvtehar  makes  it  into 
by  dragging  it  through  the  draw  plate.  For  this  the  bar  ia 
ID  heated  and  its  thin  end  pushed  through  the  largest  hole  in 
draw-plate,  a  metal  plate  pierced  by  holes  of  varying  sizes,  which 
set  agamst  two  wooden  uprights  fixed  in  the  gfi'oond.  The  point 
f  tho  bar,  when  it  shows  thi'ough  the  draw-plate,  is  caught  by  a 
'of  strong  pincers,  whose  handles  are  joined  by  a  chain  and 
one  of  the  spokes  of  a  winch.  This  winch  has  a  drimi,  a 
di&meter  and  three  feet  long,  fixed  in  side  sockets,  and,  at 
angles  to  the  drum,  has  three  arms,  each  two  and  a  half  feet 
wmch  work  in  a  hole,  about  six  feet  by  three,  and  three 
When  the  end  of  the  bar  is  tightly  fastened  to  the  winch, 
irkman,  laying  all  his  weight  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  winch, 
iws  it  down  and  forces  tho  point  of  the  bar  through  the  hole 
fcbe  draw-plate.  As  it  passes  through,  the  bar  and  the  hole 
■meared  with  wax  and  other  substances.    When  the  bar  haa 
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(2  08.) ;  n  pair  of  pincersj  mndsi,  worth  4Jfl.  (3  a$.) ;  a  file, 

worth   9(1.    (6  at.) ;  a  graall    hammer,  hntoda,    worth   6d. 

,)  ;  a  nail,  chaunm,  for  widening    the  draw-phite  holes,  worth 

{A  as.);  a   eharpening-  stone,    kdliphatrij  worth  4«.  (Ra.  2) ;  a 

lit,   tndkoda,  to  turn  the  reel,  worth   Id.   (li  tw.)  ;  a  reel  aads, 

mgli,  worth  1^^.  (1  anna)  ;  and  a  small  bobbin,  chakkar. 

icn  the  wire  has  been  drawn  to  the  fineness  of   a  thread  it  ia 

to   the  flattenerB,  chdpachjds.     To  flatten  the  threads  fuU 

IB  are  set  on  a  small  stand  or  board,  and  the  threads  are 

jred  together  and  passed  through  the  slits  of  a  piece  of  leather 

,  in  front  of  the  stand,  and  drawn  across  a  highly  polished  steel 

about  two  inches  square,  fixed  in  a  block  of  habhtd  wood  very 

raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground.    To  flatten  the  thread,  the 

lan   firmly    grasps   his  hammer  handle  between    the    thumb 

>r<'finger  holding   the  other  fingers  loose,  and,  drawing  the 

over  the  polished  steel,  with  his  left  hand  begins  to  beat. 

jads  are  passed  steadily  over  the  anvil  and  the  hammer 

\bi\  at  the  rate  of  about  eighty  to  the  minute,  and  with  such 

•liat  no  particle  of  the  thread  is  left  unbeaten.     As  they 

,  the  wires  are  drawn  away  by  the  left  hand,  and,  when 

IcLtd    to   arms   length,    the  threads    are   caught  under  somo 

mrenienlly  curved  article,  such  as  a  broken  cup  handle  or  brass 

>k  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  a  fresh  gi'ip  is  taten  close  to  the 

iriL     When  the  wires  are  flattened,  they  are  carefully  separated, 

jood  round  ft  small  reel,  and  sent  to  the  winder,  bitayya. 

A   wi:  !•   has   seven  tools.     The  mdf!ppnii,  a   small  board 

nit  a  1  ii'c,  with  ten  upright  nails  to  serve  as  bobbin  axles, 

1,  airan,  about  two  inches  square,  and  the  hammer,  hdfoda, 

,  .u-jUea  square,  kept  highly  poli&hed  by  emery,  worth    together 

10».  (Hs.  •■>)  ;  honea,  opani^,  of  lac  and  emery*  powder,  worth 

£2  to  £7  (Us.  10-Ra.  70) ;  the  khodm,  a  buried  block  of  hdbhul, 

ia  arabica,  on  which  the  anvil  is  fixed,  worth  4#.  (Rs.  2) ;  the 

J  a  piece  of  leather  with  small  slits  for  threads  to  pass  through  ; 

Wtfhodi  or  raniikhdinb,  a  hook  fixed   in  the  ground   to   guide 

Atoned  thread,  worth  6ci.  (4  cw.) ;  and  the  cusdri,  a  small  reel, 

jrth  3 J.  (2  as.). 

\M:en  the  thread  is  flattened,  it  is  sent  to  the  silk  winder,  bitayya 
rxi.  The  winder's  silk,  specially  prepared  by  the  silk 
,  ■  :  ^  nshimvdla,  is  drawn  from  a  spindle,  {)assed  through  a 
rle  or  steel  ring  fastened  to  the  roof,  drawn  down,  and 
tied  to  a  second  spindle.  The  gold  thread  is  unwound 
)in  the  small  reel,  and  dropped  in  a  loose  heap  on  the  ground 
the  workman.  Sitting  on  a  high  stool  or  chair,  he  fastens 
lends  of  the  gold  thread  and  the  silk  together,  and  rubbing  the 
\\o  sharply  along  his  thigh,  gives  it  such  a  start  that,  as  it 
it  twists  together  two  or  three  feet  of  the  gold  thread  and 
silk.  When  it  stops,  the  workman  stretching  up  draws  the  spindle 
vui  and  givea  it  another  start  by  sharply  rubbing  it  along  his 
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three  drawplate  workers.    As  they  take  two  days  to  work 
it  of  forty  toi(i«,  this  leaves  for  each  worker  a  daily  wage  of 
as.).      The  thread   maker,    tanayya,    is    paid  from   88.    to 
(Ra.  4  -  Bs.  6)   for  drawing   forty   iolm  weight  of  wire  into 
This  takes  five  or  six  men  three  or  four  days,  and  leaves 
each  a  daily  wage  of  from  Sd.  to  4^^,  (2-3  a-5.).    ITie  wire 
?r,  chopadya,  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  £1   (Rb.  10)  for 
lodn'd  talus  of  thread,  and,  aa  he  takes  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
'  n  that  quantity,  it  represents  a  daily  wage  of  from 

I  v-G  ati.).     The  winder,  bitayya  or  id rkasi,  gets  ahont 

m  as.)    a  tola.     He  winds  from    one    or    three-quarters  of 
a  day,   and   thus   earns  from   Sd.  to  Gd.  (2-4  as.) .      The 
ipu/a,  who  prepares  the  silk  used  in  making  gold  thread,  is 
From  4g.  to  5».  (Rs.  2-R8.  2^)  a  hundred  gdlfis,  equal  to  a 
daily  wage  of  from  4j(i.  to  6c?.  (3-4  as.) 

mnng  the  cold  and  hot  months,  except  on  holidays,  work  is 

liirly  constant,  but,  in  the  rainy  months,  the  demand  is  very  slack, 

lad  the  workmen  have  to  live  on  their  savings.     None  of  these 

W'rkers,  except  the  reshimvdla,  or  silk  reeler  and  spinner,  get  help 

:n  their  women  in  their  special  craft.     Their  ordinary  hours  of 

""fit  are  from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  morning  and  from  two  to  five 

va  the  evening.     Even  during  the  busy  season  they  cannot  work  by 

nwdlo  Ught  because  they  must  always  be  able  to  see  whether  the 

wtre  is  scratched   in   passing  through   the  drawplate.      A  slight 

JKTfttch,  and  the  exposure  of  the  silver,  spoils  the  whole  work. 

[Hoy  have  no  trade  guilds  and  hardly  any  special  craft  rules. 

The  Toiuinfacture  of  cotton  goods  supports  from  4000  to  5000 
rly    Musalmins  and  partly  Hindns,  chiefly  settled  in 
,  uon,  Nasik,  Chdndor,  Dindori,  and  Sinnar.     Mi-Iegaon 
^Yeola  turbans  have  a  specially  good  name,  and  are  sent  to 
ideahand  Bombay.     In  Yeola  there  are  said  to  be  2000  looms, 
them   worked  by  Musalm£ns,  of  whom  900  are  Momins  and 
Beuares  Musalmaus.     All  of  these  Musalmdns  are  newcomers. 
Momins  are  said  to  have  come  from  Upper  India  in   1857  and 
lSo8,  and   the   Benares   Musalmans   after   the  Bengal  famine  of 
•64,     They,  especially  t]je  Momins,  are  said  to  be  very  unsettled. 
iNAaik  famine  of  1876-77,  from  300  to  400  of  them  left  Yeola. 
legaon  there  are  said  to  be  2441  looms,  734  of  them  worked 
iduB,  and  1707  by  Musalmans.     In  the  Chandor  sub-division, 
"      ;  1  to  be  twenty  looms,  of  which  three  or  four  are  worked 
J 9  and  the  rest  by  Hindus.     In  Ndsik  town  there  are 
two  looms  all  worked  by  Hindus. 

of  the  unbleached  yarn  used  for  turbans  is  brought  from 

oibfty  mills  and  coloured  red  by  the  local  dyers.     For  the  finer 

rics,  such  as  robes  and  waistcloths,  English  dyed  yam  is  chiefly 

In  weaving  it   into   cloth    the  yarn   goes   through   eight 

.     It  is  first  steeped  in  water  and  placed  on  the  large  reel. 

It  is  then  transferred  from  the  large  reel  to  the  middle* 
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Hinda  weavers  keep  forty-two,    and  Mnsalm^D  wearers  keep 
IP  yearly  holidays.     In  busy  times,  October  to  May,  their 
hours  are  from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
I;     11  '"..)  till  dark.     Those  of  them  who  work  their  own 
?r  .1'-   giiiirally  go  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  sell  their  wares  in 
tlie  market.     None  of  the  different  classes  have  any  trade  guild  or 
?cial  trade  constitution. 

3e»id«>(i  cloth  there  are  two  cotton  manufactures,  wtite  carpets  and 

rk  The  white  carpet  or  jhorya  workers,  of  whom 

:  ly  families  in  Malegaon,  are  Maratha  Hindus  known 

ikars  or  weavers.     Except  a  little  tbat  is  grown  locally,  their 

of  cotton  comes  from  Khandesh.     Carpet  making  has  the 

interest,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  branch  of  textile  work  in 

I  hand  spinning  survives.    A  cotton  cleaner,  ptnyari,  takes  the 

m,  cleans  it,  and  shapes  it  into  rolls  about  an  inch  round  and  six 

long.     Those  rolls,  which  are  called  ^"-na  and  are  worth  from 

tot«.  fiii.  a  pound  (Re.  l^-Re.  I^  a   sher) ,  ai-e  handed  to  the 

who  i.s  always  a  woman.  The  spinner  makes  a  long  nail  whirl 

Toond,  by  turning  the  handle  of  a  small  wheel  with  her  right 

As  the  nail  whirls,  she  feeds  it  with  cotton,  which  the  rapid 

>tioD  of  the  nail  spins  iuto  fibre.     As  it  is  spun,  the  yarn  is  wound 

^nad  the  nail,  and   taken  away  with    the   nail  when  it  is  covered. 

kviog,  the  threads  of  the  wnrp  are  passed  through  notches  on  a 

b«-am,  a  primitive  form  of  the   reed;  in  front  ot  the  beam, 

^it  and  where  the  weavcrsits,  is  across  biimboo,  over  and  under 

fore  passing  them  through  the  teeth,  the  threads  of  the  warp 

id.  Near  this  bam  boo, there  hangs  from  the  roof.nheHvy  board 

>d,  which  can  be  made  to  press  down  the  warp  either  in  front 

'behind  the  bamboo;  in  front  is  the  cloth  beam,  and  a  hollow 

>hiittle,  and  a  wedge-sliaped  bar  for  forcing  the  woof  home. 

the  chief  parts  are  :  The  cloth-beam,  turai,  round  which  the 

rpct    jn  wound  as   soon  as  it  is  woven,  and  kept  tight  by  a  peg 

ifeed  through    a  hole  in  it.     The  jav,  a  Hat  wedge-shaped  bar, 

to  drive   the  wool'   threads  home.     The  lavuki,  a  flat  piece  of 

heavy  wood  hanging  from  the  roof,  pressing  down  the  warp 

lyier  in  front  of  or  behind  the  cross  bamboo,  tohar.     The  dalri,  or 

beam,  the  most  primitive  fonu  of  the  reed,  phaui,  through 

N'l'th  or  notcliea   the  fibres  of  the   warp  are  passed.     The 

(hie  of  hollow  bamboo  open  at  both  ends,  in  which  the 

M     lire   is  placed.       And  the    fofrar,  a  bamlxio  of  the  same 

the  warp,  placed  between  the  toothed  beam  or  reed  and 

r,  with  the  fibres  of  the  warp  ^yaesed  alternately  over  and 

it.     It  is  moved  forwards  and  backwards,  by  the  weaver,  who 

by  its  ends  with  his  hands,  and,  between  each  throw  of  the 

pushes  it  in  front  or  behind  the  hanging  beam. 

The  carpets  are  white.     They  vary   in  size  from   sixteen  feet   by 

Rt-.^    to  2o^     by   7^,  and  in  price  from    14«.  6(i.  to  £1  4«.  (Rs.  7^- 

12).     The  workmen  generally  sell  them  to  local  or   MarvAdi 

'nnts,  or,  on  market  days,  to  consumers.     They  are  used 

uss  natives. 
When  at  work,  the  cotton  cleaner  and  the  spinner  earn  from  Zd. 
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to  4j(i.  (2-3  annai)  »  day,     Bnt  tlie  demand  for  carpets  ia  small, 
ifts.  .and   the   trade    ia   dying.     Most    carpet    weavers    have    become 

labourers. 

Tape  Weaving  is  carried  on  by  Bbarddia,  a  class  of  wandering 
Mardtha    singers  and    reciters.     They  use  European  Turkey-real 
yam,  bought  from  Vanis  who  bring  it  from  Bombay.     This  theyl 
weave  into  stripes  two  or  three  inches  broad.     Their  loom  is  of  thai 
simplest  construction.     Between  two  uprights,  each  about  sixteei 
inches  high,  are  placed  two  horizontal  bars,  one  joining  the  tctps  anc 
the  other  the  centres  of  the  uprights.   To  the  central  horizontal  bar 
are  tied  a  row  of  loops  each  two  inches  long.     In  arranging  the 
warp,  one  thread  is  passed  through  a  loop  and  the  next  over  the 
opper  horizontal  bar,  at  a  spot  just  above  the  space  between  two  of 
the  loops.     The  weaver,  sitting  in  front  of  the  uprights,  holds  in 
his  right  hand  a  bundle  of  the  fibre  intended  for  weft,   passes  it 
across  through  the  warp  into  his  left  hand,  and  forces  the  weft  home 
by  a  blow  from  a  flat  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  called  hdtya.     As 
he  weaves,  he   slackens  the  warp  which   he  keeps  tied  to  a  peg  or 
beam  on  the  other  side  of  the  upright  frame. 

The  only  article  made  is  a  tape  from  two  to  three  inches  broad^ 
and  from  three  to  four  yards  long.  It  is  worn  as  a  loin  tape  in 
addition  to  the  lavgoti  or  loincloth,  by  low  class  Hindus  particidarly 
gymnasts.  They  cost  lid.  to  3f/.  (l-2o*.)  each.  The  Bharddia 
work  at  this  tape  weaving  in  their  leisure  hours  only,  and  do  not 
earn  more  than  2*.  (Ee.  1)  a  month. 

Cotton  Dyers,  with  an  estimated  strength  of  from  200  to  220 
families,  are  found  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  district,  especially  in 
Mdlegaon  from  forty  to  fifty  families,  in  Yeola  from   100  to  120 
families,  and  in  Nasik  eleven  families.     They  are  of  three   classee 
indigo  dyers,   morinda    dyers,  and  saflBower    dyers.     The  indij 
dyers,     chiefly    MusalmAns    from    Upper    India,    are    found 
Mdlegaon   and  Yeola  ;  the  morinda    dyers,   Maritha  Hindus,  are 
found   only  in  MAlegaon,  where   there  are  five  families ;  and  the 
aafflower  dyers  are  found  chiefly  in  Kisik,  where   there  are  elevei)^H| 
families.  ^| 

Of  the  three  chief  varieties  of  indigo,  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Sind, 
tha  last  is  alone  used  by  the  NAsik  dyers.     It  ia  of  five  sorts,  called^ 
after  the  five  towns  of  Khairpur,  Dera,  Nald,  Bahalpur  and  MultanjH 
and  Varies  from  about  one-half  to  one-quarter  of  the  price  of  Bengal' 
or  Madras  indigo.^     It  is  brought  from  Bombay  to  the  chief  Ndsik 
towns  by  the  dyers  themselves.     It  is  prepared  in  irregular  conical 
cakes,  the  better   specimens  of  a  good   blue,   but  most  of  a  hard 
black  or  pale  blue.     To  prepare  the  solution  of  indigo   the  dvera 
have  two  vats,  a  salt  vat,  khara  jjip,  for  dyeing   cotton,  in  which 
poor  indigo,  and  a  sweet  vat,   mitha  pip,  for   silk,  in  which   good 
indigo,  is  used.     Only  one  dyer  at    leola  has  a  sweet  vat.     The 
vat  is  a  large  open -topped  wooden  barrel  or  earthen  vessel  sunk  in 
the  ground,  and  able  to  hold  about  300  gallons  of  water. 


'  Bengal  and  Madru  indigo  fetches  from  d£d  to  £12  (Ra.SO.Es.  120)  the  «m„ 
B  ponod*  ;  the  prioe  of  Sind  iadigo  varies  from  £2  IO4,  to  £4  10«.  (R«,  25.  Rb.  46). 
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In  preparing  a  solution  of  five  poands  of  indigo,  about  150  gallona 
of  wwter  are  poured  into  the  vat.  To  thia  is  added  eight  pounds 
H  fhert)  of  impore  carbonate  of  soda,  niijikkar,  and  four  pounds 
ithert)  of  lime.  The  mixture  is  stirred  and  allowed  to  stand, 
^hile  five  pounds  (2^  shera)  of  indigo  are  soaking  in  a  separate 
Bb  of  water.  Next  morning  the  soaked  indigo  is  laid  in  a  stone 
,  sagh  four  feet  square  and  four  inches  deepj  mixed  with  water 
and,  by  a  workman  whose  hands  are  coverea  with  a  thick  cloth, 
is  rubbed  on  the  sides  of  the  stone  trough  till  the  whole  is  dissolved. 
The  solution  is  then  poured  into  the  vat  and  the  whole  mixture 
?d.  The  stirring  goes  on  for  about  an  hour,  and  is  repeated 
to  or  three  times  before  evening.  In  the  evening,  the  remaining 
JTO  pounds  (2^  shers)  of  indigo  are  rubbed  in  the  stone  trough, 
ad  into  the  vat,  and  the  mixture  again  stirred.  On  the  third 
ij,  a  copper  pot  of  about  ten  gallons  capacity,  is  filled  with  sediment 
an  old  vat,  and  the  sediment  is  thrown  into  the  new  vat,  and 
»e  whole  stirred  and  the  vat  closed.*  Next  morning,  the  fourth  day, 
I  licjuid  in  the  vat  is  yellow,  and,  when  stirred,  begins  to  foam.  The 
[^lour  of  the  foam  shows  whether  the  mixture  has,  or  has  not,  been 
iccessful.'  If  it  is  reddish  the  liquid  is  in  good  order  ;  if  white,  it 
Its  three  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  and,  if  it  irritates  the  skin, 
ta,  or  ia  oily,  about  four  pounds  of  dates  should  be  added.  The 
ts  ready  for  work  on  the  fifth  day.  This  is  the  process  when 
new  vat  is  started.  In  ordinary  cases  the  liquid  in  the  vat  is 
lewed  by  adding  lime,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  indigo  in  half  the 
katities  mentioned  above.  Unless  the  dye  is  spoiled  the  vat  ia 
cleaned.  The  sediment  can  be  used  any  number  of  timea 
mded  there  is  no  failure  in  preparing  the  dye. 

To  prepare  the  sweet  vat,  mitka  pip,  for  dyeing  silks,  120  gallons 

'  water  are  poured  into  the  barrel ;  four  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda 

added,  and  the  wholo  is  kept  covered  for  three  days.     On  the 

"  day,  four  pounds   of  carbonate  of  soda  and  two  pounds  of 

are  added,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  three  times  a  day.     Next 

>ming,  the  fourth  day,    four  pounds  of   old   brown   sugar  are 

>lved  in  cold  wat<)r,  and  the  solution  is  thrown  into  the  vat, 

kd  the  whole  is  occasionally  stirred  for  three  days  more.     When 

sntation  sets  in,  the  mixture  begins  to  crackle.     At  this  stage 

i-ioam  is  examined,  and,  if  it  is  reddish,  the  vat  is  in  working 

If  the  foam  is  white,  three  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda 

^•n  equal  quantity  of  lime,  are  adied  to  the  vat  and  stirred. 

)roportions  of  lime  and  brown  sugar  in  the  vat  require  nice 

lent ;  if  this  is  not  properly  attended  to,  the  indigo  rots, 

horridly,  and  is  unfit  for  dyeing.^    When  the  vat  is  ready. 


n  th«ra  ia  no  8e<]inient,    fcvo  pounds  (one  nher)  of  Umc,  two  pounds  (one  »h«r) 
•All  tea  poanda  {6re  «A«r«)  of  water  are   boiled,  tili   the   mixture   beoomoa 
Then  tbe  rat  is  atured,  the  hot  mixture  thrown  in,   and   the  vat  closed, 
tnannog  the  liquor  in  the  vat  ia  yellow  aud  tho  roat  goes  on  aa  doscribed  in  the 


n*  tciam  ia  often  gathered,  nuide  into  balls,  and  dried, 
tebee  where  the  ^e  has  not  taken. 
r.  KUikjwxi  Diji :  Dyeing  in  Western  India,  23. 


It  ia  oaed  to  rub  on  oloth 


Saffi^veer. 


lece,  aBd  disposes  of  the  cloth  in  t1 
ealer  is  generally  a  Shimpi  who  carr 
or  m  carts  to  the  different  weekly 
almost  all  AlasalmAns.  ^ 

Besides  in  preparing  fresh  cloth,  ii 
in  re-colo.mug  old  clothes.  These  ch 
^latcloths  are  first  carefully  washe 
tw^ice  dipped  la  the  Tat.  The  dyer 
For  fresh  cloth  and  yam  used  in  v/eavi 
vanes  according  to  the  depth  of  the  co! 
a  yard,  and  in  re-colouring  dyed  cloth  j 

-T,?  ^'^.coftaat  employment,  an  ind 
and  make  from  2*.  to  4«.  (Re  1  -Rg  2 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  indigo  and  'oi 
the  demand  for  his  labour  is  not  cona 
some  weeks  before  the  chief  Musal 
especially  during  the  rains,  he  soS 
to  do.  flia  average  daily  earnings  al 
from  Zd.  to  6d.  (2-4  m  )  Tli«  «,? 
Ti,«.,  1,        c_   ^  '•     ^"^  women 

They  keep  from  twelve  to  fifteen  holidai 
work  from  eight  to  nine  hours  a  day  ^ 
tirade  gmld.  •' 

Safflower  dyers  are  either  Mnsalmfina 
are  eleven   safflower   dye  works,  ei^i 

fn  l''fx^°  ^^"^"^-  Of  the  eig^^ 
m     Aditvir,    one  in     Kdjipura,   tM 

^ghth  belongs  to  a  Marwdr  Musal^ 
AJi.     Of  the  three  Marilthas,  two  live  i 

»or«  ?r^  ^^"'"^'^^  MusalmAns  hIvJ 
more  than  five    generations,   perh^ 
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rban.    The  Mdrwdr  Masalm<in  women  wear  a  dress,  partly  like 
it;  worn  by  the  local   Musalman  womon  and  partly  like  the  Hindu 
Arwar  dress.     With    one  exception,  the  dyers   live  and   work  ia 
btred  houses.     Though  self- supporting  and  fairly  well-to-do,  none  of 
Mn  hare  any  capital;  they  are  said  to  carry  on  their  business  on 
)wed  funds.     According  to  a  local  story,  there  once  lived  in 
tasik  town  two  celebrated  dyers  named  Najekhau  and   Daulkhan, 
rlioee  scarlet,    gul-i-andr,   dye   was  the  best    known    and    most 
"  ionable   shade  in  Westeru   India.     Nor  does  the  secret  seem 
Hkllogether  lost,  for  ChhotabhAi's  scarlet  is  still  one  of  the    most 
liar  of  Ndsik  tints. 

In  Malegaon  sub-division   are  said  to  be  about  fifty  families  of 

jrs.     As  in  Nasik  they  are  both  Musalmdus  and  Hindus.     The 

idus,  who  belong  to  the  Bhavsiir  caste,  are  said  to  have  come 

im   Patau  in  Gujardt,  and  to    be    settled    for    three    or    four 

htions  in   Malegaon.     As  in  Niisik  the  MusalmAn  dyers  are 

ly  from  Marwar  and    partly  local.     In  Yeola  there  are  about 

50  noQsos  of  dyers  or  Rangaris.     All  are  Hindus  of  the  BhAvs&r 

ite.     They  have  been  settled  in  Yeola  for  generations  and  do  not 

low  where  they  came  from.     In   Sinnar  sub-division   there   are 

It  eight  families  of  dyers.     Except  oue  widow,  who  is  of  the 

caste  and    dyes     indigo,  all  are  Hindus    of    the    Bhdvsar 

They  are  very  poor  and  have  to  work   as    labourers.     In 

_         are  aboat  twenty  to  twenty-four  families  of  dyers,  all  of 

>m  Bhitvsdrs  by  caste  and  poor.     Safflower  dyeing  is  an  important 

idnstry,  as  most  Hindus  and  Muhammadaus  have  to  get  their  turbans 

'  at  least  once  in  twelve  months. 

Thf^  dye  is  made  from  the  dried  and  pressed  flowers  of  the  safflower, 

js.  .,'../,    Carthamus   tinctorius    plant,    a    bright   yellow-flowering 

>ke  annual   much  grown  both  for  its   flowers   and   for   its 

Jiag  seeds.     Though  a  beautiful  red,  safflower  fades  quickly, 

id  does  not  bear  washing.     As  it  hns  no  affinity  for  any  known 

li  it  cannot  be    made  fast.     The   crop  comes  to  market  in 

roary  and  March.   Of  the  four  chief  varieties,  Gujardt,  Abushahar 

»raian,  Sholapur,  and  Umravati,  the  two  last,  which  are  also  the 

est,  are  most  used  in  Nisik.     They  are  brought  to  NAsik, 

illy  in  powder  or  in  loose  filaments,  by  the  dyers  themselves, 

icea  varying  from   £8  is.  to  £4  16s.    (Rs.  32-Es.48)  the 

Iredweight  (4  rnans).    This  dye  is  used  only  for  colouring  cotton 

The  other  dye   stuff,  used   by  the  safflower  dyers,  is   the 

lercial  turmeric  the  product  of  the  Curcuma  longa,  which  yields 

^stable  yellow  dye.     The  mother  tubers,  which  contain   more 

inn^'   matter  and  are  therefoie  preferred,  cost  from  4*.  to  69, 

1)   a  man.     The  impure   carbonate   of  soda,    sajikhdr, 

..'...-L  I'urning  saltwort  and  other  plants,  comes  through  Bombay 

>m  tha  Arabian  coast,  Persia,  and  Sind.     It  contains  about  forty 

Ijeent  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  besides  many  impurities,  chiefly 

Jnaceous  matter,  sulphurates,  lime,  and  iron,  and  ia  sold  at  8<. 

iiuidrtMiweight  (Re.  1  a  man). 

safflower  dyer's  only  appliances  are  a  few  copper  pots,  and  a 
>oI-Iike  frames,  with  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  tied  over  the  top 


iTM^ftMiOi,  tnat  is  safflower  proper,  by  i 
ftlkaline  solution  of  safflower  and  brig] 
jaice.  (3)  Motlya,  flesh,  or  rather  blash-i 
m  a  weak  alkaline  solution  of  safflower 
For  this  colour  the  cloth  has  first  to  be 
Pijdji,  pink,  by  treating  the  cloth  with  a 
alkaline  solution  of  safflower,  and  then  s 
(5)  Guhibi,  rose  piak,  and  (6)  Gahem  gi 
flesh  and  pink  and  made  in  the  same 
proportion  of  safflower.  (7)  Kirmiji,  cochi 
w  produced  by  steeping  the  cloth  in  an  all 
and  then  in  a  boiling  watery  solution  of  coi 
lime  juice  is  added.  (8)  ^'dra^lgi,  orange, 
cloth  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  turmoric,  th( 
lastly  in  weak  lime  juice.  (9)  Kejthari,  saf 
a  shade  of  orange,  produced  In  the  same  i 
proportion  of  turmeric.  (10)  Basanti,  bri 
steeping  the  cloth  in  an  alkaline  solution  ( 
through  a  solution  of  alum.  (11)  Baingan 
is  produced  from  a  mixture  of  indigo  anfl 
the  others  are  fleeting.  1 


The  articles  dyed  with  safflower  are 
occasionally  ^pdtals  or  girls*  robes.  J 

The  dyers  are  specially  busy  on  the  fifffl 
(March -April),  when  people  send  thoir clotl 
red.  J 

For  dyeing  a  turban,  the  workman  is  (J 
Ba.  5)  according  to  the  shade  ;  and  for  dye 
generally  paid  only  from  &d.  to2«.  (Re.  J-I 
of  the  lighter  shades.  For  sprinkling  saff 
^ clothes  he  gets  \d.  to  Zd.  (J. 2  as.)  aceor 
ant.   Labonrera  ia  &  dse  wm-k  ara  r>aiA 
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only  holidays  cm  which  the  MnsalmAns  stop  work  are  the 
Id,  Itaynjtin  Td,  and  Moharam.  Hindu  dyers  rest  on  the  Ist 
id  15th  of  every  lunar  month,  on  the  day  after  Basra  (October), 
id  on  the  day  after  Sankrant  (12th  January),  or  twenty-six  days 
the  year.  Dyers  complain  that  the  cost  of  the  dyes  has  lately 
ly  increased,  and  that,  aa  they  have  not  been  able  to  raise 
lir  charges,  their  profits  are  much  smaller.  They  have  no  trade 
n!d,  and,  except  the  Marwar  Musalmans,  do  not  get  any  help 
)zn.  their  wuraen  in  safflower  dyeing. 

Calico  Printing  and  Morinda  Dyeing  are  carried  on  by  about  half 
[dozen  bmilies  of  safflower  dyers  at  Milegaon. 

Besides  the  brass  pots  and  strainers  used  in  dyeing,  families 
'in  calico  printing  require  stamps  or  moulds.  These  are 
:kfl  of  wood  with  their  faces  carved  in  different  designs.  They 
prepared  by  carpenters  of  the  Sutar  caste,  and  cost  about  2», 
.  1)  each.     A  calico  printer  has  generally  a  large  store  of  blocks 

i  different  designs. 

There  are  eight  processes  in  printing  cloth.     (1)   The  cloth  is 
shed   in    plain    water  j    (2)    it   is   dipped   in    a   mixture   of   oU, 
k.rWkruite  of  soda,  and  three-days-old  goat  and  sheep  droppings;  (3) 
led ;   (4)  it   is  dipped  in  water  containing  powdered  raw 
/i/alnns  ;  (o)   it  is   dried;  (0)  it   is  banded  to  the   printer  who 
the  cloth,  keeping  his  block  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
»per  and  tamarind  seedpast«;  the  mark  is  at  first  gfreyish, 
exposure  to  the  sun  it  becomes  black ;  (7)  it  is   boiled  in  a 
of  morinda   powder,  a/,  and  alum;  (8)   and  it  is  washed 
In  some  cases,  to  give  it  a  dark  red  tint,  the  part  of  the 
that  Ima   not  been   stamped   is,  before  the   final  boiling  (7) 
rered  with  powdered  ochre  and  tamarind  seed  paste. 

The  only  articles  printed  are  :  (I)  Quilts,  pagodas,  pieces  of  cloth 

Ted  with  cotton-wool  and  worn  as  blankets  ;  (2)  scarves,  phadki-8, 

by  Maratha,  Agri,  Gujarati,  and  Gavli  women ;  (3)  double 

cloths  used  as  carpets,  _;Vi/«m«.     A  quilt,  which  is  about  four 

by  eight,  is  printed  for  about  Is.  (8  a*.),  a  scarf  for  from  6d, 

|.  (4-6  as),  and  a  floor  cloth,  which   is  generally  fifteen  feet 

fht,   for   about   Ss.    (Re.   1-8).      When   the  dyer   buys  the 

;hed   cloth    and  prints  it   on    his  own  account,  be  sells  a 

Ft  at  fi'om  is.  to  8tf,  (Rs.  2-Rs.  4),  a  scarf  at  from  Is.  to  3«.  (Re.  \- 

H),  and  a  floor  cloth  at  from  9s.  to  £1   (Ra.  4i.Rs.  10).     In 

plaitj  morinda,  dl,  dyeing,  the  processes  numbered  4,  6,  and  6  are 

r      Deducting  the   cost  of  the   cloth,   the    dye  stuffs   and 

•tiT  on  menial  work,  the  morinda  dyers   and  calico  printers 

jet  profit  on  each  quilt  of  from  4^d.  to  6^.  (3-4  a».),  and  on 

scarf  of    from    3d.   to   6d,   (2-4  as.).     His  average  monthly 

is  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-Rs.  20).     There  is  a  fair  demand 

ited  calicoes.     But  the  Malegaon  printers    complain  that, 

the  introduction  of  foreign  articles,  their  profits  have  steadily 

}d.     Calico  printei-s  are  helped  by  their  women.     Their  usual 

ling  hours  are  from  seven  in  the    morning   to  eleven  and  from 

- "      '''•-  V  keep  the  same  twenty -six  yearly  holidays  as  the 

have  no  trade  guild. 


Chspter^ 
Crmftt 

Dyeing, 


Calico 
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Blauketj  kdynbU,  Weaving  is  a  aotnewtat  important  craft. 
From  their  cheapness  and  warmth,  blankets  are  in  constant  decoand 
among  the  lower  classes.  They  are  woven  by  Dhangurs,  or 
shepherds,  who  are  occasionally  found  in  diiferent  parts  of  the 
district,  particularly  in  places  with  good  pasture.  Nearly  one-half 
of  them  have  looms.  They  have  no  tradition  of  having  formerly 
lived  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  They  do  not  differ  from 
MarAthas  in  language,  house,  dress,  or  food,  but  are  darker  and 
wear  a  peculiar  brass  or  cheap  gold  earring.  Tbey  are  thrifty 
and  hardworking.  They  tend  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  shearing 
the  sheep,  and  sorting,  cleaning,  spinning,  and  weaving  the  wool. 
They  have  a  high  priest  named  Men  Jogi,  whose  head-quarters 
are  in  KhAndesh,  and  who  every  year  visits  the  Nasik  Dhangars 
and  receives  their  offerings.  Their  family  gods  are  Khandoba 
and  Bahiroba  who,  thoy  believe,  watch  over  their  flocks.^  Foreign 
blankets  are  to  some  extent  imported,  but  the  native  blanket  is 
too  cheap  and  comfortable  to  suffer  much  from  the  competition. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  wool  woven  into  blankets  in  N^ik  is  the 
produce  of  the  local  flocks.  About  the  beginning,  and  again  about 
the  end,  of  the  cold  season  (November  and  March),  Dhangars  take 
their  sheep  to  some  stream,  to  a  spot  where  the  banks  are  steep  on 
one  side  and  sloping  on  the  other.  They  drive  the  sheep  to  the 
edge  of  the  steep  bank,  and  throw  or  push  them  over  it,  one  by 
one.  The  sheep  swim  to  the  other  bank,  and  are  kept  standing  in 
the  sand  till  the  sun  dries  their  wool.  When  they  are  diy,  with 
the  help  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  shepherd  shears  them  with  a 
large  pair  of  scissors.  Besides  the  local  supply,  wool  is  sometimes 
brought  from  Khandesh,  the  Dhangar  either  going  for  it  himself, 
or  buying  it  from  some  travelling  peddler.  It  is  generally  sold  at 
£1  (Rs.  10)  for  the  quantity  obtained  from  one  hundred  sheep  at 
one  shearing,  the  quantity  being  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-five 
pounds. 

When  the  wool  is  shorn,  it  is  sorted  according  to  colour,  and  has 
its  clots  and  tangles  opened  by  a  tool  like  the  cotton  cleaner's  bow. 
It  is  then  carried  to  the  spinning  wheel,  a  machine  in  no  way 
different  from  the  cotton  spinning  wheel.  The  yarn  is  then 
arranged  round  two  sticks,  each  two  to  three  feet  long,  placed 
horizontally  five  or  six  feot  apart.  The  fibre  is  lightly  sized  with 
tamariud  paste  boiled  in  water,  and  arranged  on  the  loom  to  form 
the  warp,  A  blanket  weaver's  loom  is  very  much  like  the  loom 
used  iu  making  cotton  carpets.  It  has  six  parts,  the  cloth  beam, 
the  jav,  the  vai,  the  lavai,  the  reed,  the  bamboo,  and  the  warp 
beam.  The  vat  is  a  bamboo  stick  from  two  to  three  feet  long, 
tvound  round  with  sixed  and  toughened  cotton  thread  to  form  loops 
through  which  the  warp  fibres  have  to  pass.  The  warp  fibre  is 
first  tied  to  the  cloth  beam,  passed  through  the  loops  of  the  vai, 
and  then  placed  in  the  notches  of  the.  reed  or  datri,  passed  abov^ 
and  below  the  bamboo,  tokar,  and  finally  tied  to  the  warp  beaoij 

^  His  Highnesi  Holkar  belongs  to  their  caste,  utri  in  his  native  villagv  Hoi 
ne»r  SiltArm  a  temple,  <leilioiit«d  to  Bniiiroba,  ib  maintaiaed  by  the  ludor  govenunent^ 
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rluch  is  ft  bftmboo  stick  two  or  tbree  feet  long,  and  half  an  inch  in 

leter.     When  the  warp  is  armngfed,  the  weaver  passes  a  bamboo 

inttle,  dhote,  betsvoen  the  two  sets  of  warp  fibres,  lays  down   the 

luttle,  aud  draws  towards  him  thejat',  which  has  a  flat  iron  bar  in 

face  of  it,  and  drives  the  thread  of  the  weft  home.     He  then 

kW8  out  his  weft-bar,  jav,  and  shifts  the  beam,  lavni,  that  is  hung 

roof,  to  the  other  side  of  the  bamboo  which  is  placed  in  the 

if  the  warp.     This  movement  changes  the  alternate  fibres, 

id  the  weaver  begins   afresh,  passing  the  shuttle  between  them. 

Krooess  is  repeated  till  the  fabric  is  woven  to  the  required 
^  .  When  the  weaving  is  over,  the  blanket  is  sized  with 
larind  seed  paste  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

\B€8ides.  those  required '  by  a  carpet  weaver,  the  blanket  weaver 
■fles  two  tools,  shears  worth  l>f.  (8  oh.)  a  pair,  of  which  he  keeps  one 
pair  for  each  working  meiuber  of  his  family,  with  a  few  files  for 
aharpening  them,  worth  1«.  (8  an.)  each,  and  the  spinning  machine, 
'fKiinki,  worth  about  3*.  (Be.  1-8).  The  products  of  his  loom  are  the 
_ll.^'le  blanket,  kdmbti,  and  the  donbie  blanket,  chnviUe,  formed  by 
ig  two  single  blankets  together.  The  hiinhli  is  from  two  to 
feet  broad  by  five  to  six  feet  long,  and  the  chamle  three  to 
feot  by  about  ten.  The  single  blanket  is  worth  fi'om  3*.  to  6*. 
H-Bs.  3),  and  the  double  from  5^.  to  8*r.  (R8.2i-R8.4). 
are  worn  over  the  head  and  shoulders  as  a  shelter  from  rain 
and  serve  the  poor  as  carpets  and  bedding.  The 
»r  geneKilly  owns  the  wool  he  works  with,  and  seldom  employs 
rers.  If  he  does,  he  pays  each  labourer  4*.  (Rs.  2)  a  month 
food.  A  single  blanket  takes  a  man  from  one  to  two  days 
to  weave,  aud,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  wool,  yields  him  from 
M.  to  l#.  (4-8  an,).  In  shearing,  sorting,  cleaning,  and  spinnings 
he  is  het]>ed  by  the  women  aud  children  of  his  family.  To  start  as 
a  weaver  a  man  wants  a  capital  of  from  £1  to  £2  (Bs.  10-R8.20J. 

The  blanket*  woven   duriog  the  week  are  sold  on  the  market 

i      ,  generally  to  the  consumers.     If  not  disposed  of  in  the  market 

t»**vu,  they  are  hawked  in  the  villages  round.      Blankets  are  always 

in  demand.     But  June  and  October  are  the  busiest  months.     The 

linnry  hours  of  work  are  from   eleven  to  sunset ;  they  do  not 

t4iAVe  iu  the  innruing.     The  only  day  in  the  year  on  which  work  is 

sly  stopped  is  Daxra  (October -November).     The  industry  is 

Paper-making,  introduced  about  eighty  years  ago  by  one  6&14.ji 

'    '      I   Thakur  or  Brahma- Kshatriya,   was  onco   important  and 

lis  but  is  now  fallen  into  decay.     Baldji  Abaji  is  said  to 

kve  bi'ought  to   Ndsik  a  colony  of  Musalman  paper-makers   from 

J0  near  Aurangabad,  and  to  have  set  up  the  first  paper  factory, 

kioh   is  still   in  the    possession  of    his    grandson,  an  old    man 

about  sixty.     The   family   has  been   in    Nasik  eight   or  nine 

lerations,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  an  officer  under 

"lijapur   government,     A  few  months  after  the  opening  of  the 

iper  mill  in  Nasik,  the  paper-makers  of  Roje  are  said  to  have 
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processes.      (])  H    is  cut  into  small  piec 
and     pounded    by    a     heavy    fixed     hara^ 
washed  in  plain    water.       (3)  It  is  moiaten 
and   left  in  a   heap  on  the   floor  for  seven 
pounded    again,   heaped,    and    left  to    Ue    M 
(4)  It  18  washed  a  second  time  in  water.     (5 
impure  carbonate  of  soda,  khdr,  in  the  proportic 
soda  to  thirty-two  pounds  of  the  rugs  (U  shert 
and  kept  for  one  night,     (6)   It  is  washed  a 
IS  a  second  time  mixed  with  khdr,  at   the  rA 
every  forty  pounds  (one  ,her  to  the  man),   d 
bleach  It,   and  pounded  three  or  four  times 
time  kept   m  ^-ater  for  a  night  and  washed 
(9)   It  IS  mixed  from    three  to  eight  times   wifi 
the  proportion  of  about  one  pound  of  soap  to 
pounds  of  paper  (one  and  half  afiera  to  the  i 
dried.     (10)    It   is  washed  a  fifth  time      (11) 
a  cement-lined  cistern,  about  seven  feet  by  foj 
half      tiled    with    water,    and    when    thorougi 
spread  through  the  water,  the  workman,  lyinj 
pit  leaning  over  the  water,  takes  in  both  hands 
screen  or  sieve,  passes  it  under  the  water  and  < 
evenly  to  the  surface,  working  it  so  that,   as 
through,  a  uniform  film  of  pulp  is  left  on  the 
screen    is    lifted  up  and  turned    over,   and  th< 
spread  on  a  rag  cushion;  when  layers  have  ba 
cushion  to  the  height  of  from  nine  to  fourteen  inch 
over  them,  and.  on  the  rag,  a  plank,  weighted  wi 
laid;  when  this  pressure  has  drained   the  pap( 
moisture  the  stones  are  taken  away,  and  two  mei 
each  end  of  the  plank,  'see-saw'  over  the  bundJ 
'*- 18  well  pressed  the  paper  is  pealed  off,  layer  afte 
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hammer  is  a  heavy  block  of  wood  fixed  at  right  angles  to  on©  end 
of  the  main  beam,  with  its  face  strengthened  by  four  thick  polished 
el  plates.  Ou  the  apper  surface  of  the  other  end  of  the  main 
am  two  or  three  stops  are  cut,  and  the  hammer  is  worked  by 
reeor  four  labourers  together  pressing  down  the  beam  and  letting 
rise  by  alternately  stepping  on  the  beam  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
le.  (2)  A  rectangular  teakwood  frame,  sdcha,  two  and  a  half 
t  by  two,  and  with  eight  cross  bars ;  it  costs  Qs.  (Rs.  3)  and  ia 
edin  fishing  out  the  paper  from  the  cistern.  (3)  A  screen,  chhapri, 
'e  of  the  stalks  of  the  white  conical-headed  amaranth, 
maranthus  globulus,  on  which  the  film  of  paper  rests  when  the 
frame  is  brought  out  of  the  cistern  and  the  water  allowed  to  pass 
through  ;  it  costs  from  2s.  to  4s.  (He.  1  -Rs.  2).  (4)  A  soft  date-palm 
brush,  kuncha,  costing  from  \hd.  to  3d.  {as.  1-2)  used  in  pasting 
e  sheets  of  paper  against  the  walls  of  the  room. 

The  paper,  made  by  this  process,  though  rough  and  of  a  dingy 
How,  is  strong  and  lasting.  The  makers  sell  it  to  Musalm^n 
.opkeepers  of  the  Bohori  sect.  Prom  them  it  is  chiefly  bought  by 
cal  merchants  and  traders,  by  whom  it  is  valued  for  its  toughness, 
,nd  it  is  still,  to  a  small  extent,  used  in  Government  offices.  The 
retail  price  varies  from  8«.  to  £2  the  ream  (Rs.  2-Rs.  10  the 
'•Vi  of  ten  quires).  The  manufacturers  have  generally  from 
to  six  labourers,  chiefly  Marnthas,  whom  they  pay  Qd. 
an.)  a  day,  and  use  in  working  the  big  hammer  and  in  washing 
e  pulp.  The  headmen  themselves  take  the  films  of  paper  out 
of  the  cistern,  and  their  wives  help  by  rubbing  the  paper  with 
the  polishing  stone.  From  the  much  greater  cheapness  of  machine- 
made  imported  paper,  the  demand  for  the  local  paper  ia  small 
and  decliuing.  The  makers  are  badly  off,  barely  earning  a  living. 
There  ia  no  trade  guild.  Their  ordinary  working  hours  are  from 
seven  to  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  to  six  in  the  evening. 
They  keep  sixty  to  sixty-seven  holidays,  resting  every  Friday  and 
on  the  leading  Musalm^u  fasts  and  feasts. 

The  manufacture  of  nitre,  sora,  is  occasionally  carried  on  in  some 

iaik   villages,    chiefly  at   Satali   and  Chichondi  Khurd  in  Yeola. 

itre  is  most  commonly  found  in  salt  earth,  lona,  near  houses  and 

ttle  sheds.     To  make  nitre,  a  large  hole  from  eight  to  twelve  yards 

und  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  is  dug  on  high  ground.     At 

at  half  the  depth   of  the  pit,  a  paved  gutter  leads  to  masonry 

about  twenty  feet  long  by  forty  feet  broad  and  two  deep.     In 

takftking  nitre  the  salt  earth   is   dug  or  scraped  and  thrown  into 

the  pit,  the  pit  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  whole  is  worked  into 

quid    mud.       Under     the     influence    of     the  water,    the    nitre 

eparates  from  the  earth  and  dissolves   into  the  water.     The  water 

is  then  allowed  to  rest,  and,  when  the  earthy  particles  have  sunk  and 

the  water  is  clear,  the  mouth  of  the  gutter  is  opened,  and   the 

water  is  allowed  to  drain  into  the  pans  and  left  to  evaporate  in  the  sun. 

When  the  water  dries,  it  leaves  the  bottom  of  the  pans  strewn  with  nitre 

*-rv>^tfvls.     The  nitre  makers,  known  as  Sorivilas,  do  not  live    in  the 

They  are  said  to  belong  to  Gujarat  and  only  occasionally 

i-ik.     The  right  to  gather  salt  earth  is  generally  let  to  them 
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^gezaerally  bought  from  Bohori;,  or  na^ 
from  Bombay.  Besides  lac  they  Require 
orpiment,  indigo,  and  copperiaf^  ^h 
the  Bohons.     The  process  is  to  mi/, 

piiable.     It  18  then  made  into  a  stick  a 
and  from  ono  to  two  fet-t  long.     Next  iti 

or.  if  green  is  wanted,  a  mixture  of  oTi™ 

When  the  coloured  end  becomes  as  Hraal 
from  the  stack,  and,  while  still  hot  i^irs^ 
wooden  mould.  It  i,  ne:.t  wound  i^uVd^ 
ends  heated  and  joined,  and,  finals   to^ 

s  laid  on  a  stone  .slab,  covered  with  a  L^ 
i«ghtly  with  a  hammer.  *  ^' 

J.^r'^  '«^-''-^»-ker  uses  8i.T  toola.     The  roll 

heated  lac  mto  a  stick,  worth  0.^.   (4  L  ) 

eat  and  18  generally  a  piece  of  a  broken  « 

I.  heated  and  the  lac  softe.ed  on   t  and^ 

cost  ,s  nominal.   A  hammer  worth  6^   (4  ^ 

sided   wooden   or   brass  moulds  with   diffl! 

each  face,  each  mould  costing  fro^  6,    o1 

Ttt  '''l,"""'^^"  '=>-^"'^^'''  rotund  wy eh  thj 

whach  the  lac  ring  i«  pr^,ed  to  make  it  lie 

ihe  only  articles  made  are  lac  bracelpt« 

disposes  of  them  to  the  Kas^rs  or  ?     T 

"'[±!!*'^:_^^?'k  Jac  bi^celets  Za 
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iLCOOBBiua  to  Brslhrnan  tradition  the  sage  Agastya,  who  introduced 
Arjaa  civilisation  frt)m  the  north  into  the  Deccan,  when  visited  at 
his  hermitage  near  Ndgikj  presented  Rdra  the  hero  of  the  Rdmayan, 
with  a  bcw  and  other  wonder-working  weapons,  and  advised  him  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  exih?  at  Panchavati  on  tho  God^vari  opposite 
N^ik.  Janasthin  or  Ndsik  is  described  in  the  RAindyan  as  a 
forest  country  rich  in  fruit  and  flower  trees,  full  of  wild  beaata  and 
birds,  and  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Rakshasas.* 

The  rontes  through  Baglan  to  the  Gujarat  coast  and  through  Ndaik 
to  the  Konk an  coast  must  have  been  lines  of  traffic  from  remote 
times.  The  early  rulers  of  Nasik  were  probably  local  chiefs  who 
were  verlorda  of  Tagar  and  Paithan,  and  had  their 
bead  !  i ui  or  Anjamri  in  the  south-west,  at  iSaler  in 
thtj  north-west,  ancf  at  Ch&ndor  near  the  centre  of  the  ppesent 
district.-  


The  larjTO  serie«i  of  rock  temples   in  the   range  of  hills  about  five 
r  c   shows,  that   from    the    second    century 

ii  I  ry  after  the  Christian  era,  Nasik  was  under 

rulers  who  parronisod  Buddhism,  some  of  whom  pTol>ably  lived  at 
Paithan  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Godavari  about  110  miles  below 
N6sik.^    The  first  dynasty  of  which  distinct  record  remains  are  the 
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^  Grittith'a  Ktlmdy'tti,  HI.  45-72:  Manning's  Auoicnt  and  Mediteval  India,  IT.  19. 
>  IV^r  in  nt\>\  M>ivnt  HiiffH  Mari^tli^ls,  II  ;  Wilfoni's  As.  lien.  I.  369)  to  bave  been 
'   :'  '       riierchantii  aa  early  as  B.C.  2.50.    Ite positioD  bu 

;..m.   Hr.  Roy.  As.'Soc.  Xlll.  9)  l>een  identifled 

I "■•' »<>t  Atfreo  with  the    iwaitiaa  of   Ta^ar  givea 

f.  150)  or)'  r  ofthc  Poriptua  Uj*.  247),  both  of  whom 

■  ithan.     {h-  i'lny,  Asio  Map  X  ;  McCrindle's  Pehplaa, 

i-'"  I  li-  r«iUArk  in  the  Puripius  ^McCrindle'a  Elditioii,  126)  that  many  articles 
^!it  iiit"  'l;i^'ar  from  the  parts  aJoug  th«  ooaat  were  acnt  by  wagons  to  Broiujb, 
ae«Mi»  to  «h<.iw  that  Tagar  waa  then  in  conimunic«tion  with  the-  Bay  of  Ben^^al  and  lay 
on  the  line  of  traffic  with  the  far  ttmt,  which  thcu  made  Me«olia  or  Mas&lia  (Maauii- 
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»y>  X. ;  Vincent's  Periplns,  II.  530^ 

liir.  Golknnda,  and  Haid&nabad. 

lui   in   A.  II.  78,  waa  a  place  of 

JilUu  Diji  in  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Boy.  At. 


atan)  ao  important  a  tnwle  centre  (Ptolemy. 
623),  and  in  later  times  enriched  M&lkhet,  I 
Faithan,  thongh  traditionally   founded  \>\ 
unporbinoe  as  early  ae  the  third  oeutnry  &c. 
Soo.  \1IL23g. 

■  One  of  the  pillan  in  the  Bharhut  Stnp  fB.c.  250-200)  ii  the  gift  of  a  Baddhirt 
pilgriin  of  NjXaik.  (Cunningham's  Bharhut  >Stup,  138).  One  of  the  earliest  tnaoriptiaiM 
n»  v„«;i(  I  u  .  KHii  fiu.i,ti,,r|.,  the  town  under  ita  present  name  (Fergnsaon  and  Bnrg«aa' 
•  B.  B.  K  A.  8.  VII.  48).     Patanjali  (about  B.C.  145  accord- 

ker  and  Bhandirkar,  but  as  early  aa  lua  700  aooordinE  to 
Vi  l'«  tif  Aryan  Civilization,  34,3)  calls  it   Niaikya  (MahAbhAi£y» 

\  :    .  ,      .  (A.l>.  150)  eotore  it  aa  Ntoik.  (fiortiua'  Ptolemy,  Aaia  Map  X). 
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northern  orerlord,  seems,  after  his  co 
to  have  made  iiimself  independent  i 
head-quarters  in  Malwa.*  At  this  time 
place  of  some  trade  with  a  large  weavinj 

f),l JT*  name  Andhrabhritya,  or  Andhra  servnnt.; 
tt»cy  became  indepeudeot,  the  Andhrw  were  sufi 
PAtaljpatra  the  modern  PAtna.  In  later  tim^ 
were  known  as  the  ShdUvihans  (Tmns.  Sec  [18:3 
the  Punlna,  the  AndhrnbhrityAs  came  after  the  HU 
ortgmal  aeat  wm  Andhra  in  Telingana  t}»e  counfal 
GodAvan  (Lawen's  Indische  Alterthumskundo,  ivi 
rtr  J  '.'*f  n^'flcation  ia  confirmed  by  a  find  of  Icadd 
(Madras.  Lit.  Jour.  III.  (New  .Series'],  225  ;  Jonr.  fl 
And  Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  349) 

t« '»!?"/" il*^'  '"'''"'■  ^™-  ^'■-  ^y-  Aa.  Soc.  vn,  i 

W  the  fourth  centnry  before  Christ;  BhagrAnlil  la 

fi  '  ^-TP  '^•">"-  "•  ^"^^"l  Tables^  24)  and' 
Cong.  3o2)  m  b.c.  21  ;  Wilford  (A,.  Re..  IX  I 
centun«  after  Christ  ;  and  Wikon  (Theat.  Hini 
canse  of  this  difference  ia  the  estimate  of  .latea  is  tt 
toentioned  in  the  Purans  a»  following  the  MaurviUi 
Mother  or  ruled  at  the  same  time  in  different  p«vrt«  a 
NahapAn  if  not  the  fonnderof  the  dynasty,  wm. 
Kshatraps  of  «ujarut.  who  were  form^  e^roiS 
K« the r  their  onpn  nor  their  date  has    been  certaii 

m:*?"^  .:wv^''"-J^  «'  "»^»gf«t  they  were  PM 
83)  thought  they  belonged  to  tbe  Agham«i  tribe^ 
Qucrora  of  India  m  the  secr.nd  century  before  Chi 
Jrom  the  north  ,»  shown  by  the  Greek  motto  on  thei. 
lJ.f  J  ;  'i''  J*""  »^.B'>*trap  Itings  probably  date  fron 
hwted  at  least  in  Gujarat  tiU  a.  d.  328  (Jour.  Bom.  ^ 
Sec  Inter.  Cong.  3.VJ.  353).  Newton  (Jour.  Bom.  1 
.  uv  t  •"■°"P*'«'i9  relating  to  Nahapiin  in  the  « 
J«tabli8h  five  pointo  :  (1)  He  wa.  either  a  king  or  aa 
(2)  his  rule  was  widespread,  including  much  of  the  I 
probably  a  PArtLian  ;  (4)  his  danghtePhad  a  Hindu  i 
the  son  of  a  Hindu  ;  (5)  his  daughter,  son-in-law,  and^ 
Hw  capital  seoms  to  have  been  a  t.iwn  some  w« 
Minagara  by  Ptolemy  l,„t  not  identifie.1.  Nisik  oavel 
^ughter  Md  her  hu«lwnd  Ushavadfit  made  graufl 
*^     *i^*/^*zfi_'^ji"^'"^^*  inscriptions  atatesj 
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kings  seem  to  have   held  Ndsik  till  (either  about   a.d.   124  or  319) 

"Ihdtakarni    Gautaniiputra  restored    the    AudhrRbhrityas,    earning 

title    of    the     Destroyer   of     Shaks,     YavaaSj  and     Palhavs.* 

Jaotamiputra  ruled    over     Asik,   Ashmak^     Mudhak,    Suraahtra, 

[ukur,   Apardnt,  Vidarbh,   An  up,  Akar,  and  Avanti,    a   tract   of 

Sountry  stretching  from  the  north-west  frontier  of  India  to  Berdr.* 

mtamiputra's  son  Shri  Pulumayi,  who  is  said  to  have  been  just 

id  liberal  to  Buddhists,  seems  to  have  had  kingly  powers  over  the 

lortii  Deccan,  and  a  place  called  Navanarj  near  Govardhan  or  Ndsik, 

jemfl  to  have  been  his  local   head-quarters.'  Towards   the  close 

the  second  century  (178),  Rudradaman,  the  third  or  more  likely 

le  fourth  of  the  Gujarat  Kshatraps,  reduced  the  Andhrda'    power. 

[e  does  not  seem  to  have  held   Nasik   or  conquered  any    part  of 

le  Deccan.*    According   to  the  Vishnu  Purlin,  the  restored  Andh- 

_  ibhritydfl  ruled  for  ninety-five  years  after    the    close   of   Gautami- 

putru's  reign,  that  is,  according  to  the  date  accepted  as  the  beginning 

the  dynastyj  either  to  about  a.d.  220  or  a.d.  414.     Govardhan. 

jntinued  to  be  theii*  local  head-quarters.*  


Early  in  the  fifth  century  (a.d.  416)  the  ruling  family  in  the  north 
)eccan  seems  to  have  been  of  the  Abhir  or  Ahir  tribe,  whoso  indo- 
lence,   according  to  the    Purdns,   lasted  for  only   sixty-seven 
."   Their  local  capital  is  believed  to  have  been  at  Anjaniri  five 
miles  east  of  Trimbak.^    At  this  time  Govardhan,  or  Ndsik^  was  an 


'  Trana.  Se«.  Int«r.  Cong.   311.    Oautatniputra's  date  depends  on  the  date  of  the 

begimiing  of  ihe  Andhrabhritya  dyututy.     Bhaudi^rkar  <ditto).  fixing  the  beginning 

of  the  dyuoaty  a  little  before  the  Christian    era   luid  Gautamiputra'a   date    at  A.O. 

319,  eTCtendB*  Kshatrap  rule   in  N^ik  over  about   140    yeAra.      The  evidence  from 

the   writing    and    orniunent   in   ihv   cnve«  Boems  conflicting.      The  alphabet  used 

by   TlfchaTBddt,  the  son-in-law  of  Nahapiin,  differa  very  sli^htlv  from  that  used  by 

r°  tra.     At  the  soine  time  the  pillar  cftpitale  in  Nabapan 'a  care  (No.  VIII.) 

a  o  much  better  style  than  those  in  toe  veranda  of  Gautamiputra'a  cave 

i  that  Oaataruipiitra's  deem   to  Ixilong  tn  a  ranch  later  period,  though  the 

1 1  II  style  may   perhaps  be  due  to  the  greater  skill  of  Nnhapiio'a   northero 

■.jrgu8!»on  ami  BurgesH'  Cave  Temples,  266,  2C8,  269).   Ptoleniy'a  mention  of 

•ij  of  Paitban,  apparently  corresponding  with  Shri  Palimat,  Pulomavit,  or 

!  the  son   and  anccessor  of   Gautamipntra,  favours  the  view   that  Kahatrap 

.fflk  did  not  last  for  more  than  forty  years.    Thiaalao  sgreea  with  Profeuor 

view  ilnd.  Aut.  X.  227)  tb.«t  Shjitakami  Gautamiputra'a  defeat  of  Nabm* 

,^.-      Ut  A.D.  100. 

*  liana.    Sec.  Inter.    Cong.  311.     For  the  first  three  namca  Mr.  Bha^'AnlAl  reada 
Aiik.  $n<ink,  and  Mnlak  or  Siiundak,  and  uiideratanda  them  to  be  Skythian  tribes  oa 

■.  the  ArR.-»ks  or  Parthians,  theSiia,  iind  the  .Mundaa. 
iir  Kathiiwir.  Knkur  Dr,  BUhlor  identitiea  with  Gujardt  in  the 
.\iii.  «  ji.  'Jti.*)).  Aparaut  is  th(>  Konkan,  and  V'idarbh   apparently  Rod&i- 
rAr.    (H.  H.  Wilson,  11.1114).     Of  Anupa  traceaeema  t<j  rerii.'iiii  in  Auu[ipur 
ed  temples  sbout  seventy  miles  cn«l  of  Jabalpur  (see  CutmingUam'a  Arch. 
8nr.  Hep  V IL  2'Aii).  Akar  and  Avanti  together  form  the  modern  Molwa. 
"  La;»aen'8  In.l.  Ait.  IV.  8«i-89. 

*  .Inur.    Boni.    Br.   Roy.  Aa.    Soc.   XII.    203,   and  Burgeaa'  Archieological   Survey, 
K.iil:i,iw4r  and  Cutch.  131  133.     Kahatrap  power  laetrd  m  Go jardt  to    250,   that  la, 

1. :,  .    _  .1     ^'i!;  era,  to  A. o.  328  (Jour.   Bom.    Br.  Koy.    Aa.  .Soc.   VIU.   28), 

>ii,  UuiUadi'imaii  (I'^f^.i  ntatea  that  though   he  tM'ice  oonqaered 

i  near  relaiioD,shiT>  he  did  not  destroy  him.     Ind.  Ant  VIL  262. 

<us  have  (187<J)  been  fo<nud  at  Isftaik  eoppoeed  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 

y  A.D.     The  king's  name  baa  been  reaa  Minaa  Nrip,  bat  nothing  of  him  ii 

knuwu.     Bhiku  DijiLn  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  At,  8oo.  IX.  cxcv. 

*  Traiu.  Sec.  Inter,  Cong.  354.  '  Lassen's  Ind.  Alt.  IV.  tOOl 
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^teparfiahtm.'  Ijassen  mentions  Y^avs  at  '^i 
the  eighth  centary.     But  the  reference  is  do 

The  next  dynasty  which  haa  left  traces  jx 
Bfiglin,  the  rich  aad  strong  tract  in  the  nortl 
which  passes  the  chief  liue  of  trAlhc  beti 
Deccan,  seems  from  very  early  timea  to  havi 
of  Hatbuds.  According  to  their  own  accouqj 
of  the  Kanaaj  Rathods/  and  had  been  setth 
800.**  They  claimed  to  have  at  first  been  ii 
own  money,  and  st&ted  that  they  afterwards ' 
tribute  t^  Gujardt  or  to  the  overlord  of  the 
happened  to  be  the  stronger,^  During  ea 
(1370-1600^  the  Biiglau  Rdthods  continue' 
independent,  each  chief  on  succession  takiu 
They  submitted  to  Aurangzeb  in  164-0  and  ol 
seem,  not  loog  after,  to  have  been  crushed  in 
the  Marath^  and  the  Moghala.  I 

The  connection   between    the    different   1 
R^thod  tribe  has  not  been  fully  made  out.  U 

\  Tmns.  Sec.  Int.  Cong.  342.      Buddlusin  wu  then  fl 
being  apparently  crnftamen  and  laliouren.     The   fnmVj 
Buddhist   Bettletneot  is  shown  hy  the  fact   that   nai 
IndrApiidatta,  a  northerner  or  Yavan  w)io  lived  in  ~" 
Mendicant   priests  frum  all  sidoB  met  during   the   raiual 
time  QrHliinauisin  wug  nut  neglected.      U^hnvadit  gav< 
Bnddhists,   and    in  Baddhist  inscriptioua  Br&himuiB 
Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  354. 

•  LawenB  Ind.  Ait.  IV.  90:  Fleet  in  Ind.  Ant.  t 
thought  that  this  brnuoh  of  the  GhdlukyAs  was  cstnbli 
fourth  century  (354)  (Elliot  in  Jour.  IU>y.  \t.  Siie.  [Old  S 
the  fifth  century  forced  its  way  north  %<•>  OujnrAt  and 
Broach.  \\ni\.  Ant.  ^^.  182).  But  the  latest  opinion, 
ChtUuky&aof  the  fifth  century  were  then  on  their  wajF]] 
Deccan  till  they  were  led  by  Pulakcahi  I.  (4ti9).     Ind. 

•  Mr.  Fleet  in  lud.  Ant.  IX.  123. 

•  Jlud  (Azuudauf  £iiaath4iu  IL  21  pl»(yj>  Iliithodp  it 
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ihtmkutasor  Rattas  of  Mdlkhet,  about  twenty -tbree  miles  south- 
Mat  ot  Kulbarga.^  were  a  Dravidian  tribe  who  as  conquerors  gained  a 
among  the  uortUeru  Kshutris,  or  were  uorthern  Rajputs  of  the 
Ime  stock  as  the  Ratho'ls  of  Kanaiij  (470-1 103).  Two  copper-plato 
_ rants  of  the  ninth  century  favour  the  view  that  the  R^shtrakutas 
were  northemera,  and  that  perhaps  their  earliest  southern  settlement 
WAS  in  Bjigl^n.  In  the  begfinuing  of  the  ninth  century,  king  Qovind 
III.  (785-810)  conquered  from  north  Gujarat  to  the  Tungabhadra, 
£3raised  hia  family  to  imperial  power.  Mdlkhet  was  not  yet 
ieir  head-quarters,  and  the  fact  that  two  of  Govind's  gi'anta 
re  dated  from  Mayurkhandi,  the  modern    ''  !i   near   Vani   in 

suggests  that  his  family  were  co)n  vith  the  Rflthoda 

of  BdgUp  and  that  the  earliest  seat  of  RAshtraknta  power  was  in 
IprthN^ik.^  In  any  case,  whether  or  not  their  earlier  home  was  in 
>rth  Ndaik,  the  R^htrakutjSs  of  MAlkhet  continued  overlords  of 
ie  north  Deccan  during  the  ninth  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
>nth  centuries.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Rashtrakut^  by  Tailap 
Llokya,  about  a.d.  970,*  the  overlordship  of  Ndsik  and  the  north 
lean  seems  to  have  been  divided  between  the  Anhil  vada  kings  of 
Gujarat  on  the  north,  and,  on  tlie  Houth,  the  ChalnkvAs  andXalachuria 
^  KalyAn  about  forty  miles  nortlToT^ulbarga  till  1182^  and  after  1182 
e  Yadavs  of  Devgiri  till  their  overthrow  by  the  Masalm&ns  in  1295." 

Br  Rathods  of  BdglAn,  record  remains  of  two  dynasties  of 

cal  '  e  Yftdaya  of  Chandriidityapar,  probably  ChAndor  in 

e  centre,  and  the  JS'ikumbhavanshds  of  Patna   near  CJhalisgaon  in 

t  of  the  present  district  ot  W68ik.  Uf  these  the  Uhindor  family 

much   the   more  important.     It  was  porhaps_  the   original  of 

eHbtevgiri  Yadavs  (1182-1295),  as  both  farmhes  bore  tTie  title  of 

Dv&llvati  Furavaradhiflhvar,  that  is  lords  of  Dwarka.   Dridhapnvhd,r 

>nndor  of  the  dynasty,  whose  date  is  apparently  about  a.d.  850, 

icribed  as  making  famous  the  old  town  of  Chandradityapur.* 
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^  Dr.  BnrRess  (l?i<lar  and  Aumngabnil,   32)  calls  Milrkiuda  or  Morkhanda  an  earlier 

ipital.  biiti>r.  liiihler  (Ind.  Ant.  VI.  64)  n,nil  .Mr.  Bha^Anlal  think   it  wai<  prc.bnlily 

,i,tn.-i       I'.ot),  ,'i.intj*  .nrc  d-itcd  A. D.  808  (8.730).     One   of  thetn  refers  to   the 

t  Amb  nbuut  ton  miles  60uth  of  MorkJimida.     Antbak  ia 

■.vithin  the  towiiahip  of   Van  aud  in  the  district,    dti^  of 

^ik.      Of  the  K>ur  vilJ.igcs  cited  iu  tlio   grant  as  marking  the  position  of  Ainb, 

Itur  on  the  east  •cemsto  be  the  iao<leni  V&duor.  V.lrikhed  on  the  south  V'arkhed, 

*'  '   "  i'    '  '        ''  "'    '   i-i  not  been  identitiod. 

•  ■  mo<ieru   Rataujuii 

I  .    ,. ^. :.........,... .  ,.     -      ued  in  tlic  grant  the 

iinhn  is   the  Stna   on    whoite  right  bank   RiitaDjuu  Htands.      Vnvulala  on  the 
i_B«Wi'il2fiin,  aiid  Miriyathttna  on  the  west  Mirajgnon.  Vodaha  on  the  north 
V  A.    The  Van  grant  ii  given  in  J.  H.  A.  S.  <01d  Seriea),  V.  352 ; 

nt  ju  Ind.  Ant.  VT.  71. 
•    '   •  '   ■        -  '  'Miot  in  J.  R.  A.  8.  (Old  Series),  FV.  3. 

I  oa  overlorda  a  cousidcrablc  part  of  the 
-     ^  I  tliMlr  iiowor  rii?0.'i).    (Forbea'  Rds  MdU, 

,  i;<(j).    Hi  1  1207.  Bccnisttjabow 

tho  lft«t  I'l  •  wledgod   overlord  of 

ilkii.      \.  rulita,  1.  'M'll. 

"^Thc  dm  111  a  copix>r  pUte  of  a.d.   106D  (8.  991).  which 

iMiiii    DriduaprnluU'  married  t*-      ' -' N»r  of  the 

•  ^  A.b.  91(i.    According  to  on  acr  lUvkTitteo 

li  century  by  aJaia  Damed  Jiu  i,  l>ridhii- 

-.oH  of  VftjraknniAr  the  lost  king  of  Lh-nravati  (Dwirka), 

^  been  burnt  by  tho  Mge  DivAma.     VajrakumAr's  wife  fled 

■  2S-34 


Jain  temple  of  Uha-ndrnprftbh,  the  eigh^ 

minister  of  Seundev  probably  Seunchandjl 
of  Chandor  YMavs.  1 

ITie  ^[ikumbhav^sh^^o^PAtna,  a  i 
conseqoeSoe'tBSrfBeTfESSSoPYAdava, 
aboat  1000  to  1200.  They  were  worshi 
them  Sonhadadev  (1206)  is  mentioned  ai 
money  and  land  for  the  study  of  the  asti 
works.  From  the  epithets  '  devoted 
devoted  to  his  suzerain/  these  chiefs  seeai 
to  some  overlord,  probably  at  first  the  Kal' 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
Jain  caves  at  Ankai  near  Manmdd  pro 
of  tHiB  dynasty.      JHer  the  fall  (1216) 

Ekrt  of  N&sik   was   probably  under  an 
evgiri  by  whom  moat  of  the  old  temij 
known  aa  HemAdpanti,  were  built^'     The 


to  Niaik  (Uirl  ga've  birth  tci  a  son  in  Rontivih&r  the  | 
The  author  states  that    Dridhaprahdr  was   chosen 
country  of  robbers.     BevdM  to  Dw4rk»  th«  a&ro* 
Bamudra  in  Mnijiur  where  the  BalUl  branch  of  Y^dav* 
and  the  fourteenth  centuries.    (Gazetteer  of  Maiaur^  i 
of  these  places  the  title  was  taken. 

'  The  copper  plate  from  which  this  iofomiation  U 
D4ji  at  Bassoin  in  Thina  (Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  8.  L\-  f^ 
BhagvlnUl  Indraji  and  has  not  been  puDUsneo.     r 
*  in  the  ^elve  villajjai  (petty  di\n8ion)  of  ~'  ' 
Chinchoh  on  the  Kank-Sangamner  road  at 
about  three  miles  north-weat  of  Chincholi.     Thai 
II.  and  the  date  a. d.  1069  (8.  991).    The  order  of 


opted  by 

daughter  of  the  Ch&lukya  noble  Oogirij,  Bhilkm  it, 

of  JayBing  Ch&Iukya  (1040-1069  according  to  CM] 

the  grantor  who  is  said  to  have  had  to  conquer  otll 

,  kingdom.   These  details  have  been  contributed  by  14 
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OTerlorda  of  south  nnd  east  Nasik  till  they  were  conqaered  by  the    '  Chapter' 
~  lasalm^ns  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. /  giafaTr 


For  about  twenty  years  after* Ala-nd -din  Kliilji's  conquest  (1295), 

most  of  the   present  district  of  Nasik    formed  part  of  the  domi- 

ions  of  the  tributary  YAdava  of  Devgiri.     It  then  passed  to  the 

elhi  governors   (1312-13*7)  of  Devgiri  or   Daulatabad,  from  them 

the  Bahmani  kings  (1347-1487)  of  Kalburga,  and  then  to  the 

izamshahi  kings  (1487*1637)    of  Aiitnednagar.^    In  1637  on  the 

overthrow  of  the  NizAmsb&hi  dynasty,  Ndsik  was  embodied   in  the 

Moghal  province  of  Anrangabad. 

In  1297,  after  his  defeat  by  Ulugh  Khan  the  general  of 
Ala-nd-din  Khilji,  Rdy  Karan  the  last  of  the  Anhilvilda  kings  flod 
^fco  Ragidn  where  he  maintained  himself  in  independence,  till  in  1306 
Hfce  wa^Torced  to  take  shelter  with  R&mdev  of  t)evgiri.* 
^V  In  ' '"'"  when  Rdmdev  of  Devgiri  agreed  to  hold  his  territo^ 
^^18   u  ;y   of  Delhi,  his  power  was  extended  to  Bdgldn.^  and 

^afterwards  (1317-1347)   Bagl&n  became,  at  least  in  name,  subject  to 
the    Musalman   rulers   of    Daulatabad.      In   the    disturbances    that 
marked  the   revolt  of    the   Deccau  from   Delhi   and  the   rise   of 
the  Bahmani  dynasty    (1347),   much  of  the  Nisik  country  seema 
to  have   become  independent.     The  Bahraaais  are  said  to  have  had 
lofirmhpld  of  the  country  along  the  Ch&ndor  or  Satm&la  billa^ 
d  apparently  no  hold  at  all  over  B^l&n.     In  iSS^,  the  Bdglan 
ief  is  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  an  unsuccessful  Mardtba  revolt 
ainst  Muhammad  Shah  Bahmani.*    A  few  years  later,   in  1370, 
en  Malik   Raja  the   founder   of  the  Fiiruki   dynasty  established 
imself  in  Klii,ndesh,  he  marched  against  Raja  Baharji  the    B^gldn 
"  ief,  and  forced  him  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  Delhi.'     At  the 
se  of  the  century  on  the  establishment  of  the  Musalman  dynasty 
Ahmodabad,  BAglAn  seems  to  have  become  tributary  to  Gujarat. 
1429,  Ahmad  Shdb  Bahmani,  then  at  war  with  Gujardt,   laid  the 
iintry  waste  and   unsuccessfully  attempted  to   take   the   fort   of 
Tambol.* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  MarAtha  chief  seized 

»e  fort   o£  Galna  in  M^legaon  and  plundered  the  country   round. 

^l)oat  1487,  two  brothers,    Malik  Wagi   and   Malik    Ashraf,   the 

yvemors  of  Daulatabad,  retook    Galna  and  brought  the   country 

jb  excellent  order  that  the  roads  to  the  frontier  of  Sultdnpnr, 

Inrbir,  Baglin,  and  Gujarit,  were  safe  enough  for  merchants  and 
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closely  ooimeoted.   Some  of  the  remaina  known  as  Hemidpanti  are  probably  older 
'"jaa  the  Dcveiri  YddavB, 
I '  DetAild  wiU  b«  found  in  the  ^^^^m|^MguHj|tory.     During  these  chaDg<es  of  over- 
Tds  the  local  chiefi  of  the  wildwSEOT^^Dgnwots  aeem  to  haTc  been  left  practically 
dependent.     Mr.  C.  £.  F.  Tvtler'a  Haport  od  the  KAvBai  sub^division,  1853. 
'  KUiot,  HI.  157.  16.3.     Bnsgs'  VensbU,  I.  3CT.    Mr.  Forbes  (RAs  Mils,  217)  bstb  : 
~istory  records  no  more  of  Sie  unfortunate  Kama  ;  ho  died  probably  a  namelesa 
tivo.'     Itseeoui  more  probable  that  he  remained  a  refugee  at  RAmdev'n  court. 

.'  R--;r,i]tft,  I.  3^'9,     P&indev  got  the  title  of  RAy  R4yan   and  tho  district  of 
•  'ajarlt  as  a  personal  estate.  *  ^k»tt  s  Deocan,  I.  32-33. 

ibute    iDcIadcd  five  large  and  ten  small  elephants,  besides  pearls, 
,  and  money.  Bricgs"  Ferishta,  IV,  282. 
Wktson's  Uistory  ot  Gujarat,  36. 


3  8eH 
Suraf 


^^^  i,.^l:  afterwards  did  good^rJ 
jBboJ  brother-in-law  Atirza  8li3 
i"8  ^aj  through  B.<,glau..  f^ 

-n^t^ruocH^   apples,    en-anes     r.i->,« 
SiK  were  place,  of  «.ns„,rJZg 

"   there   w«s  abunZ™  „f  ™ 

B^DTjrith  aev„™l  other  V  r„'?^ 

£..rh,lup„,  'fcrr-  """^  '"  ''»' 

-™oL„eSettTJ-^X' 
Darmg.  the  lattor  part  of  <h.     i^^  ' 

liJ97).«     After  ?hrn     l^  ''^'^°  '^f  ^^^^ 
fears  di^l^^^J=°'??^'-yi>«8eKl  unc 


Ambar.      Riiju  Midn   waa  defeated  in  1603,  and  from  that  time  till 
[fA'\k  Ambar'a  ik^ath  in  1(>2G,  N^sik  was  again  one  of  the  happiest 
md  bfst  tilled  parts  of  the  Deccan.^ 

Soon  after  the  beginning'  of  Sliah  Jahan's  reign  (1629-30),  Khan 

fah^n  Lodi,  one  of  the  chiof  Delhi  nobles,  rebelled  and  made  himself 

Ulster  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Deccan.     A  detachment  of  8000 

[horse  under  Khiija  Abul  Hasan   was  sent  to  recover  Ndsik,  Trimbak, 

md  vSangamner.     After   the  rains  the  Khaja  marched    by  way  of 

[Biigljin   where  the  chief  met  him   with   40U   horse.      The   revenue 

>fBcer8   and   husbaodraen  had   left   their   villajcrea  and  Hed   to   the 

forests  and  hills.     The  land  was  waste,  com  was  dear,  and  the  soldiers 

>f  the  royal  army  were  in  want  of  food.     Bodies  of  troops  were  sent 

into   the    hills   and    returned   with   abundance   of  com   and   other 

luecessaries.     Sher  Khan  came  from  Gujarslt  with  a  reinforcement  of 

[about  2(5>000  men,  took  Chandor,  ravaged  the  country,  and  returned 

jwith  great  spoil.     In  the  next  year  there  was  a  failure  of  rain  and 

[the  country  was  wasted  by  famine.      Over  the  whole  of  western 

lodia    from    Ahmedabad     to   Daulatabad,    lands    famed   for    their 

[richness  were  utterly  barren  ;  life  waa  offered  for  a  loaf,  but   none 

[would   buy;  rank   for  a   cake,   but  none   cared  for  it;  the  ever 

)antcou3  hand  was  stretched  to  beg ;  and  the  rich  wandered  in 

[eearch  of  food.     Dog's  tlesh  was  sold,  and  the  pounded  bones  of  the 

[dead  were   mixed  with  flour.      The  flesh  of  a  son  was  preferred  to 

[hi«  love.     The  dying  blocked  the  roads  and  those  who  survived  fled. 

[Pood  kitchens  were  opened,  whore  every  day  soup  and  bread  were 

tistributed,  and  ea<:h  Monday  £500   (Rs.  5000)  were  given  to  the 

leserving  |X)or.    The  emperor  and  the  nobles  made  groat  remissions 

>f  revenue.' 

On  the  final  overthrow  of  the  NizamshAhi  dynasty  in  1G37,  the 
M<»ghals  became  suprciue  in  the  north  Deccan,  and  the  provinces  of 
[.Khaudfsh  and  Daulutabsid  were  united  under  prince  Aurangzeb  who 
ixed  his  capital  at  Aurauj^ubad  about  ton  miles  south-east  of 
)aulatabad.  In  the  same  year  Aurangzeb  reduced  the  hilly  country 
)f  BiigUn,  and,  as  the  chief  submitted,  he  w,i8  made  commander  of 
3000  horse,  and  received  a  grant  of  Sidtdnpur.  He  wa-s  likewise 
given  Rjimnagar  in  Dharampur  OQ  paying  a  tribute  of  £10,000 
(Rs.  1,00,000).'^ 

B<lglan  at  this  time  is  described  as  famous  for  its  temperate 
climate,  its  numerous  streams,  and  the  abundance  of  its  trees  and 
ffmits.  It  was  200  miles  long  and  ](J0  broad  with  thirty-four  petty 
divisions  and  about  1000  villages.  Jt  was  bounded  on  iho  north  by 
Sultinpur  and  Naudurbdr,  on  the  east  by  Chdndor,  on  the  south  by 
Trinibak  and  Ndaik,  and  on  the  west  by  Surat  and  the  territory  of 
iho  Portuguese* 

Soon  after  the  conquest  a  rebellious  member  of  the  Pov6r  or 
)alvi'  family  of  Peint,  then  part  of  BagUn,  waa   sent  to  Delhi  by 
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»  BcftiU  Decciin.  I.  401.  '  BAdsliuli  Ndnia  in  Elliot's  History,  VII,  24-25. 

» Onim'*  Hmtiirlcil    Fragmenta,    170.     Mnlher  was   called    Auran^ad,    an  I  SiUcr 
8ult!ln,'s<l.  S'fotfs  Deccjiu,  11.  27.  •  B.1dahAh  Nama  in  Elliot's  History,  VII.  65, 

'   V  ii&uie  (urn  KamAviadir.     Mr.   H.   E.  Goldsmid's  R«purt  oa  the  Point 

18U»  lu.  Oov.  .Sel.  X-Wl.  (New  Sorie»),  108. 
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ower  CTBM,     'i'bere  itrcre  Tast  "nn  _ 
partridges^  and  towards  the  moantaina 
was  grown  in   many  places,  and  the 
znaking  sugar.     The  ways  were  safely  ^ 

In  the  years  of  quiet  that  followed  A 
Jah^Q  introduced  Todar  Mai's  reven 
were    then  fixed  remained   tlie    no 
establishment  of  British  pQ^er. 

In   the  middle    of  the    sevonteentfa 
confusion  which  followed  the  struggle  be 
Jah^n^  Shivdji  extended  his  power  along 
settlemont  of  the  Moglial  disputes  forced 
quiet.     But,  on  his  return  from  Delhi,  in 
on  a  larger  scale.     In  1G70.  after  his  secoi 
to  the  Konkan  by  the  SAler  pass  and^Chlnf 
cloaely  pursued  by  a  ^etaokment  of  S^OOO^i 


«  Bom-  Gov.  SeL  XXVT.   (New  Sotm),   116.     T| 
literally  a  dish  or  meaiu  of  BulMiateaoe.     See  below,  1 

«  Tavernier  in  Harria,  II.  359,  384,  and  38ft.  1^ 
other  paaBagea,  to  be  taken  from  Thevenot  (164(>) 
venot'a  narrative  ahow  the  state  of  the  north  DeccM 
i%vBge  the  oouu^.  Thevenot  in  travelling  from  Sor 
Uth  March  1666)  hired  two  carriages  (eharwU)  one 
and  his  eervaot.  The  monthly  hire  for  each  ct 
(Ra  34  A  crown  is  apparently  the  same  as  a  dollL 
was  worth  Ra.  2).  He  also  engaged  two  peonsi 
month,  and  two  aola  six  dinars  (amut  1^  anTMt) 
Re.  l  =  30  8oiB:The7.  Vov.  V.  292).  His  men  ..„„ 
MnwalmibiH  as  they  were  less  prond.  Each  carried  a 
musket  or  spear,  and  they  acted  as  sentinels  at  night^ 
anything  except  cooking. 

Thevonot  was  one  of  a  caravan  of  forty-six  of  wljl 
M.    Bason    a    rich   merchant    who   had  ten  wagons 
leaving  Sorat  the^  laid  in  a  store  of  provisionB,  indndim 
way  disliked  selling  chickens  and  eggs  and  the  bread 
^akes.    Thejouxnoy  from  Sorat  to^orutgabad^  a  dk 
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Mogha.1  officer.     Diad  EMn's  approach  at  first  caaaed  no  alarm  ; 

)ut  perceiving  that  a  larger  body  of  troops  had  got  between  him  and 

ihe  Ndflik  road,  Shivaji  broke  his  anny  into  four  or  five    divisions, 

knd  himself  moved  slowly  to  favour  the  escape  of   the  detachment 

kvrhich    had  charge  of  his  booty.      When   Ddud  KhAn  drew   near, 

Shivaji  wheeled  about,  attacked  him,  and  drove  him  back.      Then 

iving  a  party  to  defend  his  rear  he  moved  against  the  larger  body, 

I  &nd  finding  them  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  charged  and  routed 

them.     No  further  attempt  was  made  to  prevent   his  retreat  to  the 

Konkin.i 

A  few  months  later  Prataprdv  Gujar  exacted  the  first  quarter  share, 
or  cJiavih,  from  the  villages  of  north  Nasik.  And  soon  after  this 
Moropant  Trimal  took  the  forts  of  Aundha,  Patta,  and  Sdier.  Aundha 
and  Patta  were  retaken  by  the  Moghals  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1672 
Muhdbad  KhAn  besieged  Sdler.  A  force  sent  by  Shivdji  to  raise  the 
1  was  attacked  by  the  Moghals,  but  after  some  severe  fighting  the 
I'faals  were  defeated,  the  siege  of  Sdler  was  raised,  and  Aundha 
and  Patta  were  recovered  by  the  Mar^th^s.'' 

Five  years  later  (1679j  Shiv4ji  crossed  the  Bhimajind  plundered 
Gilna.  On  his  return  as  was  attacked  near  Sangamner.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  his  first  assailants,  but  before  he  had  gone 
''ar  he  found  his  way  blocked  by  another  body  of  troops,  and  only  by 
his  guide's  superior  knowledge  of  the  country  was  he  able  to  avoid 
the  enemy  and  reach  Patta  in  safety. 

ShivAji's  death  (1G80)  was  followetl  by  a  revival  of  Moghal  power. 
In  1 G84  Prince  Muhammad  Azani  gained  the  fort  of  SAler  by  promises 
•nd  presents,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  commandant  of  RAmsej  near 
^_  Itdaik,'  No  sooner  were  the  Moghals  gone,  than  ( 1 G85)  flambirariv, 
^Bthe  Mar^tha  commander-in-chief,  moved  from  the  Kontan, 
^V'plandered  KhtLndesh,  and  retired  ravaging  the  country  along  the 
^K  base  of  the  Satmalas  towards  Nasik.  For  twenty  years  the  struggle 
^Bwent  on  and  forts  were  taken  and  retaken,  and  from  time  to  tune 
^^rthe  Mardthtis  spread  over  the  country  burning  and  robbing. 

According  to  the  Musalm^u  historians  the  chief  causee  of  the 
increase  of  disorder  were,  that  instead  of  the  old  powerful  governors 
of  provinces  new  and  greedy  men  arose  and  oppressed  the  people. 
The  chiefs  and  large  landholders  refused  to  pay  tribute  and  the 
governors  could  not  force  them.  The  husbandmen  were  oppressed, 
and  giving  up  tillage  became  soldiers.  The  imperial  arms  were  busy 
with  sieges  and  the  Marathas  roamed  where  they  pleased.  lii 
1 704  Anrangzeb  attcked  the  G&lna  fort  and  took  it  in  1 705.  During 
the  siege  the  ^aratldla  stopped^all  supplies  to  the  imperial  camp  and 
nambors  perished  of  famine.  Such  was  their  insolence  that  once  a 
week  they  offered  prayers  for  the  long  life  of  Aurangzeb,  as  his 
mode  of  making  war  was  so  favourable  to  their  tactics.'* 


^  Grant  DafTa  Marftth&B,  111. 

*  Scott*  DeccAD,  11.  27.  Aundha  and  Patta  are  oloae  together  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  AkoU  aub'di vision  of  Ahmednsgar. 

*  Sooit'B  Deooaa,  II.  69  ;  ElphiiutoiM.571  ;  Rhdii  Kh4n  in  Elliot,  VII.  812. 

*  Soott'fl  DcccAo,  II.  109.  One  of  the  AC&ritha  chiefa  in  the  aervioe  of  the  govaraor  of 
'tUik ,  ot  Gwlnhantdad,  is  said  to  have  kept  a  band  of  robben  and  openly  traded  in 
iaiidcr. 
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ul-Mulk,  as  an  indepetideat  ruler.  i 

Chin  Kalich  Khdn  introfluced  fresh  vig< 
government  of  the  Deccan.  The  roadn,  wli^ 
infested  witli  robbers  that  traffic  was  stoppK 
the  tyranny  of  the  Maratha  tax-gatherer 
Mard,thjla  did  not  quietly  submit  to  these  Q 
campaign  seems  to  have  ended  without  any  ] 
party,  as  the  Mardthds  continued  to  levy  the 
Nizam  continued  to  hold  Naaik,  and  had  a- 
and  a  governor  of  Biiglan."  In  1747  Tel  ]. 
from  Ahmedabad  to  Husliaogabad  suffered  i 
that  grain  roae  to  4.^  pounds  the  rupee.* 
(1748)  the  Nizam  Chin  Kalich  KhAn  died.  '. 
by  an  outbreak  of  ho.stilitie3.  Trimbak  nea 
by  the  Mar^thds,  and,  in  1752,  SaUbat  i 
inarched  from  Ahmednagarby  way  of  Junnai 
hard  pressed  by  the  Mardthds  and  at  the  san 
an  attack  from  hia  eldest  brother  Ghazi-ud- 
armistice.  No  further  hostilities  took  place  til] 
attacked  Saldbat  Jang  at  Udgir  and  forced  h 
and  other  forts,  and  make  over  to  the  Man 
districts,  the  southern  half  of  Nilsik. 

Next  year  (1761),  the  Nizjlm,  taking  advan 
on  the  MarAthds  at  Pdniput,  marched  on  Poo 
Peshwa  to  restore  some  of  the  lately  ceded  di 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  Mardthas,  part  o 
pieces,  and  he  was  forced  to  confirm  his  fornj 
After  a  short  term  of  peace,  diasensiona  b{ 
Peshwa  Mddhavrdv  and  his  uncle  Ragumltli 
Ndaik  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  gathering 
ndthrav  marched  toPoona,  meeting  and  defei 
,  on  the  way.     Mddhavrdv  witli  remarkable  fo; 
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(n  1764,  when  a  ^tLVfre  armj  was  colldoted  in  Poona  to  act 
against  Haidar  A1i,  MAdhavrdv  insisted  on  his  right  to  command. 

ighun4t.hr|lv  yielded  his  consent,  hut  quitted  Poena  in  anper  and 
"to   Anandveli  near  Nasik,'    where  he  stayed  till  after  the 

9^9  of  DhdrwAr,  when  the  Peshwa,  seeing  that  the  war  would 
successfully,  asked  RaglmuAthrdv  to  join  him  and  take  the 
'bommand.  To  this  Rnja^hundthrAr  agreed.  But  after  his  return  from 
j>ift  neit  expedition  to  the  north,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  ho 
lined  to  assert  his  claim  to  half  of  the  MarAtha  sovereignty, 
is  the  end  of  the  fair  season  of  1768,  he  assembled  a  force 
of  upwards  of  15,000  uten,  and,  in  hopes  of  being  joined  by 
Jinoji  Bhonsla  of  NAgpur,  encamped  first  on  the  bank  of  the 
Goddvari  and  afterwards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dhodap,  a  fort 
in  the  GhAndor  range.'  His  principal  supporters  were  Damiji 
Gdikwdr,  who  sent  him  some  troops  under  his  eldest  son  GovnndrAv, 
and  Holkar's  minister  Gang^dhar  Yasbvant,  who,  besides  being  a 
zealous  partisan  of  RaghunathrAv,  entertained  a  personal  pique 
nt^ainst  the  Peshwa.  M^dhavrtlv,  to  anticipate  Jdnoji  Bhonsla** 
Mcheme,  marched  to  Dhodap  where  he  attacked  and  defeated  Raghu- 
ndthravr^s  troops,  forced  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  fort,  obliged  him 
to  surrender,  and  carrying  him  prisoner  to  Poona,  confined  him  ia 
the  Pesbwa's  palace. 

By  the  treaty  of  Salbai  (7th  May  1782),  which  finished  the  first 
Maratha  war  (1 775-1782),  RsghanAthrir  retired  with  his  family  to 
Kopargnon  on  the  Godavari  in  Ahmednagar,  where  he  died  in  about  a 
year.  Shortly  after  his  death,  in  April  1784,  his  widow  AnandibAi 
gave  birth  to  a  son  Cbimniji  Appa.  The  family  remained  at 
Kopargaon  till  1793,  when  they  were  moved  to  Anandveli  near 
NAsik  as  a  place  more  agreeable  to  the  widow  AnamdibAi,  who  waa 
then  in  failing  health  and  died  in  April  of  the  next  year.  The  soni 
B^ijirdv  and  Chimndji  Appa,  with  the  adopted  son  AmritrAv, 
remained  at  Anandveli,  until,  on  the  prospect  of  hostilities  with 
the  NizAm  in  1 795,  they  were  taken  to  the  hill  fort  of  Shivneri  in 
Poona.' 

In  1795  (13th  March),  after  his  defeat  at  Kharda,  the  Nizim 
ceded  to  the  Peshwa  his  Khdndesh  possessions  including  BdglAa 
and  Q^lna.*  Some  of  these  territories,  which  comprised  the  present 
sub-divisions  of  Kalvan,  BdgUn,  Malegaon,  Ndndgaon,  and  part  of 
Chindor,  were  granted  to  Holkar,  and  the  rest  kept  by  the  Peshwa, 

With  the  death  of  the  Peshwa  Midhavrfiv  II.  in  1796,  began  a 
time  of  unparalleled  confusion  and  trouble,  which  lasted  till  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  British.  In  1802,  Yashvantr^v 
Holkar  on  his  way  to  Poona,  crossing  M&legaon  and  ChAndor  with  a 
large  army,  routed  Narsing  Vinchurkar,  plundered  his  villages,  and 
destroyed  the  standing  crops.  The  Pendhfiris,  under  their  leadert 
Mukaand  Hiru,  followed  and  completed  the  destruction.  The  resulfc 
was  a  total  failure  of  food^  with  millet  at  1 J  pounds  the  rupee.    The 
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,  1  Onmt  DafiTi  Marithda,  33a  331. 

['  Ormnt  DuflT*  M»rttbi«.  840.  Dhodap  liw  about  twraty  mile*  north-WMt  of  Chiador. 
"*  Orut  Dnri  Manltbta,  590.  «  Oimat  DufTt  blarithia,  fil6^ 
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colieoting  the  rovenne,  administered  civil  and  criminal  justice.  So 
long  as  he  paid  the  sum  required,  and  bribed  the  favourite  at 
roiii-t,  no  local  complaints  could  gain  a  hearing.  Justice  was  openly 
it  and  sold,  and  the  people  often  suffered  mon  frotn  the 
iim.iiilatd4r  than  from  the  Bliils. 

In  1816,  Trimbakji  Denglia,  who  for  the  murder  of  Gangidhar 

dstri  had  been  iniprisouod  at  Thana  in  the  Koukan,  escaped,  and 

ndering   among  the    Ahmeduagar,   Ndsik,  and   Khdndesh    hills, 

used  tho  wjhl  tribes  and  made  preparations  for  war  in  concert  with 

18  master  Bajiniv^.      Soon  after  this  the  Pendh&ris    began    to   give 

trouble,  and,  in  October  1817,  General  Smith,  who  was   in  command 

at  Sirur,  marched  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Chandor  range. 

Meanwhile  the  last  great  Maratha  league  against  the  British 
■was  completed.  On  the  6th  November  1817,  the  Peshwa  declared 
against  the  British,  the  Nagpur  chief  followed  his  example,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  TulsibAi  the  mother  of  the  young  prince, 
Holkar's  ministers  and  generals  resolved  to  join  the  league. 
Tulsib^i,  the  queen  mother,  was  seized  and  beheaded  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shipra,  and  the  insorgent  generals  began  their  southward  march 
with  an  army  26,000  strong.  On  the  2l8t  Dooembcr  1817,  they  were 
met  at  Mfihidpur  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
who  were  then  in  pursuit  of  the  Pendhdri  leader  Chhuttu  or  Chitu,  and 
after  a  hard  struggle  were  defeated.  Under  the  treaty  of  Mandesar, 
^■[Iiich  was  conclndod  soon  afterthia  defeat,  Holkar  ceded  to  the  British 
^Bl  His  Khandesh  territories  including  the  northern  half  of  Ndsik. 

[  After  the  defeat  and  death  (19th  February  1818)  of  B&pn 
I  G«"'khla  tho  Peshwa's  general,  at  Ashta  about  fifteen  miles  north  of 
I  pHinilitirpiir,  Genenil  Smith  marched  to  Sirur  in  pursuit  of  the 
'  '       rdvinhisflight  i*emained  for  atiiue  at  Kopurgaou,  wbero 

liy  RAmdin  a  partisan  of  Holkar's,  and  was  deserted  by 
hw  lukewarm  friends  the  Patvardhans.  Fram  Kopargaon  he 
continued  to  retreat  north  to  Chdndor,  but  hearing  that  a  British 
force  under  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  was  approaching,  he  turned  back  to 
r  '.n  and  fled  east.     He  surrendered  in  May  at  Dholkot  near 
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On  the  7th  March  1818,  in  consequence  of  tho  severe  example 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  at  Thitlner  in  Khdndesh,*  Ilolkar'a 
commandant  at  ChAndor  gave  up  the  fort  without  a  struggle.  At 
rii'iliiH  also  the  commandant  and  garrison  left  the  fort  which  was 
;i'i  rwiirds  occupied  by  the  people  of  the  town,'  and  by  the  end  of 
\Iai.-h  1818,  Dolkar's  Nasik  possessions  had  all  pa.ssed  to  tho 
lintish.  As  some  of  the  forts  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Peshwa's  garrisons,  Lieatemant-Colonel  McDowell  marched  from 
near  Aurangabad  to  enforce  their  surrender.  Ankai^Tankai  about 
ten  miles  north  of  Yeola,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3rd  April 
1818,  Burrondered  without  opposition.  From  Ankai-Tankai  the 
force  moved   to  Rdjder   on  a  chain  of  small  hills  aboni  ten  miles 
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of  Trimbak  which   is  commanded   by    the  hill    was  taken   in  the 

©vening^andduring  the  night  two  heavy  pieces  uf  ordnance  withafew 

howitzers  were  placed  in  battery.    Fire  was  opened  on  the  hill  early 

the  following  (24rth)  momiog,  and  was  kept  ap   the  whole  day  bat 

with  little  effect.     Meanwhile  a  party  of  sepoya  with  two  six-poundera 

was  sent  to  the  off-side  of   the  hill   to  overlook  the    gateway  and 

draw  the  enemy'«  attention   to  that  quarter.     Towards  noon  on  the 

Jhird  day,  the  enemy's  fire  ceased  and  for  hours  no  one  was  seen  on 

he  hill.    The  garrison  seemed  to  be  withdrawing  or  at  least  to  be  in 

humour  tocome  to  terms.     Lieutenant-Colonel  McDowell,  who  wag 

Bxions  to  gain  possession  of  a  garden  and  loose  work  that  lay  in  a 

jurve  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  ordered  a  small  party  of  Europeans  and 

sepoys  to  climb  the  slope  above  the  town,  and  passing  to  the  right 

to  take  the   garden.     Instead  of  leading  the  party  to  the  garden 

^he  commanding  oflScer  marched  straight   to  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 

■"ight  to  the  entrance  of  the  passage  up  the  hill.    Here  he  was  met  by 

o  fierce  a  discharge  of  rockets   and  matchlocks,  and  such  showers 

)f  stones,  that  seven  or   eight  men    were  killed  and  about  thirty 

^verely  wounded.     The  rest  took  possession  of  the  garden,  where, 

tough  under  heavy  fire,  they  found  tolerable  cover  among  the  ruins 

^f  houses  and  behind  trees.     In  the  afternoon,   the  enemy,  fancying 

that  the  besiegers  had  really  intended  to  attempt  the  narrow  passage, 

tad  that  no  obstacles   could  resist  their  ingenuity  and   skill,  sent  a 

bessage  to  Lieut-- Colonel  McDowell  that  they  were  willing  to  come 

to  tftrms.    Demands  for  the  payment  of  arrears  were  rejected,  and  next 

morning   an  officer   came  down    and    agreed  to  surrender  the  fort. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  garrison,  a  mixture  of  Rajputs   and 

Marath^s  with  a  few  Sidis  or  Abyssinians,  retired  with  their  arms 

and  private  property.' 

A  serious  revolt  among  the  Arabs  of  Mdlegaon  delayed  the 
settlement  of  affairs.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  war,  Mr,  Elphinstone 
bad  allowed  GopAlrjir  Rdja  Bahjidnr  of  Mdlegaon,  to  gather  troops 
and  wrest  the  Malegaon  fort  from  the  Peshwa's  officers.  No  sooner 
had  Gopdlrdv  taken  the  fort  than  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  Arab  mercenaries.  These  men,  identifying  themselves 
with  a  baud  of  freebooters  and  with  the  Muvallads  or  Indian- 
born  Arabs  of  the  town,  plundered  the  country  round  and  made 
TIT  ■  .one  of  the  chief  centres  of  disorder.     On  the    16  th  May, 

L:  iicColoool  McDowell,  with  not  more  than  1000  men   and 

170  pioneers,  encamped  before  the  town  and  called  on  the  Ambs,  who 
Rimbered  about  350,  to  surrender.  They  refused  and  the  place  was 
invested.  For  three  days  the  Arabs  made  desperate  sallies  but 
were  repulsed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  one  of  the  sallies. 
Lieutenant  Daviea  the  chief  engineer  was  killed,  and  Major  Andrews, 
commanding  the  European  regiment,  was  severely  wounded.  On 
ihe  22nd,  the  besieging  force  was  strengthened  by  500  Hindu- 
ini  Horse,  and  on  the  next  day  by  a  body  of  infantry  of  the  Russel 
ligade,  450  strong,  under  Lieutenant  Hodges.     As  the  guns  were 
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wbn  woald  settle,  and  allowances  were  paid  to  the  chiefs  who  held 

ill  passes.     Employment   more  cougenial  than   husbandry  was 

d  to  the  Bhils  by  the  formation  of  an  irregular  force.  The  lazy 

:-)   of  the  men  and  their  dislikii  uf  discipliuo  made  the  first 

•■       '53.   It  was  not  till  1825,  that  Lieuteuant,  afterwards  Sir 

I  in,  succeeded  in   forming  the  Khandesh    Bhil  Corps. 

r  his  patient  firmness  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bhil 

',  the  corps  Hoou  did  good  service,  and  disorder  was  suppressed 

even  io  the  hills.' 

Since  the  establishment  of  British  rule  the  only  serious  breaches 
of  order  have  been  in  1 843,  when  the  slaughter  of  a  cow  by  some 
Europeans  caused  a  serious  riot  in  N^ik,  and  in  1857. 

During  the  1857  mutinies,  NAsik  was  the  scene  of  considerable 
disturbttuce.'  Some  of  the  rebels  were  Rohilas,  Arabs,  and  Thaknrs, 
but  tnoat  of  them  were  the  Bhils  of  south  Nasik  and  north  Ahmed- 
nagar,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  7000,  were  stirred  to  revolt 
partly  by  their  chiefs  and  partly  by  Brahman  intriguers.  Detach- 
ments of  regular  tnwps  were  stationed  to  guard  the  frontier  against 
raids  from  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  to  protect  the  large  towns 
from  the  chance  of  Bhil  attacks.  But  the  work  of  breaking  the  Bhil 
gatherings  and  hunting  the  rebels,  was  entrusted  almost  entirely  to 
the  pilice,  who  were  strengthened  by  the  raising  of  a  special  Koli 
Corps,  and  by  detachments  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Except  the  Bhils 
and  some  of  tlie  Trimbak  Brahraans,  the  population  was  apparently 
well  affected  and  no  repressive  measures  were  required. 

The    first   assemblage   of    Bhils  was    under   the  leadership    of 

one  Bhagoji  N4ik.     This  chief  who  had  formerly  been  an  officer  in 

the   Ahmednagar  police  was,  in  1855,  convicted  of  rioting  and  of 

obstructing  and  threatening  the  police,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  term 

of  imprisonment.     On  his  release  he  was  required  to  find  security 

for  his   good   behaviour  for  a  year.     Shortly  after  the   year  was 

in   consequence   of     the    order    for   a     general      disarming, 

_'oji  left  his  village  of  Ndndur  Shingote  in  Sinnar.     Being  a  man 

vi  inlluence  he  was  soon  joined  by  some  fifty  of  his  tribe,  and  took 

n   positioTj  on  a  hill  about  a  mile   from   his   village,  commanding 

the     Poona-N^ifc    road.      A  few  days  later  (4th  October  1857), 

y  ;.vp/,..,^jjt,  J.  W.  Henry,  Superintendent  of  Police,  arrived  at  Ndudur 

and  was  joined  by  his  assistant,  Li«iutenant,  now  Colonel, 

1 .     ii»!itrher,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Taylor   inspecting   postmaster.     The 

IKjlieo  force  under  Lieutenant  Henry   consisted  of  thirty  constables 

and   twt'iity  revenue  messengers  armed  with  swords,      Lieatenaut 

Henry  fulil  the   mamlatd^rs  of  Sangaraner  and  Sinnar  to  send  for 

-'oji  and  induce  him  to  submit.      Bhdgoji  refused  unless  he 

c^^'ived  two  years'  back   pay  and   unless  some   arrangement  was 
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Di  inilft  r>r  the  riirrnj\ti<m  of  the  Bhil  Corps  are  given  in  the  Statistical  Aoooant  of 
ut,  XII.  259.  317. 

isik  disturbaucea  is  taken  partly  from  a  paper  prepared  by 
^*•>J"■  ■  i<:rintenflent  of  Police,  Ahmednagar,  and  partly  from  Mr, 

^*itti  Kegardinif  the    Suppreaaion  of  Mutiny  ia  the  Bombay 
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loggfage.  Each  xnan  carried  his  whole  kit  in  a  havresack 
jht  knapsack.  They  messed  in  groups  and  on  the  march 
je  cooking  vessels.  They  were  great  walkers,  moving  with 
it  gpringy  step  of  Highlanders,  often  marching  thirty  or 
les  in  a  day  over  the  roughest  ground,  carrying  their  arras, 
aition,  baggage,  and  food.  Always  sprightly,  clean,  and 
fcfcowever  long  their  day^s  march,  their  first  care  on  halting 
■ee  that  tbeir  muskets  were  clean  aud  in  good  trim.  Every 
Lhey  met  an  enemy,  though  sometimes  taken  by  surprise  and 
imes  fighting  against  heavy  odds,  they  showed  the  same 
jg  and  persevering  courage. 

the  3rd  of  December,  Captain  Nuttall,  with  a  force  of  U>0  foot 
ifty  horse,'  marched  from  Akola  for  Sulgdna,  where  Bhila 
laid  to  be  gathering  and  trying  to  induce  the  Suigana  chief  to 
^1.  Three  days  later  (6th  December),  on  the  way  to  Sulgfina, 
Bb  brought  that  on  the  night  before  a  party  of  Bhils  and 
m  had  attacked  the  Trjml>ak  treasury,  and  that  some  of  the 
kho  had  taken  part  in  the  rising,  wei"e  in  the  hills  round 
■c.  The  hills  were  searched,  and  among  the  men  who  were 
Prisoners,  a  Thakur,  named  Pandu,  acknowledged  his  share  in 
itbreak  and  stated  that  he  and  his  people  had  risen  under  the 
a  Trirabak  Briibman  whom,  he  said,  he  knew  by  sight  and 
int  out.  Another  of  the  prisoners  confirmed  this  story  and 
to  identify  the  Brflhman.  On  reaching  Trimbak,  Captain 
>ntid  Mr.  Chapman,  the  civil  officer  in  charge  of  the  district, 
^taohment  of  the  Foona  Horse  and  some  companies  of  the 
fiment  of  Native  Infantry.  Mr.  Chapman  was  aware 
rising  and  attack  on  Trimbak  had  been  organised  by 
j^  Brdhmans.  The  Brdlimans  of  the  place  had  been  brought 
Hged  in  rows  in  the  camp,  but  no  one  had  come  forward  to 
^Bhadeading  conspirators.  Captain  Nuttall,  who  had  left  his 
^^^^^Ksoners  at  some  distance,  sent  for  Pdndu  the  Thdkur 
natit.  He  was  told  to  examine  the  rows  of  Brdhmans  and  find 
sthor  the  man  who  had  advised  his  people  to  revolt  was  among 
^iandu  walked  down  the  line,  and  stopping  before  a  Brjihman 
was  muffled,  asked  that  the  cloth  might  be  taken  away, 
?eing  his  face  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  Brdhmans  who 
suaded  the  Th^kurs  to  attack  Trimbak.  Then  the  other 
Ifho  bad  confessed  was  called  in  and  walking  down  the  line 
it  the  same  Brdihman.  Next  moruing  this  Brahman  waa 
ind  guilty,  condemned  to  death,  and  hanged  at  Trimbak. 

evening  of  the  12th,  news  was  brought  that  the  people  of 

state  had  risen   and  that  the  village  of  Harsol  had    been 

Captain  Nuttall  at  once  set  out,  and  on  reaching  Harsol 

village  sacked, the  Government  recordatorn,  the  clerk 

'  wounded,  and  the  village   moneylender  murdered. 

[Nuttall  remained  at  Harsol  for  a  day  or  two  and  captured 

ibels.  Meanwhile  the  rebelshad passed  over  the  hills  to  Feint, 

lU  were  r  11  sabres  Pooon  Irrfgukr  Horse,  4   Momited  Police,  fiO  ThAnx 
no  Koti  Corps. 
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\of  Yeola,  ChdlisgaoTj,  and  tho  Niz/im'a  territory.     Tlio  Bhila 
killed  and  five  prisoners,  and  the  British  one   private  of 
lifles  killed  imd  three  wounded.     But  the  rebels  soon  came 
again,  and  thronghout  I808  and  the  greater  part  o£  1859, 
Nuttall    was  engaged   in  hunting  Bhagoji.     Un  the  4th  of 
liJo9,  Captain  Nuttall  received  an  express  directing  him  to 
ith  oil  speed  to  Ajauta,  where,  it  was  reported,  two  or  three 
LJlohiliifl  had  assembled.      Captain  Nuttall,  with  a  force  of 
,  twenty-one  horse,  started  for  Ajanta,  and  in  three  days 
mt  100  miles,  tho  men  carrying  all  their  kit.     In  epito 
is  liaste,  before  they  reached  Ajanta,  the  Kohilas  had  plundered 

Ke  and  dispersed, 
following  hot  weather  (April -May  1859),  the  Bhils  under 
•0]i  Ndik  and  Harji  N^ik  continued  their  plundering  raids.  On 
ith  of  July,  aft«r  a  forced  march,  Captain  Nuttall  came  apon 
Ihils  near  Ambhora  Dara,  eight  miles  south-east  of  Sangamner. 
^8,  who  were  led  by  Bhdgoji  and  Ilarji,  took  a  strong  posi- 
which  they  were  driven  by  twenty-five  men  of  the  KoU 
ith  a  loss  of  ten  killed,  including  Yashvant,  Bhdgoji's 
jreral  wounded,  and  three  prisoners,  among  them  Harji 
of  their  leaders.  In  October  1859,  pities  of  Bhils  were 
to  be  gathering  in  the  Nizam's  territory  with  the  intention 
ig  Bhagoji.  In  the  British  districts  also  they  were  again 
uneasy  and  excited.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
>Dt  of  Native  Infantry  was  kept  posted  along  the  frontier 
ras  constantly  patrolled  by  strong  parties  of  the  Poona 
Ilorse.  On  the  26th  of  October.Bhagoji  plundered  the  village 
Ua  in  Kopargaon  and  carried  oif  property  worth  about  £1800 
JOO).  He  was  hotly  pursued  by  Captain  Nuttall  for  nearly  a 
;  along  tho  rough  Sahyddri  country,  down  to  the  Konkan,  and 
b  into  Ahmadnagar,  but  by  very  rapid  and  secret  marches 
icceoded  in  baulking  his  pursuers. 

rhile,  Mr.,  now  Sir  Frank,  Souter,  who,  since  his  appoint- 

I Superintendent  of  Police  in  July,  had  been  pressing   close 

?ji'«  heels,  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  at  the  head  of  159  foot 

mted   police,  reached  the  village  of  Mithsdgar  in    Sinnar. 

^e  headman  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  PanchAla  brought 

it  Bhagoji  N4ik  and  his  followers  were  resting  in   a  river 

it  five  miles  off.     On  reaching  the  place,  Mr.  Souter  deter- 

I  attack   the  position  from  the  north  where   the  banks    were 

"  tho  brushwood  was  thick,  and  t«  drive  the  Bhils  into  the 

lutry  t-othe  sotith.     He  succeeded  in  V^ringing  his  men  close 

jemy  without  being  seen.     As  soon  as  the  insurgents  were 

[Mr.  Souter  charged  with  the  mounted  police,  giving  orders 

st  of  hi.s  force  to  attack   at  the   double.     The  insurgents 

ton  by  surprise  and  a  few  were   cut  down  before  they    had 

pight  the  fuses  of  their  matchlocks.     But  they  soon  rallied, 

ting  a  position  under  a  thick  clump  of  bushes  prot-ected  on 

by  the  river  bank,  kept  up  a  hea\'y   fire.     An  attempt  to 

|)ir  position  failing,  Mr.  Souter  picked   out  his  best  marka- 

pproached  the  enemy  iu  skirmishing  order,  and  taking 
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The  lands  of  the  district  of  Ndsik  bavo  been  gained  by  cession, 
exchange,  aud  lapse.  Most  of  the  country  fell  to  the  British  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Peshwa  in  1818.  In  1852,  on  the  death  of  thelaat 
T!  ■  ";  V  '  'iir,  the  petty  division  of  Nimbayat  in  Malegaon  lapsed  ; 
1  lit  villages,  five  in  Chandor  and  three  in  Niphad,  were 

■'i  by  His  Highness  Holkar  for  land  in  the  neighbourhood 

I  ;  and  in  1878,  on  the  death  of  Her  Highness  the  Begam,  the 

Peint  state  became  a  sub-division  of  Nasik. 

In  1818  when  the  British  territories  m  the  Deccan  were  placed 
t»nder  the  control  of  a  Commissioner  and  divided  into  the  four 
ooUectorates  of  Khdndeah,  Ahmadnagar,  Poona,  andDharwdr,  the 
lands  now  incladed  in  Ndsik  belonged  partly  to  Khdndesh  aud 
partly  to  Ahmadnagar.     In  1S87-3S  the  Ahmadnagar  sub-divisions 
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to  the  following  Survey  Reports,  niftteriola  for  the  AdmmiBtrative 
k  inclutlu   claUurate  survey  ta1:il<;s  iliawn  tip  in  1871I-80  liy  Captnin 

the  Revenue  Survey  ;  NAsiU  Colleet<pr'a  File  1G3,  Kevenne  Manage- 
'• ;  &u(l  Annual  Jamdbanili  Admiuistratioa  and  Season  Iteporta  for  the 
id  Niioik  districta  : 


HTdsii  Survev  Reportt,  1840  1881. 


1,   OUHOIAI.  SCKVKT. 

(a\ — AhtnadnaQtr  Dah. 
Mr,  OoIJMUld't  is:',  lit  Kor«Tnbei  1940,  Niph&d 

V.i..-.  r 

ia   Caprulii,     Dftvidioti'i,    lUt 
n.  C>i»n<lc>r:    'IS.    lUh    Otober 

iMi-.    ^ "^      '".l    N- vrinbrr  1S4:1,    31, 

ITiri  Mv\>j\Kt  23  «l   Nxvcmhj-r 

1»44,    SliiiULr  .  1  IH&,  M&dik  ;  c'.2, 

Ulb  Se[>Uinit>t.i  .....     ix. 

(h) — Ahmidnagar  Ddayx. 

Mr.    TMVr-f..    Kiili    .\iirll    l«II,;'Mti   .Ti 


1- 
1- 


1.442, 
inry 
ihvt 
■  Ion; 
larJi  April 
iildSngtOD'l 


ley—KJuhultth. 

Mr.  rvd.i.-r'.  ISA,  imh  April  ISflr.  •nd  371,  Kith 
ri'  I'.'iraon  ;  4,    ith  J&nuivr>' 

I-  7tti    December     1800, 


U.  RxrraicRr  BuKmr. 

(/t).~Ahmadnaffar  D^tK. 

Ucat.  Colfniel  Va^dlnsiMn'*  «40, 19th  Decem- 
ber IH'I,  ChtD<lur  and  l^ipiUUl ;  1 11,  Irttb 
Kvhruirr  1^4,  Cblndor,  NiphAd,  Dladori. 
and  NA!iik. 

Uimi-    f%.,-pii..'l   T:vv..m,-.r'«   J-..H     5lh  Octobsr 

iiRTion,    ftnd 

1S74,  Nixik, 

..     -  .   .  >),.,. !-Fnh*r 

\tsii>,   Ni^ik  ;  ;;i  .  •'!,   tho 

foriaur  PlitrKla  ur  '  \4nd- 

tf.i'.in,  rMi,Uid-»r.    ^., ;..  ,     ....  ^.  ,:.^7g»on; 

1 11.  ll«ih  Out.»b-r  li'.il,  lJln»u<i'ii'. 

Coloiicl  Luughton'i  106,  12th  Kebruftry  1881, 

aiuuar. 

lb\—Ahmn,tnn{/ar  I>inga. 

LT"iU    O-Inncl  T-.v^rn.  r'.,  -jii.  :i,Hh  Svntemher 

'     187S, 

-ik. 

"  ■{    1878, 

. nil  Ii.L'iubor  1873, 

1830,  Dindori  ;  880 


Not''. — These  Survey   Reports  M-ill  be  found  in  Bom.  Gov.   Sel.  VI.,  pvvv  ._,.j 

;X1.V.  ftnd  in    Bom.  Gov.  Rev.   Rec.  IS.-ii  of  1842,  lo2«  of  1843,  Ififla  of  1  .f 

i546,  171  of  164<>,  168  of  1846,  163  of  1847.  171  of  1847,  117  of  !8(>0,  310  i 
l2  of  1868,  63  uf  1868,  74  of  1870,  75  of  1870,  had  87  of  1872. 
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,f  fiv'e  assistants    r  f      ,^''  ^"^k  . 

^^  ^t«  different  T^^^^^^  °f  tt  C^ 
*^venue  ch^!  ^"^^''^'sion  of  th     ^ 
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Bvonnp  duties  only  ;  225  hereditary  headmen  attend  to  matters  of 
ily  ;  wliilo  four  stipendiary  and  1254  hereditary  headmen 
I  >ted  with  both  revenue  and  police  charges.  The  headman's 
yearly  endowments  depend  on  the  village  revenue.  They  vary  from 
€<*,  to  £15  14s,  [Ra.  3-Rs.  157)  and  average  about  £2  12#.  7d. 
(Rs.  26-4-8).  In  many  villages,  besides  the  headmaDj  members  of 
hifl  family  are  in  receipt  of  state  land -grants  representing  a  yearly 
gum  of  £400  {Rs.  4000).  Of  £4048  (Rs.  40,480),  the  total  yearly 
charge  on  account  of  the  headmen  of  villages  and  their  families, 
£ai6(>  (Ha.  31,660)  are  paid  in  cash  and  £1482  (Rs.  14,820)  by 
grants  of  land. 

To  keep  the  village  accoanta,  prepare  statistics,  and  help  tbo 
rillttg©  headmen,  there  is  a  body  of  G72  hereditary  and  sijcteen 
stipendiary  village  accountants,  or  kulkarnis,  most  of  whom  are 
Brfthraans,  Every  village  accountant  has  an  average  charge  of  two 
villages,  containing  about  1067  inhabitants  and  yielding  an  average 
yearly  revenue  of  £202  (Rs.  2020).  Their  yearly  receipts  amount 
to  £5177  (Rs.  51,770),  of  which  £171  (Hs.  1710)  are  paid  in  land  and 
£5006  (Ra.  50,060)  in  cash.  The  kxilkarnVtt  yearly  pay  averages 
about  £7  10*.  6J.  (Rs.  75i). 

Under  the  headmen  and  accountants  are  5142  village  servants. 
These  men  who  are  locally  styled  watchmen,  or  jiiglyds,  are  liable 
both  for  revenue  and  police  duties.  Except  a  few  Musalradns  they 
are  Bhils  or  Kolis.  The  yearly  cost  of  this  establishment  amounts 
to  £3774  (Rs.  37,740),  being  14*.  8 J.  (Ka.  7-5-4)  to  each  man,  and 
to  each  village  varying  from  1C«.  to  £37  8<r.  (Bs.  8  -  Rs.  374)  and 
averaging  £2  10«.  (Rs.  25).  Of  the  whole  amount  £2775  (Rs.  27,750) 
are  rnet  by  grants  of  land  and  £999  (Rs.  9990)  are  paid  in  cash. 

The  average  yearly  cost  of  village  establishments  may  bo  thus 
flummanaed : 

NdaUt  VilUjij*  E»lablishment«,  1889. 
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Totkl    ... 
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This  is  eqaal  to  a  charge  of  £9  (Rs,  90)  a  village  or  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  district  land  revenue. 


SECTION  11.— HISTORY. 

In  raodem  times  the  revenue  of  the  district  belonged  to  the 

Mu«almdnB,  till  about  1720  they  were  forced  to  acknowledge  the 

■\T.irfttlin    claim   to  a  one-fourth   or   chauth,   and   a   one-tenth    or 

)ihhi,     ITiis  division  of  revenue  lasted  till   between  1750 

I  /  i>'  >,  when  the  Moghals  were  ousted  by  the  Mardthds.     Under 

le  Mar^ithds  one^quarter  of  the  chauth  was  paid  to  the  head  of  the 

Uba  state.    Of  the  rest,  which  was  termed  mokdsa,  six  per  cent 

\hiitTa  were  granted  to  the  Pant  Sachiv,  and  the  remainder,  or 

»«  mokditn,  was  given  to  different  nobles.    The  shares  which  had 


m 


^"ago  were  divided!n;    ,  ""  ''^^•J^ 
P°«  plot  for  eJhofth      '^'^^  "'^'^ 

^^^;ng  accordTnt  ^^^jt  °^^^«  "'^ 
smaller  plota  " T^  ^"^  ^'«  «">'.     Aftri 

f<>''t7  years  later  IT  T'^^^<^^' «3 
J^easTirod.  ilost  of  H  '''"  ^^'^  ^H 
tio  area  tilled  and  tLp.  f  f  ^"remen^ 
record  «^as  kept?  fi^  atT^K^"?  ^^^  » 
of  fourteen  vilJa^es    f  s^.  ^^^^"i'^ff 

of  measuring  vZZlLu^  ^^^^s  it  dii 
f^«  land  wa8^verti    •^•^^'■"«'^-'    J^ 

-k  U»ii:^li:in'l!  back  tTfiSLr^^/ *WcJi^ 
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)tli  the  plongh  and  the  big  nnmeaeured  plots  were  supposed  to 
>pr«ient  a  certain  namber  of  the  smaller  shares  or  biijhds.  But  in 
lost  cases  these  smaller  shares  had  either  never  been  measured,  or, 

if  they  had  been  measured,  their  measurements  had  been  forgotten. 

In  practice  the  bigha  represented  a  share  of  the  rental  which  the 

big  unmeasored  plot  hiiad  to  pay,  and,  like  the  big  plot,  it  varied  in 

area  with  the  nature  of  the  soil.* 

As  has  been  already  noticed,  much  of  the  land  had  been  gi-anted  to 
chiefs  and  others  either  rent-free  or  subject  to  a  quit-rent.*  Except 
some  disputed  plots  and  sites  called  nhen,  which  were  entirely  the 
property  of  the  state  and  were  entered  as  beyond  the  village 
oonndaries,'  the  state  lands  were  either  mirds  held  by  hereditary 
tenants  or  gatkul  held  by  some  one  in  the  absence  of  the  hereditary 
I  ier.  The  mirds  holder  conld  not  be  ousted  so  long  as  he  paid  his 
•'  of  the  village  rent.  Even  if  he  failed  to  pay  and  threw  up  his 
',  he  might,  on  meeting  the  outstandings,  take  it  from  the 
i-  iiij>orary  holder.  In  spite  of  this  rale,  continued  possession  of 
ownerless,  or  gatkul,  land  raised  the  tenant,  or  upri,  almost  to  the 
position  of  an  hereditary  holder,  and,  occasionally,  ownerless  land 
was  formally  handed  to  the  tenant  as  his  hereditary  property.* 

The  village  staflF  was  fairly  complete,  including  the  headman  or 
pdtil,  the  accountant  or  hnlkarni,  the  messenger  or  mhdr,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  priest.*  Over  groups  of  villages  were  the 
1  .  M  .litary  divisional  officers,  the  revenue  superintendent  or  deshmvkh, 
the  divisional  accountant  or  deghpdnde.^  Under  the  original 
>'  :;ifha  land-revenue  system  each  of  the  rough  sub-divisions  among 
uuich  the  villages  were  distributed,  had  a  paid  manager  or 
kamdvisddr,  who,  through  the  hereditary  superintendent  and 
accountant,  fixed  the  yearly  rental  of  each  village.  The  headman  of 
a  village  was  generally  made  responsible  for  the  village  rental,  and 
the  villagers  distributed  the  amount  ov.er  the  different  shares  in  the 
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1  The  r&te  levied  on  the  land  is  adapted  to  the  different  qualities  of  boQ,  by  assignine 
to  the  ffiijfux  a  larger  or  a  smaller  area  m  proportion  to  the  poomeaa  or  the  richneas  of 
the  soil.  Bom.  Uov.  Rev.  Letter,  5th  November  1823,  in  East  India  Papers,  HI. 
805.        ■» 

>  The  grant  or  indm  lands  were,  if  held  free  of  rent,  called  aji,  and  if  snhjeot  to  a 
quit-rent,  apam  mdfijamin.  Mr.Goldainid,  135  of  1840,  para.  9. 

3  Shffi  lands  were  jjenerally  lauds  formed  by  the  change  of  a  river's  course,  plateaus 
below  the  acaq>8  of  hill  forts,  state  gardens  and  pl«a«iire  grounds,  and  sometimea 
nnri  .w  slips  of  arable  land  botvreen  tiro  village  boundaries.  Mr.  Goldsmid,  135,  Ist 
N  •'  I'tibcr  m4<>,  para  10.     Shrri  lands  paid  no  duos  to  hereditary  officers. 

id,  135,   Ist  November   IWO.  para  8.     Both  the  words  yaihil  and 
f  Dravidian.     /Tw/ seems  to  be  the  Dra vidian   cultivator  and  not  the 

'^  -  '  'he  examples  given  in  Wilson's  Glossary  seem  to  show  that  mirdt 

!■•  <■•■••'<  I  "  em  India. 

Mr.  i:         -   til  March  1841,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  47-48.  gives  the  following 

do'  11 U   of  the  pay  and  the  rigbtfl  of  the  officere  of  the  village  of  Khoregaon  in 

I  •  1 '  Hiiri-     The  hea.dmftn  had,  as  pdtodi,  60  l>i(/hds  of  late-crop  land  and  2  shert  from 

■--crop  l/vnd  tilled  by  non-hereditary  holders  or  wprw.     The  acoountant 

I  in  CAsh,  A  certain  quantity  of  grain  from  each  landholder,  and  a 

1  from  the  whole  village. 

1  had  a  claim  of  fi|  per  cent  on  the  land  revenue  and  of  Re.  1  as  a 
.  it  of  the  sum  set  apart  for  village  expenses.  He  hod  also  a  money 
Rs.  4  for  butter,  and  R«.  3  as  rd6/a  from  the  MhAr  in  U«u  of  8«rrio«. 
'(  had  the  same  claims.     Bom.  Grov,  Sel.  VI.  47. 

«  23-27 


office  wLeiC-^'^"''^«H 
farmer  u-nu  ,        ^^^'  "'s  eronfi 

regarded     A^ln^'"  '^^  ^^ 
f  ^^  of  rigour  an/  ''"^^  ^'^^^ 

f Pfc  to  rise  in  revohlT't  "°^  ^^sj 

centra]  parts   «™?  ,°^  ^^^a]  cfajW? 
^o'-fcs  and  other  7"^^  ^'^^^^^  were; 

T^*^  free  froaThoitio  f  "''>'^  "^^^rtoi^ 
^'Sh  prices  of^':i^^.''^'08  and  i?^ 

^I'^h  passed  K '^f  .-'^ied  in  ^ 
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pleasing  spot,  a  considerable  town  with  two  palaces  and  some 

idsome  buildings,  and  rich  gardens  and   vineyards.     Still  the 

■gjpearance  of  rich  crops  and  orchards  concealed  much  debt  and 

lisinttuageuieut.     In  1821,  Mr.  Crawford  wrote,  Ch&ndor  suffered 

freatly  under  the  late  government.      There  was  seldom  any  regular 

Jttlement.     Large  sums  were  exacted  not  only  by  Pendh^ris  and 

ther  robber  bands,  but  by  the  government  itself,  and  to  meet  these 

imands  the  heads  of   the   villages   were  forced  to   borrow   from 

moneylenders.* 
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SECTION  m.— THE  BRITISH. 

The  sixty-four  years  of  British  management  may  be  divided  into  The  Britii 
three  periods  :  twenty  years  from  1818  to  1838,  when,  except  that  isis-iss 
revenue  farming  was  done  away,  the  old  system  was  as  far  as 
saible  continued  j  thirty  years  {1838-1868),  when  the  revenue 
rvey  was  introduced  in  the  south  and  west  ]  and  fourteen  years 
(1808-1882),  during  which  the  revenue  survey  has  been  introduced 
in  the  north,  and  revised  settlements  in  the  Niphad,  Ch^ndor, 
Dindori,  Siiinar,  N^ik,  Yeola,  and  Nandgaon  sub -divisions  of  the 
south  and  west. 

Partly  from  the  fall  in  produce  prices,  partly  from  the  want  of 
supervision,  the  first  twenty  years  was  a  time  of  little  advance  and 
of  much  distress.  The  reduction  of  the  Government  demand  in  the 
first'  survey  settlements  (1840-1847)  proved  a  great  relief,  and  after 
1844  a  rise  in  produce  prices  caused  a  rapid  spread  of  tillage  and 
growth  of  wealth,  which  reached  its  highest  during  the  American 
war  (1803-1865).  Since  18G9  several  years  of  cheap  produce, 
more  than  one  season  of  short  rainfall,  and  the  plague  of  locusts 
in  1882  have  tried  the  district.  In  spite  of  this,  the  spread  of 
communications  and  the  great  permanent  rise  in  produce  prices 
have  enabled  the  district  to  pay  without  difficulty  the  largely 
increased  rates  of  the  revised  settlements. 

At  the  beginning  of   British   rule   the   system   of  farming  the  lS18'J8i 

revenue  ceased.     The  Dindori  hereditary  officers  were  called  into 

Dhulia  and  ordered  to  prepare  a  statement,  showing  for  each  village 

the  urea  of  arable  land  and  the  I'ates  that  should  be  fixed  to  secure 

a  revenue  equal  to  the  rental  of  former  years.     Complete  statements 

were  made  up  and  hhjha  rotes  were  introduced.     But,  as  was  to  be 

^  in  returns  prepared  without  local  inquiry  and  with  no  test 

ision,  they  were  extremely  incorrect.^     In  the  hill  ^nllages 

liik  and  Igatpuri,  the  Collector    ordered    the  mdralatddrs  and 

.  ..(.rs  to  measure   the  lands  of  each  holder  and  charge  them  a 

rate    varying  according  to  the  crop.     Returns  were  prepared  as 

required  and  the  settlement  was  completed.     But  the  establishment 

was  new  und  the  men  were  untrustworthy  and  untrained,  and  there 


'2lit  April  1821,  Bom.  Oov.  Ucv.  Rcc.  47  of  1822,  272. 

"  "amid,  19,  31«l  Mny  1838,  par*.  6,  caUa  these  retiinu  'Bgregioaaly  folia 
Oct. '  Ho  notices  luany  caacs  iu  which  a  oompariaoo  wilb  the  atate  of  the 
ii  abowod  the  i-olurua  to  be  iiio«t  io«ccarat«. 


^^  1820-'?!  \r     "^'^'o^fi 
'^e  recorded  r    ^'"^"^  ^  havi 

*°  !*«•  2,aQd  a?*'"  ^'*<'««  from  v'^  '^^  J« 

varied  in  «i™  ^'1'''  '^^e  biVW        ^^  ^^«-  20. 
held  bv  ftS-u^**  ^»<Jff»on!^!L  ^^ere  we« 


iber  of  highiis  by  aboot  twenty-two  per  cent.'      In  the  same 
year  lie  ordered  tbat  all  tliebig  plots  in  a  village  should  be  recorded 
m  the  hooka,  and  the  area  of  each  plot  entered  in  bighds.     These 
PBttirns  wore   still   very  rongh,   in   many   places  little  more  than 
OT^imates.      Two   years   later  (1825-20)   Mr.  Duulop  did  much  to 
itnpruve  the  system,  by  ordering  that  in  every  village  two   forma 
■  Id  be  filled  in,  showing  the  number  and   names  of  its  plots,  or 
,  their  area  in    bighda,  how   much  was   tilled  and  how  much 
waste,  the  bigha  rate,  the  total  assessment,  and  the  position  of  the 
lusbaQdmen  whether  hereditary  or  yearly  holders.    At  the  same  time 
bound  day-book  and  ledger  were  introduced,  instead  of  the  loose 
Its  of  paper  on  which  the  accounts  were  formerly  kept.* 
During  the  first  three  years  of  British  management  (1818-1821) 
li:   '  luce  prices  prevailed,  and  the  country  made  a  rapid  advance. 

1  lie  next  six  years  (1821-1827),  in  spite  of  the  ec^ircity  of 

i24-:i5,  security  of  life  and  property  and  the  rapid  spread  of  tillage, 
inaed  millet  tx)  fall  from  forty-nine  to  seventy-nine  pounds  the 
jpee.  This  was  followed  by  six  years  (1827-1833)  of  still  cheaper 
1,  millet  rupee  pnces  ranging  from  ninety-four  pounds  in  1827 
14-1  iu  1832.  In  1 832  the  latter  i-ains  failed  so  completely  that  very 
ttle  of  the  late-crop  land  was  sown  and  many  of  the  garden  crops 
iffercd  from  want  of  water.  In  November  1832  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
asistant  collector,  described  the  state  of  the  people  of  Chindor  as 
lost  wretched.  There  was  no  hope  of  a  crop,  and  the  moneylenders 
were  dragging  their  debtors  into  court  to  realise  what  they  could 
before  the  whole  of  the  debtor's  store  was  spent.  When 
Mr.  Andrews  visited  the  village  of  Kdnlad,  every  landholder  was 
at  the  Chdndor  civil  court  answering  complaints  brought  by  his 
creditors.  In  other  villages  most  of  the  people  had  left  their  homes 
in  search  of  work.  The  few  that  remained  were  so  wretched  that 
Mr.  Andrews  issued  an  order  removing  the  duns  or  moh«als,  which 
had  been  set  over  them  to  enforce  the  payment  of  Government  dues. 
This  was  a  great  relief  to  the  people,  and  would  cost  Government 
little,  as  even  though  the  dans  had  been  kept  almost  nothing  would 
have  been  collected.  In  villages  which  had  a  supply  of  water  the 
distress  was  less,  and  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  growing  garden  crops 
waa  striking.*  Of  £41,218  (Rs.  4,12,180)  the  revenue  for  collection, 
it23,C99  (Rs.  2,36,990)  wore  collected,  £16,303  (Rs.  1,68,630)  were 
remitted,  and  £1156  (Rs,  11,560)  were  left  outstanding.* 

In  the  next  four  years  (1833-1837)  the  Government  demand  was 
lightened  by  the  abolition  of  a  special  water  rate  in  1835  and  of 
Bundry  small  cesses  in  1837,  and  by  a  reduction  in  garden  and 
dry -crop  rates.*    To  lessen  the  opportunities  of  exactions  the  village 

'  The  Peisbwa's  Bilk  yiird  or  ffoz  was  IS  inches  or  lentu  in  garden  and  19  iochea  or 
Uuttu  ia  dry-crop  land.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  52. 

»  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  52.  Mr.  GotdsniiJ,  135,  Ist  Novemlier  1840,  para*  22, 28.  In 
lS^-25  Mr.  BoyJ  propoiecl  that  in  cvei-y  holding  one-foorth  o{  the  recorded  bighdt 
thfmld  he  entered  ae  failuw  or  sarplns,  ultAa.  Of  tho  rest  one-tbird  should  be  amesacd 
at  a  biff  ha  rate  of  Re.  1 ,  another  third  at  8  (u. ,  and  the  rest  at  4  of.  But  as  this 
complicated  and  left  opeoings  for  fraud,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
»  Mr.  W.  C.  Andrews,  24th  November  1832. 
,iiov.  Rev.  Rec.  548  of  1834,  75-79.  These  figures  are  for  Nteik,  Siunar, 
Bd  Dindori,  for  18.32-33.  They  do  not  include  village  eipenaas,  B&  59,290. 
>T.  Kev.  R«c.  692  of  1836, 26 ;  Bom.  Gov.  bel.  VI.  54. 
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in  revenue   show  that  tte  collections   rose  from  £57,300 

Chapter  VJjfl 

jOOO)    in   1818-19   to  £63,350  (Rs.   C,33,o00)   in    1825-2G, 

Iifttid     fl 

a  the  Qext  five  years  to  £44.250  (Rs.  4.42,500)  in  1831-32. 

Admiiustratifl 

1  rose  to  £ij1,150  (Rs.  0,11,500)   iu   1833-34  and  again  fell 

LadiI  Revenu^l 

0  (Rs.  6,10,000)  in  1836-37.     In  1837-38  and  1830-40  they 

to  about  £04,900   (Rs.  0,49,000)  which    was  the  highest 

Cted  during  tliese  twenty-two  years  : 

1 

NdaiJc  Land  Bevenue,  JSlS-iS^O. 

■ 
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3i,000 

1600 

34,600 

tooo 

^^H 

^ 

70.00U 

,,. 

82,000 

•  •• 

87,000 

6000 

«8,noo 

12,000 

^^^H 

^Hi   "* 

1,0«,000 

«2.000 

67,000 

... 

(»,000 

M,000 

^^^^H 

^Hp  "* 

8,60.000 

05,000 

3000 

1,06.000 

3000 

1,14,000 

11,000 

l,3<t,0(W 

16,000 

^^^^H 

^ 

OB 

l.M,UOO 

70,000 

... 

70,000 

76,000 

77,  WW 

^^^^H 

189 

fl.TO.OOO 

i,*e,ooo 

1,40,000 

... 

1,U,000 

20,000 

1,^,000 

84,000 

^^^H 

MA. 

^^H 

... 

86 

62,600 

03,000 

1600 

»i.U)0 

1600 

67,600 

3600 

^^^1 

M 

310,600 

... 

30,600 

?5C0 

80.600 

I.I 

81.600 

1000 

^^^^H 

1  ... 

loa 

10,000 

... 

10,000 

... 

17,000 

600 

18,800 

600 

1 

806 

... 

B,T3,00O 

3000 

6,86,0«O 

eooo 

e,io.ouo 

30.500  ( 0,17,500 

b6,O0Q 

m. 

VUl»«t». 

Totkl 

ninUl 

or 

1822-2S. 

1823-34. 

1(J24 -io. 

18«6-3«. 

CvUec- 

tnJu- 
tloaa. 

Oo^^c- 

Re- 

mlA- 
•ioas. 

Culteo- 

Remi»- 

CoUec- 

Bemia- 

kamOL 

tiuu*. 

tkma. 

tiuni. 

■lona. 

tktiis. 

aiona. 

■ 

Wor. 

fU. 

IU. 

Ba. 

as. 

Rs. 

Vi». 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

1 

\  UA 

j     40,000 

23,500 

tsoo 

se,ooo 

1000 

7600 

X7.000 

37,000 

lOOO 

^^H 

'  1,70,000 

M.OOO 

13,000 

84,000 

ffOOO 

81,000 

80,000 

87.000 

OOOO 

^^^1 

... 

a 

1,06,1)00 

63,000 

20«X) 

7it,000 

SOOO 

57.000 

8T,000 

flO.OOi) 

flilOO 

^^^^1 

m* 

111 

«,&0.0OO 

J. 80,000 

11.000 

l.ni.Awi 

0000 

83.600 

70,000 

1,31,1100 

13,000 

^^^^H 

^^^B 

t» 

i.«j,()Oo 

(57.000 

10,(M) 

88,000 

6000 

2D  ,00V 

44,0<H) 

80,000 

6000 

^^^^H 

■ 

189 

1,70,000 

1,46,000 

33,000 

I,U,000 

40,000 

30,000 

os.uoo 

),2i,00O 

M.OOO 

^H 

r 

86 

H7.aoo 

00,600 

6000 

88,000 

80,000 

00,000 

3000 

^^1 

M 

... 

31,000 

... 

80.600 

4600 

16,0001   Ig.ooo  1 

Ml  600 

600 

^^^^H 

B 

ia« 

ld.600 

- 

IS.BOO 

600       11,«XK) 

8000 

lO.iiXi 

1000 

1 

■ 

'     806 

e,28,S00 

ro,600  5.97,ooo|  76,000  g,ao,ow 

s.eo.ooo 

«,3S.600 

04,600 

VilUtca. 

ToUl 

ronUl 

or 

182ft-27. 

1827-38. 

i&28-ni. 

X829-3a 

n. 

Oollec- 

Re- 
niB- 
sion*. 

Collec- 

Re- 

Collec- 

JteinU- 

Collec- 

Romia- 

komiU. 

Uoiia. 

tion*. 

atooa. 

tionc 

siona. 

tioD». 

«ioo». 

1 

1^. 

Bm. 

R*. 

Ra. 

B«. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ra. 

Ba. 

("• 

f   «e.ooo 

*  1.70,000 

10,000 

0£Oo'    27  .nno     260( 

)      34,001 

D       4000 

4600 

800UI 

^^H 

e£,ooo 

'1                     "<  13.00C 

»      77.001 

:>  ]  6,000 

31.000 

8000 

^^^H 

^H 1 

1,08,000 

eo,oiK> 

1.                      "1     i^Oi 

)      63.O0( 

9       KOOO 

30,000 

94,000 

^^^^H 

^^H  ui 

9,80,000 

1,14,000 

2z.    -,  - -■■';i8,o« 

)  i,v>,m 

9    98,000 

s«,uoo 

60,000 

^^^^H 

^^B      M 

1,4«,000 

06.000 

lll.tW' 

t     bO,»0 

^     2«X 

)      0:1,00 

)   16,009 

87,000 

15.000 

^^^^H 

^Hi  ** 

8,70.000 

1,17,600 

44,60< 

9  1,16,W 

»  4&,00< 

)  1,10.001 

}   16,000 

40,000 

46.000 

^^1 

86 

50,600 

flSO 

»      06,001 

9     0OO( 

)      06,00( 

}       4000 

40,000 

17.000 

^^1 

^m 

M 

... 

2»,S00 

«BOl 

9     86,00) 

1)     SOOC 

)      34.001 

)       4000 

80,600 

7600 

^^^^H 

^H 

MB 

... 

17,000 

WW 

»      tt,W 

9       601 

>    Sn.oft 

J       1600 

17,000 

3600 

J 

■   '" 

SOS 

6,4«,600 

1,02,001 

>  8,36,00 

0ei,60( 

)  6,70.00< 

}  l.J6,60( 

J  2,91.000 

1.72,000 

■n 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

^m 

I 
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u           -lion. 
]8IS'J840. 

IfdUik  Land  Revtnut,  JS18-1840—toatiau6A.                                ^ 

Srv-PiTwox*. 

VJIt»8<». 

Total 

renui 

or 

i8ao-si. 

1831  at 

i8iSt-$i.          1 

CuUflo- 

Rcmi»- 

Ooll<c- 

R«mii- 

Oolte<>- 

RcidU- 

kamil. 

Uuiu. 

•luDl. 

tluni. 

•lou. 

lloii*. 

•lutU. 

/,                   -'. 

fU. 

B«. 

Bft. 

lU. 

Kb. 

B& 

Bau 

N.                             1 

},« 

j   4e,oo« 

'  l.TO.OOO 

10,600 

«fi0O 

12.600 

MOO 

MOO 

SKM 

i:i, 

fiS,C>00 

tfi.ooo 

40.000 

81.000 

27,000 

i8,iMn 

i>,,..     . 

as 

l,CW.Oi>0 

M,UO<) 

7000 

Su.OliO 

10,000 

41,000 

I«.0(IO 

Blbtikr 

HI 

{,80,000 

t»8,()00 

85.000 

88,0«) 

30,000 

(£.000 

40.(«aj 

NMk      

«# 

l.«rt,00O 

fti.WH) 

JJOOO 

65,000 

4000 

a<i.sot 

vot 

rtuxtk     

18» 

8.10,000 

1,06,000 

37,0UU 

96,000 

40.000 

4«,000 

37,«00 

ir.~KMn4Ml. 

BidlHi    

8$ 

S7,»00 

4000 

sa.joo 

6000 

17,000 

16,600 

jAykhaxU 

»4 

34,000 

tOOQ 

81,000 

600 

8»,0ci'0 

TOOO 

AbhAim 

ToUl    ... 

t«f 

18,fOO 

16<x> 

IS.BOu  1 

10.600 

xooo 

805 

... 

6.06,600 

1,10,000 

4,12,500 

1,32,000 

J.  99,600 

1.47  JOO 

1 

Scv-DiviBtoira. 

vniafM. 

Total 
rcnuU 

or 

183SS4. 

l«34-36. 

18S6-S0. 

ia8d.».      1 

OoUeo- 

Jtc- 

mis- 
■ioiui. 

Collec- 

Re. 

Wia- 
■iuQB. 

CollM- 

RcmlB- 

Oolko- 

Ronb. 

himil 

tioua. 

Uuiu. 

Uona. 

Uoua. 

Itotta, 

•iona. 

l.—Akwt9dMtf«r. 

Ra. 

B«. 

Ba 

R». 

B. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ra. 

lb. 

^^^^^^^■~ 

NIphfht    ...         ) 
VOIM        ...          \ 

}  lan 

1   ie.ooo 

M.Tn.Ooo 

23,000 

SSOO     17,000 

6000 

IS.OOO 

6500 

10,00V 

0604 

ClUnJor 

n.ovi 

iooo    e3,«io 

is.noo 

ff7,iirti>|  ij.rvm 

W.noo 

SLCd 

Wiidori     . 

es 

1,0M..    ■■  '       ,-■     .:    ' 

■'■               ■■■■■■'     iHH 

SlDiiur 

III 

X,sn 

l^^H 

N'Aaik        

<» 

^H 

l'»lo<l»      

i» 

8,Ty,wO|  i.iSi.'M*'] 

WW.'    I, ifj.'v^-i'-'j -i,*ji.n.t   i,i),ij'jiij    ia,tn.iM         »i:,>,n^i|   ilyH^I 

//.-KtdfuMl. 

Bi«lln     

8S 

... 

u,tooi 

1000 

66,000 

600Q 

«3.000 

800O 

57.000       800 

Jtykheda 

M 

,,, 

«6,000 

MO 

28,00« 

lOOU 

10,000 

1000 

81.600      ao« 

▲bhona    -. 

Total      .. 

V« 

.   ••' 

90,OOU 

lOOU 

22,wn 

1000 

88,000 

600 

ai.fioo       M 

SOS 

e.ii.sooii 

9,r.oo 

S,45,61>P 

73.j/)o  eiOajiw) 

61,600 

»,lD,O0o'l,l-.» 

1 

Sin-DiTuioica, 

Vtlla«Mi. 

Total 
rental 

1837-38. 

1S:>8-S». 

1889-40.             1 

" 

or 

Colleo- 

BemU- 

Cnllee- 

BoinU- 

OoIIao- 

Ramto. 

kamdL 

tkHUk 

aluM. 

lioDa 

aiona. 

tiona. 

eioaa. 

B«. 

Bo. 

Ra. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Ra. 

B» 

KlpbU    ...       ) 
Vcmr      ...        r 

1  136 

J     46,noo         28/00 
'  1,7(1'^                1 

2600 

7600 

POOO 

20,600 

BOOO 

OblmloT 

80O0 

<2.0CO 

81,000 

77,000 

«1,000 

Dlr«Jort    ... 

M 

lA'.'                  ■"> 

sur« 

47,000 

C2.000 

70,000 

4000 

BtnuM      

Ul 

■J.Wi,'"             .      'It 

10,000 

94.000 

48,000 

1.62,000 

11,000 

KMk       

M 

1.*«,0<JU  1        <.'.,000 

»ft0O 

38,000 

90,000 

7&.0W 

4000 

PttodA    

160 

8,TO,000 

l.M.OOO 

0000 

06.000 

68,000 

W7.000 

18,000 

//.-fUntftlli. 

BiKUn     

U 

•  1. 

<ii.oon 

ISOO 

40.000 

tS.600 

02.000 

tSM 

Jtykbed* 

(4 

__. 

80.000 

6000 

ao.ooo 

8000 

K.500 

1600 

AUi«»»    

Totol    ... 

108 

so.aoo 

IWO 

18.MW 

SOOO 

20,000 

1600 

805 

0,40,000 

44,000 

3,78.000 

s,u,&oo 

6.4»,000 

1 

78.600 

At  the  time  of  the  first   survey   settlement    (1840)     ChAndor  wit] 

[U40-IS70. 

its    petty    divieion    Niphdd,    Dindori,  Sinnar,     N^aik,  and    Kavna 

or  Igatpuri,  formed  a  gub-collectorate  under  ALmadnagar  j   part   o 

Nandgaon,  and  Yeola  were  included  in  the  Patoda  sub-division  a 

Abmadnagar ;  Malegaon  including  a  part  of  NAndgaon  and  B£gl&| 

or  8alAnA  iocluding  Kalvau  were  in  Khdndesfa ;  and   Peint  wns  i 

Smoul) 


nAsik 


DAtiro  state.  For  sanrey  pttrposcsj  the  plain  or  desk  and  the  hill  or 
dtiri/f  villages  were  formed  into  two  charges,  the  plain  being  placed 
under  the  survey  department,  and  the  hill-land  under  the  assistant 
collector  Mr.  Tytler.  The  survey  was  begun  iu  the  plain  country 
1838-39  iu  the  Chiindor  sub-division,  and  brought  to  a  close  by 

le  settlemeut  of  the  Pritoda  sob-diviaion  in  1847.     The  Khaudeah 

irtion  of  N^aik  remained  unsettled  until  1868. 

In  the  Ndsik  sub-collectorate,  3G9  plain  villages  were  settled 
itween  1840  aud  1845.-  Qf  these  126  were  in  Ch6ndor,  sixty-three 
Dindori,  111  in  Sinnar,  and  sixty-nine  in  Nasik.  They  occupied 
area  of  1295  square  miles  or  i529,4G9  acres,  578,853  of  which 
^ere  of  Government  assessed  arable  land.'  The  financial  effect  of 
survey  settlement  in  this  area  is  given  in  the  following 
lent.  Compared  with  the  former  total  rental  the  survey 
show  a  reduction  of  fifty-five  per  cent  in  Clxdndor,  of  thirty- 
i  per  cent  in  Dindori,  of  fifty  per  cent  iu  Sinnar,  and  of  forty-five 
»r  cent  in  NAsik,  or  an  average  of  45J  per  cent  for  the  sub- 
sllectorate.  Compared  with  the  collections  at  old  rates  in  tho 
jvious  year,  the  new  assessment  showed  a  reduction  of  thirty  per 
?nt  in  Chjiudor,  of  twenty  in  Dindori,  of  forty-one  in  Sinnar,'  and 
thirty-four  in  NAsik,  or  an  average  reduction  of  thirty-one  per 
snt  over  the  entire  sub-collectorate.  Compared  with  the  average 
Collections  between  the  beginning  of  British  rule  and  the  survey 
settlornent,  the  survey  figures  give  a  decrease  of  fom-  per  cent  in 
Cluiudor,  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  Sinnar,  and  of  fifteen  per  cent  in 
Nrisik ;  in  Dinduri  they  show  an  increase  of  4^  per  cent.  The  final 
result  of  the  survey  rates,  when  the  whole  arable  area  should  be  taken 
for  tiliaffe,  would  be  an  increase  on  past  collections  of  nineteen  per 
cent  in  ChAndor,  of  twenty-two  in  Dindori,  of  twenty -one  in  Sinnar, 
and  of  eighteen  in  Nilsik,  or  an  average  increase  of  twenty  per  cent 
for  the  whole  sub-collectorate' : 


Chapter  \! 

Land 
Administra 

Survey. 
1840-187 


Svb'Collfrli 

mo 


I 


1  Ndiik  SiA-CoUcctoratr  Plain  Fiffo^M,  1$4S. 


Sn>I)ivuioir. 

VUlngw. 

Sqiur« 
mllBB. 

Actea. 

Peroont- 

■<ao( 

banva 

Iknd. 

0<»v«rn- 

meut 
STshle 

Psfcent- 

Ifitnlon 
Ituid. 

Alieimted 

I&nil  in 

0<7v«Tn. 

men  I 

Cliiin<lor 

Dtndort   

BlUIlM      

NMk      

Total    ... 

136 

111 

09 

348 
Ml 

ni 

933,801 
1H>,U3 
30ft.0M 

90 
90 

AOTM. 
1S0,600 

10S.6« 
M,800 

II 

a 
H 

Avrot. 

ir.TW 

39.036 

18,  MO 

MB 

isoe 

839,469 

... 

G7B,a6a 

... 

88,063 

C»i>Uiii  Davi'itoii,  <J  of  lUtb  April  1B46,  pariL  14. 


lOof  19th  October  1874, 
tn  Dtkvidsoa,  6  of  lOtli  April 
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Land 
■tration. 

8»rvey. 


NdMk  Suh^CoOtctorate  SdtUnunt,  18M> .  Ii45. 


Chdndor, 
JSiO-J84S. 


Sra-SivniQR. 

RrorcTTOii. 

CoiXBcna>-a. 

Ooth« 

total 

renUl. 

On  previ- 
ooUMtiooii 

toorcaae. 

DecwMtt. 

einnar 

Mt«Uc 

Tout     ... 

For  onk 
M 
8S 

M> 

FMrnnt. 

SO 

so 

41 
S* 

ftremL 

4 

16 

16 

Per  cmV 
19 

n 

21 

18 

♦tj 

SI 

... 

M 

Bnrrey  returns  of  1844  Bhow  that  exclusive  of  the  town  of  SAsi 
the   snb-collectorate,   that   is  Chindor  Dindori  Binnar  and  N^tk, 
contained  27,885  people,  2S,'ir>i  bullocks  and  bafFaloes,  9340  sheep 
and  goats,  951  horses,  823  carts,  aDd29G4  j>loaghs.^ 

The  following  are  the  available  details  of  the  survey  settlement  in 
the  plain  or  dfish  villages. 

I'he  new  rates  were  introduced  into  the  petty  divisions  of  Miphid 
and  Vozar  in  Ch4ndor  by  Mr.  Goldsmid  in  1840-41,  and  were  extended 
to  the  remaining  villages  of  that  sub-division  by  Lieutenant  Davidson 
in  the  following  year.'  Chttndor  at  that  time  formed  the  eastern 
division  of  the  half  of  the  sub-collectorate  which  lay  north  of  the 
GodAvari.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  tho  Chdndor  rang^ 
on  the  east  by  Pitoda,  on  the  sooth  by  Sinnar,  and  on  tha 
west  by  Dindori.  It  contained  12d  Government  villages  and  covered 
Ml  area  of  about  222,700  acres.'  The  measurement  of  all  and  th© 
classification  of  forty-one  of  the  villages  were  finished  by  July  1840. 
The  settlement  was  introduced  into  the  villages  of  Nipli6.d  and 
Vozar  in  1840-41,  and  into  the  rest  of  the  sub-division  in  1841-42. 

The  diagram  annexed  to  the  survey  report  for  the  petty  divisions 
of  Niph4d  and  Vozar  shows  that,  during  the  twenty-two  years  ending 
1889-40,  of  a  total  nominal  rental  of  £4600  (Rs.  46,000),  the 
collections  had  varied  from  £450  (Rs.  4500)  in  1829-30  to  £2700 
(Rs.  27,000)  in  1825-26  and  1827-28,  and  averaged  £1 850  (Rs.  18.500). 
and  remissions  had  varied  from  £100  (Rs.  1000)  in  1821-22,  1823-24. 
and  1825.26  to  £1700  (Rs.  17,000)  in  1824-25,  and  averaged  £448 
(Rs.4480).« 


I  Captikin  Davidson.  47  of  29th  Norember  1845,  in  Ntoik  Survey  Report  ftlOof  1874. 

5  •       *         "  "      ;  '  "  *    "  •   '       1841)  writes  to  the   Revenue    <"  '        nor, 

'  E  I  of  the  gordeii  land,  the  survey  ■  lot 

■nl;  li erythiiig  prepared    for  the  intrt"  i  bo 

new  r&tee,  which, '  distreasedstatcof  some  of  the  villages.  eh<'  /ht 

into  operation  eulh  i  vt<>  form  the  basis  of  the  approaching  yeai  I.  i>t.' 

Bom.  Ortv.  Sol.  CXXX.  i>«rt  11.  66. 

>  There  were  besides  twenty -aeven  alienated  villagei  with  ■  total  rental  of  Ra.  SA,700. 
The  alienated  revenue  in  (^vernment  villages  amounted  to  Rs.  35,8.18.  *'  "  ''  aid 
doubted  tho  vwlidity  of  the  title  by  which  many  ftlienated  vdliiges  and  ]oa 

o£r«nt-freoland  in  ChAndor  were  (1840)  heM.     liom.  Gov.  Sel.  OX.XX.  j J. 43. 

*  Tho  iletiitlii  we  :  In  the  fir»i  four  yearn  of  British  rule,  COLi-KiTiO)«s  ifwe  Irom 
»boui  R»  18.000  tn  1818-19  to  Rs.  24,.'}iK')in  18l:I-22;  and.  with  a  f.^ll  in  the  next  yoar 
of  about  Ks,  2000.  they  rose  to  Ra.  a.S.((O0  in  1!S2.V24.  Then  came  the  year  of  famine, 
IS'^M-'^S.    whoa   the    re\-eBue  fell  to  Bs.    7oOO.     la    the  following  year  it   rgae  t« 


DeCCABj 


The  diftgr&u  for  the  Chindor  ra&mlatd&r's  dirision  shows  that 
during  the  twenty-three  years  ending  1840-41,  of  a  total  nominal 
reiital  of  £17,000  (Ra.  1,70,000),  the  collections  had  varied  from 
£2100  (Rs.  21,000)  in  1829-30  to  £9300  (Ra.  93,000)  in  1840-41 
and  averaged  £0710  (Rs.  67,100),  and  remissions  had  varied  from 
X200  (Rs.  2000)  in  1833-34  to  £6000  (Rs.  60,000)  in  1824-25  and 
averaged  £1596  (Es.  15,900} .» 

In  framing  his  rates  for  the  petty  divisjons  of  NiphSd  and  Vozar, 
ir.   Goldsmid  was  guided  by  a  consideration  of  the  rates  fixed  in 
ther  paHs  of  the  country,  the  existing  nominal   assessment   in 
Tiphiia  and  Vozar,  tho  payments  for  a  series  of  years,  the  effect 
rhich   these   payments   seemed   to   have   had    on  the  people,  the 
ige  in  the  value  of  money,   and   the   existing   etato  of  tillage, 
ition,  and  markets.     These  considerations  led  him  to  propose 
illowing  rates  which    were  sanctioned  by  Government.      In 
)p  lands,  nine  classes  ranging  from  a   maximum   acre-rate  of 
).l)  to  aminimum  of  3|rf,  ((W,  2^);  in  channel-watered  garden 
inds,   twelve  classes  ranging  from  a  maximum  of  16«.  (Rs.  8)  to  a 
lum  of  Gs.  (Rs.  3) ;  and  in  well- watered  garden  lands,  five  classes 
__ingfrom  a  maximum  of  8s.  (Rs.  4)  to  a  minimum  of  4«.  (Rs.  2). 
10  survey  rental  at  these  rates  amounted  to  £2192  (Rs.  21,920), 
.that   ia    compared    with    the  old    total    rental    (Rs.    46,000),    a 
luction   of   tiftv-two   per  cent.     Compared  with  the   collections 
9,  20,500)  of  1839-40,  the  collections  (Rs.  17,607)  of  1840-41  at 
enrvey  rates  showed  a  rednction  of  fourteen  per  cent,  a  reduction 
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lln.  57.000,  «g»in  fell  to  Ra.  19,000  in  1S25.27,  and  roao  to  Ra.   27,000  in  1827-28. 

I  \t  two  years  it  again  fell  to  Rs.  4500  in  1829.30.     It    then  rose  in  ths 

car  to  R«^  19,500.  and  fell  in  the  next  two  years  to  Rs.  5500  in  1832  33 

'^  ro  was  ft  rise  and  fall  in  every  alternate  yenr,  the  higheat  amoanta 

Rs.    22.000   in    18.3.3-34,    Rs.    2.t.500   in    1837-38,  and    Rs.  20.600 

:  :  ,  ...     the  lowest  Rs    IG.OOO  in  1^3G-37,  and  Rs.  7500  in    1838-39.     Tha 

•verxkgc    coiiectiona   during    this    whole    period    of   twenty -two    years  (1818-1840) 

smoirntod  to  Ra.  IS.OCX)  out    of  a  nominal  rental  of  Ra.  46, (MM).     During  the  same 

period  Ra:Mi.Hsi()>s  varied  almost   as  ranch    as    collections.     In  the  first  two  yeara 

none    woro   wanted,  while  in  the   next  t^l'ee  years  they  rose  to    Ra.  2.51)0.    Thou 

IT  '         •-"    -     "     '        -'     following  year,    they  rose  to  R»,  17,000  in  1824-25 

■.     In  the  reniaitiiug  fourteen   years   they  oniouutod 

,U12  ;  Ra.  9000  in  1S38-39 ;  Rs.  6500  in  1830-31  and 

;  .        .         .KJU   in  Is3d3«i;    Rs.    5000    in    1834.35   and  18,39-40;    Ha.  4000  ia 

''JO  in  1832.33  aud  1833-34  ;  and  Ra.  2500  in   1837-38.     Diagram  in 

'  XXX.  part  11.41, fW. 

lie  :  In  the  lirtit  four  year*  COLLBCTIOKS  steadily  roae  from  Rs.  70,000 

■^   ,000  in   1821-22.     They  then  began  to  fall  till  they  reached 

In  the  next  year  thcv  rose  to  Rs.  87,000  and  again  fell  to 

1  hen  rining  to  Rs.  87,000  in  1827-28,  thev  Main  fell  in  the 

)«>  in  1829-30.     In  the  next  nioe  yoara  the  highest  collcc- 

;3.34  and  Rs.  87.000  in  1837-38 ;  and  the  lowest  Ra.  27,000 

.1  1H38-30.   They  th«n  roae  to  Ra.  93,000  in  1840-41.     The 

,,'  this   whole  period  of  twenty-three   years  (1818  •  1841) 

ol.imi  out    of    a    total  rental  of    Rs.    1,70,00<J.     Duriug  theso 

-i  varied  oa  much  aa  collections.    In  the  first  two  ye^irs  they  wers 

II    the    nest  two  years  they  ruse  to  Ra.  12,000  in  18i'l-22,  and  in 

l'>  ilH.  6000  in  1823-24.     Then  came  the  bad  year  of  1824-25 

~  1.  i  t-<  Hs    fiO.nOO      In  the  remaining  years  they  were  R«.  9000 

•  too    in  1827-28,    Rs.    16,000  in    1828-29, 

I,  R».  31,000  in  1831-33.   Ra.    18,000   in 

in.i.^.vi,    .;->     I.  ..««>  in  1834-35  and  1835-36,  Ra.   21,000  in 

1837  38.  Ra.    32.00i)  in  1838-39.  Rs.  21,000  in    18^9-40,  oud 

Diagram  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXXX.  put  II.  48.68. 
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which  in  Mr.  Goldsmid's  opinion  the  state  of  the  villages  reqaired. 
In  sanctioning  these  rates  Government  noticed  that  tin        *  A 

fifty-two  per  o«nt  in  the  whole  domand  was  to  %  grontr  vl, 

as  the  old  total  bad  never  been  realised.  The  i*otaal  sacntice  wotild 
probably  bo  Bmall,as  average  past  collections  for  the  twenty-twoyeani 
ending  18y()-iO  amounted  to  between  £1800 and  £1ROO  (Rs.  18,000 
and  Rh.  10,000),  and  under  the  new  rates,  when  tho  whole  arabloarea 
«v*as  under  tillage,  the  revenue  would  be  £2192  (Rs.  21,920).  An 
unifurm  system  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  lau'^'    *  '  A 

Hufforod  severely  from  the  Oiactions  of  hereditary  i-i  ja 

officers.' 

The  .siiiiiu  riiips  were  extended  to  the  remaining  part  of  the 
sab-diviaion  in  1841 -42,  Compared  with  tho  old  nouiiniJ  rental  of 
£17,038  (Rs.  1,70,380),  the  survey  rental  of  £7G37  (Rh.  7(3.370)  on 
the  entire  andilo  area  showed  a  reduction  of  fifty-livo  per  cent,  and 
compared  with  the  average  of  collections  (Rs.  67,10,3)  during  the 
twenty- three  years  ending  lii40-41,an  increase  uf  thirteen  per  cent.* 
Chdiulor  Settlenumt,  1840-1843. 
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After  Chdndor  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  (1842-43) 
into  tho  si.Kty-three  plain  villages  of  Dindori.  The  survey 
measurement  and  classification  of  this  part  of  tho  sub-col lectorate 
were  finished  by  October  1842.  At  that  time  Diudori  formed  the 
western  division  of  the  half  of  the  sub-collectorate  which  lay  north  of 
the  Goditvari.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Chdndor  range, 
on  the  east  by  Chdndor,  on  the  south  by  Nasik,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Peint  state.  As  Dindori  touched  on  the  west  tho  hill  tract 
that  stretches  from  Trimbak  to  thafort  of  Saptashring,  it  was  tnoro 
within  the  iuHuence  of  the  hills,  and  hud  a  less  uncertain  rainfall 
than  Chandor.  The  diagram  annexed  to  the  survey  report  shows 
that  during  the  twenty-four  years  ending  1841-42,  of  a  nominal 
rental  of  £10,800  (Rs.  1,08,000)  the  coUectious  had  varied  from 


»  Mr.  Golilsmid,  IS.'i,  Ist  Xovemlier  1S40,  ami  Lieut.  D.ividaon,  2lBt  Oololxir  li 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  l\\  .KX  iwrt  IT.,  40  -  42,  67.  Mr.  Ueid,  Chiuf  SecreUry,  to  Rcvv 
Comir-  ■■ •"■      '  — '    ^'   ••,L184I,   Ditto,  65. 

'I  it  II.  68.     In  the  entire  itub-ili\'inion  the  avengo  put 

coUe  ,    .Ltlement  amounted  to  Ra.  01,227,  while  the  coUoctiona 

ftt  aurvey  n(«8  in  lbi'6  mmoixated  to  Ba,  1>3,3(H>.  Boon.  Gov.  R«t.  Rec  1608  of  1644, 
W. 
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£3600  (Rs.  36,000)  in  1829-30  to £7800  (Ha.  78,000)  in  1841-42  and 
mvoragod  £(iOOO  (Rs.  60,000),  and  remissions  hatl  varied  from  £200 
(Rs.  2000;  in  1H22-23,  1823-24.  1827-28,  1833-34,  1840-41,  and 
isn-42,  to  £3700  (Rs.  37,000)  in  1824-25,  and  averaged  £737 
(i;^.  7370).» 

Snrvey  returns  of  1841  show  tbafc  the  siity-tkree  plain  villages  of 
"  1(jri'had  23,403  people,  29,479  bullocka  and  buffaloes,  1056 
i..i;e:5,  5006  sheep,  058  carts,  and  942  ploughs.'^ 

Itfl  nearness  to  the  Sahyddria  made  Dindori  less  b'ablo  to  dronght 

than  ChAndur.    At  the  same  time  its  old  assessment  was  much  Hffhtor 

than  in  Cbandor;  for,  while  the  comparative  richness  of  the  soils  of 

Dindori  and  Chandor  was  as  twelve  to  thirteen,  the  average  acre 

rate  in  Dindori  was  only  2a.  2{d.  (Rs.  1-1-6)  compared  with  3s.  7^d. 

(Rs.  1-13-0)  in  Chandor,  or  forty  per  cent  less.     Besides  thi.s,   two- 

tfjirds  of  the  Dindori  people  added  to  their  earnings  as  hnsbandmen, 

^y  bringing  timber  from  the   SahyAdri  forests  to  the    local  marts 

rom  which  it  was  carted  to  Njisik  or  to  Ahmadnagar.  Owing  to  these 

IU80S  the  collections  in  Dindori,  during  seasons  of  unusual  failure, 

rere  never  so  far  below  the  average,  nor  those  in  good  years  so   far 

kbovo  the  average  aa  in  Chitudor.     As  regards  markets  the  two 

lb-divisions  were  mnch  on  a  par.     Its  more  certain   rainfall  was  a 

?a8on  for  filing  higher  rates  in  Dindori  than  in  Chdndor.    But  the 

lifferenco  was  so  slight   that   Lieutenant  Davidson  did  not  think 

It   prudent  to   impose   higher    rates.     At    the   ChAndor  rates   ih© 

Dindori    survey   rental  amounted   to    £7450   (Rs.    74,500).       The 

financial  effect  of  this  settlement  was  a  reduction  of  thirty  per  cent 

on  the  old  nominal  rental  of  £10,800  (Rs.  1,08,000),  and  when  the 

entire   arable  area  should  oe  brought  under  tillage,  a  rise  of  abont 

t-^  nty-five  per  cent  on  average    collections.     Compared  with  the 

.     :  •-•tions  (Rs.  78,000)  of  1841-42,  the   collections  (Rs.  63,000)  at 

<^y  rates  in  1842-43  showed  a  redaction  of  about    twenty  per 
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I  The  dcUils  »re  :  With  a  fall  in  1819-20  from  Rs.  62,000  to  Rs,  57.000,  the 
C0LLJ5<rrioN»  rose  to  Ra.  70.000  in  1823-24,  aud  fell  the  next  year  (1824-25)  to 
Rs.  ."JTt^Wi.  In  the  next  four  ye.nrfl  they  vnrieil  from  Ra.  60,000  in  l8ifi-27  to 
JU.  TOfiOO  in  H'.':  ■."^.  Thnv  fh-^n  f.'II  to  R«.  36,000  in  1829  30,  and,  rising  to 
f  n   fell  to    Rs.  41. 000  in  1832-33,  and  ro«t?  to 

.  pt  in    l8'H-35   when   they   aiuoanted   to 

■■lis  a  Bt«ady  increase  until  they  reached 

diiriug  thia  ivhnle  jHjnod  of  twenty- 

■■     .      .  -ut  of  a  nominal  rental  of  R*.  1,08,000. 

ii'  I  no    t{KMi«iioX!3  were   granted.     lu  the    next  four    years, 

1  they   were   Ra.   .S7,000,    they   varied  from  Rs.  2lH)0  in 

•J*K     Itt  the  nest  aerjii  years,  exuopt  in  1827-28  when 

1-30   when    they  were  Ra.  24.000,  they  varied   from 

'     n    1832-3S,     In  the  romniiiinKnine  ycaia.  except 

I,  they  varied  froin  Ra.  2iWi>  in  1!S33-:U.  1&40'41, 

Lieutenant  Davidsou,  2.1,   14th  October  i£i42, 

+.201. 
I  u  uii  ttie  old  total  rental  was  fifty  per  cent  and  the  iscrea«fi 

u  th^  »nr>*ey  ftettk-nient  was  twenty-sLx  per  ceait.  Bora. 
'Uci^tiona  before  the  iinrvey  settlement  ainoant«d 
(  aorvey  rates  amounted  in  l&i3  to  U*.  03,847> 

r     l.-\j.,     JUVT.      i......      ,^,vjyj,      4.«,,     i'j'Jt 
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The  survey  was  next  introduced  into  Sinunr,  Forty -three  villages 
were  settled  in  18+3-44!  and  the  remaining  aiity-eight  in  the 
following  year.  On  the  north,  Sinnar  was  separated  from  Chandor 
by  the  GodAvari,  on  the  east  and  south  it  waa  bounded  by  Kopargaon 
and  Sangamner,  now  both  in  Ahmadnagar,  and  on  the  west  by  Nisik. 

In  the  group  of  forty-three  villages,  during  the  twenty-five 
yewa  ending  1842-13,  oat  of  a  total  nominal  rental  of  £l'l,r>00 
(Rs.  1,15,OOU),  collections  varied  from  £1400  (R«.  U.OOO)  in  1824-23 
to  £7500  (Rs.  75.(»<V))  in  1840-41,  and  averaged  £5000  (Rs.  50,000), 
and  remissions  vaiiod  from  about  £50  (Rs.  500)  in  1S18-19,  1819-20, 
1833-34,  and  1835-36,  to  £3200  (Rs.  32,000)  in  1824-26,  and  averaged 
£840  {Re.  8400). » 

The  diagram  for  the  entire  Sinnar  sub-division  shows  that  dnn'ngf 
the  twenty-five  years  ending  iy42-43,  of  a  nomin.il  rental  of 
£28,000  (Rs.  2,80,000),  collections  varied  from  £3250  (Rs.  32,500) 
in  1824-25  to  £H5,<iOO  (Rs.  1,60,000)  in  1842-43  and  averaged 
£11,400  (Rs.  1,14.000),  and  remissions  varied  from  £200  (Rs.  2,000) 
in  1818-19  and  iol'J-20,  to  £7000  (Rs.  70,000)  in  1824-25,  and 
averaged  £2080  (Rs.  20,800) .» 


1  fi.„  .)..♦.,:],  o(  ^jjg  group  of  forty-three  villages  show  tbiit,  in  the  Brat  five  yrars 
the  ss  roue  steadily  from  lis.  40,000  ui    lhlS-19  to  Ra.  57,0(X»  in  1822-03. 

Th.  I  to  Rs.  14,000  in  18-24-2.'>,  Aii<i,  after  rising  to   R«.  63.000  in  the  n»rt 

year,  agum  toll  to  Ka.  50,000  in  1826  27.  They  aj?ain  n«se  to  Rs,  56,000  in  )8'27-2d 
•ntl  fell  in  the  next  two  ycur*  tf)  R«,  1(».OO0.  Again,  with  an  increase  of  Rs.22,0(K)in 
1830-.'{1,  thu«y   fell   t  •  R^.   26.000  in   1832  33.     Tbey  roae  in  the  folio ul  to 

Rs.  fil. 000,  liud,  during;  the  next  nine  years   ISiM-lS+S,  varied  from   li  in 

133'?-3'J  to  Rs.  "-'MM'   "    1^0-41.      Ihe  jtverage  colloctions  daring  the  \. ,.  ..dd 

of  twenty-five  unted  to  a  littlo  ovt^r  Rb,    60,000  of  *  nominaJ   ronUI  of 

Rs.    1,1.5.000.  s's  varied  aa  greatly  as  coUections.     In  the  lir«t  five  years 

thov  steadily  rose  irum  ul>out  Rs.  5<X)  in  Us  1 8- 19  to   Rs.  (5000  in  1822  23.     In  1824-26 
thev  amounted  to   Rs.  32,000;   in  lS2y-30  to  Rs.  20,000; in  1832-.^'^  to  R*.  17,000  ; 
in  ";-  n't.  14,000;  in  1831-32  to  Rs.  13,0(X> ;  in  1841-42  to  "^        "  ""'•-"  1, 

en  M  and  1S35-36,  when  they  were  Rs.  500,  in  the  rtv  y 

v»ii..-..  11. .111  n)i.  3(N'0  to  Hs.  5000.  Captain  Davidson,  27,  2nd  Novl,...  ....  .^..^r.  .^.jia. 

Gov.  Rev.  Hoc.  1G(>8  of  1844,  17S- 102, 

8  Tlio  details  of  the  entire  SmuakT  sub-division  aro  :  In  the  fint  Tive  yeATS  tlw 
Collections  steadily  rose  from  Rs.  9o,000in  1818-19  to  Rs.  1,3»),000  in  1822-23.  They 
then  began  to  fall  till  they  reached  Rs.  32,500  in  1824-25.  In  the  next  .vear  th*y 
roM  to  Rs.  1,31,000,  and  then  falling  in  one  year  and  rising  in  another,  they  fell  to 
Bm.  £6,000  in  1829-30.  In  the  follotving  year  they  rose  to  Rs.  98,000,  in  the  next 
two  years  fell  to  Rs.  65,000.  and  again  rose  to  Rs.  1,40,000  in  1833-34.  Since  then, 
with  a  fall  in  one  year  and  arise  in  another,  they  woounted  to  Rs.  1 ,43,000  in  1^37-38  ; 
and  then  fallimr  to  lU  l>4,(X/0  in  1S3S-39,  again  ros«  to  Re.  1,52,000  in  1839-401,     In 


Most  of  the  Sinnar  landholders  were  (1 84eS)  sunk  in  the  deepest 
poverty.     Their  very  small   household  and  personal  expenditure.  Land 

rerything  in  fact  seemed  to  show  that  the  assessment  exhausted    AdxaioistTl 
>e  whole  profit  of  their  land,  barely  leaving  them  a  fair  return,  for  Bami 

leir  own  and  their  cattle's  labour  together  with  the  coat  of  field  Sinnar 

Is  and  secd.^  2S4S-iS4 

The  survey  rates  of  Chfindor^  and  Dindori  were  extended  to 
nnar,  and  as  the  Sinnar  soil  was  poorer  its  actual  assessment  was 
uch  lower  than  in  the  two  other  sub-diviaions.*  Compared  with 
former  nominal  rental  of  £11,468  (Rs.  1,14.,680),  the  total 
ey  rental  of  the  group  of  forty-three  villages  amounted  to  £5450 
s.  54,500)  or  a  decrease  of  over  fifty -two  per  cent.  The  collections 
the  first  year  of  survey  settlement  (1843-44),  amounting  to 
288  (Rs.  42,880),  showed  an  immediate  decrease  of  forty-one  per 
'nt  on  the  revenue  (Rs.  73,101)  of  the  previous  year  and  of  fifteen 
cent  compared  with  the  average  revenue  (Rs.  50,461)  of  tho 
t  twenty-five  years  (1818-1843).  When  the  whole  arable  area 
oold  be  brought  under  tillage  the  survey  rental  would  show  an 
tocrease  of  seveu  per  cent  over  the  average  collections  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  ending  1843.  The  fioancial  effect  of  the  survey  rates  on 
the  entire  sub-division  of  Sinnar  was  a  decrease  of  fifty  per  cent  on 
the  old  nominal  rental  Compared  with  the  collections  (Rs.  1,60,000) 
of  1842-43,  the  survey  collections  (Rs.  82,000)  of  1844-46  show  a 
rease  of  forty-eight  per  cent.  If  the  whole  arable  area  was 
ought  under  tillage  the  survey  rental  (Rs.  1,38,14^)  would  show 
%n  increase  of  twenty-one  per  cent  compnred  with  tho  average 
collections  (Rs.  1,13,954)  in  tho  twenty-five  years  ending  18-t2-43.* 

The  next  part  of  the  district  into  which  the  survey  was  introduced  ^((WIi^J 

was  a  group  of  sixty-nine  villages  in  the  plain  part  of  N&sik.'  W4f^| 


ot  1 

U»c 


thn  na^ct  three  year«  tbey  were  Rs.  1.45,000  in  1841-42  tud  Km.  1,60,000  in  1840-41 

n  M.     The  average  oollpctiona  liurifig  the  whole  i)eriod  of  twentjr-five  years 

I  ttmotintcd    to    ahmit   Ri,  1,14,001)  of   a,  nmninal    ronUl  of  Ra,   2,80,000. 

'  ■■  '  ,  .      ,  .  f^^^  jj^  2000 in 

III   lSi;:J24.     In 

- ,-.,  1^.  .  ., ;  .  ^.  .--     -.,,  1...  ;...,    .  .  ;..  ...J:.  27,  Rs.  28.000; 

,  lU.  I8,0m>;  in  l82«-'-»y.  Ra.  'M.WU :  m  Ib'-'yriO,  Rd.  ftO,l>0O ;  in   18.'Xi-31, 

)  ;  in   1S.11  r?e,    Rs     .10,000;    in     1832  33,    Rs.     40,000;    id     ia33-34,    no 

H«;  in  18.15-3R.  Ra.    4000;  in   1836.17,  Rs.   25,000; 

:9,  Re,  43,000;  in  1830-40.   R*..   11,000;  in    1S40-41, 

i:  ■:,    tin.  ;(U.UOO;  and  in  1842-43,  Rs.  10,000.     Captain  David«oD, 

■^■■^  365  of  1.3th  November  1843,   para  11,  in   Sinnar  Survey 
1  m,  «ov.  Rev.  Rec.  1668  of  1844,  173-175. 


'.  1  to  annas  '2^  ;  garden,  channel-watered,  Rs.  8  to  Ra.  3» 

i,  R«.  4  to  Rs.  2. 

iurvey  acre  rate  on  the  dry-ctrop  land  of  Ohindor  wmm  Ra,  0-9-8, 
vge   rate  of  the  dry  "      "   of  Sinnar  waa  lis.    0-7-10.    Snrvey 

[jam  14,  in  Survey  II  'f  1874. 

i.i   of  llUh    N'ovftiiihoi    ,    ,..,i7.     The   reduotion  in  CThAndor  wan 

ir  ocnt.  and  in  Diiulori  it  waa  only  314  per  cent      Captiiin  Davidson,  31  u< 
SI  \'<li.  11 1'.i  :;      Cujitain  Davi.Uon,  35,  23rd  N*;vemlJer  1844,  paran.  22,  2o 
1 

■■  ^^ODsisted  (1847)  of  112  villages,  of  which  sizty-nine  plain 
ifc;ii  ■,  ii;^i^;>--i  n«ru  Oovemment  property,  and   twenty-eijjht  were  alienate 
n.  J.  Day,  Obli  March  1845,  paraa.  5  and  G,  ia  Niiaik  Survey  Rep.  6  of 
1845. 
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Thpy  were  Bottlod  in   l8ii-45.     The  meastLrements  were  bogTin 

ISIJ  and  finished    in    1844,  and  the  classi filiation  wh"    ' '-i 

A.[iril  and  finished  in  December  184^1.     The  Nasi  k  sub-  wj 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Dindori,  on  the  north-east  by  > 
the  oAst  by  Sinnar,  on  the  soutli-cast  by  the  Akola  sul 
Ahnuulnngar,  on  the  south  by  the  Kavoui  sub-division^  and  on 
weHt  by  the  Trimbak  petty-division.  The  total  area  of  the  BU 
division  was  estimated  at  about  354  square  iniles  or  22G,604  ac 
Of  these  231  square  miles  or  147,826  acres  were  occupied  b 
8ixty>niue  Ooveroment  plain  villages,  32  J  square  miles  or  20,70l 
acro8  by  fifteen  Government  bill  villages,  and  90§  square  miles  a 
68,078  acres  by  t\yenty.eight  alienated  villages.  Darin tr  th 
twenty-sbc  years  ending  1843-4'i,  of  a  nominal  rental  of 
(Its.  1,46,000)  collections  had  varied  from  £2000  (Rs. 
in  1824-25  to  £8800  (Rs.  88,000)  in  1842-43,  and  averaged  .t;ti73( 
(Rb.  07,500),  and  remissions  had  varied  from  £50  (Rs.  500)  it 
1833-34  to  iS4400  (Rs.  44,000)  in  1824-26,  and  averaged  £7GS 
(Rs.  7650).» 

The  lands  of  the  NAsik  sab-division,  which  were  shnt  In  by  hill 
on  thu  west,  south,  and  part  of  the  east,  were  rough  in  the  west  an< 
Bonth,  and  gradually  grew  more  level  towards  the  north  and  east 
The  country  was  bare  of  trees,  except  in  the  south  where  were  largt 
ntango  groves.  Some  of  the  villages  on  the  north  bank  of  th4 
Godiivnri  were  famous  for  their  rich  black  soil.  The  drainagi 
friim  its  hills  gave  Nusik  a  bettor  water-supply  than  either  Sinnn 
or  Chaudor,  tliough  the  deep  channels  prevented  the  water  bein/ 
much  nsed  for  irrigation.*  The  rainfall  was  heavier  and  lea 
changeable  than  either  in  Chdndor  or  Sinnar.  Ndsik  was  alaq 
better  off  for  roads  than  the  neighbouring  sub-divisions.  The  whole 
of  the  traffic  lietweeu  the  inland  parts  and  the  coast  passed  througl 
Ndnik  by  two  main  routes  to  Agra  and  to  Ndgpur.  Along  th« 
Bombay-Agra  road,  which  passed  through  eighteen  miles  of  tha 
west   of   the  district,  an  immense  quantity  of  groceries,    English 


1  The  dia^Tiun  onnexetl  to  the  survey  report  ahofra  that  dnring  the  first  four  yean 
of  British   rule  the  Ccru.nmoNS  loso    from  ftbout  Ra.  70,000  in  1SI8-19  to  ».boui 
lis.  Ti,hm  iu  1R2I-22.     In  the    next    year    they  fell   to  Its.   67,000  and   row  M 
Re.  82.000  in    18-J3-24.     Then  came   the  year  of  famine  1824-25,  when  the  reTenUi 
realised  amounted  to  about  Rs.  2f»,0(K)  only.     In  the  next  year  the  collections  r>i«e  u 
Ri>.  80,000,  and,  with  *  fall  of  aln.ut  Ra.  14,000  in  1820-27, "amouutc»l  to  Rs.  80,000  iq 


1827-28.  Inthti: 
ill  the  following 
\h  ■  ■-■•^'•■'  ■•■  ' 
II 

J), 

there  wore  no  i 
«K.ut  Re    44,00<i 
in    \s:\- 
the  i< 
16Ui  -\ 
2  Til 
•crea  a< 

yielding  Rs.  2i,  > 
Sinnar  0707  acn-.- 
was  6  in  Ditiduri, 


5th  March  t$4S,  para.  18  and  .Statumcnt  B. 


ars  they  fell  to  Ra.  37,000.  and,  aft«ir  rising  to  Rs.  64.000 
fell  to  Rs.  36,500  iu   1882-33.  anothur  bad  year.     Sin 
.. I, ...,,..■..  ....N-  I'-    -i^  iiiwi   Micro  was  ft  St    'I- 

!  S  the  year 
y      Iu  the  I 
Iu  ibi2-2,'^  Uicy  i»ni.tuiitcd  to'Rs.  10,000  i  iu  J6:i4-2S  to 
■  to  Rs.  10.000;  in  1828  29  and  1829-30  to  Rv  !5/iOO; 
ls:iS  39  to  Rs.  20,000:  in  1841-42  to  R*.  I  in 

■i;.a  from   Rs.  fiOO  to  R«.  (JTKW.     Capt.v  ,  0, 

,),  M,,  1,  1SI-.   Rom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo. 

1166  wells  ii4  Niiaik.  ">.=iO 

■>  ;  in  PhAndor  there  V  roa 

wcif  lrki2  ttcrea  yielding  Re.  2."i,y."i:^;  and  in 

The  percentage  proportion  of  gar.len  la&d 

i  lu  L  hrimlor,  and  2^  iu  Bumar.     Eneiga  U.  J.  Day, 


Ooccui.] 


clotli,  iron,  metals,  rice,  and  salt  passed  inward  to  BThAndesh  and 
HAlwa,  and  tliere  was  a  vast  coaatward  traflBc  in  country-made 
g:ood3,  cotton,  and  opium.  This  traffic  was  likely  (1845)  to  incrfiase 
when  the  Tal  pass  road  was  finished.  The  N^pur  road  left 
Horabay-Agra  road  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Niisik  and 
:k  eaat  across  Chdndor  and  Pdtoda  through  the  Nizim's 
territories  to  BerAr  and  Ndgpnr.  Along  this  route,  which  was  not 
a  made  road,  great  quantities  of  cotton  and  grain  passed  from  the 
inland  districts  to  the  coast.  The  made  road  from  Nasik  to  Sinnar 
had  little  traffic,  as  the  coastward  trade  took  across  country  track 
\ifiicb  joined  the  Bombay- Agra  road  about  nine  miles  south-west  oi 
Nilsik. 

Exclusive  of  Ndsik  with  22,502  people  the    sub-diyision  had  a 

Sopolation  of  27,885  or  115  to  the  square  mile,  against  100  in 
>indori  and  10-t  in  Sinnar.*  The  people  were  (1845)  very  badly  off, 
labouring  under  pinching  poverty.  But  this  poverty,  in  Mr. 
Day^s  opinion,  was  due  not  to  excessive  rates  of  assessment,  but  to 
the  extravagant  marriage  expenses  which  the  poorest  thought  it 
necessary  to  incur.  Their  want  of  foresight  and  self-control 
plunged  them  into  the  hands  of  moneylenders  and  other  extortioners. 
The  j>eople  complained  bitterly  of  the  help  that  the  Government 
^■nvo  to  the  moneylenders  in  recovering  their  debts.  In  Mr.  Day's 
•  ■;  it  ion  the  system  of  borrowing  at  exorbitant  rates  must,  in  spite  of 
light  assessment,  keep  the  people  low  and  depressed.* 

On  account  of  its  surer  rainfall  and  its  better  markets  higher 
rates  were  fixed  for  Nasik  than  had  been  inti-oduced  into  Sinnar, 
Dindori,  or  Cb^ndor.  The  sixty-nine  villages  were  divided  into 
threo  classes,  and,  according  to  position,  their  dry-crop  soils  were 
at  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  per  cent  above  the  rates 
1  ij  in  the  other  sub-divisions.*    In  the  villages  near  Ndsik 

garden  lands  were  assessed  at  twenty-five  per  cent  above  the  rates 
introduced  in  the  other  sub-divisions.*  In  one  case,  the  village  of 
8ithpur  which  supplied  N&sik  with  most  of  its  vegetables,  the  rates 
were  raised  fifty  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  these  new  rates  was  a  survey  rental  of  (Rs.  79,272), 
or  a  fall  of  forty-five  per  cent  from  the  former  nominal  rental 
(}U.  1,46,000).  Compared  with  the  collections  (Ks.  87,000)  of  the 
r  before  survey  (1843-44),  the  survey  collections  (Rs.  57,000)  of 
i.7ii4-45  showed  a  fall  of  thirty-four  per  cent,  and,  compared  with 
the  average  collections  (Rs.  07,215)  of  the  twenty-six  years  ending 
1843-44,  a  fall  of  fifteen  per  cent.     If  the  whole  arable  area  was 
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"""   ''■""f!s    refer    only    to    the  Oovemnient  villajfea    in    each  anb-divwion. 

•  nty-eiglit  «houatod  villkgca,  many  of  wbich  were  very  popaJous, 

("t.'nri  iieoplo  tir  185  to  the  square  mile,  which  was  very  ooDaiaerably 

i>  of  the  other  Bub-divisions.     Mr.  Day,  6th  March  18^, 

.>avidson,  47  of  29th  November  1845. 

.  ath  March  1845,  para.  29. 

rates,  tixed  for  Ch.lndor,  Dindori,   and  Sinnof.    Were   maximam 
1  f^t.     Mr.  lilane,  Rev.  Com.  724  of  "ilat  May  1843. 
lUat  the  rates  referred  to  are  those  contained  in  Gi)vernment 
These  varied  from  lU.  2-10  to  H«,  5-7-8i  per  tfig/ia,'    Gov. 
37()4  Oi  29tli  July  1845. 
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'Alienated.  P^toJ?  A  ^^"'^7-tv'^o  q 
tt'ietjated.  Tli«"J)  "'^S'ps,  i57  of  ci 
Kh^ndeah,o?rL:tU\"^f't'> 

^ea  .vas  about  O.o  «^  ^'""^^  and  « 
occupied  70Q  „'  ^"'*'^  ®'les,  of  1 
r^i^ges  about  Xr  "^'^^^  ^'-  4H 
features  P^toda  cIo:i,"7^  '"''^^  ^^ 
«"b-division,  about  on«  7    ^T'^^'^^^ 

border  Kh^ndJira.d  the  f" ^  ^'"^-^  ^^ 
toe  Chiindor  anri  Tk  *  •  ^^'^  ''a^^e  ;« 
tl^eGodavariandr^  "^J""'**  ^'^Ci^ 
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daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year  and 
from  want  of  water. 


people  often 


The  southern  Tillage  lands  formed  one  large  plain  which  eloped 
with  a  slightly  waving  eorfaoe  from  the  hills  south  to  the  Godflvari. 
Uuder  the  hills  the  soil  was  poor  and  ecantj.  But  near  the 
Ood^vari  barren  patches  were  broken  by  wide  stretches  of  deep 
rich  soil.  The  soil  was  of  ordinary  quality^  but  the  deeper  loams 
were  nnusually  stiff  and  greedy  of  rain. 

The  crops  in  PAtoda  were  much  like  the  Chfindor  crops.  The 
liill  harvest  was  altogether  early,  consisting  of  millet  mixed  with 
pnlse  and  some  oil  plants,  and  in  garden  lands  an  occasional  crop  of 
wheat  or  of  Indian  millet.  The  open  villages  to  the  south  had  a 
double  harvest,  an  early  harvest  of  millet  and  oil  plants  and  a  late 
hu  vi?st  of  wheat  and  Indian  mUlet.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
<r.i|'.v!tri  wheat  was  nearly  as  common  as  millet  and  stretched  far 
^liji  tij.-  Hub-division,  yielding  to  millet  as  the  ground  roughened  into 
^BuUs.  A  little  tobacco  was  grown  in  suitable  spots  and  there  were 
^Hpome  patches  of  rather  sickly  cotton.  Except  in  a  few  villages  such 
^He  Kasmari,  Nagarsul,  and  Mukhed,  there  was  little  garden  tillage. 
^TSagarcane  did  not  seem  to  thrive,  or  at  least  was  little  grown,  and 
vegetables  paid  only  near  the  larger  villages.  Husbandmen  of  the 
gardener  or  M/lli  caste  grew  vegetables  rather  than  dry-crops.  But 
the  Kunbi  was  often  too  lazy  to  undergo  the  labour  of  growing 
watered  crops.  Except  in  years  of  scanty  rainfall  the  area  of  garden 
tillage  was  seldom  largo. 

Of  the  189  Government  villages  eight  were  market  towns.* 
Besides  the  great  Poena  road  that  crossed  by  Ankai  and  Yeola, 
there  were  two  leading  thoroughfares  from  Nasik  by  Sdykhed, 
Vinchar,and  Yeola,eastto  Khdmgaon,  and  south-east  to  Aurangabad. 
To  and  from  Aarangabad  there  went  salt,  cloth,  grain,  and 
groceries.  On  the  Khdmgaon  road  the  chief  export  was  cotton. 
Little  trade  but  many  travellers  passed  along  the  Poona  road. 

Especially  in  the  rich  Kumbhdri  villages,  near  the  Goddvari,  most 

of  the  people  were  wretchedly  poor.     This  was  chiefly  due  to  three 

ydara   of  almost    total   failure    of    crope.     But  the    distress    was 

incroaaed  by  the  weight  and  the  unevenness  of  the  assessment. 

A  in  of  Mgha  rates  seems  to  have  boon  introduced  by  the 

-^i  ria.     But  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  Pdtoda  villages 

Lad  been  held  as  a  private  estate,  and  the  proprietors,  giving  up 

measurements   and  exactness,  agreed  with  their  people  to  take  a 

certain  rent  for  an  unmeasured  plot  or  share  of  the  village  land. 

For  two  years  after  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  system  of 

holding  unmeasured  plots  or  shares  was  continued.     Then  in  1821 

ite  was  introduced,  as  it  was  impossible  to  test  the  fairness 

uts  levied  from  the  former  plots.     There  were  traces  of  old 

bigha  rates  in  the  revenue  records.     But  testa  showed  them  to  be 
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Tha  popolation  of  the  Government  villages  was  48,733,  exclusive  of  10,655  in 
ola.  Mr.  tioodilinc,  20th  Jtily  184«5,  in  Caiitain  Davidaon'sPAtodK  Survey  R«port, 
I  of  14lh  September  1846,  Bom.  Gov.  K«v.  Bcc,  163  of  1847. 
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so  inaccurate  tliat  new  measurements  wore  required.  The  neif 
measurements  brought  to  light  a  much  larger  area  than  was  formerly 
returned.  The  rental  on  this  extra  area  was  levied  by  yearly 
additions  for  four  seasons.  But  it  was  not  known  that  the  old 
hvjha  was  often  intentionally  unequal,  large  in  poor  soils  and  small 
in  rich.  tSo^  when  an  even  rate  was  enforced,  the  poorer  soiU 
were  thrown  up  and  tillage  was  confined  to  the  richer  soils. 

To  meet  this  evil,  Tillagers  were  allowed  to  take  wbolo 
numbers  and  pay  only  for  such  rich  patches  as  they  chose  to  till. 
In  1828,  when  the  fall  in  produce  prices  was  doubling  the  weight  of 
the  Grovemment  rents,  villagers  were  asked  if  they  wonld  like  to  giva 
up  the  bigha  rate  and  go  back  to  the  old  plot  system.  Thirteen 
villages  petitioned  for  a  return  to  the  old  system,  and  the  oluingo 
was  made.  But  from  the  growing'  distress  among  the  landholders 
the  plot  system  broke  down,  and,  instead  of  receiving  rent  from  tha 
whole  area,  the  assessment  was  levied  only  from  the  pat-ches  that: 
were  under  tillage.  In  the  time  of  great  distress  in  1833-34  leave 
was  given  to  allow  a  larger  biijha  for  the  poorer  soils,  and  the  practica 
came  into  force  of  entering  the  patches  of  tilled  and  untilled  land  ia 
a  field,  not  according  to  their  measurement  but  according  to  the 
proportion  they  bore  to  the  rated  area.  Thus,  by  using  the  large] 
uigha  a  poor  field  of  twenty-four  highdtt  would  be  rated  at  eighteeOj 
and,  if  the  arable  area  was  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  it  was  entered  aj 
twelve  instead  of  at  sixteen  hujhdn.  This  allowance  in  favour  of  th« 
tiller  of  poor  lauds  was  common  in  Ahmadnagar.  It  was  unknown  in 
other  |>arts  of  N^sik,  where  the  actual  area  held  was  always  shown. 

Under  its  former  owners  PAtoda  had  no  special  garden  rates.  Iq 
1821,  when  the  higha  assessment  was  introduced,  the  British  officen 
measured  such  garden  lands  ns  were  under  tillage,  assumed  thai 
amount  to  be  the  total  garden  area  tor  each  well,  field,  or  villagOj 
and  assessed  it  at  two  rupees  the  bijhu.  In  succeeding  years,  if  th« 
whole  of  this  area  was  not  tilled,  remissions  were  granted.  Garden 
land,  which  was  out  of  cultivation  in  1821,  was  not  measured  anc 
escaped  assessment.  Afterwards,  when  it  was  brought  under  tillage, 
it  was  charged  a  special  water  rate.  This  was  continued  til 
1837-38  when  Government  made  special  concessions  to  increase 
the  area  under  garden  crops.  In  1842  the  secretary  or  i^n/iarfidi 
to  the  Collector  of  Ahmadnagar  examined  the  garden  land  of  each 
village,  and  fixed  the  amount  to  bo  rated  to  each  well.  But  the  olc 
ooncesaiou  of  charging  only  oU'  the  area  under  tillage  was  continoec 
till  the  introduction  of  the  survey  in  1846. 

ITiese  changes  and  concessions,  though  to  a  somewhat  leal 
extent,  applied  to  KumbhAri  as  well  as  to  Pdtoda.  Under  the 
184G  survey  moaaurcmont  the  former  estimate  of  220,247  highds  ia 
Kumbhdri  >vas  reduced  to  110,224  acres;  while  390,787  bighda  in 
Pdtoda  gave  314,142  acres,  showing  that  the  Pdtoda  hi^ha  was  nearl; 
twice  aa  largo  as  the  Kumbhari  higha,  an  inequality  which  w» 
partly  duo  to  the.diflForenco  in  tho  average  value  of  the  soils. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  British  management  (1818-19  tc 
1S20-21),  the  demand  was  comparatively  light  and  the  collectioni 
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fw  above  the  average.  Then  was  introduced  the  correct  measuring 
of  fields  and  assessing  tlie  excess  by  yearly  increments.  During 
the  next  four  yearti  this  yearly  increase  in  the  bigka  rate  was 
accompanied  by  a  failing  revenue.  The  fall  continued  till  1833-34, 
hen  the  collections  again  rose  above  the  average.  During  this 
T  the  old  system  of  measuring  poor  lands  by  a  specially  large 
Ighn  was  introduced,  and  from  that  time  till  1846,  in  spite  of  bad 
aaons,  there  was  on  the  whole  a  steady  improvement.^ 

During   the  twenty-eight  years  ending  1845-46,   of  a  total  of 

'<;^<>,000  arable  bighas  the  area  under  tillage  varied  from  90,000  in 

i    _'i-30  to  205,000  in  1821-22  and  1840-41,  and  averaged  170,000; 

tis,  out  of  a  nominal  rental  of  £37,000  (Ra.  3,70,000),  varied 

i,  -OOO    (Rs.  30,000)   iu  1824-25  to  £16,000  (Ra.  1,60,000)  in 

^42-to,    It!. I    Mvcraged    £11,000  (Rs.    1,10,000);    and    remissions 

Tied  trotn    V'OO  (Rs.  9.0O0)   in    1833-34  and    1837-38  to  £9500 

95,000)  in  1824-25,  and  averaged  £3627  (Ra.  36,270)  or  thirty. 

ree  per  cent  of  the  average  collections.* 

Under  the  184G  survey  the  villages  of  Pdtoda  were  divided  into 
two  claases,  a  south-west  group  including  the  Kumbhari  villages  and 
nearly  all  the  villages  bordering  on  Chandor,  and  a  north  and  east 
group  including  the  Briar  Tract  in  the  north  and  the  villages  near  the 
Nizam's  frontier.  The  dry -crop  lands  of  the  119  villages  in  the 
suuth-west  were  assessed  at  acre  rates  varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  3^d. 
(R=i.  Ii-a».  2i).  The  lands  of  the  seventy  remaining  villages 
were  assessed  at  acre  rates  varying  from  2it.  to  dd.  (Re.  1  -  as.  2). 
The  irarden  lands  were  divided  into  two  classes,  channel- 
watered  lauds  which  were  divided  into  thirteen  grades  with  acre 
rates  ranging  from  3«.  4^(^,  to  12«.  (Re.  1-11- Rs.  6),  and  well- 
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1  Coptoin  Davitlson,  62  of  I4th  September  1846,  pani.  12. 

t  Tbc  following  are  tbc  drtuila  of   the   variation*  in  the  Tillagb  Arka  :    Of  a 

totAl  ariibic  nrc»  of  430.^00  hir/hciii  the  tillage  area  in  the  first  two  years  of  Britiab 

rule    WQfl    about     ItlS.lHX)    l^i'jhii^.     It    rose    to    200,(KK)    iu  1820-21  and  foU  from 

LhiMKut  .n   i,-i.'22  to    130,000  in  1824-25.     In  the    next   four   years  it   rose  from 

20  to  172,000  in  1828-20.    and  feU  to  flO.IJOO-in  182930.      In  the 

it  varieil    between  100.000  and  150,0(X>,  and  in  the  third  year  fell  to 

■  33.     It    again  ro»e   to  160,000    in  lS33-.'}4    and    since  that  year  it 

-horthan  205,000  in  1840-41,  nor  below  150.000  in  18.^-35,  1838.30, 

.-.:        -  I     jiv.      ihe  averap'    '  "  •>i.A  wsis  about  170,000  biijMs  or  40  per  cent  of 

til'    MIT  T.    arable  area,      i  r.EtTiONS,  of   a   nominal  rental  of  Ra.  3,70,000, 

lu  ilic  liidt  five  Years,  cxcij  ;  ...  i  ._,-22  when  they  were  Ra.  1,26,000,  the  oollectiotis 

ranged   from    Rs.    1,40.000   to  Rs.   1,46,000.      In  the  next  two  years  they  fell  to 

Ka.  1,14,000  in  1823-24  and  Rs.  30.000  in  1824-25.     In  the  fcllowinR  year  they  rose 

lo  Rs.  1,24.000  .iiid  fell  in  the  next   four  years  to  1^.  40,000  in  1S29-30.     Tliey  then 

rtntn   to    Kh.    1 ,0.",f)00    in  the    following    year,    and  fell   in  the  next  two  years  to 

!        '     '■■"•''  ■  "ui.     In  18.33-34  they  rose  to  Ra.   1,37.000  and  in  the  next  six 

t,  R».  65,000  in  1S3S-39  and  Re.   1,44.000  in  1837-.^'!.      Since 

15  when  they  were  about  Rs.  74,000  and  in  1845-4G  when  they 

I",  they  r.ingeil  between  Ra.  1.15,000  in  1843-44  and  Ra.  1,00,000 

lo^fs  wore  not  requirc<l  iu  the    first    two   Tears.      In  the   next 

.,ii,  cvcopt  1821>.21  with  R»,  20,000,  1S2I-22  with  Ra.' 54,000.  1S24-25  with 

^    and    1825-20    with    R».  26.000,    they    varie«.l  between  Rs.  33,000  and 

*..ui.«J.      In    the    next   five    years  1833-1838.    except  lS.%-,37  when  they  were 

,000.  thoy  varied  between  Rs.  !HHX>  in  1833-34  and  1837-^8,  and  Rs.  21,000 

I„  tl,,.  ,....,  nning  eight  years  IS-^iS-ltM^!,  except  1842-43  with  R*.  12,000, 

'.    and   1846-41    with    Rs.    32,000,    they    varied    between 

\U.  66,000  in  H>44-45.     Diagram  in  Survey  Rep.  02  of  184a. 
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the   Sahyddris.     The  Ndsik  hill  tract  stretched  east  from  tlie 
t  of  tlie  Sahyidris  to  an  average  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  ; 

.1.^  .uugth  from    Saptashring  to  Harischandragad  was  ninety  miles 

iind  the  superficial  area  3150  square  miles.^ 

In  these  ddvg  or  hill  villages  were  to  be  found  both  rice  and 
Iry-crop  lands.  There  were  four  aorts  of  dry -crop  land,  of  which 
"ireo*  were  ploughable  and  the  fourth  was  so  steep  that  it  could  be 
rorked  only  by  the  hand.'  All  the  rice  was  sown  in  nurseries, 
iunnred  with  wood-ashes  sometimes  in  a  corner  of  the  field,  but 

Juerally  on  sloping  ground  at  the  field  side. 

When  Mr.  Tytler  began  the  survey  of  the  Njisik  hill  lands  in  1S4I 
lie  found  the  country  empty  and  the  people  greatly  impoverished.* 
~  luch  of  the  land  was  waste  and  covered  with  brushwood  and  forest.* 

The  hill  villages  of  Igatpnri  or  K^vnai  had  great  natural  advantages 

"  which  the  people  had  failed  to  make  use.*    The  most   prosperous 

lasses  wore  those  that  had  least  to  do  with  tillage.     These  were 

»e  cattle-breeding  tribes,  the  Kinadas  and  Thdkurs,  who  formed  a 

lir  proportion  of  the  people,  and  though  they  raised  grain  enough 

jr  their  homo  use,  they  mainly  depended  on  their  herds  and  flocks. 

Phe  Tbilkur  tribes  lived  chiefly  on  game,  and  when  they  amassed  a 

ittle  capital  devoted  themselves  to  breeding  goats  and  cattle  rather 

khan  to  tillage.     Both  of  these  tribes,  but  especially  the  Kanadas, 

'were  remarkably  well  off.     Some  Kdnada  hamlets,   with  not  more 

thnn  three  or  four  houses,  had  as  many  as  500  cattle  and  500  goats. 

They  were  of  great  nae  to  the  husbandmen,  supplying  them  with 

cheap  and  useful  cattle.     The  Kunbis  seemed  unable  to  lay  by  money 

"f  ■.'!  add  to  their  capital.  In  spite  of  their  steady  industry  they  seemed 

t  1  grow  poorer  and  many  had  become  impoverished  and  apathetic. 

The  result  of  the  attempts  made  in  1824  and  again  in  1833  to  have 
the  whole  area  measured  and  assessed,  was  unsatisfactory  as  the 
work  had  been  carried  out  by  hereditary  village  and  district  officers 
without  proper  supervision.'' 

Until  1840,  the  returns  had  almost  always  shown  less  than  the 
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1  Thw  inoludea  the  Akola  ddngs  in  Ahmadnagar.  Mr.  Tytler,  568  of  18th  April 
I8fl0,  par*.  2.  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  117  nf  I860,  133. 

>  The  thr*^  plinghnble  varieties  were  black  or  kail  low  lying  land,  generally  dark, 
and  \*b*i  fi"  "  '  ■  Koat  imd  other  late  crops  ;  reddish  or  kordl  land,  also  low  Ij'ing 
and  able  t  i»ur,  grain,  luid  other  late  crops,  oa  well  as  nipdni  or  unwntered 

'•:•■'■■ "■•  •  uplands  or  mdl,  yielding  early  or  iharif  crops  auch  a."*  a  particula.' 

,    Indian   millet,   and   ndgli.     Mr.    H.  £.   GoliUmid,   17  of  1 1th 
'  .im.  Gov.   Set.   VI.  9.      The  plough  waa  drawn  either  by    two 

>>iill<Hk»  or  by  two  male  buffaloea,  or  by  a  bullock  and  a  buffalo.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel. 
VI    48. 

land  on  iteep  slopea,  which  coulil  be  worked  only  by  the  hoc,  waa  called 
■<a  ateepa  yielded  (1841)  ndgli,  K&va,  and  a  few  other  early  crops.  Bom. 
VJ.  9. 
<  In  184.'>,  compared  with  215  in  Ndsik  and  104  in  Sinnar,  the  average  population 
the  fwjuun:  iiiilo  w.ta  100  in  plain  Dindoh  and  36  in  hill  Dindori.  Mr.  Tytler, 
'ofl3th'  -I.'>. 

k  Mr.  T .  .if  I8th  April  1860,  appended  to  Dindori  D<ing  Revision  Snivey 

,  893  v\  10th  October  1875. 

Tytler,  I9th  April  1641,  in  Bom.  Gov.  3el.  VI.  32-38. 
r.  GoMamid,  13$  of  lit  Noyember  1840,  paraa  22-28, 
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The  three  systems  in  force,  the  estate  or  mund,  the  plough  or  aut, 
and  the  jearly  meaanrements,  were  marred  by  fraud  which  could 
easily  be  practised  without  detection.  In  so  rugged  and  scantily 
a  country  the  simple  measurements  of  the  plains  could  not  be 
nl  out  except  in  the  small  area  of  rice  land.'  Mr.  Tytler 
oordingly  determined  to  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by 
r.  Goldsmid  in  1838*  and  divide  the  land  into  two  parts,  rice 
d»  tn  be  measured,  classed,  mapped,  assessed,  and  let  out  for  a 
'  !  thirty  years,  and  dry-crop  land  to  be  charged  a  lump  sum, 
verable  from  the  whole  village,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
Mr.  Tytler  began  by  making  a  preliminary  survey  of  six  villages 
in  Kikvnai  or  Igatpuri.  His  proposals,  which  involved  a  decrease 
from  £706  to  £509  (Rs.  7060 -Rs.  5690)  in  the  Government  demand, 
were  approved  by  Government  and  were  introduced  in  1840-41.* 

In  settling  the  rico  lands,  as  much  land  as  lay  together  was  made 
I  largo,  or  gat,  number  with  small,  or  chak,  sub-numbers,  each  of 
V.  i^icli  had  a  separate  assessment.  The  large  numbers  were  plotted 
a  small  scale  in  the  village  map,  which  showed  the  village 
darieaand  the  waste  land,  and  a  separate  large  scale  plot  waa 
..:  of  each  main  number  showing  its  sub-numbers.  In  KAvnai 
Igjitpuri  the  rice  lands  were  alone  measured  and  plotted. 
Afterwards  (February  1844}  it  waa  found  that  in  Trimbak  the  black 
or  kdli  lands  also  formed  separate  fields  and  might  be  measured 
and  mapped.* 

In  fixing  the  assessment  on  a  field  the  area  was  divided  into  equal 
shares  or  parts.  The  value  of  each  share  of  the  field,  as  regards 
soil  water  and  embankments,  was  appraised  in  annas,  the  different 
anna  valaes  were  grouped  into  classes,  and  an  acre  valuation  was 

' Tiled  to  each  class.     The  average  aero  aesossment  for  each  field 

fixed  by  adding  together  the  items  of  the  different  shares  and 
dividing  the  whole  by  the  number  of  shares  in  the  field.*^ 

I  Mr.  Tvtler,  588  of  I8th  April  ISfiO.  2  Hia  letter.  31«t  May  18."*8. 

>  Therii^«  «-itj«  t^-,  ,«nine  extent  a  revivid  of  the  joint  estate  or  kfU  syatem,  wliicli  in 
Mr.  Tytler  v ,«  apeciully  suited  to  those  niUy  tracts,     Mr.  Tytler,  I9th  April 

IMI.  *ml ' .  t.  Letter  720  of  10th  Marvh  1342.  in  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  VI.     The 

following  atAtoment  dhows  the  details  of  this  aettlement : 

Kdvnai  ExperimeiUal  SettlemetU,  1840-Al. 
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-  13S6   of  4th  M&y  1344  ia  Licat -Colonel  Taverner's  893  of    loth 
Octo*  ir»3, 

»■  Ljcui.CuiJuol  TvAvemer,  884  of  4th  December  1876,  pftnv,  12, 
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Mr.  Tytler's  settlement  of  tho  rioo  lands  in  tho  Nilsik  hilly  trftct 
was  tbo  first  rico  land  settlement  in  the  Deccan.  In  classifying  tlii 
land  tkreo  elements  were  taken  into  consideration,  tho  Boil,  tin 
moisture,  and  the  bank.  Of  sixteen  jmrts  the  soil  represented  eight, 
the  moisture  four,  and  the  banks  four.  As  regards  soil  the  lan< 
was  divided  into  four  classes,  yellow  and  yellowish  red,  dark  redj 
very  dark  red,  and  coarse  soil.  Each  class  of  soil  was  divided  iiit( 
three  grades  according  as  the  soil  was  over  eighteen  inches,  botweei 
eighteen  and  nine  inches,  or  below  nine  inches  deep.  A  fault  i 
texture,  generally  n  mixture  of  eoarae  pebbly  soil  and  sand,  vdlttaf 
reduced  tho  soil  valuation  one  class.  The  details  are  shown  in  thi 
following  table : 

Rke-aml  Clnmfieatlon,  1840. 
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As  regards  the  allowance  for  moisture  the  land  was  divided 

three  classes  :  the  first,  fairly  moist  below  the  surface  in   April  an 

May,  vvas  counted  as  four  ;   the  second,  slightly  moist  below  tb 

surface,  as  two ;  and  the  third,  dry  above  and  below,  did  not  coon 

Ab  regards   their   banks,   fields  were  divided  into  three  classai 

Those  whose  banks  could  be  repaired  with  little  cost  were  valued 

four  J  those  whose  banks  were  half  carried  away  or  were  broken 

a  stream  bed  were  valued  at  two  ;  and  those  whose  dams  wore  almoi 

entirely  swept  away  or  in  which  tho  field  had  silted  to  the  level  of  tl 

dam  were  valued  at  nothing.     For  each  share  of  the  field  tho  vain 

assigned  to  these  three  elements,  the  soil,  the  moisture,  and  tho  ban. 

were  added  together  and  a  combination  table  applied  which  showi 

whether  the  share  was,  first  or  aval,  that  is  of  sixteen  amias  ;  secoi 

or  dum,  that  is  of  twelve,  thirteen  or  fourteen  annas ;  third  or  .«i 

that  is   between  eleven  and  eight  annas ;   or  fourth,   cliaTnim,  th 

is  of  seven,  five,  three  or  one  anna}   The  acre  rate  for  the  6 

of   these   classes  was  fixed  at   \2e.    (Rs.  6),   for    the  second 

9».  9<Z.  (Rs.  4-14),  for  the  third  at  Qs.  M.   (Rs.  8-6),  and  for  I 

fourth  at  3^.  (Rs.  1^).     The  total  of  these  rates  divided  by  I 

number  of   shares  fixed   the  average  acre  rate  for  the  whole  fie 

Experience  showed  that  with  high  rates  four  classes  were  too  fa 

and  in  Dindori  the  number  was  increased  from  four  to  six.'    T 

following  statement  shows  tho  classification  and  acre  assessment  tli 

were  introduced  into  the  rice  lands  of  tho  four  groups  of  Ndi 

hill  villages : 


1  In  this,  annas  16,  6,  4,  and  2  do  not  appeur,  as  no  combination  of  tho  aanat  ( 
prodtioe  t1i«m.     Lient..CoIonel  Tavenier,  89.1  of  1875,  paraa  15  and  10. 
»  Lieut. -Colonel  Tavcrucr,  S03  of  15th  October  1875,  punua  17  and  21. 
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At.  IS,  12. 
Ba-a^. 

At.  la.  13. 

a..!!. 

At.  11  to8. 
U».  »■«. 

At.  11  to  8. 
Ra.»Ki. 

At.  11,10. 
Ba.  2. 

*Ai.  II. 
B».»l. 

vlf.  7,6,3,  L 
Be.  J  J. 

.4f.7,6,3,l. 
R«.  li 

4*.  0  to  7. 
Bell. 

X*.  9  to  7. 
IK.8I- 

Nona. 
Nouo 

None. 
N<in«. 

At.  5  to 8. 
B«.  1. 

At.  6  toS. 
BcU- 

None. 

Non<«. 

Anna  1. 
il«.10, 

J  una  1. 
At.  12. 

Ill  as-sessing  the  black  or  cold-weather  soils  Mr.  Tytlcr  divided 
thctn  into  three  chisscs,  fine  black  and  dark  red,  coarse,  and  stony 
't/tt  or  harad.  These  clu-sses  were  divided  into  four  grades 
iding  to  the  depth  of  the  soil.' 

Mr,  Tytlor  arranged  the  rice  and  the  black  soils  into  six  and  the 
red  Boila  into  four  classes.  For  rice  lands  his  acre  rates  varied  in 
Kiivnai  from  12*.  to  3*.  (Rs.  G  -  Rs.  l^),  in  Dindori  from  6».  to  \s.  3(i. 
(Rs.  3-a(».  10).  and  in  Nasik  from  12s.  to  \s.  Qd.  (Rs.  6-a».  12). 
The  black  ana  rod  soil  rates  were  the  same  in  all  three  sub-divisons, 
the  black  ranging  from  28.  od.  to  6d.  (Ks.  IJ-a^.  4),  and  the  red 
from  lOi^.  to  \\d.  {ax.  7 -as.  3).  The  details  are  shown  in  the 
following  stHtomont ;  the  rates  shown  for  mdl  lands  wore  not  settled 
till  X8tJ0  when  the  uplands  wore  surveyed  in  detail*: 

Ndtik  Hili  Villaijes,  Seltltmenl  Rates,  1840-JS47. 


Soil. 

Ka'vkii. 

L 

U. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Btoe        

Hack,  hiU 

Ned,  mkU 

Rico         

Black,  Hii' 

Bed,  »M 

Rice         

Bla^k,  hiU 
B«d,  mdl 

Ra.  a. 

0  0 

1  a 

0    7 

B*.a. 
4  14 

0  16 
0    6 

Ra.a. 
9    0 
0  12 
0    4 

Ra.  a. 
1    8 
0    0 
0    8 

R.... 

Ra.  a. 

DiKDORt.                                                      1 

3    0 
1    fl 
0    7 

9    8 

0  16 
0    6 

S    0 

0  12 
0    4 

1    8 

0    0 

0  a 

1    0 

0  a 

0  10 
0   4 

Na'iik.                                         1 

0  0 

1  2 
0    7 

4  12 
0  IS 
0    B 

3  a 

0  12 
0    4 

2    4 
0    0 
0    8 

1     2 

0   s 

0  12 
0    « 
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I  KttMk  HIU  VlUnQv«,  Lal('Crop  Soil,  1S40-1S47. 


Cnx%xcttM. 

Dsrvu.                            1 

One  and 
aiuOi 
hat, 
27". 

Oue  Kit, 
IS". 

Haifa 
hat, 
V. 

UnOer 
half  a 

0". 

fin*  bUok  and  dark  rod. 

Coaric      

QravttUy  ...       

18 
16 
4 

16 

13 

4 

12 
9 
4 

9 

e 
1 

M5th  October  1875.  para  23. 

and  58S  of  18th  April  1800,  and  Lleat.  >Coloiiai 


ruvi, 


^o  Was  nn^  .,.,k-  ■C'acli: 

*^e  increase, fTw'-^^^-i 
f«  paper;  ie-^'^'J^  these  1 

questioned    thn°     •  *^'sP"ted 
____J^J^^7  wgned   to   tfc 


*»^  •hUfe'^K^'^'^^  office^  ^'7  V"  ^^  ''^' 
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l^rticalar  holding',  that  no  one  dispated  the  right  to  it,  and  that 

3j    had    formally    made    it  over   to   the   occupant.      The   land 

apportioned  in  each  village  was  measured  by  the  offictsrsj  and  each 

)luer  was,  if  he  wished  it,  entitled  to  a  share  proportionate  to  hia 

lolding.     The  area  of  these  lands  was  in  most  cases  so   large  that 

no  disputes  were  likely  to  arise.* 

The  lump  sum  system  was  most  successful.  Freed  from  the 
..irnntions  of  village  and  district  officers  and  encouraged  by  the  low 
of  assessment  before  the  6rst  five  years'  lease  was  over, 
culuvation  had  spread  some  hundredfold  and  lands  were  cleared 
which  for  years  had  been  covered  with  brushwood  and  forest.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  five  years  the  better  dry-crop  lands  were 
measured  into  well-marked  fields,  mapped,  classified,  and  assessed 
as  had  originally  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  rice  fields.  Only  the 
poorer  dry-crop  lands  and  the  hill  lands  wore  again  let  out  at  a 
lump  Bom  to  the  village  on  a  second  five  years'  lease.^ 

Tlie  following  are  tha  details  of  the  introduction  of  this  survey 
sett  lement.' 

Of  one  hundred  hill  villages  in  K^vnai,  six,  as  mentioned  above, 
were  settled  in  18il.  For  assessment  purposes  the  remaining 
ninety-four  villages  were  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  forty -two 
villaj^es  which  was  settled  in  lS4.2-4'3,  and  the  other  of  fifty-two 
villages  wluch  was  settled  in  1843-44. 

In    all   villages  the  rice  lands  registered    after  the  survey  far 

'1    the  old    returns.      In   many  they  were   double,  treble, 

1   fourfold.*     Much  rice  land  had  until  this  survey  (1842) 

-'been  waste,  and  the  dams  of  many   fields  were  breached.    The 

resumption  of  tillage  in  these  fields  could  not  take  place  so  rapidly 

as  in  plain  villages,  as  embankments  had  to  be  thrown  up  and  soil 

allowed  to  gather.     In  Mr.  Tytler^s  opinion  low  and  just  rates  were 

the  only   means  of  restoring  this  land.     He,  therefore,  adopted  tha 

fixed  by  Mr.  Qoldsmid  and  which  had  proved  successful  m 

L    parts.*     The   calculation   of   the   total    assessment   was   not 

completed  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Ty tier's  report  (28th  July  1842).     But 

he  estimated  that  the  new  rates  would  yield  a  revenue  twenty-five 

per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average  collections  during  the  ten  previous 

pears." 

In  fixing  the  lump  or  ukti  assessment  for  the  dry-crop  land 
[r.  Tytler  classified  the  villages  according  to  their  general 
{Upabililies  and  advantages  in  respect  of  black  kali  and  red  or  itidl 

id,  making  three  classes  for  each  kind  of  soil.     The  bigha  rates 


Chapter  V 

Land 
Adminiatn 

Snrvcy. 
Hill  y^ll, 


184g-I£ 


t  Mr.  Tytler,  llHh  April  1841,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  29-30. 

Mr.  Tytler,  CiiUoct4ir  of  Ahmadaiigar,  588  of  18tli  April  1860,  p*rB  3. 
'■"  Tiimbok  71,  Dindori  94,  lud  Ndaik  13.  tnakiug  together  with  the  aiz 

M  first  settled  in  1841,  ft  toUJ  of  278  hill  vilui^. 
..  L... ,  ::Sth  .July  1842.  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rea  1351  of  1842, 164.     Ho  adda. 
ft  form  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  land  rcqniringtobe  roeaaored  and  clMwified. 
_      ntea,  sanctioned  for  tha  rice  Unds  of  the  six   ozperimental  villagea  ia  1842, 
ffxtendud  t<>  the  rice  Undis  of  the  remaining  villages  of  K&vu&i. 
liiom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  1351  of  lSi2, 187*183. 
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adopted  for  the  tLreo  classes  of  black  land  wore  1<.  1  \d,,  1 1 J 
9(Z.  (av«.  f>,  7|,  6),  and  for  tho  tlireo  clussea  of  rod  laud,  7jiZ., 
and  6d.  {as,  6,  \\,  4).     At  these  rates  the  lamp  assessment  for  tl 
dry-cron  land  of  forty-two  villages  amounted  to  £1106  (Ra.  11,0 
Some  slight  changes  were  made  and  the  lump  assessmoat   final! 
sanctioned  was  £1093  (Ra.  10,930),  showing  a  decrease  of  two 
cent   compared  with  the  average  collections   (£111(3)   of  tho 
twenty-tlireo  years  and  of  3"  7  per  cent  compared  with  the  avei 
collections  (£1135)  of  tho  past  eleven  years.* 

In  tho  following  year  (1843-44)  the  new  rico  rates  wore intrnda 
into  the  remaining  fifty-two  villages,  and  lump  sums  f' 
dry-cropland.  Tho  rice  rates  were  guarantoed  for  thh 
tho  dry-crop  rates  for  five  years.  The  majority  of  these  til" 
villages  were  in  more  hilly  country  than  tho  previous  gronp. 
dry-crop  lands  were  inferior,  and  they  had  for  tho  most  part  redJifii 
or  koral  land  instead  of  black  or  hUi  land.  For  thoso  reasons  th 
lump  assessment  of  fifty-two  villages  was  fixed  at  £1400  (Rs.  14,000 
showing  a  decrease  of  5' 14  per  cent  compared  with  tho  avoru^ 
collections  (£1476)  of  tho  past  twenty-five  years  (1818-19  t 
1842-43) ;  of  eleven  per  cent  compared  with  the  average  collectio 
(£1574)  of  tho  post  thirteen  years  (1830-31  to  1842-43);  and 
2337  per  cent  compared  with  the  collections  (£1827)  of  the  yoi 
(1842-43)  before  tho  new  settlement.* 

Tho  Dindori  hill  villages,  which  were  surveyed  in  1844,  d 
greatly  from  the  Kavnai  hill  villages.     In  Kdvnai  the  rice  soils  we 
the  most  valuable  while  in  Dindori  the  black  dry-crop  lands 
more  important,  the  rice  lands  being  neither  very  extensive 
very  fertile.     The  Trimbak  villages  differed  greatly  from  each  otb 
some  of  them  being  like  Dindori  and  others  like  Kilvuai.     U 
Kavnai,  many  villages  in  Dindori  and  several  in  Nasik  and  Trii 
had  black  dry-crop  land  valuable  enough  to  be  mapjied,  meaai 
and  settled  for  thirty  years  like  rice  lands.'    Their  uplands,  as  { 
Kdvnai,  were  settled  by  a  lump  assessment  or  ukti. 

In  1844  the  petty  division  of  Trimbak,  to  which  Mr.  Tytler* 
survey  was  next  extended,  contained  seventy-one  villages  under  i 
mahdlkarl.  It  was  exceedingly  poor  and  most  of  tho  people  we* 
Kolis,  who  had  a  bad  name  as  gang-robbers.*  ^ 

During  the  twenty-six  years  ending  1843-44,  the  area  nn-l^"  •"'• 
tillage  had  varied  from  1100  highds  in  1831-34  to  1800  ^  ^ 

1823-24,  and  averaged  1500  bighas;  of  a   total   rental   ol;  i.llL>( 
(Rs.  11,000)  collections  had  varied  from  £700  (Rs.  7000)  in  1829-31 


1  Mr.  Tytler,  28th  July  1S42,  Got.  Letter  3132  of  Slat  October  1842.  in  Banu    Go^ 
Eev.  Koc.  1361  of  1842,  163-205. 

»  Mr.  Tytler,  9th  August  1843.  Gov.  Letter  3306  of  12th  October  1843.  in  Bom 
Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  1526  of  1843,  91-115. 

■  In  1844  Government  uinctioDod  a  alight  modification  of  the  leiuing  gywieta 
Uuder  thiB  modification  in  all  suitAble  villages  the  blaok  soils  wore  to  be  nccnnkbal; 
measured  and  asaewcd  and  not  pivon  in  Icoee  with  the  vtdl  or  upland.  Mr.  Tytler 
5th  February  1844,  and  Gov.  Letter  13SG  of  4th  May  1844,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  1061 
of  1844,  83-90. 

*  Mr.  Tytler,  25th  September  1844,  and  Gov.  Letter  309  of  20th  January  1845, 
Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Roo.  171  of  1845,  17-34,  53-67. 
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£1300  (Ra.  13,000)  in  1834-35  and  averaged  £1050  (Ra.  10,500) ; 
id  remUsions  had  varied  from  £5  (Rs.  50)  in  1820-21,  1821.22, 
12-13,  and  1S48-44,  to  £240  (Rs.  2400)  in  1829-30,  and  averaged 
(Bs.  4G0).» 

tLe  rice  lands  the  same  rates  wore  adopted  as  in  Kdvnai.  The 
of  those  survey  rates,  when  the  whole  rice  land  was  brought 
under  tilln^fo,  was  estimated  to  be  an  increase  of  eighty-four  per  cent 
on  past  collections  and  of  ninety-six  per  cent  on  the  previous  year's 
revenue.'*'  A  five  years'  lump  or  uJdi  settlement  was  made  for  the 
ltd  or  iwll  of  twenty-one  villages,  and  for  the  dry-crop,  that  ia 
black  land  and  upland,  of  fifty  villages.  The  entire  now  ukti 
or  lump  assessment  on  dry-crop,  or  black  and  red  land,  exceeded 
the  average  of  past  collections  by  three  and  a  half  per  cent."    The 
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'  During  tbetwenty-rix  years  ending  1844  the  area  under  rice  TfLLAfiK  raried  between 

1 100  and  I80O  and  averaged  1500  b»;;/idj».    From  1600  %/<«»  in  1818-19  it  fell  to  1400 

■  ri  isi<K'?o  and  rose  in  the  next  four  years  to  1800  in  1823-24.     In  the  nvxt  four 

to  1400  in  1827-28.     It  rose  to  1600  in  the  following  year  aud  in  the 

.  ara  again  fell  to  1100  iu  1833-34  and  rose  to  1500  in  1834-35.    In  the  uoxt 

.  .;,!  '  >wu»  it  steadily  rooe  from  1100  in  183.5  36  to  IT-iO  in  1842-43  and  fell  to  1700 in 

Isi.:  U.     Black  soil  tillage  varied  between  2100  aud  3300  and  averaged  2750  biyktUt. 

!  r  4ix  yoant  it  rose  from  2100  in  1818-19  to  3300  in  1323-24.      In  the  next 

it  fell  to  3000  iu  1828-29.     In  the  next  five  years  it  ranged  between  2100 

hI  roee  to  3000  %/i4a  in  1834-35.     It  then  declined  till  it  reached  2500 

In  the  next  six  years  it  varied  between  2500  and  2800.     Red  soil  tillage 

It  3750  in  1818-19  to  10,000  in  1840-41  and  averaged  7000  hi4)/itu.    In  tlie 

.  ars  it  rose  from  3750  in  1818-19  to  9500  in  1821-22.     Then  it  fell  to  7000 

and,   after  rising  in  tlie  following  year  to  8CKK),  continued  falling  till  it 

1S32  33.    In  the  next  two  yean*  it  rose  to  9000  in  1834-35.  aud 

-,  till  it  reached  GOOO  in  1838-39.     Then,  except  in  1840-41  when  it 

..  .auged  between  9000  in  18,39-40  and  8500  in   1843-44.     CoLUtCTiONa 

I   IU.  7000  in  1829-30  to  Ra.  13,000  in  1834-35  and  averaged  Ra.  10.500. 

oight  years  they  rose  from  Ra.  9200  in  1818-19  to  Ks.  11,100  iu  1820-21, 

1^311  to  IU.  10,000  in  1822-23,   and  ag.ain   ro«©  to  Rs.  12,900  in  1825-26.     They  theu 

o'.ntifioed  to  fall  till  they  reached  Rs.  7tHX)  in  1820-30.     In  the  next  fo<ir  yoara  they 

■  Ra.  9000  in   1830-31   and   1833-34,   and   Rs.  7500  iu   lS.32-.^3.     They 

13,000  in  ISSl-^.")  and  continued  tti  decline  till  they  reached  Ra.  7800 

•fcept  in   1840-41  when  they  were  lis.  12.400,  they  varied  from 

'  to  Rs.  11,800  in  1842-4.3,  and  fell  the  next  year  (1843-44)  to  ft 

'      RKMI3S10NS  wliich  were  not  rtM|uired  in  the  lirat  two  yeara 

riilv,   varied   from  Rs,  50  in   1820-21,   182122.  1842-4;^,  and   1843  44,  to 

.  ^H'29-30,  and  averaged  lis.  4fi0.     In  1822-23  they  amounted  to  Rs.  900. 

nrio  in  the  next  year  (1823-24)  they  fcU  to  Rs.  200  in  1825-26,  and 

KXtO  in  1828-29.     In  1829-30  they  ajnonnted  to  Rs.  2400.     In  tho 

f    V  fell  from  Rs.  500  in  1830-31  to  Rs.  100  in  1833  34,     In  three 

1  rem  Rs.  100  in  1834-35  to  Rs.  GOO  in  1836-37  and  fell  tho  next 

'  I    :i7-.38.     In  1838-39  they  amountetl  to  Rs.  1100,   in   18.39-10  to 

I  .   lb1U-41  to  Rs.  100,  and  in  1841-42  to  Rs.  400.     In  1842-43  and  1843-44 

I)  were  remitted.    Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Roo.  171  of  1846,  29. 

liufu.  Gov.  B*v.  Rec.  171  of  1816,    19. 


»  Trimhak  Lump  Settlement,  1S44-4S. 

Boa. 

VlLLAOia 

PORJtSa  OoLUKmONS. 

Spsvw. 

1818 -UiS. 

1848-44. 

Ifamui. 

TpUwI       

l^plaad  andi  bl««J(... 

Total    „. 

60 

Rs. 

2031 

Bs. 

2S85 
36N 

Ba. 

10A3 
2091 

71 

4rtS2 

60S1 

4343 

»T.  l^v.  Ucc.  171  of  1S45,  31-33. 
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black  or  hili  land  of  t wonty-one  villages  wa?  i 
in  the  same  way  as  the  rice  land,     Ccunpared  \^  I  ooUe 

(Rs.  11,590)  from  rice  and  dry-crop  soils  in  1843-44,   tho  prol 
collections  {Re,  9260)   for  1844-45   showed  a  decrease 
per  cent.* 

In  1845  ninety-four  hill  villages  in  Dindori  were  sni 
settled.     The  garden  rice  and  black  or  late-crop  lands  w. 
surveyed,  classified,  and  assessed,  and  the  poor  uplands,  • 
leased  for  a  lamp  sum  to  the  people  of  each  village.     Th- 
had  been  less  heavily  assessed  than  most  places.     The  people  wew] 
better  off  and  the  rates  of  interest  lower. 

Though  the  rental  had  not  been  excessive,  the  district  botlnol^ 
tnatle  any  marked  advance  under  British  management.  There' 
little  increase  in  tJie  garden  tillage.  In  the  rice  area  there 
been  a  marked  rise  betAveen  1818  and  1822,  but  between  1822  aai 
1844  there  was  little  change.  The  tillage  of  late  crop  or  block  land 
greatly  increased  between  1818  and  1825,  the  area  then  fell,  but 
again  rose  in  1833,  and  after  a  second  fall  had  regained  ita  former 
position  in  1842.  The  early  crop  uplands,  mdl,  alone  showed  a  steady  < 
spread  of  cultivation,  especially  in  the  six  years  ending  IS  ' 
In  these  lands  the  average  realization  rose  from  £524  (R  -, 
between  1818  and  1830  to  £940  (Rs.  9400)  between  lb;31 
1842,  and  to  £1 159  (Rs.  11,590)  between  1 339  and  1844.'  In  for 
villages  there  were  garden  lands  which  had  formerly  paid 
rates  varying  from  5«.  4|d  to  12«.  Ikd.  (Rs.  2-11-3  to  lis.  6-0-0)  aad] 
averaging  8s.  l^d.  (Rs.  4-5-2).  In  their  stead  the  rates 
Lieutenant  Davidson  had  introduced  in  the  plain  Diudori  ■ 
were  adopted,  and  average  acre  rate  reduced  to  bs.  9|.f.  (Rs.  . 
The  change  caused  an  increase  in  tho  total  rental  of  8*96  per  cei 
above  the  average  realizations  of  the  six.  previous  years.  Tho  dc 
were : 

Dinilori  HiU  YiHagts,  Oanlen  Landg,  ISJ^B. 
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Compared  with  those  of  the  previously  surveyed  parts  of  the  hiT 
country  the  Dindori  rice  lands  were  poor.    They  wanted  depth  and 
they  were  not  well  banked.     Instead  of  a  higha  rate  of  8«.  (Rs.  4) 
the  rates  varied  from  5*.  to  4.<j.  (Rs,  2i  -  Rs.  2),  and  even  this  lo^ 
rate  had  been  heavy  enougb  to  keep  much  of  the  land  out  of  tillaeeJ 
The  higher  kinds  of  rice  were  little  grown.     The  produce  of  an 
of  rice  land  commonly  ranged  from  440  to  1 040  pounds  (5  J  - 1 8 
giving  a  profit  for  tho  poorer  kinds  of  12*.  to  £l  Gs,  (Rs.  6  -  Rs.  13) , 


Mr.  T)'tler,  4th  November  1844.  in  Bom.  Gov.  Eev.  Rec,  171  of  1845,40. 
Mr.  Townsend,  Sec.  to  Gov..  168of  10th  January  1846,  Rev.  Bjk.  188  of  (o~i 
153  159.  8  Mr.  Tytler,77, 13th  October  lW5j  Rev.  Reo.  168  of  l&i«,  II7.UI 
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better  kinds  of  £2  48.  (Rs.  22).     This  was  a  poor  outturn 

ired  to  the  Igafpuri  rice  fields,  T;vhich  yielded  from  880  to 

pounds  (11  -25  mans),  worth  in  acme  cases  as  much  as  £4  lOs. 

45).     Instead  of  the  Igatpuri  division  of  four  classes  paying 

rates  varying  from  12fl.  to  38.  (Rs.  6-Re.  1  J),  the  rice  soils  were 

'  into  six  clasaea  rated  at  Qs.,  5«.,  4«.,  S^-^  28.,  and  !«.  3d. 

Rs.  2^,  Rs.  2j  Rs.  1  ^,  Re.  1>  and  as.  10)  and  averaging  28. bd. 

-^4)  an  acre,  a  marked  reduction  from  the  former  average 

rate  of  lOs.  Gd.    (Rs.  5-4).     These  rates  gave  a  total  rental 

'13  per  cent  above  the  average  of  twenty-seven  years'  realizations, 

id  38  25  per  cent  above  those  of  the  six  previons  years.'     The 

staila  ore  : 

Dinihri  HiU  ViUagu,  Rke  Lands,  ISJ^. 
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In  Mr.  Tytler's  opinion  these  rates  were  low  enoagh  to  induce 
e  landholders  to  embank,  improve,  and  till  the  various  classes  of 
e  land,  and  would  tempt  the  hill  tribes  to  settle  to  steady  labour. 
*ri  hill  villages  the  black  or  late-crop  land   was  more 
ii  .  tn  the  rice.     The  whole  area  was  carefully  measured 

and  assessed.  The  produce  of  an  acre  generally  ranged  from  four 
to  nine  mans,  giving  for  the  richer  crops,  such  as  wheat  and  gram,  a 
gross  acre  profit  of  from  16#.  to  £1  16*.  (Rs.  8 -Rs.  18).  Instead 
of  the  old  rates  varying  from  138.  lli<i.  to  b^d.  (Rs.  6-15.6  to  as.  3 
ie*  9)  a  hujha  and  averaging  3«.  2^d.  (Ra.  l»9-6)  an  acre,  six  new 
lasses  were  formed  and  assessed  at  acre  rates  of  2«.  3(i.,  1«.  10|(i., 
.  6 J.,  1*.  \{d.,  9(/.,  and  ChL  (Re.  1  J,  as.  16,  <w,  12,  as.  9,  as.  6,  and 
08.  4)  or  an  average  of  Xs.  6d.  {as.  12).  On  the  whole  area 
Burveyed  the  new  rates  gave  a  total  rental  1 13  J  per  cent  in  excess 
of  the  average  realizations  of  twenty-seven  and  105*95  per  cent 
above  the  average  of  six  previous  years.  The  details  are  : 
Dimhri  mil  Villain,  LaU  Crop  Lands,  1846. 
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In  '"         ^-nds,  orwwi,  the  chief  crops  were  nugli  a,nd  khitrdanif 
thon;. ::  udid,  vari,  and  many  others  were  more  or  less  common, 

acre  of  land  was  estimated  to  yield  from  320  to  480  pounds  (four  to 
mans),  which  at  current  prices  were  worth  from  8».  to  12«.  (Ra.  4- 
Ba.  H).     The  estate  or   mund   system   survived  in  some  villages. 
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Ur.  Tyilv,  77  of  Utb  October  1845,  Bom.  Qov.  Rev,  Rec.  168  of  1846,  117 -III* 
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Uthik  Thirteen  Bill  ViUagra,  SMrvey  Rates,  tS46-47A 
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KdslJc  Thirteen  mU  Villages,  Settkmtnt,  lS4G-i7. 
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(a)  frtra  ISia  to  liOJ  Ba-  2::99  ;  ll<3a-33  to  1644-46  Ri.  USSt    Mr.  T}-tIer,  Cii  (A  12tb  Oct.  1844. 

In  tho  eame  year  (1846),  the  five  jears'  lamp-Buna  rates  camo  to 

end  ill  the  six  villages  of  Kavnai  which  had  been  leased  in  1841. 

leir  black  lands  were  accordingly  separately  measnredj  classed 

id  assessed,  and  the  uplands  alono  were  leased  out  afresh.     The 

lew  lump  assessment   amounted  to  £148  (Rs.  1480),  an  increase  of 

20  per  cent  over  the  average  collections  of  the  six  years  ending 

1844-45.     Compared  with  the  average  collections  of  the  six  years 

iding   1844-45  the  new    black-soil  assessment  £203   (Rs.  2630) 

liowed  a  redaction  of  sixteen  per  cent.     The  details  are  given  in 

|ollowing  statement : 

Kdmai  Six  ma  ViUages.  SeUUd  in  18iB-47. 
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ItttiitAUtlKauotillU  l031;1SlS-l9toI«J9-iOK«.  10«i7  ;  1830-31  V>  I8au-4«  Ra.  1305, 1S34-SS 
I  Ba.  IliO.    Mr.  Teller,  631  of  12tb  Octobet  184(j. 

[TIm  rice  Iftncis  of  K.1vnni  anil  N&aik  villnges  being  alike,  the  Kdvnai  rates  wera 

The  T>m>1ori  rlivJMon  into  six  cImms  wa«  adopted  a«  more  enitecl  to  the 

he  four  Kftvnjii  clius-^es.     The  Dinuori  rice  rates  were  Rn.  3, 

i;c.  I,  »uil  Its.  10,     .Mr.  Tvtlc-r,  fi24  of  12th  UclolHir  1846,  anJ 

iUm  ^./vi  ..I  .;Ui  Ott«l>«r  1*47.  Boui.  Gov.  E«v.  Rw.  171  of  1847,  40-113. 
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Nothing  farther  was  done  towards  renewing  the  6v^e  years*  leiiMv' 
when  they  lapsed,  until,  in  1855,  Mr.  Tyt.ler,  who  waa  then  Collector  j 
of  Ahmaninagar,    took  up  and  completed  the  settlement  of  the  hill 
tracts.' 

The  objects  of  this  fresh  settlement  were  to  add  all  newly  devui'  ji^eij 
rice  laud  to  the  existing  rice  registers  and  maps  ;  to  add  to  the  drj- 
crop  registers  such  farther  areas  as  might  seera  advisable  ;  and  to 
lease  the  remaining  lands  for  a  lump  sum  for  the  rest  of  the  original 
surrey  lease.  So  rapidly  had  tillage  spread  that  before  18G0  the 
entire  remaining  area  of  arable  hill  lands  was  measured  into  eopanvte 
fields,  mapped,  registered,  and  assessed.  These  lands  were  divided 
into  five  classes,  four  arable  and  one  nnarable.'  Four  sorts  of  land 
were  included  under  the  first  class  of  arable  :  level  ground  with  or 
without  stoues  and  of  fiuesoil.fine  red  soil  with  a  slight  east-erly  slope, 
hollows  filled  with  river  or  rain  deposits,  and  blnckish  level  land.  The 
second  class  included  shallow  reddish  soil  fairly  level  and  mixecl 
with  stones  or  gravel,  and  a  sloping  clayey  or  tough  black.  The 
third  class  included  good  rod  and  blsu^k  soil,  so  steep  that  all  moisture! 
drained  off  or  its  substance  was  liable  to  be  washed  away.  Tbo 
fourth  class  was  composed  of  gravelly  hill  slopes  and  peaks  tiofiV 
for  the  plough.  The  fifth  or  bad  class  included  stony  land  unfit  for 
tillage.  The  acre  rates,  on  the  four  arable  classes,  were  fixed  at  lOiti, 
(as.  7),  l{d.  [as.  5),  Qd.  [as.  4),  and  A\d.  [oi.  3).  These  rates  were 
higher  than  the  corresponding  rates  in  the  poor  soils  of  the  east 
of  the  district.  But  the  soil  in  the  western  hills  was  bettor,  and 
a  good  deal  was  considered  unarable  by  Mr,.  Tytler  which  in  the  eaM 


1  *  The  le&ses  of  the  first  six  Kivnai  vilWea  ex[)ired  while  Mr.  TjHer  t 
the  onllectorate  aud  were  revised  by  him,  the  kdli  lands  being  meMoVed  tnU 
numbers  and  separately  aasesBed.  After  Mr.  Tytler  left  the  diatrict,  Mr.  Sn&rl 
propoaed  to  renew  the  leuee,  as  thoy  expired,  on  their  original  bsaia.  There  wu  I 
lung  and  somewhat  angry  correapoudcnce  on  the  subject  between  Mr.  Tytler  ood 
Mr.  SuHrt.  The  result  was  that  the  leases  wer«  never  revised,  but  were  ooDtinue<] 
until  Mr.  Tytler's  settlement  of  the  m<il  or  uplands  in  I860.'  Liont. -Colonel  Tarerncr, 
89r<  of  l.ith  Oct<iher  1.S7.5,  para  9.  'At  the  time  of  Mr.  Tj-tler's  settlement,  th' 
uplauds  were  given  out  on  lump  leases,  at  first  nominally  for  a  period  of  five  yean, 
but,  generally  speakLuc,  they  were  never  renewed,  but  allowed  to  run  on,  on  th< 
terms  of  the  original  leaae.'  Lieut.-Coluuel  Taverner,  S40  of  30th  Sepiember  187^ 
para  fi. 

i  HcBolution  403  of  Ist  February  1855,  para  27,  in  Mr.  Tytler's  588  of  1860,  par*.  I 
The  hill  survey  was  a  progressivesystorawhichaimed  at  onening  npa  country.  onginAU] 
admitting  of  but  very  partial  survey  operations.  At  nrst  (1840|  only  the  rice  las<u 
were  measured.  Sulwequently  when,  under  Government  Letter  13S6  of  4th 
1844,  the  black  land  was  measured,  classified,  and  assessed,  the  waate 
greatly  predominated,  and  it  was  not  «aay  to  determine  which  portions  ware 
surveying  and  which  were  not.  Those  only,  which  were  und<?r  late  crop  c 
tion  at  the  time  or  which  from  their  situation  were  obviously  capabla 
continuous  tillage,  were  surveyed.  Ten  years  afterwards  (1864)  the  Revenue  Coi 
Diissioner  Mr.  Heevea  kaw  that  sufficient  time  had  passod  for  the  development  of  i 
the  Bui^erior  lands,  and  ol>serviHl  that  such  oa  haa  before  eecape<l  observation  migj 
be  measured  aud  assessed.  Subsequent  (iovcinuient  orders  (ISS."!)  led  to  the  sett' 
meot  of  all  the  nplanda  in  regular  numltcrs  throughout  the  hill  country,  and  com 
quently  to  the  extiixotion  in  I8«;0  of  all  lump  sum  leanes.  Kevenae  Commii 
3276  of  19th  April  1854,  para  lU,  aud  Mr.  Tytler,  ftS8  of  ISW,  in  Lteat-' 
Tavcmer's  893  of  1875.     Mr.  Tytler,  HIA  of  r2th  October  1846. 

»  Mdl  or  red  land  waa  snbtlivided  into  arable  Tnal  land,  tre«s  or  forest  pr( 
and  kuran  or  graas  ppeoerves,     Mr.  'J'j  Uer,  ob8  ol  ISth  April  li>60. 


nAsik. 


>old  have  been  a^seasod  at  low  rates.^     Compared  with  the  fonner 

ssmont  theae  rates  were  high.     But  land  had  doubled  in  value 

ce  1840,  when  the  survey  was  introduced.     Grass,  which  was  to 

had  at  2«.  to  Qe.  (Re.  1  -Ra.  3)  the  1000  in   1840,  sold  in   I860 

ftt   V2s.  to    30«.     (Rs.  6-Rs.    15).      With    the    opening    of  the 

railway  other  produce  prices  would  equally  rise.     New  rates  were 

a/'rnrdingly  introduced,  representing  an  increase  of  93"59  per    cent 

he    averai^e    realizations   nnder    the    leasing  system.       The 

,ving  ataloment  shows  the  results  of  the  hill  survey:^ 

NmH  UUl  rUhigfjf,  Settled  1840 -1560. 
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The  survey  settlement  was  next  introduced  into  Peint.  Measure- 
ments were  begun  in  1862  and  finished  in  1864.  Classing  went  on 
Along  with  the  measuring,  and  the  settlement  was  introduced  in 
'  '-QG.  At  this  time  Peint  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
4;iua  ddnga  or  hill-lands  of  Khandesh  j  on  the  east  by  the  Dindori 
Bub-division  of  Niisik ;  on  the  south  by  the  Sh&h^pur  sub-division  of 
ThAna;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Dharampur  state.  It  was  a  strip  of 
broken  ground  about  twelve  miles  broad  and  thirty-four  long,  with 
an  area  of  408  square  miles  and  a  population  of  22,690,  or  an 
,  <>verage  density  of  fifty- five  to  thesquai-e  mile,  living  in  244  villages 
wmch  twenty-one  were  alienated.  It  consisted  of  plateaus  of 
tvel  upland,  or  vuil,  crossed  by  steep  ravines  and  more  or  leas 
n*e  forests.  Daring  the  rains  and  cold  season  the  climate  was 
otoriously  unhealthy,  but  in  April  and  May  it  was  cool  and  free 
from  malaria.  The  mial  or  uplands  generally  yielded  crops  for  three 
-  -  ra  of  ndgli,  khunUm,  and  migli  again,  and  was  then  left  fallow 
hree  or  four  years,  The  rice  lands  were  inferior  to  those  of 
tbv  Kotikan  and  yielded  only  the  coarser  kinds  of  rice.  The  chief 
revenue  was  drawn  from  the  upland  tillage,  the  rental  of  the  rice 
lands  forming  only  about  one-third  of  the  revenue. 

Till  1839,  when  Peintcaraeunder  British  management,  there  were 

roads.     By  1865  Peint  was  joined  with  Ndsik  by  two  very  good 

I,  the  one  of  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Nasik  to  Harsol  and 

ther  of  thirty-two  miles  from  Nd.sik  to  Peint. 

people  were  chiefly  Manlthaa  and  Kolis,  and  in  some  of  the 

villages  a  few  Thakurs  and  Vdrlis.     Except  the  villages  near 


■ITuverner 'a  Report,  893  of  1875,  paras.  26,  27.     The  settlomeat  w«» 
•uvernmeDt  RcsolatioD  3799  of  20th  Oct«b«r  I860,  uid  wm  to  ngiMis 

fvrci  until  llie  expiry  of  the  rice  and  drj'-crop  n.tea. 

1  Ml.  Tytler,  d88  vi  Idtb  April  1860,  aUtcin«at  3  md  p«ni,13. 
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fen  villages  further  removed  than  the  first  group  ;  and  the  4a 
10.  2)  rate  in  a  groop  of  105  forest  and  wild  villages.  The  acre 
bes  for  uplands  varied  from  4^d.  [as.  3)  to  \\d.  {anna  1).  The 
(J.  {aa.  3)  rate  was  introduced  only  in  Harsolj  Peint,  and  one 
two  adjoining  villnges.  The  l^d.  (a w n«  1)  rate  was  applied  to 
me  villages  in  the  Bara  division.  The  rate  for  late  crop  or  rabi 
ad  waa  Ig.  {us.  8),  but  the  area  of  this  land  was  very  small.  No 
te  took  the  plots  of  forest  that  were  marked  for  wood-ash  tillage. 
jey  were  afraid  they  might  get  into  trouble  by  horning  the  teak. 
lie  Superintendent  arranged  that  the  plots  should  be  kept  for 
Dod-ash  tillage  for  two  years,  when,  it  no  one  applied  for  them, 
ey  might  be  included  in  the  forest  area. 

The  following  statement  shows  that,  compared  with  the  average 
Uections  £1787  14«.  (Ra.  17,877)  of  the   five  years  before,  the 
assessment  on  the  land  in  cultivation  £2466  14s.  (Rs,  24,667) 
an  increase  of  thirty. seven  per  cent : 
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{a)  or  Uila  suitt  lU.  QO-Stt  were  iaM  to  village  oOoem. 

At  the  time  of  settlement  transit  duties^  which  averaged  about 
530  (Els.  8300)  a  year,  were  abolished. 

r-,rin..rly  village  headmen  were  paid  by  the  rent-free  grai^t  of  a 

r  part  of  a  plough  of  land,  the  whole  concession  amounting 

I  J.J.OO    (Rs.  2330)   or  about  ten  per  cent  of   the  land  revenue. 

istead  of  this  a  cash  share  in  the  village  revenues  was  granted  at 

ko  rate  of  five  per  cent  up  to  Rs.  300 ;  four  per  ceut  between  Rs.  300 

id  Rs.  500  ;  and  three   per  cent  from  Rs.  500  to   Rs,  1000  and 

pwards.     Three  hereditary  accountants  or  vutani  hulkarnis  had  a 

a.im   i.f  forty. eight  pounds  (4  jp&ylie)  of  ndgli  on  every  plough, 

ig  on  the  number  of  ploughs  assessed  in  1864  to  about  £63 

Under  the  survey  settlement  the  district  was  divided  into 

lutants*  charges   or  gams  at  a  cost  of  £109  (Rs.  1090)  or 

per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  state.     In  Harsol  and 

H)(]y  of  Kolis,  who  acted  as  watchmen  and  treasure-guards, 

I  at  specially  easy  rates.     Instead  of  this  the  number  of  the 

:.... .:..  .vas  reduced  to  sixteen  and  they  wore  paid  in  cash  at  a  total 

^s(  of  «ia  (Rs.  190).     The  Mhars  of  Peint  town,  though  they 

^  ~  'ic,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  gathering  in  a  band  and 

,,  ''I    the  BDitiller  villages  a  claim    of  ninety-six   pounds 

\yli9}  ol  ndgli  ou  every  plough.    This  exaction  was  stopped. 
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Twenty-five  cattle-dealers  of  the  Elnada  tribe,  who  had  formerif 
held  land  at  specially  easy  rates,  were  charged  the  regal&r  Bt»r»ef 
assessment,  raising  their  payment  from  £6  to  £17  (Ra.  W)-ll8.  170). 

This  settlement  was  sanctioned  for  ten  years  by  QoveramoBt 
Resolution  iS^S  of  29th  November  1865,  and  continued  for  t 
further  term  of  five  years  by  Government  Resolution  1114  of  2nd 
March  1 874.  In  1879,  the  Survey  Commiseioner  snggeated  the 
old  sottloment  might  be  continued  for  three  ycarS  from  lb8l-82 
with  an  increase  of  twenty-fivo  per  cent  on  the  ric.e  rates  and  of  12} 
per  cent  on  cold-weather  and  upland  rates.  This  increase  raised  the 
average  rice  acre  rate  from  2».  7^d,  to  3«.  3d.  (Re.  1-5  to  Re.  1-10), 
which  was  in  the  Commissioner's  opinion  still  a  very  low  rate.  This 
proposal  was  sanctioned  by  Government  Resolntion  435?i  of  ISth 
August  1880. 

The  northern  or  Khiindesh  aub-iiivisious  of  Mule  l'i'  u  n.ud  H^glfin 
remained  Unsettled  till  1808,  tho  year  before  thcv  lHr;iuie  part  of 
N^sik. 

At  the  time  of  settlement  (I8C8)  M^legaon  was  bounded  on  tho 
north  by  Dhulia ;  on  the  east  by  Ohdlisgaon  j  on  the  south  by  the 
Cbtindor  or  Satm^la  hilts,  and  on  the  west  by  B^glan.  It  contained 
158  Government  and  eight  alienated  villages,  which  were  all  sarveyed 
and  settled  in  1868.^  The  total  area  was  about  808  square  miles 
and  the  population  about  53,000  or  sixty-six  to  the  square  mde. 
MAlegaon  was  a  rolling  stony  plain  bounded  on  two  sides  by  hills, 
and  except  along  tho  banks  of  rivers  bare  of  trees.  Except  close  to 
the  rivers  the  soil  was  so  poor  that  about  twenty-eight  per  cent  wat. 
barren.* 

The  sub-division  was  well  supplied  with  water.  The  Girna 
it  from  west  to  east,  and  at  Mdlegaon  was  joined  by  the  Mosam 
from  the  north-west.  The  water  of  both  these  rivers  was  largely 
tised  for  channel  irrigation.  There  were  several  smaller  streams^ 
but  they  seldom  held  water  after  the  close  of  the  cold  season.  In  th6 
153  Government  villages  there  were  1 169  Wells,  of  which  570  weffe 
oat  of  repair  or  only  supplied  drinking  water,  and  599  were  used  for 
irrigation.'  The  climate  was  generally  good,  pleasant  in  the  rains 
and  cold  in  the  winter,  but  hot  in  April  and  May,  and  somewhat 
feverish  in  October.  The  average  rainfall  at  Malogaon  duzing  the 
nine  years  ending  1866  was  eighteen  inches. 

In  1865-66,  of  a  total  arable  area  of  355,475  acres  only  142,725 
acres  or  forty  per  cent  were  under  tillage.  The  tillage  was  chiefly 
of  inferior  crops.  Of  the  whole  area  sixty-seven  per  cent  were  under 
millet,  fifteen  per  cent  under  Indian  millet,  six  under  pulse  kuUhi, 

1  Th«  pap«n  for  one  of  the  161  villAges  were  not  completed.  The  detuU  of 
614,230  4«ree,  the  totiU  area  of  tbn  reinaiouig  J60  villages,  showed  that  '^'  -  "  ra- 
nient  arable  land  wae  3^S6.476  acres  and  waste  127,904,  or  a  total  of  4  .4  . 
and  the  alienated  arable  land  waa  2o,287  and  waate  5564,  or  a  total  of  1. 
Mr.  Pedder,  1 18  of  20th  .\pril  1867,  para.  6. 

2  Mr.  Pedder's  Survey  Report,  118  of  20th  April  1867,  para  12. 
>  Mr.  Fedder  proposed  to  assess  the  lands  watered  by  these  wells  by  an  addition 

of  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  dry-orop  rate,  as  sanctioned  by  para  14  of  Goveramant 
Beaolotion  ISOU  of  Igth  May  1806.     Hia  Report  118  of  SOth  April  1867.  para  10, 
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under  oil-seed  til,  two  under  gram,  two  under  wheat,  and  one 
ench  under  castor-seed,  sugarcane,  and  miscellaneous  crops.  In  the 
poorer  lands  the  bushes  were  cut  down  from  a  few  acres  in  the  midst 
*  the  low  thorny  brakes,  and  the  ground  was  tilled  for  two  or  three 
iraand  tlieu  thrown  up.  Manure  was  never  used,  and,  when  the 
ahowed  signs  of  exhaustion,  the  field  was  left  fallow  for  several 

JO  sub-division  was  crossed  by  two  bridged  and  metalled  roads, 

I  from  Malegaon  twontjr^-two  miles  to  the  Manmad  railway  station, 

other  the  Bombay-Agra   trunk  road  joining  Mdlegaon  with 


The  country  roads 
market    town    was 


mlia  on  the  north  and  Chindor  on  the  south. 
■rally  good.  The  only  important 
with  a  population  of  8264. 

'oor  as  Mdlegaon  was  (1868)  its  prosperity  had  greatly  increased 

the   introduction    of   British  rule.      Between    1818-19  and 

>4-55  tillage  had  spread  from  18,070  to  98,905   acres  or  447  per 

iv         '   the  revenue  had  risen  from  £3999  (Rs.  39,990)  to  £8155 

■  1))  or  103  per  cent.     In  the  next  eleven  years  (1855-1866) 

the  tillage  area  had  increased  by  43,820  acres  or  forty-four  per  cent 

,.T,.i   the  revenue  by  £4499   (Bs.  44,990)  or  fifty-five  per    cent.^ 

I't  in  a  few  bad  seasons  remissions  had  been  small.'    In  spite 

^  increase  in  prosperity  Mr.  Pedder  was  opposed  to    any  great 

cement  of  assessment.     The  proportion  of  exportable  products, 

caused  an  influx  of  money  into  the  district,  was  very  small. 

n,  wheat,  gram,  oil-seed,  and  sugarcane  together  occupied  less 

than  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area.     Again  the  new  rates, 

Mi'.itirh  they  did  not  seem  so,  were  really  higher  than  the  old  rates, 

measurements  which  had  formerly  often   been  greatly  in 

ivour  of  the   husbandman   were  now   exact.     Though   the   total 

ise  was  moderate,  the  assessment  of  many  villages  which  had 

lorly  been  rated  very  low  was  greatly  raised.' 

I'he  1 53  Government  villages  were  arranged  in  four  classes  with 
fheut.  dry -crop  acre  rates  varying  from  5«.   (Rs.  2^)  to   3s.  6d. 
(8.  IJ).     Tho  first  class   included   seven  villages,  M&legaon   and 
low?  immediately  round  it,  for  which  a  highest  acre  rate  of  5«.  (Rs.  2J) 
K     Tho  second  class  included  sixteen  villages  for  which  a 
re  rate  of  4s.  Bd.  {lis. 2^)  was  fixed.  These  villages  lay  along 
Agra  road  near  Jhodga,  a  halting  place  where  the  traffic  from 
rAr   and  the  north-east  joined  the  Agra  road.    The  third  class 
jiuded  101   villages,  the  bnlk  of  tho  sub-division  which  had  no 
•  advantage  of  position  or  market.     These  were  charged  a 
_  I  c  rate  of  4«.  (Rs.  2).     The  fourth  class  included  twenty-nino 

T)lWg««  divided  into  two  groups,  one  bordering  on  the  barren  hills 
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^i  vf-   i>„,i  V-  11-    r  10:7  par.v  14.    In  1867-63  tillnge  amounted  to  170,786  acres, 
\n  'mctoaso  of  109  per  uont.     Mr.  Pedder,  371  of  13th 

ilr.  IVil.iiir,  ilbul"  IW>7,  parn  U. 
I  A*  an  Mint.iiH-ti  ryl  thi>  iiioqujUity  of  the  old  rates  of  two  villneeB,  close  together 
I  ly   the  same  soil,  T/iiher  had  paid  at  wo  rate  of  la.  73«/. 
»t  the  nit«  of  2».  OK  (Ke.  1-0-7).     Mr.   Pcddcr.   118  of 


n  23-.W 


7U». 


BAglin,  when  surveyed  and  settled  in  1808j  contained  10 
villages/  eigUty-oiglit  Grovemnient  and  thirteen  alienated,  int< 
ninety -one  of  whieli,  eighty-eight  Government  and  three  alienated 


1  These  MAIegaon  maximvini  acre  ratea  of  dry-crop  aesessment  xrere  neartjr 

BUneBl-^tbufle  sabctioned  for  tbo  ueighboaring  snb-diviaons  of  Dhulia  (Jl^.  2-«.  Ra.  ft 

anil  Re.  TSJ4)  And  ChAliBgaon  (Ra.2i,  EU.  2i,  Ra.  2,  B«.  Ij,  aod  lie.  1-10}  which  bu 


ui  1862  63. 


i^f  eddcr,  371  of  13th  December  1867,  para  22.     Li  another 

»^lmr»  23)  Mr.  Pe*lder  puts  the  nominal  rise  in  the  pilch  of 
,^!k      The  actual  iucreaae  seems  to  have  beea  «leveu  per  cent. 
i:.j(>.iuijve  oi  tlwMr'^*^  divieioaa  t»f  Abhona  and  Jiykheda. 
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eettlcmeni   was   introdncod.     The   area  of   these  ninety-one 
dyed  villages  was  413  square  miles,  or  265,'I49  acres,  of  which 
or  tlurty-one  per  cent  were  unarable.     Population  numbered 
or  eighty-four  to  the  square  mile.     Bagltiu  is  a  district  of 
id  streams,  bare  of  trees  except  some  fine  mango  groves  near 
The  soil  was  poor,  mostly  stony  or  harad,  and  the  average 
u  was  consequently  low,  about  annas  4^  according  to 
1  classitication  scale.     In  many  of  the  valleys  much  good 
fairly  deep  black  soil  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  river  water,  and 
exceedingly  high  rates.     Though  pleasantly  cool  the  climate 
unhealthy.     In  some   villages   every   September  and  October 
whole  pojjulation   suifered    from   fever.      During    the    eight 
irs  ending  18i)8  the  I'uiufall   ranged  from  twenty-five  inches  in 
1861  to  eight  inches  in  1805  and   1868,  and  averaged  14'4  inches. 
Tnnv  of  the  hill  villages    depended    for    their  water-supply   on 
hich  were   liable   to  fail.     But   most  of  the   villages  were 
..oys,  and  had  a  plentiful  and  unfailing  supply  of  water.     Wet- 
tillage  in  Bitglan  was  careful,  skilfnl,  and  productive.     The 
'p  tillage  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  greater  care  given  to  the 
A  crops,    and    was    generally   rude   and  rough,  though   the 
.  was  often  large.     Tillage  was   almost  the   solo    industry, 
iple  wore  comfortable,  but  not  rich.     Even  the  best  chaunel- 
i  villages  had  few  signs  of  wealth.     Most  of  the  people  were 
.;  to  seek  the  moneylenders'  help  and  were  in  debt.     Satdna 
the  head -quarters  and  chief  local   market.     There  were  also 
:ets  at  Dang  Saundana,   Bej,  Vakhari,  and  Rameshvar.     But 
chi«r  market  was  at  Malegaon  twenty-two  miles  east  of  SaUtna. 
'  re  wero  no  made  roads,  and  Satdna  was  twenty-eight 

It  Manmid,  the  nearest  railway  station. 

stween  1828  and  1848  very  liberal  reductions  had  lowered  the 
re  rate  from  \s.  9|fi.  to  2*.  bd.  (Rs.  2-C-7toRe.  1-3-4),  or 
iL'r  cent.  Theso  reductions  seem  to  have  placed  the  Bdgl.^n 
jes  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Dirring  the  ten  years  ending 
W-58  the  tillage  area  spread  from  49,800  to  57,491  acres,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  slight  fall  from  2s.  hd.  to  2.?.  Sfci.  (Re.  1-3-4  to  Ro.  1-2-3) 
io  the  average  acre  rate,  the  receipts  rose  from  £5602  to  £6406 
f(Ra.  56,020 -Rg,  G4,0G0),  During  the  nine  following  years,  in 
iience  of  the  groat  rise  in  produce  prices,  Bilgldn  made  rapid 
o.-i.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  57,491  to  84,095  acres, 
llections  from  £0106  to  £9274  (Rs.  04,000 -Rs.  92,740).^ 
ions  had  been  trifling  and  were  almost  entirely  given  to 
IS,  who  had  forgotten  formally  to  give  up  lands  which  they  had. 
to  till.  ITie  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  progress 
^^Mn  since  the  beginning  of  British  mle  : 
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1.18  rue  vraa  due  U^  a  succession  of  itcanty  IocaI  crops,  and  nny  retnni  of 
wM  cerUiu  to  c»usc  a  marked  fall  in  prices.    Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Kcc.  74  of 
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Except  in  tho  three  villages  where  tlie  plough  tax  or  authaml 
was  in  force,  tho  revenue  system  in  Bdgldn  was  an  acre  rat©  oi 
bitjhoti,  the  bigha  being  nominally  equal  to  about  three-fourths  o 
an  acre,  but,  in  practice,  including  from  an  eighth  to  a  sixth  more,' 
The  existing  rates  were  loss  than  one-half  of  tho  former  rates. 

The  eighty-eight  Government  villages  were  arranged  in  five 
classes,  with  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  of  4«.  Zd.  (Ra  24),  44 
(Rs.2),  3*.  6d.  (Rs.  U),  '38.  (Rs.  Ij),  and  2s.  6d.  (Ra.  IJ).  Th' 
first  class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  4s.  2d.  (lis.  24) 
contained  five  villages  in  the  eastern  plain  or  near  the  Gima  an< 
the  Aram.  They  had  easy  access  to  markets  and  were  well  supplie< 
with  water.  The  second  class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rat^ 
of  4*.  (Rs.  2)  contained  twenty -eight  villages,  chiefly  in  the  valli 
of  the  Kaner,  Aram,  Girna,  and  Kolthi  west  of  the  first 
There  were  also  a  few  villages,  like  Ajmer  Saunddna  and  Vi 
which,  though  not  on  these  rivers,  wore  well  supplied  wi  " 
and  were  near  markets.  The  third  class  with  a  highest  acre 
3«.  6d.  (Rs.  IJ)  contained  sixteen  villages.  The  fourth  class 
a  highest  acre  rate  of  3*.  {Rs.  li)  contained  twenty-six  villages.  Tl 
fifth  or  the  last  class  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  2*.  6d.  (Rs,  Ijj 
included  thirteen  villages,  a  poor  group,  some  among  tho  hills 
tho  west  of  SatAna  and  others  in  the  extreme  west  and  north  of  th 
Bub-di vision.  These  were  the  rates  approved  by  tho  Sarvo; 
Commissioner  and  sanctioned  by  Government.  Mr.  Pedder  origin- 
ally proposed  somewhat  higher  rates  in  a  considerable  number 
tho  vUlages.  Tho  changes  recommended  by  Colonel  Francis  1  - " 
the  total  rontalfrom  £11,483  to£10,098  (Rs.  1,14,830- Rs. I, < 
The  following  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the  original  and  ol  lb 
amended  rates  : 
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1  Mr.  Pedder,  A,  5th  Jamiary  1869,  in  Byui.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  74  of  1870,  374, 
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As  BdgUn  was  still  cat  off  from  outside  markots^  as  tho  people 
^ero  by  no  raeaas  well-to-do  and  had  suffered  severely  from  several 
rs  of  scanty  rainfall,  some  alight  lowering  of  the  Government 
uand  seemed  advisable.  The  survey  measurements  showed  an 
under  tillage  of  lOG,-575  instead  of  91,132  acres,  while  tho 
ment  showed  a  fall  from  £10,028  to  £9422  (Rs.  1,00,280- 
t,220)  or  about  six  per  cent,  This  decrease  was  caused  by 
ing  the  average  dry-crop  aero  rate  from  1*.  o^d.  to  la.  2^d. 
11-8  to  as.  9-9)  and  the  average  channel-watered  rates  from 
is.  8^d.  to  18«.  4d.  (Rs.  12-5-4  to  Rs.  9-2-8).  The  following 
meut  shows  iu  detail  the  chief  changes  and  their  financial 
ect: 

Bdgldn  Sealevunt,  18G8. 
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After  Bdgldn  its  two  potty  divisions  were  settled,  Jdykheda  with 
inoty-six  villages  in  the  north  and  Abhona  with  165  villages  in 
»e  Bouth-west.  Tho  surface  of  both  of  these  groups  was  broken 
Dy  Bteop  rocky  ranges  generally  stretching  west  and  east,  and 
ited  by  valleys  of  vaiying  broa.dth.  Except  towards  tho  west 
specially  in  the  hills  about  I'impli  near  Abhona,  where  were 
jrests  of  teak  and  other  timber  trees,  most  of  the  hills  were  baro 
>r  covered  with  low  thorn-bushes.  Along  the  river  banks  were 
ly  rich  mango  groves.  In  other  parts  the  arable  land  was 
loss.  The  soil  varied  from  a  rich  deep  black  to  tho 
y  or  hnrad.  Some  hill  villages  suiTered  from  want  of 
ir;  liiii,  the  vnllojs  were  well  auppliod,     Tho  climate 

bill  ;.  from  Ociubur  to  Fcbiiiary. 
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The  most  important  crops  were  eogarcane,  rice»  wlio&tT  and  Gpmm 

occajiyinp  in  all  10,811-  acres.  Except  towM  '  " 
the  valleys  were  open  and  the  climate  suited 
tillage  was  rude  and  careless.  As  in  Biigltiu  pruper  i 
hftd  for  Borao  years  been  very  scantyj  and  it  was  (Deccii.  , .. 
the  universal  opinion  of  the  people  and  of  Government  offiwrs-i 
acquainted  with  the  country  that  the  climate  had  changed  for  thft 
worse.  Wells  and  streams  which  formerly  held  water  all  the  vesf 
round  had  for  some  years  past  run  dry  in  J:i  '^f 

a  general  belief  that  partly  from  tho  want  (  , 

the  spread  of  tillage  and  from  continuous  ciuppiug',  tlie  laud  wis 
less  fraitfnl  than  formerly.  Tho  opening  of  the  Kond<li  and  Sel 
passes  was  a  great  holp  to  traffic,  and  a  road  was  being  made  from 
Mdlegaou  through  SatAna  and  the  Dhol  pass  across  Jdykbetla,  nud 
over  tho  Sel  pass  to  Pimpalner  in  Kb^ndeah.  There  were  no 
made  roads,  and  most  of  the  country  tracks  were  broken  by  steop 
passes  and  deep  ravines.  No  part  of  either  group  of  villages  wiw 
near  tho  railway.  Except  sugar,  which  crossed  the  DhAvad  fmsA 
to  Niisik  in  considomblo  quantities,  tho  only  exports  were  U> 
Mdlegaon.  All  the  local  markets  wero  small  and  animportoBt, 
The  chief  were  in  Jdykheda,  Mulher,  Ndmpur,  and  Jjlykheda  ;  and 
in  Abliona,  Hatgad,  Kanosi,  Pdla,  and  Abhona.  The  people  werB 
few  in  number,  sixty-nine  to  the  square  mile  in  Jiiykheda  and 
eighty-five  to  the  square  mile  in  Abhona.  They  wero  sunk  in  drbt 
and  had  suffered  much  from  recent  bad  seasons.* 

Only  ten  villages  in  the  extreme  south  had  been  previoualy  sur- 
veyed, and,  except  by  opening  one  or  two  hill  passes,  no  attempt  ha<l 
been  made  to  help  traffic  or  supply  an  outlet  for  tho  local  produoj. 
Still,  though  the  survey  was  not  introduced,  great  improvements 
bad  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  the  system  of  revenue  manage- 
ment. The  pressure  of  distress  between  1828  and  1832  had  caused 
a  marked  reduction  in  the  Government  demand.  By  improrementa 
in  the  revenue  system  and  by  the  introduction  of  useful  checks  and 
tests,  the  people  were  freed  from  the  extortion  of  village  and 
district  officers,  under  which  they  had  suffered  severely  irv  the  early 
years  of  British  rule.  Transit  duties  were  reduced,  extra  cesses 
abolished,  and  the  average  dry-crop  acre  rate  was  lowered  about 
27  per  cent.^  These  improvements  wero  followed  by  a  steady 
advance  of  tillage,  which  became  rapid  in  1858  when  produce  prices 
began  to  rise.  In  the  JAykheda  villages  tillage  had  spread  from 
7986  acres  in  1818  to  34,979  in  1868  or  an  increase  of  338  per  oent, 
while  the  Government  demand  had  only  risen  from  £  3020  to  £5156 
(Rs.30,200-Ba.  54,560)  or  eighty  per  cent.  So  in  Abhona  the  spread 
of  tillage  was  from  11,135  to  37,401  acres  or  236  per  cent,  and  tho 
increase  in  collections  from  £1936  to  £4101  (Rs.  19,300- Ra.  41,010) 
or  1 11  per  cent.  Tho  details  are  given  below.  During  tho  twenty 
years  ending  1838  in  the  fifty-four  villages  of  Jaykheda,  the  tillage 


t  Mr,  Peddoi's  Sarvey  Report,  302  of  7th  Deoeinber  1869,  pftra  22. 
2  In  Jilykboda  from  Rs.  2-10-1  to  Ra.  I.8-7,  and  in  Abhoaa  front  Re.  1-6-3  l« 
Kg.  1-1-7. 
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H\  hfvi  sproa<I  from  7^86  acres  to  an  average  during  kLo  ten  years 
1S08    of   l">,.iG9    while   the    collections   remained     almost 
inged  at  £3020  (Rs.  30,200).     During  the  next  thirty  years, 
iponding  to  the  first  survey  penod  in  the  southern  sub-divisionsj 
Ivanco  was  rapid  especiallv  towards  the  close     In  the  ten  years 
1847-48  the  average  tillage  area  had  risen  from  15,560  acres 
1,019  or  forty-one  per  cent,  and  the  collections  from  £3018  to 
CR3.30,180-Es. 32,610)  or  seven  per  cent.     During  the  next 
sara  (1H48-185S)  the  tillage  increased  to  25,705  acres  or  sixteen 
it,  and  the  collections  to  £3752  (Rs.  37,520)  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
irog^ress  in  the  next  ten  years  was  much  more  marked,  a  rise  in 
to  32,897  or  twenty -eight  per  cent  and  in  collections  to  £5023 
i0,230)  or  thirty-three  per  cent.     The  last  year  of  the  decade 
f-68)  was  far  above  the  average,  with  a  tillage  area  of  34,979 
auid  a  revenue  of  £5450  (Rs.  64,560).     During  the  same  period 
IvBiice  in  the  108  Abhona  villages  was  about  the  same,  double 
area,  and  an  increase  of  89  per  cent  in  the  collections, 
iations  in  the   progress  were  also   very   similar,   a  largo 
Ivaoce  in  tillage  (5859  acres)  between  1837  and  1847,  a  smaller 
ice  [305 1  acres)  in  the  next  decade,  and  again  a  marked  increase 
acres).     Aa  in  the  Jaykheda  group  the  retorns  for  the  last 
yesr  oriod   (1867 -OS)  were  far  in  excess  of  the  average  of 

the  I       ;       Mius  years,  tillage  shomng  an  increase  from  34,893  acres 
7,ir)'l  acres  and  collections  from  £3791  to  £4101   (Rs.  37,910- 
il,niO).     The  details  for  both  village  groups  are  given  in  the 
sUowiug  statement : 

Jaykheda  54  Villager,  Land  Revenur,  1818 -1368. 
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Abhona  lOS  VilUgrs,  Land  Jttvatur,  ISlS-lSCS. 
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In  fifty-six  Jaykheda  and  121  Abhona  villages  the  revenue  was 
pllected  by  bigha  rates,  and  in  twenty-three  JAykheda  and  eleven 
aavillage.^thesettlementwasbyapkiughtaxor  auibandi.  In  these 
'ico«3  villages  ihe  lauds  tilled  by  each  hasbandman  were  roughly 
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meaBurotl  int<>  plots  of  tliirty  hi^hds.     Each  of  these  plots  wa 
a  plough,  and  the  holder  was  clmrged  a  certain  »u  in  on   ^^ 
without  counting  hi»  cattle.     In  the  south  there  was  a  s.| 
of  eleven  villagos,  which  had  formerly  bdonged  to  I'' 
been  settled  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  1843.     In  these  vi11n_ 
of  granting  the  village  a  short  lease  of  the  >  ^jr  a  lur: 

had  not  worked  well,  and  the  lands  had  b_  ._      ,  ided  and 
tillage  at  a  low  uniform  rate.^    In  Jdykhoda  the  sorvey  settle 
was  introduced  into  eleven  alienated  and  eighty -one  Qover^ — : 
villages,'  with  a  total  area  of  194!,GiO  acres  or  304  square  in 
which  91,504  or  forty-seven  per  cent  were  unarable.     The 
was  20,834  or  sixty-nine  to  the  square  mile.     Of  the  !(> 
villages  143  were  Government  and  twenty-two  alienated.     '< 
alienated  and  ten  Government  plough  rate  villages  were 
surveyed  only.  The  ten  Government  plough -rate  villages  weri 
Ddngs  to  the  west  of  the  Sahyddris,  scattered  along  the  roa-t 
Abhona  to  Balsar.     Their  outlying  position,  their  sickly  i 
the  want  of  labour,  supplies,  and  water,  and  the  i      '    "  ' 
of  the  Bhils  and  Koukanis   would   make  the   ^ 
survey  settlement  difficult  and  costly,  and  even  if  inti' 
regular  system  could  not  be  carried  out.     Such  of  the^ie  . 
were  tilled  were  granted  to  the  headmen  on  ten  years'  lejis 
condition  that  the  headmen  were  not  to  levy  more  than  the  e 
plough  rate  of  16>f.  (Rs.  8).     The  effect  of  these  leases  was  I 
village  to  increase  the  rental  from  £11  58.  to  £12  14«. 
Rs.  127),  in  another  from  £7  168.  to  £7  18*.  (Re.  73.1; 
in  eight  others  to  increase  rentals  varying  from  £2  14/r.  to  £4  4». 
(Rs.  27 -Rs.  42)  to  rentals  varying  from  £3  23.  to  £5  10«.  (Ra.  31  - 
Rs.  55).     Of  the  remaining  126   villages,   into   which  the   survey 

settlement  was  introduced,  four  were  alienated  and  122  G"' * 

Of  the  Government  villages  one  had  formerly  been  as 
plough  rate  and  121  by  a  bigha  rate.     Of  a  total  area  of  1 7-,,U  1  'J  iwnm 
or  269  square  miles,  80,038  or  forty-six  per  cent  were  unarable.     The 
popidation  was  22,076  or  eighty-five  to  the  square  mile. 

Of  218,  the  total  number  of  villages  settled,  eighty-one  Gkivera- 
mcnt  and  eleven  alienated  belonged  to  Jdykheda,  and  1 22  Govern- 
ment and  four  alienated  to  Abhona.  They  were  arranged  in  fito 
classes  with  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  of  43.,  3a.  6<7.,  3*.,  28.  6(i., 
and  2*.  (Rs.  2,  Rs.l|,  Rs.  l{,  Ra.  U,  and  Re.  1).  The  effect  of 
the  survey  rates  was  in  the  ninety-two  Jaykheda  vilhiges  a  fall 
from  £6639  to  £5797  (Rs.  66,390  -  Rs.  57,970)  or  thirteen  percent, and 
in  the  126  Abhona  villages  a  fall  from  £4372  to  £3889  (Ra.  43,720. 
Rs.  38,890)  or  eleven  per  cent.  The  details  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing statement: 


*  The  thirty  yeara'  sarvey  leaae  of  those  villngea  did  not  come  ti-  t"  '^"■f  till  1874. 
They  were  siiiN-eved  and  osaeimed  in  ndvnnco,  ten  of  them  being  lie  Ihifd 

oUas  with  a  moxinium  dry-crop  acre  mte  of  Ra,  I|,  tktid  oue  iu  th<  :i«*  at  a 

rate  of  Re.  1.  Mr.  Tetlder,  .102  of  7th  Deccmbor  18<>9,  para  18,  Rev.  K«c.  lH  of  167a 

•^  Two  of  these  wcr<^  formerly  hold  on  loose.  Of  the  eighty-four  Government  9n<t 
twelve  Alien;!  i    ■  'iit  viI]i^ea  wui^j  included  with  othieira,  aii<lon« 

Govonirnont  wnstc  and   one  olieuatwl  village  w«n  OOI 

Burveyed.     Mi.  i^. ..»...,  ...o^  ..  .^.^^-.  i-ira,  U. 
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1871-72,  at  tto  close  of  tho  thirty  years'  guaranteed  lease,  the 
sion  of  the  original  survey  settlements  was  begun  in  sixty-nine 
gea  of  Niphad  and  nineteen  villages  of  Chdndor,  which  had  been 
ed  in  1810-41  and  1841-42.  This  tract  waa  bounded  on  the 
h  by  the  C'hdndor  hills,  on  tho  east  by  Yeola,  on  the  south  by 

'"  'vnUj  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bombay- Agra  road.  It  waa  a 
.'.in,  the  aides  and  tops  of  the  rising  ground  were  poor  and 
en,  bat  the  hollows  were  deep  soiled  and  had  streams  whose 
It  was  much  used  for  irrigation.  Tho  richest  parts  lay  along 
north  bank  of  the  K^dya  and  God^rari,  and  some  villages 
]■"••'-  on  Yeola. 

u  returns  during  tho  eight  years  ending  1870-71  varied 
Jhandor    fi-om    10'42  inches    in  1864-65  to    41'39   inches  in 

KfJ,  and  averaged  22*72  inches;  in  Niphad  they  varied  from 
.inches  in  1868-69  to  21-20  in  1870-71  and  averaged  1666 
?  Local  produce  prices  during  the  thirty  years  varied  for 
yt,  hdjn,  from  84  lbs.  the  rupee  in  1842-43  to  26  lbs.  in  1870-71 
'<  of  220  percent ;  for  wheat,  from  70  lbs.  to  24  lbs.  or 
.  200  per  cent;  for  rice  from  26  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  or  an 
Be  of  eighty  per  cent;  and  for  gram  from  06  lbs.  to  24  lbs.  or 
of  170  per  cent.*  During  the  same  time  the  villages  had 
gained  by  the  opening  of  roads  and  railways.  Instead  of  a 
stony  ravine,  hardly  passable  for  Inden  carts,  the  Tal  road  was 
I  the  finest  engineering  works  in  West  ludia.^  The  great  Agra 
}y  gave  easy  communication  through  this  pass  to  tlbe  sea  and 
»t  to  Kh^nde.sh.  The  Peninsula  railway  passed  through 
iges,  providing  them  with  three  stations,  Manmdd,  Ldsalgaon, 
iiphdd;  and  from  one  of  these  stations  roads  had  lately 
rO)  been  opened,  one  about  thirty-6ve  miles  north-west  from 
algaon  to  Abhona,  the  other  about  fifteen  miles  north  to 
lor. 


[»!etailB  wore  :  Chindor,  1863,   2203  inches:   1804,  10-42;  1865,  11-74;  186«» 

167.  22  46  J  1868.  13-86;  18G9,  32-27;  1870,  4139.    In  Niphdd  they  were, 

•35-,   1864.  14i»3i   1865.  18-fl8  ;  ISrtfi,  14;  18*17.  17-02:  1808, 13-61  ;  1869. 

870,  21-2.     Lt.-CoL  Waddiauton,  850  of  19lh  December  1871 ;  Rev.  Rec.  87 

_      300. 

to  Ch^dor  the  aver&go  prices  from  lS41'42to  1850-51  were,  for  millet  70  Ibe,, 

wf1if.it  .^s  ll.«     f..rricei*4  lbs.,  and  for  gram  66  lbs.     From  1851-62  to  1800-61,  (or 

it  50  lbs.,  for  rice  22  lbs.,  and  for  gram  43  lbs.     From  1861-62 

'.•■  '  ^  J  i  lbs. ,  for  wheat  50  lbs.,  for  rico  12  lbs.,  and  for  gram  22  lbs. 

(08.  343. 

.  Hi  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waddington, '  with  what  difficulty  laden 

:«a  up  me  rough  and  atony  rarine  in  1£^6.'    850  of  19tb  December  187 1. 
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The  result  of  those  influences  had  been,  comparing  the  aTerage  of 
the  two  porioda  of  ten  years  ending  in  1851  and  in  1871,  a  spcead 
from  95,867  to  110,223  acres  in  the  tillage  area  and  an  increaao  in 
collections  from  £8216  to  £9696  (Ra.  82,160-  Ra.  96,960),'  The 
following  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the  detaik  : 

Niphdd-Chdndor  Land  Rtvmue,  1841  •  1811. 
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During  the  thirty  years  ending  1870-71  the  population  retonu 
showed  a  rise  from  18,761  in  1840-41  to  38,007  in  1870-71  or  103 
per  cent ;  carts  from  903  to  2747  or  204  per  cent ;  farm  ballocka 
from  8602  to  13,998  or  sixty- two  per  cent ;  bufFaloes  from  2821  to 
4864  or  seventy-one  per  cent  j  sheep  and  goats  from  9522  to  15,977 
or  sixty-six  per  cent  j  and  horses  from  842  to  1062  or  twenty -three 
per  cent;  cows  showed  a  decrease  from  11,026  to  8963  or  nmeteen 
per  cent.-    Wolla  had  risen  from  975  to  1417  or  fifty-one  per  cent. 

Except  in  a  few  villages  there  was  no  rotation  of  crops.  Sugar 
cane  was  rarely  grown  often er  than  once  in  four  or  five  years.  The 
chief  crops  were,  in  the  Niphad  villages,  millet  covering  fifty-four, wheat 
30*6,  and  gram  four  per  cent  of  the  area  under  tillage;  and  in  Chaudor 
millet  with  71"8  and  wheat  with  8'6  per  cent.  The  villages  were  (1871) 
well  provided  with  roads.     Bombay  traders  came  in  great  numbers  to 


>  Dnring  the  thirty  ye&rs  ending  1870-71  in  the  eighty-eight  villages  of  Nipluldud 
ChAndor,  the  Tillaox  Akka  varied  from  77,000  acrea  in  1841-42  to  1 12,000  Sicrea  in 
each  of  tike  Biz  yean  ending  1870-71.  and  averaged  101,588  acres.  In  the  tint  thn« 
yeara  it  rose  from  77.000  acres  in  1S4I-42  to  97,000  in  l$43-44  and  fell  ia  th« 
two  yean  to  94.000  in  1845-46.  Then  rising  to  lOti.OOO  in  1847-48  it  again  fell  to  96,0lN 
in  1851-52.  In  the  next  three  yean  there  woa  no  change.  After  thatthere  was  I 
•teady  iDcrease  until  1862-63  when  it  omoonted  to  110,000  acres.  In  the  next  twd 
yean  there  was  no  change  and  in  the  remaining  six  yean  the  amount  stood  at  112,000 
acres.  Dnring  tlio  same  period,  CoLLE<.Trioys  varied  from  Bs.  73,000  in  1841-43 
to  Rs.  03,000  in  each  of  the  six  yean  ending  1870-71,  and  averaged  Rs. 84,210.  U 
the  fint  three  years  they  rose  from  Ra.  73,000  in  1841-42  to  Rs.  83,000  in  1843-44 
and  foil  iu  the  next  two  yean  to  Rs.  77,000  in  1845-46.  Then  rising  to  Ra.87,00( 
in  1847-48  they  again  foil  to  Rs.  73,000  in  1851-52.  In  the  next  four  yean  they 
Rs.  81,000  in  1852-53,  Rs.  74,000  in  1853-64,  Rs.  83,000  in  1864.65,  and  Bs.  7J 
in  1855-56.  In  the  next  nine  jean  they  steadily  rose  from  Ra.  85,000  in  1 
to  Rs.  91.000  in  1864-65.  In  the  remaining  six  yean  they  stood  at  Its.  93, 
Oaring  the  whole  thirty  yean  of  the  survey  lease,  RxBltastONS  were  granted 
only  eleven  of  the  fint  fifteen  yean.  In  four  of  these  eleven  yean  they  anu^un 
to  Rs.  7000  in  1850-51,  Rs.  10,000  in  1851-52,  Rs.  8500  in  1863-54,  and  B«.  70OO 
1856-56.     In  the  remaining  seven  of  the  eleven  yean,  they  were  under  Rs.  1000, 

'  Of  ploughs  no  retoro  is  available  for  1840-41  ;  in   1870-71   they  numbored 
They  had  probably  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  nnmber 
bullocks.     The  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Godivari  (Oangthadi)  were  as  fi 
their  breed  of  ponies  as  those  of  Bbimthadi ;  though  the  number  of  mnies  sho 
rise  of  23  per  cent  the  breed  had  fallon  off.    Lieutenant-Colonel  Wi  '" 
of  19th  December  1871,  para.  7. 
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railway  stations,  and  bougbt  straight  from  tbe  growers.  The  local 

d  waa  also  good,     Sdykheda  within  two  miles  of  the  Khervddi 

lilway  station  had  a  weekly  markotj  where  goods  were  offered  for  sale 

rth  from  £500  to  £1000  (Ra.  5000-  its.  10,000).     Weekly  markets 

ire  also  held  at  Chdndor,  Niphdd,  Pimpalgaon,  Vinchnr,  Lasalgaon, 

^rayanthemba,      Sukena     Khurd,     Ndndur,     and    Madmeshvar, 

d  there  were  yearly  fairs  atNaital  iu  Pamh  (January),  when  for 

n  days  cloth  chiefly  from  Bombay  and  worth  £2500  (Rs.  25,000) 

sold,  and  at  Ahirgaon  in  Kariik  (November),  when  from  £1200 

£1400  (Ra.  12,000-  Ra.  14,000)  of  goods  were  sold.     In  Chandor, 

4ndardi,  and  one  or   two  large    villages    the  weaving  of  cloth 

pported  216  looms,  with  an  average  yearly  prodace  of  about  £5000 

.  50,000).     The  villages   seemed  in   better  repair,  cleaner,  and 

than  Poona  villages.     The  people  were   fairly  off.     Private 

nd  mortgages  of  land  to  moneylenders  were  not  uncommon, 

oring  the  three  years  ending  1870-71,  there  had  been  only 

sale  of  land  from  failure  to  pay  rent.     On  the  whole  the  land 

fttA  carefully  and  cleanly  tilled,  and  the  watered  lands  were  well 

manured.     Though  not  so  valuable  as  at  Poona,  land  fetched  as 

much  as  from  thirty  to  seventy  times  its  yearly  rent 

When  the  original  survey  was  made  the  system  waa  incomplete, 
and  tests  showed  that  the  land   must  again   be  measured   before 

Krised  assessments  could  be  fixed. 
A&  regards  classing  the  soil,  the  scale  used  at  the  revision  survey 
IS,  with  slight  modifications,  the  same  as  Lieutenant  Davidson's 
•le.^  But  although  the  scale  was  nearly  the  same,  examination 
showed  that  Mr.  Davidson's  standard  was  not  uniform,"  and  that  a 
fresh  classification  was  required.  Considering  the  improved  means 
of  traffic  and  the  great  rise  in  produce  prices,'  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Waddington  thought  that  the  rates  might  fairly  be  raised  from  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent. 

For    re-assessment  purposes  the  villages  were  arranged   under 

groups.     Six  villages  either  railway  stations  or  close  to  railway 

iions,  where  a  highest  dry -crop  acre  rate    of  4*.  &d.  (Rs.  2^) 

fixed ;   twenty-two  villages    within  easy  reach  of  a    railway 

m   or  near  a  large  market  or    on  a  nigh   road,    for  which 

highest  rate  was  fixed  at  4$.  (Rs.  2)  ;  thirty-eight  villages  not  so 

frell  placed  had  a  highest  rate  of  3«.  Qd.  (Rs,  IJ) ;  and  twenty-two 

Tillages  far  from  the  railway  had  a  highest  rate  of  3».  (Rs.  1  i) .     The 

Tect  of  the  new  rates  was  a  rise  in  the  rental  from  £9146  to  £15,373 

.91,460-R3.  1,53,730)  or  sixty-eight   per  cent.     The  details  are 

en  in  the  following  statement : 
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Dugnm  O,  opposite  page  48  of  Bom,  Got.  Sel.  CXXX,  p«rt  II. 
Th«  M»ifftADt  BuperinteadeDt  Mr.  Grant  fouad  that  in  the  origtn&l  cluBing.  'soili 
B  tho  third  cUm  downw*rda  were  entered  fully  two  cloases  too  low  and  th«  eighth 
.ninth  orders  of  soil  were  commonly  entered   na  unarablo,  k/iardb,'    Rev.  H«c,  87 

Ml,  wa. 

ip«r*d  with  the  average  in  tbe  first  fifteen  yeara  of  the  original  survey  (1841- 
he  average  of  the  ten  7 ears  (1856-1861  and  1866-1871)  showed  an  increaaa 
uty-ono  per  oent  in  nuUet  and  seventy-three  per  cent  in  wheat.  These  are 
■  (if  the  three  places,  Niph&d,  Ghindor,  and  Niaik,  Lieat.Col,  WaddingtoD, 
'  19tb  U«««Bber  1871,  Bom.  Gov.  R«v.  »eo,  87  of  1872,  309, 343. 
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In  1873-74  the  revision  survey  was  extended  to  two  village  gro 

One  of  these  was  of  tifty-six  villages,  forty-five  of  them  in  Gh      

and  eleven  in  NiphAd,  with  an  area  of  llGjSll  acres  and  a  populotkut 
of  126  to  the  square  mile.  The  other  was  of  forty -two  villages, 
thirty-eight  of  them  in  Dindori  and  four  in  Nisik,  with  an  area  of 
1H|474  acres  and  a  population  of  109  to  the  square  mile» 

There  was  mnch  variety  in  these  villages.  Most  of  th6 
eaat,  including  the  NiphAd  and  Nasik  villages,  and  those  in  t1 
Bouth-east  corner  of  Dindori  were  level  with  deep  black  Boil^  while 
the  west  of  Ndsik  and  the  eonth  of  Dindori  were  hilly  and  poor ; 
north  Dindori  was  wooded  with  somewhat  shallow  black  soil ;  and 
Ch^ndor  in  the  north-east  was  broken  and  stony,  bare  of  trees  and 
with  poor  soil.  In  almost  all  parts  were  streams,  many  of  which 
were  used  to  water  the  rich  lands  on  *their  banks.  The  we«ftem 
villages  had  a  larger  rainfall  and  a  more  feverish  clii  ii«6 

in  the  east.     Rain  returns  for  the  nine  years  ending  i  .      ,  .isd 

in  Chindor  from  10*42  inches  in  lS64-()5  to  41*3!)  mchee  io 
1870-71,  and  averaged  22*36  inches;  in  Dindori  tliev  varied  £rom 
20*99  inches  in  1864-65  to  28*56  in  1870-71,  and  avemged  25*18 
inches.' 

Survey  rates  had  been  introduced  both  into  the  eastern  or 
Chdndor  and  into  the  western  or  Dindori  blocks  in  1842.  Both 
groups,  especially  the  Chandor  villages,  were  then  much  depressed, 
and  low  rates  were  introduced  averaging  In.  3Jrf.  (a*.  lOJ)  an 
acre  in  the  Chfindor  and  l*.  6|<£.  (as.  12 1)  in  the  Dmdori 
villages.  The  new  rates,  though  less  than  the  former  nominal 
total  rental  by  fifty  per  cent  in  Ghindor  and  thirty  per  cent    m 


I  The  detail*  are  : 


Chdndor-Dindori  RainfaU,  IS65  ■  IS7Z. 


Ybail  NUlk.   Cblador  NlphM.  Dlndod.         Tub.  NA«Ur.  Ch&ndor  KIpb&d.  DioAoA 
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dori^  yielded  an  increase  on  past  collections  of  twenty-six  per 
t  in  Cb^ndor  and  twenty-five  per  cent  in  Dindori.^ 

''—  *^enty  years  after  the  1842  survey  the  villages  made  little 

The  average  collections  in  the  Chdndor  group  rose  from 

{Us.  30,270)    in    the    ten   years     ending    18-il   to    £3363 

3,630)  in  the  ten  years  ending  1861,  and  the   corresponding 

e    in    the    Dindori  villages    was    from    £-1462    to    £4890 

•44,620  -  Rs.  48,900).     In  the  ten  fallowing  years  the  increase 

was  more  marked,  to  £3818  (Rs.  38,180)   in   Chandor  and  £5317 

53,170)  in  Dindori.'   The  following  summary  shows  the  average 

»e  of  revenue  In  each  of  the  four  decades  between   1832  and 

72: 

Chdtidor-Dindori  Land  Revenue,  1833- 187S. 
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By  the  close  of  the   survey  lease  the    whole  arable  area  was 

ider  tillage,  except  1815  acres  in  Dindori  and  1485  in   ChAndor. 

in  the  resources  of  these  villages  was  believed  to  differ 

|ti  !'j  increase  in  the  eighty-eight  villages  of  Chdndor  and 

iiph^d  which  were  revised  in  1871.     These  were,  in  people  102  per 

»nf .  in   carts  204  per  cent,  in  farm  bullocks  sixty-two  per  cent^ 

•68   seventy-one  per  cent,  in  sheep  and  goats  sixty-six 

and   in   horses  twenty-three   per  cent ;  cows  had  fallen 

per  cent."      Something  had   been  done  to  improve  the 

iter-sapply.     Masonry  dams  had  been  built  in  some  villages,  and 

rly  mud  and  stone  walls  were  thrown  across   several    of  the 

IB.     Government    had  constructed  a  large  dam   across  the 
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wo  villapea  of  the  Dindori  gronp,  tho  Tillaob  Arsa  fdl  from  53,000 

to  40,000' in  1S45-46.     In  tlie  next  three  yenre  it  rose  to  57,000  acres 

.M)fell  to5fi,000.   From  18.>0tLe  till/igc  aren continually  advanced  till 

■I  acroB  in  ]863-(>4,  and  in  the  remaining  nineve»r3  it  ranged  botwecQ 

'0  in  1872-73.     Collections  steadily  i-o»e  froin  R«.  43,000  in  1842-43 

II    1861-62.     Id  the  remftining  eleven    years  they  showed  a  slight 

ot  ubont  Rs.  500.     The  chief  IlEMtsatONS  were  about  Ks,  500  in  1846-47, 

It  R».  200  m  1849-50,  1851-52,  and  1853-54. 

_  btt  fifty -six  Qu-irvl  -  -H"  -.-3  the  Tillaoe  Area  rose  from  38,000  acres  in  1842-43 

to  30^  in  1843-44  ibont  37,500  in  1844  45.     In  the  next  three  years 

li  n^»«i  to  4S,500  acr<;j>  ,    ■'^  .ind  again  fell  in  five  years  to  44.500  in  1852-53. 

vhole  of  the  remttiuing  period  it  continued  to  rise  to  52,000  in    1860-01, 

s<!3-«4,  and  <it.0<X)  in  1872-73.    Collktions  rosofrom  about  Rs.  30,000  io 

O  in  1847-48,  and  fell  to  Rs.  28,500  in  1851-52.    They  again 

1.  tell  to  £«,  31,500  in  1855-56,  and  again  rose  to  Ra.  34,000 

.;>..\i,  four  yean  they  stood  at  Rb.  34,000  and  then  rose   to 

.<.     In  the  rvmiuniag  ton  years  they  varied  little  and  averaged 

]  he  chief  Rxmibsioks  were  about  Rs.  4000  in  1851-52,  about 

id  about  B«.  200  in  1850-51  and  1855-66. 

.         Udv,  Comr.  2516,  22nd  April  1874,  in  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CXLV.  2, 
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Kildva  at  P^lklied.'  Wells  for  watering  the  land  had  increased  forty- 
five  per  cent  in  the  Chaudor  and  forty-six  per  cent  in  the  Dindori 
block.  Instead  of  being  entirely  without  made  roads,  the  villagea  had 
the  Bom  bay- Agra  highway  passing  through  the  south-east  corner  ol 
the  western  and  crossing  from  end  to  end  of  the  eastern  group. 
Two  stations,  L^salgaon  and  Niphad,  on  the  Peninsula  railway 
were  within  a  day's  journey  of  every  village  in  the  two  gronpg. 
From  LAsalgaon  a  road  ran  to  Chandor.  A  road  between  N^silc 
and  Dindori  was  nearly  finished,  and  one  from  Dindori  to  Niphdd  waa 
shortly  to  be  made.  Latterly  produce  prices  had  fallen,  but  they 
were  still  about  sixty-nine  per  cent  above  their  old  level,  and,  M 
wheat  had  begun  to  be  successfully  sent  to  Europe,  any  consideiubla 
fall  in  prices  was  unlikely. 

In  the  eastern  group,  at  the  time  of  the  revision  survey,  except 
along  the  rich  irrigated  stream-banks,  the  poor  broken  stony  country 
in  the  north  yielded  nothing  but  millet,  sesamum,  khurasni,  ana 
other  inferior  crops.  In  the  level  south  there  was  mnch  deep  black 
soil  yielding  fine  wheat,  gram,  linseed,  and  millet,  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  channel-watered  garden-lands  growing  chillies,  earth- 
nuts,  sugarcane,  and  sometimes  rice.  In  the  western  block  tha 
northern  villages  were  generally  well  wooded  with  a  somewhat 
shallow  black  soil,  chiejEly  growing  wheat,  hardai,  and  gram 
with  a  little  millet.  The  southern  villages  were  usually  poor 
and  the  country  rough  and  hilly.  The  fields  were  clean,  and 
the  better  dry-cxop  and  garden  lands  were  most  carefully  tilled. 
Every  scrap  of  manure  was  kept  and  used  partly  for  dry-crop  and, 
partly  for  garden  tillage.  Almost  every  village  had  some  land, 
watered  from  masonry  channels,  most  of  which  were  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  Of  the  whole  tillage  area,  in  tho 
Chandor  group  seventy-one  per  cent  were  under  millet  and  eighb 
per  cent  under  wheat;  in  the  Dindori  group  twenty-seven  per 
cent  were  under  wheat,  eighteen  per  cent  under  millet,  and 
six  per  cent  under  gram.  The  villages  had  an  nnusually  good 
outlet  for  their  produce  either  to  Ndsik  or  to  some  station  on  tho 
Peninsula  line.  Besides  there  were  local  markets  at  Chdndorj 
Dindori,  Pimpalgaon,  Vadner,  Vadkhed,  Vani,  Vdgher,  and 
Janori.  At  Chdndor  there  was  a  small  manufacture  of  women's 
robes  and  other  cloth,  A  timber  trade  with  Peint  and  SurgjUui 
greatly  helped  the  people  by  employing  their  cattle  when  tBM 
were  not  wanted  in  the  fields.  On  the  whole  the  people  fi^^| 
well-to-do  and  well-housed.  In  no  part  of  the  north  of  thi 
Presidency,  except  in  Gujarat,  were  there  so  many  thriving  villages 

Compared  with  the  figures  of  the  1840  survey,  the  revised  survey 
of  1870  showed,  in  the  ChAndor  group,  an  increase  in  the  total  area 
from  114,146  to  I16,814acre8  or  2*3  percent,  and  in  the  arable  area 
from  65,507  to  77,870  acres  or  eighteen  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  ia 
the  unarable  waste  from  24,668  to  10,919  acres  or  fifty-five  per  centi 


»  Lt..Col  Wkddington,  131  of  16th  Febraary  1874,  Bom.  Gov.  SaL  CXLV.  5»,  41, 
I  Mr.  AAhbaraer,  B«v.  Comr,  2516, 22ad  April  1874,  in  Bom,  Got.  S«L  CXLV.  SL 
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the  Dindori  group  the  revised  survey  showed  an  increase  in  the 
il  area  from  110,231  to  114,471  acres  or  four  percent,  and  in  the 
ible  area  from  76,326  to  87,167  acres  or  fourteen  per  cent,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  unarable  waste  from  16,004  to  4544  or  seventy-one 
por  cent.  Together,  the  retuma  showed  an  increase  of  23,204  acres 
of  amble  and  a  decrease  of  25,209  acres  of  unarable.^ 

In  both    blocks   the  villages  were  grouped  on  tho  principle  of 

(lisLauce  from  markets.    On  this  principle  the  fifty-six  Chdndor  and 

liid  villages  were  arranged  in  five  classes.   The  highest  dry-crop 

"*"  in  SIX  villages  on  the  Agra  road  was  fixed  at  48.  (Rs.  2) ;  iu 

ages  close  to  the  six  in   class  I.  it  was  fixed  at  3s.  6d. 

{lis.   If  J ;    in  fifteen  villages  along  the  Agra  and   Malegaon  roads 

jr  from  Ndsik  at  3».  (Rs.    1^)  ;    in  seventeen  villages  at  a 

)r  distance  from  these  roads  at  2$.    Od.  (Rs.   1-6) ;  and   in 

near    Chdndor  range    at  2*.    6d.     (Rs.  1^).     Tho    forty-two 

lori    and   Ndsik  villages  were    arranged  in  six  classes.    The 

st  dry-crop  acre  rate  in  Makhmalabad,  close  to  Ndsik,  waa 

t  4«.  6d.  (Rs.  2^)  J  in  Mangsar,  about  five  miles  from  NAsik, 

(Rs.  2)  ;    in  Dugaon  next    to  Mungsar   and  six    villages 

to  tho     second    class    of    the    Chdndor  group    at   Ss.  6d, 

If ) ;  in  twenty  villages  between  Dindori  and  the  Agra  road 

8*.  (Rs.  IJ);     iu  twelve  villages  west  of  Dindori  at  2*.  9d, 

1-^ ;    and    in  Sangamner   close    to   the   fifth    class    of  the 

idor  group  at  2«.  Gd.  (Rs.  1^^). 

>thing  in  addition  to  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  was  levied  on 

li-watered  lands.     The  channel-watered  land  of  the  villages 

„  -ijck  was  charged  a  highest  acre  water-rate  of  18*.  (Rs.  9). 

average  rates  on  land  irrigated  from  wells  and  dams  were 

».  »ff.  (Rs.  4-2-5)  in  ChAndor,and  9s.  3id.  (Rs.  4-10-6)  in  Dindori 

addition  to  the  dry-crop  rates.     A  hundred  acres  of  rice,  thre»- 
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The  dfltails  are  : 
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iUaget, 


fonrths  of  which  were  In  Yndgaon  ia  Dindori,  were  charged  a  masK 
mnm  water-rate  of  10».  (Rs.  0)  and  aaBossed  at  £29  (Hs.  1290).* 

The  effect  of  the  revised  survey  and  assessment  was,  in  the 
Cb^ador  g^ap,  an  increaae  in  the  tillage  area  from  64,022  to  75,- 
acres,  an  average  rise  in  the  rate  of  assossment  from  1*.  a 
to  l«.  7d.  ('!«.  10 J  to  as.  12-8)  and  an  increase  in  the  rental  fV 
£3942  to  £6015  (Ks.  39,420-  Rs.  60,150)  or  Bfty.two  per  cent.  In 
the  Dindori  group  the  increase  in  the  tillage  area  was  from  74,-tSl 
to  85,401  acres,  the  average  rise  in  asaeasniont  from  1«.  tJ|<i.  to 
Is.  10|<i.  {as.  12i  -  as.  15-2),  and  the  increaae  in  rental  from 
£5407  to  £8143  (Rs.  54,070- Rs.  81,430)  or  Bfty-ono  per  cent.  For 
the  whole  block  the  increase  in  the  tillage  area  wtis  from  138,503 
to  160,870  acres,  in  the  average  acre  rates  from  \s.  3j|<i.  to  1«.  S\iL 
(<w.  10i-a».  13-8),  and  in  the  rental  from  £9349  to  £14,157 
(Rs.  93,490 -Rs.  1,41,570)  or  51-4  per  cent.  The  details  are  : 
Chdndor-D'tndori  Rev'uion  SMemeni,  ISlS'Ti} 
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In  1874-75  the  revision  survey  was  extended  to  the  block  ot 
111  Sinnar  villages,  which  had  been  surveyed  by  Captain  Davidson 
in  1843  and  1844.  Since  the  original  survey  a  redistribution  of 
sab-divisions  had  scattered  these  villages.  Thirty-five  had  gone  to 
Kopargaou  and  five  to  Sangamner  in  Ahmadnagar,  one  had  gono  to 
Niphild  in  Nasik,  and  seventy  remaiuod  in  Sinnar.  In  1874  the  area 
of  this  block  was  481  square  miles  and  the  population  65,943  or  137 
to  the  square  mile.  The  land  was  divided  into  three  bolta :  the 
southern  and  western  villages  which  had  middling  soil  bnt  good 
rainfall  and  were  joined  by  a  high  road  with  the  DevlAli  railway 
station ;  a  central  tract  round  the  village  of  V6vi  where  the  aoi^ 
was  middling  and  the  rainfall  somewhat  scanty ;  and  th 
villages  to  the  east,  about  the  Malegaon  and  Nagar  road,  which 
had  a  larger  proportion  of  good  deep  soil  and  the  markets  of  Hahj'tttti 
Kopargaon,  and  Yeola.  Except  the  Goddvari  to  the  north  the  oulj^ 
river  of  any  note  was  the  Devnadi,  which  had  a  snccession  of  danu 


»  Bora.  Gov.  Scl.  CXLV.  20-24. 

*  Under  the  originRl  Bettlement.  incladiug  the  dry-crop  useneineiit,  the  nrerag 
ncre-rate  on  land  watered  from  wella  wad  dams  was  Hs.  3-13-0  in  Chilndor  uu] 
1I«.  4-l-(i  iu  Dindori.  Under  the  revLgod  settlement  chanDel-wat^t  ' 
ruMd  to  Kb.  4-2-5  ud  Ra.  4-10-6  in  addition  to  the  drj'-crop  rate.  .\ 
wat«rttd  Unda  were  Maeaaed  oulv  &t  the  hiKbeat  dry-crop  ratea.  L,u..  . 
CXLV.  83. 


nAsik. 


£65 


id  snppUed  with  water  almost  ail  the  channel -watered  land.  Of  31 15 
»ll8,  2130  were  in  working  order  and  985  out  of  repair.  During 
ten  years  ending  1872-73  the  rainfall  ranged  between  33'33  in 
)70-7l  and  12*45  inches  in  1871-72,  and  averaged  1374  inches.' 
^hen  these  villages  were  surveyed  in  1843  and  1844  they  were 
very  depressed  state,  and  a  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent  had 
"le  in  the  Government  demand.  From  the  details  of  tillage 
.iue  given  below,  it  would  seem  that  during  the  survey  lease, 
>50-ol,  1851-52,  1853-54,  and  1871-72  were  bad  years.  During 
^e  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  produce  prices  had  risen 
^nsidorably.  The  average  price  of  millet  daring  the  twelve  years 
iding  1844  was  between  90  and  100  pounds  (45-50  shers)  the  rupee, 
iring  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  survey  lease  there  was  no  great 
but  in  1859-60  prices  rose  to  from  70  to  80  pounds  (35-40 
From  this,  chiefly  owing  to  the  American  war,  prices  rose 
53-64  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  they  had  been  in  1844.  After 
lose  of  the  American  war  they  again  declined,  and  in  1873-74 
llet  had  fallen  about  sixty  per  cent.*  During  the  thirty  years  of  the 
inrey  lease  the  tillage  area  spread  from  an  average  of  151,526  acres 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1854,  to  225,286  in  the  ten  years  ending 
1874,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  collections  from  £10,174 
^  £14,809  (Ra.  1,01,740- Rs.  1,48,090).'    The  details  are  : 

Sinmar  Land  Bfwsnue,  1344-^^74, 
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*  The  detAilB  are  :  1863-64,  13-59  mchea  ;  1864-65,  2089 :  1865-66,  1466  ;  1866-67, 

\i  1867-68,  181)5;  1868-69,  16  67;  1869-70,  2232  ;  1870-71,  3333  ;  1871-72,12-45; 

72  73.    t)>-48.     Lieut. -Colonel  Taverner.    843  of  fith  October  1874,  pariL  34.     In 

r»-74. 19  15  iachea  ;  1874-75.  24  74  :  1876-76,  22*69.    Lieut. -Colonel  Taverner,  733 

'  I7th  October  1876.  para.  12. 

*  Sinnar  AfiOet  or  Bdjri  liupt-e  Prion,  J84S-1S7S. 
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u74  millet  K)l<l  nt  M  p-nodd  tbe  nipee.    Ueut  -Colonel  Ttnemer'u  Sianar  Bevlsim  Snrrer 
^  ut  Hh  October  1874.  par*.  95. 

K  l\Kt>re«  are  for  108  of  the  111  Sinnar  villages.  Dnring  the  thirty  years  of 
Uie  firat  survey  (1844-1874),  the  Till,ioe  Area  steadily  i-ose  from  130,000  acres  in 
1844-45  to  17r>,000  acres  in  1847-48 :  it  then  continually  declined  to  135,000 
Mr«  in  1850-51  ;  and  from  1850  it  steadDy  rose  to  220,000  acres  in  1862-68 
S27,0O0  acre*  in  1873-74.  The  avenge  tillage  amounted  to  192,000  acres. 
~"  IQHS  rose  from  Rs.  80,000  in  1844-46  to  R*.  1,15,000  in  1847-48.  They  then 
to  Ba.  85,000  in  1851-52.  rose  to  Ba.  l.OO.OOO  tu  tbe  following  year,  and 
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During  the  same  period  population  rose  from  49,011  to  65,943  out 

thirty-two  per  cent;  carts  from  2220  to  3467  or  fifty -six  per  ooat  J 
ploughs  from  3589  to  5021  or  forty  per  cent;  ami  farm  bullcick* 
and  male  huiTnloes    from  20,001   to  23,499   or  fourteen  ■  nL 

On    the   other  hand,   cows   showed  a  decrease   from  so 

16,333  or  eleven  per  cent;  buffaloes  from  4175  to  4053  or  thrtw  per 
cent  J  sheep  and  goats  from  12,933  to  25,400  or  forty-one  per  cent} 
and  horses  from  1837  to  1800  or  two  per  cent.  The  number  of  weila 
rose  from  2130  in  1844  to  3115  in  1874  or  thirty-one  per  cent. 

Of  this  Sinnar  group,  the"  thirty-five  Kopargaon  villages,  at  the 
time  of  resettlement  (1374)  formed  a  compact  block,  twelve  miles 
across  at  the  broadest,  and  {Stretching  from  three  to  fifteen 
milee  south  of  Kopargaon  on  the  Godavari.  It  had  no  uatuiBl 
boundary,  and  contained  no  hill  or  river  of  any  siKe,  nor  any 
stream  which  flowed  all  the  year  round.  The  country  was  alightly 
waving  and  sloped  gradually  north  towards  the  Godavari.  Most 
of  the  villages  hat!  black  soil  of  varying  depths.  In  8hirdi,  Rai, 
BiregaxDn,  Pimplds,  and  a  few  other  villages,  much  of  the  soil  wa«  of 
the  best  description  j  in  others  such  as  R/injangaon,  Korhula,  Miino* 
gaon,  and  Kdkai,  there  was  a  large  area  of  poor  soil.  As  a  whole,  lite 
fertility  of  the  group  was  above  the  average.   The  area  nii'^  "ot, 

pulse,  and  other  early  crops,  waa  about  double  the  area  u;,  ...ut 

and  gram.  The  style  of  tillage  waa  better  than  in  Sholapur  and 
Poona.  The  soil  was  usually  ploughed  every  other  ye>ar,  and, 
except  in  deep  soil,  early  and  lato  crops  generally  alternated,  the 
ploughing  taking  place  after  the  millet  was  harvested.  Many  of 
the  lighter  soils  were  ploughed  every  year.  The  plough  used  did 
not  require  more  than  four  bullocks,  and  did  not  pass  far  beneath 
the  surface.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  manure,  and 
each  house  owned  a  manure-pit  outside  the  village  walls  where  all 
its  refuse  was  thrown  and  whence  manure  was  carted  as  it  waa 
needed.  Dry-crop  soil  received  any  manure  that  might  remain 
after   the   garden-land    had    all   it    wanted.      It  waa    a  common 

f)ractice  to  get  a  Dhaugar  to  fold  his  flock  on  a  field,  the 
andholder  feeding  him  and  his  family  while  they  remained  there. 
Tobacco  was  a  specialty  of  some  of  the  villages,  notably  of  Rui  and 
Sbirdi,  and  was  generally  grown  as  a  dry-crop.  It  grew  in  almost 
any  soil,  but  preferred  the  white  soil  near  a  village  site  or  light 
alluvial  soil  on  stream  banks.  It  was  sown  in  seed  beds  and 
planted  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  waa  ready  to  cut 
early  in  January,  Tobacco  was  seldom  grown  by  Kunbis, 
as    they   disliked    the   loss    of   life   which    the   nipping    of   the 


Kgain  fell  to  Ra.  92,000  in  1853-54.  Prom  1854  there  wm  a  steady  incre«ae  to 
Ea.  1.40,000  iu  1868-69.  In  tho  next  five  y«ftra  they  varied  between  Rs.  1,38,000  in 
1869-70  tt«d  Rji.  1,40.000  in  1873-74.  The  average  coUeotiona  ftniountufl  to 
Ra.  1,20,000.  During  the  aamo  period  Remissiows  varied  betwe«n  K«,  8,000 
and  R».  14,000.  They  fell  from  Rb.  14,000  iu  1844-46  to  Rb.  30O0  in  lS4ri-46.  In 
the  next  two  years  no  roniiaaious  were  granted.  In  the  next  uino 
ia  I8fil-5S   und    1853-54   when  they  amoanted  to   ab4^)ut   Ha.   I4,i> 

noTor  montban  Ua.  4000.     In  the  remaining  aeventoen  years,  excinjt  ..,, ;  ,^    ^ 

they  were  about  Ra.  4000,  no  renuuBion*  wore  granted.     Lieut.  -Colonel  Tavumar 
843  of  6th  October  1874.  ' 
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lootfl  onnsotl,*    The  crop  was  generally  made  over  to  a  Bhil,  who 
ia»i  no  such  scruples  and  was  rowarded  for  his  pains  with   half  the 
S8  produce.' 

Tlie  wheat  was  of  two  sorts,  6afe»t  and  hatha.     Bitksi,  which  was 

bftoner  grown  nnder  wells  than  in  dry  soil,  was  fine  but   delicate ; 

iUhn  was  hardy  but  inferior.     The  difforeace  in  price  between  the 

Iwo  sorts  was  not  more  than  two  shers  or  four  pounds  the  rupee.   The 

irden  crops  were  not  important.     Six  villages  had  pdtasthal  or 

Channel- watered  tillage,  but  it  was  of  the  poorest  description,  as  none 

le  channels  flowed  for  more  than  a  month  or  two  after  the  rains. 

average  depth  of  the  wells  was  twenty  feet.     In   well-lands 

)n  took  the  lead,   having  102  wells,  sixty-four  of  them  old 

ig  assessment  and  thirty -eight  of  them  new.     Only  about  100 

of  sugarcane  were  grown  in  1873,  and  of  930  acres'  commanded 

fwoUa   not   more   than   300    were   planted  with  garden   crops. 

was  a  common  practice  throughout  these  villages   to  look  on 

rolls  solely  as  a  stand-by  in  case  of  failure  of  rain  ;  in  1873  many 

rella  were  left  idle  because  the  rainfall  sufficed  without  their  aid. 

to  the  8^^^'oy  officer's  opinion  this  state  of  things  was  the  natural 

3«ult   of   light  assessment  and   regular   and   seasonable  rainfall. 

Tnder    the    few    good    wells    sugarcane  was    the    usual    garden 

)p.      The    other    products    were    wheat,   generally   baksi,   and 

vegetables.     The  onmetalled  M<ilegaon-Nagar  road  passed  throagh 

""  3n  and  thence  through  the  whole   length  of  the  group  on 

tern  side.     RAhdta,  the   chief    village    and    market    after 

rgaon,  lay  on  this  road,  beyond  the  eastern  border  of  the  sub- 

Thia  market  was  well  attended  but  was  not  remarkable  for 

■  special  commodity.     There  was  a  small  market  at  Korhala;  but 

the  most  important  trade-centre  in  the  neighbourhood  was 

kttleand  cloth  market  at  Yeols,  twelve  miles  north  of  Kopargaon. 

chief  place  of  export  was  the  Ldsalgaon  railway  station  in 

north  of  the  GodAvari,  to  which  in  the  fair  season  a  consider- 

le  traffic  passed  from  Ahmadnagar.     The  road  was  a  mere  cart 

"t,  branching  from  the  Nagar  road  at  Rahdta  and  leaving  the 

ip  at    Mndhi  Budrukh.     The  buying  trade  at  L^salgaon  was 

ried  on  by  Bohora  brokers  from  Bombay,  and  in  the  height  of 

le  season  between  200  and  300  cartloads  of  grain  were  every  day 

lold. 

Of  the  entire  Sinnar  survey  block  of  11 1  villages,  a  group  of  forty. 

fonr  Sinnar  and  five  Sangamner  villages  differed  considerably  from 

10  thirty-five  Kopargaon  villages.     This  group  lay  to  the  west  of 

18  Kopargaon  group,  and  on  the  south  and  west  was  bounded  by 

I  of  the  Sahyadris.     The  land  was  higher  and  more  waving  than 

[oporgaon,  and,  especially  to  the  cast  and  south,  had  some  small 
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The  KnnbtB  thought  the  taking  of  life  a  crime  of  the  n&taro  of  infanticide,  and 
Iv  u>  \<vmn  a  carM  on  thoir  children.  Mr,  Flotoher,  para  4,  iu  Lieat.>Col. 
r  w>f  1874,  para  31. 

"  «•.  aoTtJs,  Msesaed  at  Ra,  4,  yielded  (1874)  aix  paBda  or  1440  pound« 
"il  an  ei^lit anna  crop.     The  value  of  a  paita  or  240  pounds  of 
[in.  a  to  Rs,  11,  according  to  the  <juality  of  the  loaf. 
a\  11  vu  iM,iv3  iv  tihe  working  mvt  or  loatlier  water-bag 
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hillB.  Aa  a  whole,  except  in  S^j^  KAnknri  and  Nirb&]a  in 
east,  tluB  group  contained  less  good  soil  than  the  Kopargaon  villagea. 
Black  soil  was  the  exception,  most  of  it  was  a  shallow  red^  which 
with  a  favourable  rainfall  was-  admirably  Buit^  for  early  crone, 
Thia  8innar  group  was  crossed  from  the  west  as  far  as  its  centre  oj 
the  Devnadi,  which  then  tamed  north  and  fell  into  the  6od4rari, 
It  was  a  very  fine  stream  and  its  waters  were  largely  used  for 
irrigation  in  almost  every  village  throngh  which  it  flowed.  The 
Staple  dry -crop  was  millet.  Scarcely  any  other  crop  was  grown ,  > 
in  some  of  the  eastern  villages,  where,  when  the  soil  allowed  it . 
was  grown.  The  millet  in  this  group  was  finer  than  elsewhere,  partlj 
because  the  soil  and  climate  suited  it,  partly  becaose  the  tillage  was 
more  careful.  The  soil  being  light  and  shallow  was  ploughed  always 
once,  often  twice,  and  sometimes  even  thrice  a  year.  Manure  was 
carefully  saved,  and,  as  most  villages  had  little  garden  land,  a  large 
share  or  manure  fell  to  the  dry-crop  fields.  There  was  no  rotation  of 
crops.  Every  year  in  June  millet  was  sown,  mixed  perhaps  with 
one  or  other  of  the  ordinary  pulses.  After  the  millet  harvest  in 
October  the  land  was  immediately  ploughed;  many  or  mostfields  were 
ploughed  again  in  the  hot  weather,  and  some  even  a  third  time. 
Except  from  the  Dev  and  its  tributaj-ies  this  group  had  no  supply  of 
river  water,  and,  as  the  basin  of  the  Dev  lay  much  lower  than  the 
country  round,  little  land  was  watered  from  wells.  Sinnar  itself, 
besides  its  large  channel- watered  area,  had  140  wells  watering  about 
125  betel-leaf  orchards  with  a  yearly  gross  acre  yield  of  from  £15 
to  £70  (Rs.  150 -Rs.  700).  The  other  well- watered  crops  were  froA» 
and  hatha  wheat,  sugarcane,  vegetables,  and  a  few  lime  orchards 
in  Nimon.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  group  was  its  channel 
irrigation  of  2787  acres  from  dams  on  the  Devnadi  and  its  tributari< 
the  Shiv  and  the  Sarasvati.  The  chief  channel-watered  crops 
sugarcane,  Jiavdya  or  Joel  wheat,  Icainod  and  dodki  rice,  idl,  and  h 
jvdri.  The  only  made  road  was  from  Ndaik,  which  passed  through 
Sinnar  along  the  southmost  villages  of  the  group  as  far  as  Ndndur 
Singoti  where  it  divided,  one  branch  turning  south  to  Poona  through 
Sangamner,  the  other  passing  to  Nagar.  Besides  this  main  road 
there  were  many  passable  cart  tracks.  The  chief  markets  were 
Sinnar,  V4vi,  and  Nimon.  None  of  these  markets  were  remarkable 
for  any  special  produce,  nor  was  there  any  manufacture  deserving 
mention  in  any  village  in  the  gi'oup.  A  few  weavers  in  Sinnur  wove 
coarse  country -cloth,  and  in  a  few  other  villages  native  blankets 
were  made. 

The  average  rupee  prices  in  the  ten  years  before  the  Burrer 
revision  (1864-1874)  were  millet  38  pounds,  wheat  29  pounds,  and 
gram  28  pounds.  The  rupee  prices  in  1873-74  were  millet 
57  pounds,  wheat  38  pounds,  and  gram  34  pounds,  which,  though 
much  lower  than  the  prices  during  the  American  war,  were  from  65 
to  84  per  cent  above  the  prices  that  had  ruled  before  the  war.  The 
survey  superintendent  thought  that,  except  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
prices  were  not  likely  to  rise  above  their  1874  level. 

In  the  Sinnar-Sangamner  group  the  people  of  several  villaj 
among  them  Khopdi-Khurd.  Khamb^la,  Bhokni,  and  Nimon, 
VanjAris  who  had  been  settled  for  about  two  generations.     Thi 
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inng  habits  still  so  far  remained  that  tliey  left  their  homes 
sr  the  millet  harvest  (November),   and   went  with  their  oxen 
the  teak  forests  below  the  Sahyddris  and  brought  back  timber 
»r  sale.     Their  lands  seemed  to  show  that  they  were  hardworking 
id  careful  husbandmen,  though  neighbouring  Kuubis  affected  to 
nuuder  them  somewhat  disreputable  and  untrustworthy.     Though 
ideat  oa  the  moneylender  the   husbandmen  were  not  withoat 
luxuries.^    In  many  cases  the  actual  husbandman  was  a  tenant, 
lu  such  oases  in  dry-crop  land  the  holder  paid  the  assessment  and 
If  of  the  value  of  the  seed ;  and  the  tenant  raised  the  crop  and 
ided  the  rest  of  the  seed.     The  produce  was    divided    equally 
roen  thorn.     In  garden  lands  the  holder  generally  supplied  the 
it  with  oxen  and  a  driver  and  received  a  money  rental.'     After 
early  harvest  was  over  the  poorer  husbandmen  added  to  their 
)fita  by  moving  with  their  women  and  children  to  the  villages  near 
Goddvari  and  reaping  the  wheat.     They  were  paid  five  per  cent 
what  they  cut,  and,  besides  supporting  themselves  for  about  six 
^ks,  brought  back  some  grain. 

The  108  Government  villages'  were  arranged  in  five  groups 
•with  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  ranging  from  4*.  to  2s.  9d. 
(Ra.  2-Rs.  1-6),  averaging  la.  i^d.  {aa.  ll-l),  and  yielding  an 
'  icrease  of  41 J  per  cent.  In  fixing  these  rates  the  chief 
msiderations  were,  distance  from  market,  ease  of  traffic,  and 
imate.  Sinnar  and  Mdhfil  Sakora  were  put  in  the  first  class  and 
charged  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  is.  (Rs.  2)  ;  thirty-nine 
Tillages  formed  the  second  class  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  3a.  6d. 
'~  It) ;  fourteen  villages  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  3*.  3ci. 
1-10)  were  placed  in  the  third  class;  thirty-seven  with  a  highest 
I  rate  of  3s.  (Rs.  1  i)  in  the  fourth  class ;  and  sixteen  with  a  highest 
ftre  rate  of  2».  9fi.  (Rs.  1-6)  in  the  fifth  class.  The  highest  water 
was  fixed  at  £1  (Rs.  10)  and  the  average  amounted  to  lOs. 
.  5-5-1).*  In  the  108  Government  villages  these  revised 
kies  raised  the  dry-crop  assessment  by  £5147  (Rs.  51,470)  or 
I J  per  cent,  and  the  average  acre  rate  from  Is.  \\d^  (as.  8-10) 
1*.  4|ti.  {as.  11-1).  The  water  cess  was  increased  by  £394 
3940)  or  27  per  cent,  and  the  average  acre  rate  from  8«.  %\d» 
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*"Mr.  "PlrtchPT  in  Lieuteouit-Colonel  Tavemer'a  Survey  Report,  843  of  1874. 
'  in  Lientcnwit-Colonel  Tavemer's  Survey  Report,  S43of  1874. 

Mg  three  villages  were  dumdla  or  revenionary  villages, 
igiu&l  aunev  there  were  nine  orders  of  soil,  a}i)uu  16,  13,  10},  8,  6, 
Of  these  annas  16  and  2  were  kept,  vhile  as,  13  vaa  raised  to 
.,  ;  >  ru,  12,  04.  8  to  Oil.  10,  <u.  6  to  <u.  8,  04. 4)  to  aa,6,  and  a«.  3  to  a«.  4  ; 
I  mt  lowered  to  1  iinna.      Alluvial  deposit  was,  for  drycropa,  divided  into 
vor",  rtf.  20,  18,  and  16,     When  cultivated  as  garden  and  under  wells,  which 
v^uMsed,  no  water  cess  was  added  to  the  first  class  ;  as.  2  were  added 
'■*9  ;  and  a».  4  to  the  third.      Updl  land,  that  is  land  tnoist  enough  to 
•agnn.<-tTic  without  the  help  of  well  or  duiuiel  water,  was  classed  at  the  highest 
trial  rate.  a*.  20  a  ehnrc,  for  all  shares  ia  which  saearcane  was  grown.     Dutda 
» ntfht  to  water  from  wells,  formerly  asseaaed,  had  a  water  oese  of  as.  4  added 
TWml  daanfication  up  to  the  7th  class    (a?.  4)  of  soil.     But  the  levy  of  thia 
MB*  was  limited  to  five  acres  if  the  well  had  onl^  one  water  bag,  to  ten  acres 
twrt,  to  fifteen  if  it  had  three,  and  to  twenty  if  it  hod  four.     No  addition 
}«  to  the  assessment  of  land  watered  from  wells  which  were  mode  during  the 
'  l«M<w    Lieutenant'Colonel  Taveroer,  643  of  1874,  para  39. 
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to  10».  7|<f.  (Ra.  4-5-6  to  Rs.  5-6-1),  The  combined  aeaRssmeot  of 
soil  and  water  amounted  to  £19,461  (Rs.  1,H4,G10)  against  £13,920 
(Rs.  1,39,200)  collected  in  1873-74,  the  year  before  the  reviaionj 
The  following  statement  shows  the  details  in  acres  and  rupees : 

Sinnar  Revmon  SftilenieiU.,  1874-76. 
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The  next  block  in  which  the  revision  survey  was  introdoced  waa 
one  of  sixty  villages  in  the  plain  part  of  N^ik.  This  block  had  beei!^ 
surveyed  by  Captain  Davidson  in  1846.  Since  1846  the  redistribution 
of  Bub-divisions  had  brought  fourteen  of  these  villages  into  Niphsld 
and  fourteen  into  Sinnar,  leaving  thirty-two  in  NAsik.  At  the  time 
of  the  fii'st  survey  the  villages  in  this  block  numbered  sixty-niue 
They  were  very  depressed,  and  the  rates  then  introduced  had 
involved  a  redaction  of  thirty-four  per  cent  in  the  Government 
demand.  These  lighter  rat-es,  the  rise  in  produce  prices,  and  tho 
opening  of  roads  and  of  tho  railway  had  caused  a  spread  of  tillage 
from  an  average  of  59,006  acres  in  the  ten  years  ending  1854,  Ut 
70,594  acres  in  the  ten  years  ending  1864,  and  to  83.454  in  tho  ten 
years  ending  1874.  During  the  same  time  collections  had  risen, 
from  £5507  (Rs.  65,070)  to  £7140  (Rs.  71,400).»    The  detaUs  ar« : 

Ndgik  Land  Revmw,  1844-1874. 
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1  During  the  thirty  yoara  eodiog  1873-74  the  TtLLAOX  AltXA   ranged  from  48,00( 
Mrea  in  1844-45  to  83,000  in  1S73  7i  and  averaged  72,000  ftcres.     In  the  first  font 

i'ears  (1844- 1848)  it  rose  from  4S,0(K)  to  67,000  ;  in  th»>  next  live  years  (ltU!»  •  IS.'iS)  it 
ell  to  59,000  acres.  From  1863  it  stoa<iily  increoaod  to  70,000  acrev  in  18r>'J-ei(>  ODdi, 
83,000  in  18ti3-ti4.  Ourinff  the  remaining  ten  yeara,  except  in  1867-08  when  tbera 
WOB  a  slight  fall,  the  tillago  area  remained  constant  at  83,000  acr^,»  Diiniig  ' 
Hune  period  CoLLEcnoMa  varied  from  Rs.  45,000  in  1844-45  to  Ra,  6^ 
and  averaged  R«.  68,000.    In  the  first  five  y^ais  they  rose  from  Ra.  4;<,  .^^ 

toBs.  57,000  in  1848-49,  and  fell  in  the  uext  thrue  years  t<>  Rs,  50.(XKJ  in  I.Sol -."591* 
They  then  continually  increased  till  they  reached  Rs.  G5,l.K)0  in  ISC^O'I,  at  which 
amount  they  cmiLinuod  during  tho  ten  rcmaitiing  y^ars-  The  chief  Ri 
were  Ba.  4000  in  IS51-5'2,  Ke.  2500  in  1844-4,'3,  and  Bevoral  years  witli 
Bi.  1000.    After  1855  no  r'^niisiiona  wore  granted.     Lieut. -Col,  Tavcmor,  'J\o  . 


Daring  the  thirty  years  ending  1873-74  population  had  increased 
from  23,620  to  34,432  or  40  per  cent;  carta  from  603  to  1899  or 
215  per  ceut;  ploughs  from  1907  to  2907  or  52  per  cent;  cowa  from 
C913  to  MsrjQ  or  28  per  cent;  buffaloes  from  2478  to  2697  or  9  per 
cent ;  and  sheep  and  goats  from  8160  to  9269  or  14  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  farm  bullocks  and  male  buffaloes  had  fallen  from 
14,510  to  12,609  or  13  per  cent,  and  horses  from  818  to  757  or  7  per 
cent.     Wells  had  risen  from  1266  to  1614  or  27  per  cent. 

The  lands  included  in  this  group  formed  (1874)  a  tamo  well 
wn()ded  ba«in,  nearly  surrounded  by  hills  and  uplands^  and  divided 
two  vaUeya,  one  drained  by  the  Godavari  the  other  by  the 
iJiirua.  Most  of  the  villages  were  built  on  the  banks  of  these 
Btroams.  In  the  low -lying  parts,  about  one-half  of  the  whole,  the 
l^as  black,  and  much  of  it,  especially  between  the  GodAvari  and 
Irna,  was  rich  black.  In  the  other  half,  moat  of  which  were 
])landfl,  the  soil  was  equally  divided  between  red  and  gravel,  barad. 
Small  plots  of  rice  and  of  dkoli  or  river  bed  and  tiuildi  or  river  bank 
id  were  found  in  a  few  of  the  southern  villages.  During  the  ten 
ending  1872-73  the  rainfall  ranged  from  17-84  in  1871-72  to 
iucLes  in  1870-71  and  averaged  24-76.*  The  GodAvari  and 
Ddma  provided  an  unfailing  supply  of  water.  There  were  1614 
jUs  watering  6371  acres.  Both  in  the  light  and  in  the  heavy  soils, 
Ihe  dampness  of  the  air  and  the  ready  growth  of  weeds  made  at  least 
le  ploughing  a  year  necessary.  The  date  of  ploughing  depended 
in  the  character  of  the  season.  If  the  season  was  good  the  soil  was 
led  by  a  four-bullock  plough  in  November  or  December,  and  left 
dry  till  May,  when  it  was  twice  harrowed.  In  Jane,  after  the 
Bt  showers  of  rain,  the  dry-crop  lands  were  again  ploughed, 
loe  lengthways  and  once  across,  and  once  or  twice  harrowed, 
the  crops  sprang  up,  the  hoe  was  once  or  twice  used  to  clear 
grass  and  weeds.  After  every  crop  garden-lands  were 
ploughed  length  and  crossways,  the  plough  being  used  four  times 
ftener,  according  to  the  crop  to  be  grown.  When  sugarcane 
slanted,  special  care  waa  taken  in  preparing  the  lands,  the 
were  geuorally  broken  with  a  wooden  nmllot,  and  the  ground 
lied  by  a  flat  heavy  board.  While  the  crop  was  growing  the 
id  waa  once  or  twice  cleared  of  weeds.  As  a  rule,  garden  lands 
ieived  a  yearly  supply  of  manure,  the  quantity  varying  from  ten 
twenty  cartloatls  the  acre,  according  to  the  crop  to  be  grown, 
-crop  lands  were  manured  when  the  cultivator  could  afford 
The  dry-crops  were  grown  in  rotation,  and,  as  a  rule, 
•le  crop  was  raised  iu  a  year.  The  chief  dry-crops  were 
,  wheat,  tnr,  gram,  nagli,  khurdsni,  and  kardai.  In  good 
Bcaaons  and  on  good  soils,  after  bdjri,  udid,  rdla,  and  mug,  it 
ras  usual  to  raise  a  second  crop  of  gram,  masurf  vdtdna,  or 
ti  In  garden  lands  there  was  no  regular  rotation  of  crops. 
?hB  practice  was  to  raise  two  crops  a  year,  the  favourite  second  crop 
'  ^g   met  hi.     A  third  crop  of  konda  Jvdri,  a  variety   of   Indian 
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>Tho  dotailH  are:  1863,  2502  inches;  I8W,   2(»-20 ;    1865,  29-26;  1866,  2367; 
.I9fl7.  27  31  :  1868,  20  25  ;  1869.  27 '20;  1870,  2!2m  ;  1871,  17 '84  ;  and  1872,  23. 
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millet;  was  Boinetinies  raised  as  fodder.  The  chief  garden  crops 
were  wheat,  earth-nut  hhuimvg,  and  English  vegetables.  Grapes 
were  the  best  paying  crop,  and  were  grown  to  a  consideraolo 
extent  both  near  Nisik  and  near  Vaddla.  The  vineyards  covered 
forty-two  acres.  The  best  vine  was  the  phakri,  whose  grapes  fetched 
a  good  price  in  Bombay.  Much  of  the  land,  entered  in  the  villi 
papers  as  occupied  waste,  was  purposely  kept  for  grass,  an  oci 
rest  forming  part  of  the  system  of  crop  rotation.' 

Nfiaik  was  well  off  for  roads.  The  Bombay -Agra  highroad 
entered  on  the  north-east  near  Adgaon  and  left  on  the 
south  near  Rijurbdvla,  In  spite  of  the  opening  of  the  railway 
much  traffic  still  passed  along  this  road.  The  Poena- N6sik  road, 
which  by  Sangaraner  and  Sinnar  entered  the  Ndsik  sub-division 
on  the  east  near  Sinda,  was  a  still  busier  thoroaghfare.  A  third 
made  road  joined  N^sik  with  Peint.  Of  fair  weather  tracks  the 
chief  were  the  partially  metalled  road  from  Ndsik  to  Trimbak, 
uMd  mostly  by  pilgrims,  and  the  Nisik-Dindori  road.  In  addition 
to  its  roads  the  Nasik  sub-division  had  two  railway  stations,  Ndsik 
«md  Devljili,  and  two  others  not  far  from  its  boundaries,  Khervadi 
three  miles  on  the  north*east  and  N^ndur  one  and  a  half  miles 
on  the  south-east.  There  were  two  public  ferries,  one  on  the 
Agra  road  across  the  Godavari  and  the  other  on  the  Sinnar  road 
across  the  D^rna.  There  were  three  market  towns,  Ndsik,  Bhagur, 
and  PandurlL  At  Nasik,  besides  the  permanent  market,  half-weekly 
cattle  fairs  were  held  on  the  banks  nf  the  Godavari.  At  the-, 
weekly  market  at  Bhagur  about  Rs.  600  worth,  and  at  Pandnrli 
about  Bs.  100  worth  of  cloth,  grain,  and  copper  vessels  were  sold. 
Except  the  Ndsik  brass  vessels  and  cloth  there  were  no  manufactures. 

During  the  twelve  years  before  the  first  survey  (1844)  millet  rupee 
prices  averaged  eighty-fourpounds,  wheat  seventy -four,  gramseventy-^ 
two,  and  rice  thirty-eight.     In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  survey  loflH 
(1844-1854}  millet  rose  to  seventy-four  pounds  the  rupee,  wheall^^l 
sixty-six,  and  gram  to  sixty-four,  while  rice  remained  at  thirty'eigfat 
or  an  average  increase  from  12  to  14  per  cent.     In  the  second  ten 
years  of  the  sui^ey  lease  (1854-1864)  grain  prices  rose  still  higher, 
millet  and  wheat  selling  at  fifty-four  pounds  the  rupee,  gram  at 
fifty-two,  and  rice  at  thirty-three,  or  an  average  increase  over   the 
twelve  years  before  survey  of  65  per  cent  in  millet,  38  in  gram,  37 
in  wheat,  and  15  iu  rice.     During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  survey 
lease  (1864-1874)  the  average  prices  were,  millet  thirty-three  pounoa 
the  rupee,   wheat  and  gram  thirty,  and  rice  twenty,  or  an  average 
increase  over  the  twelve  years  before  the  survey  of  155  per  cent 
in  millet,  146  in  wheat,  140  in  gram,  and  90  in  rice.     During  t! 
five  years  (1869-70  to  1873-74)  before  the  revi.sion,  prices  had  fal 
to  thirty-five  pounds  the  rupee  for  millet,  thirty-four  for 
thirty  for  wheat,  and  twenty-two  for  rice,  that  is  an  average  inc: 
over  the  twelve  years  before  the  original  survey  of  140  per  cent  x& 
millet,  146  in  wheat,  112  in  gram,  and  73  in  rice. 


^  At  PAata  in  Sinnar  446|  acres  of  red  &nd  gravally  soil  nnder  grafts  yielded  fr<ilil' 
Hm.  614  to  R»  )9!K)  a  year,  and  at'Milegaon,  another  Sinuar  \Hlla{^  near  the  PooBfr< 
NAaik  highroad,  85  ocrea  of  black  and  eraTelly  aoil  jnoliied  iU.  1^  to  R8.416  &  y«Md 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Tnverner's  910  of  1874,  para  26, 
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During  tbo  thirty  years  of  the  sarvey  lease,  millet  rupee  pricea 
averaged  fifty-four  pounds,  wheat  fifty  pouuds,  gram  forty-eight 
nda,  and  rico  thirty  pounds.  Compared  with  the  averages  of  the 
Iwelve  years  before  tlie  survey,  these  prices  showed  an  iucrease  of 
\b  per  cent  in  millet,  50  in  gram,  iS  in  wlicat,  and  2<>  iu  rice.  In 
1873-71  millet  sold  at  forty-fivo  pounds  the  rupee,  gram  at  thirty- 
four,  wheat  at  thirty-two,  and  rice  at  twenty- four.  Compared  with 
the  average  pncea  of  the  twelve  years  before  the  survey,  the  1873-74 
prices  showed  a  rise  of  87  per  cent  in  millet,  112  in  gram,  131  in 
Tvlieat,  and  58  in  rice.' 

The  villagea  lay  close  together  and  were  large  and  well  peopled. 
Most  of  tho  houses  were  tiled  and  many  of  them  were  roomy  and 
well  built  with  two  stories.  The  people  were  active,  hardworking. 
Mid  well  clothed.  Laud  was  highly  valued  in  the  ceutral  portion 
of  Ihis  survey  block  The  prosperous  state  of  these  villages  was 
owing  to  the  light  assessment  introduced  in  1 8-i5,  to  the  Peninsula 
railway,  and  to  the  steady  demand  and  high  prices  paid  for  field 
produce.  ITie  husbandmen  were  vigorous  and  painstaking,  and 
their  holdings  were  not  excessively  large,  the  largest  varying 
from  150  to  290  acres  with  three  or  four  ploughs  and  from  six  to 
eight  pairs  of  bullocks.  As  most  of  the  land  was  held  by  husband- 
nit'n,  subletting  was  not  common.  Tenants  paid  their  rent  in  grain, 
uut  varying  from  a  third  to  a  half.  In  dry-crop  land  the 
J  ^  M.T  paid  the  Government  rent  and  supplied  half  of  the  seed; 
in  g»rden  land,  besides  the  rent  and  half  of  the  seed,  he  supplied 
the  manure  and  met  half  the  tillage  charges.  A  few  lands  were 
sublet  for  cash  payments  varying  from  25  tu  300  per  cent  over  the 
Government  assessment.'' 

Tho  result  of  the  revision  survey  and  settlement  waa  to  arrange 
1©  sixty  villages  in  five  classes,  with  highest  dry-crop  acre 
varying  from  5«.  to  3«.  3d.  (Ks.  2^  -Re.  1-10)  and  averaging 
9ld.  {as,  14-7).  The  new  rates  yielded  an  increased  revenue  of 
|7|  per  cent.  'iTie  chief  grounds  in  support  of  this  rise  in  rent 
wne  the  prosperity  of  the  villages,  tho  increase  in  population,  the 
•  ill,  the  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  tho  excellent  outlet 
n  ^  _  Devlfili,  which  besides  being  a  railway  station  had  eveiy 
itago  of  soil  and  water,  was  placed  in  a  class  by  itself  with  a 
!st  dry -crop  acre  rate  of  5».  (Rs.  '2\).  Eleven  villages  doee  to 
itnpand  railway  stations  formed  the  second  class  with  a  liighest 
of  4«.  C(f.  (Rs.  2\),  and  twenty-five  villages  in  the  valley  were 
Bed  in  the  tlutd  class  with  a  highest  rate  of  -is.  (Rs.  2).  Of  the 
venty-threo  eastern  villages  bordering  on  the  second  and 
c  of  the  Sinnur  group,  sixteen  formed  the  fourth  class 
were  charged  a  highest  rate  of  3«.  Qd.  (Re.  1|)  and  seven 
the  fifth  class  with  a  highest   rate  of  \i».  ^d.   (Re.  1-10). 
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upeepriceB  were   10  pdiit'u  or  aVtoiit   140  pounds  in  ISS3, 
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The  twenfcy-soven  Ndndgaon  viUages  lay  on  the  north  slopes  of 
the  Ankai  range.  Most  of  the  other  villages  sloped  towards  the 
GodAv&ri.  The  climate  in  the  Booth  was  warmer  than  in  the 
north,  and  was  much  better  for  ripening  crops.  The  rainfall 
averaged  24'47  incheSj  bat  varied  considerably  in  different  parts. 
At  Yeola,  during  the  seven  years  ending  1875-76,  it  varied  from 
13-26  inches  in  1871-72  to  3G-98  inches  in  1870-71  and  averaged 
27-52  inches.^ 

The  survey  settlement  of  1846  had  reduced  the  average  acre- rate 
from  Is.  9d.  to  1«.  {as.l4  -  as.  8)  and  lowered  the  Government  demand 
by  about  forty-eight  per  cent.  It  had  worked  most  auccessfuUy. 
The  tillage  ai-ea  had  risen  from  an  average  of  201,150  acres  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1856  to  267,846  in  the  ten  years  ending  1866,  and 
to  306,019  in  the  ten  years  ending  1876.  During  the  same  time 
the  collections  had  risen  from  £11,424  to  £17,067  (Rs.  1,14,240- 
I  Bs.  Ij70,670)  or  forty-nine  per  cent.  The  details  are  : 
PAtoda  Land  Revenue,  1346  -  1S76. 
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During  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  the  population  and 
the  resources  of  these  villages  had  greatly  increased.  In  the  Ndsik 
portion  of  the  group,  population  had  risen  from  26,991  to  42,061  or 
55-8  per  cent;  carts  from  1527  to  2079  or  36*1  per  cent;  ploughs 
from  2391  to  3469  or  45  per  cent;  bullocks  and  male  buffaloes 
from  12,823  to  15,300  or  19-4  percent ;  cows  from  11,629  to  16,924  or 
45-5  per  cent;  female  buffaloes  from  2819  to  3943  or  39'8  per  cent ; 
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I  The  arailnble  doUils  £roin  the  different  rain  statements  that  inclnde  rilUgea  itt 
this  groap  are  as  folIowB  : 

Pat<Hltt  Sa<nfall,  166^-1815. 
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years  of  the  survey  leaso,  partly   from  an  inflow  from 
rillaf^es,  population  had  risen  from  3753  to  7(321.  or  1 
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the  Nizdm's  Chaptef 
103  per  cent. 
As  the  soil  was  ])oor  no  jcfenoral  increase  was  ma<le  in  the  former 
cla&sitication  valaation.  But,  on  account  of  the  opening  of  roads  und 
two  railway  stations,  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  were  raised  to 
2«.,2«.  8(f ,  2*.  U.,  and  2».  M.  (Re.  1,  Rs.  IJ,  Ra.  U,  and  Rs.  1-6), 
or  an  increase  of  about  24  per  cent,  and  the  average  mtes  from  h\d, 
to7d.  (a«.  3-11  -  rta.  4-8).  The  average  acre  yield  of  millet,  the 
staple  crop,  was  IGO  pounds  (2  mans).  At  the  average  prices  (44 
pounds  the  rupee),  which  had  ruled  in  the  ten  years  ending  187G, 
tlie  average  dry -land  acre  rate  of  8|(/.  (as.  5-7)  on  actual  tillage, 
represented  a  share  of  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  outturn. 

Like  the  NAndgaon  group,  the  twenty-one  Chdndor  villages  were 
on  high  ground  ;  hut  they  had  the  advantt^e  of  a  much  better 
supply  of  water.  The  market  towns  were  Manmad,  Chiindor,  and 
Lasalgaon.  During  the  thirty  previous  years  the  population  had 
risen  from  4323  to  0914  or  60  per  cent.  All  the  villages  had  a 
fair  area  of  well-watered  and  most  of  them  had  some  channel- 
wnt«red  land.  Since  the  former  surrey  the  railway  with  two 
stations,  Lasalgaon  and  Manmad,  had  been  opened,  an  improvement 
which  was  held  to  justify  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent  in  the 
rental.  Except  two  villages  rated  at  Sa.  6d.  (Rs.  IJ)  and  Stt. 
(Rs.  1^),  the  highest  new  dry-crop  acre  rates  were  2«.  C(/.  and  2«. 
9d.  (Rs.  1|  and  Ra.  1-6),  and  averaged  lid.  (cw.  7-4)  compared  with 
7fii.  {as.  5-1)  the  1S46  average.  Taking  millet  as  the  staple  crop, 
ihe  average  dry-land  acre-rate  of  Hid.  (as.  7-11)  on  actual  tillage 
represented,  on  the  average  prices  (40  pounds  the  rupee)  that  had 
been  prevailing  for  ton  years  (1806-1876),  about  one- tenth  of  the 
outturn.  In  the  former  settlement,  though  there  was  a  nominal 
maximum  of  12».  (Rs.  6),  no  channel  wai^r  cess  of  more  than  5*.  6d, 
(Rs.  2 J)  had  been  levied,  and  most  of  the  channel-watered  land  had 
paid  no  special  water  c^ss.  In  1876  some  of  the  land  under  masonry 
uaius  grew  sugarcane,  rice,  and  garden  crops,  and  had  an  abundant 
supply  of  wat<3r  throughout  the  year.  The  area  had  risen  from  2S7 
acres  with  a  water  cess  of  £48  10«.  (Rs.  485)  in  1846  to  902  acres  with 
a  water  cess  of  £199  4*.  (Rs.  1992),  or  an  increase  of  310  per  cent 
Under  the  new  settlement  the  highest  acre  rate  was  8*.  (Rs.  4)  and 
the  average  4«.  od.  (Rs,  2-3-4). 

In  the  eighty-four  Yeola  villages  the  population  had  increased 
from  17,359  to  25,728  or  48  per  cent.  The  chief  markets  were 
Yeola,  Si.vargaon,  and  Andarsul.  The  natural  features  varied 
considerably.  A  line  drawn  west  from  the  north-west  point  of 
Nagarsul  to  Vaki  Budrukh,  and  south  from  Nagarsul  to  Ajidarsul, 
separated  the  plain  wheat-growing  villages  of  the  west  and 
south-west  from  the  rolling  poorer  soils  of  the  north  and  east  The 
effect  of  the  1876  revision  of  rates  was  to  raise  them  31  per  cent, 
the  former  average  acre  rate  being  9jd.  {as.  6{)  and  the  revision  rate 
I*,  {d.  (as,  8-2).  The  general  highest  dry-crop  revision  acre  rate  was 
2*.  6(/.  (Rs.  1|).  This  was  raised  to  3s.  (Rs.  1^)  in  the  village  of 
Desman  Khnrd  and  to  28. 9d.  (Ra.  1-6)  in  villages  bordering  on  NiphAd 
and  within  easy  reach  of  the  railway,  and  in  villages  near  the  largo 
:ket  towna  on  the  main  high  rood.    Eastwards,  as  tho  villages 
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Tlie  details  of  the  revised  survey  and  settlement  are 

Pdtoda  Sfttlement,  1S76. 
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Pdtoda  Settlement,  /^S— continued. 
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In  IS75  the  survey  revision  was  iutrodcced  into  tho  webtpnT 
hilly  tracts,  most  of  which  had  been  surveyed  by  Mr,  Tytler  between 
1810  jind  \Si7.  At  the  introduction  of  the  revision  survey  the  land 
was  open,  covered  with  gmsa,  and  with  a  httle  heavy  forest.  Tho 
teak  was  stunted,  smaller  even  than  Koukan  teak.  Between  October 
and  February  the  climate  was  feverish  ;  at  other  times  it  was  better 
thati  in  the  eastern  districts.  The  people  were  Kunbis  and  Kolis  ia 
the  north,  and  Kunbis  and  Thakuxs  in  the  south.  A  railway  sntl 
BOtnc  fair  high  roads  ]>assed  through  the  centre  and  the  south.* 

In  these  western  hill  lands,  the  first  step  in  preparing  for  a  new 
crop  is  to  make  ready  the  seed-bed  or  nursery.  With  this  object, 
during  the  cold-weather  months,  the  husbandman  gathers  farm -yard 
refuse,  dji'ed  sticks,  leaves,  and  grass,  and  lays  them  evenly  oa 
patches  of  the  banks  that  surround  the  rice  fields.  They  aro 
afterwards  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  and  the  grass  and 
branches  burnt  to  ashes.  Besides  preparing  the  seed-bed  tha 
regular  field  work  in  black  land  begins  in  April  or  May,  when  the 
land  is  once  or  twice  broken  by  a  light  two-bullock  harrow.  On 
the  first  rainfall,  rice,  vari,  or  ndgli  seed  m  sown  broadcast  in  tho 
ashes  of  the  seed-bed.  The  seed  sprouts  in  about  a  week  and  the 
seedlings  are  ready  for  planting  in  three  or  four  weeks.  When 
the  laud  is  soaked  it  is  ploughed,  and  the  ploughing  is  repeated  once 
or  more  than  once  in  July  or  August.  After  this  second  ploughing 
tho  two-bullock  harrow  is  once  or  twice  used,  the  surface  is  levelled 
with  a  flat  board  drawn  by  a  pair  of  bullocks,  and  the  seedlings  are 
brought  from  the  nursery  and  planted. 

Red  soil  uplands  or  vuil  lauds  are  harrowed  onco  or  twice  in  April 
or  May,  ploughed  after  the  first  showers  in  June,  and  again  harrowed. 
Of  the  three  chief  upland  crops,  oil-seed,  kliuriisiit,ia  sown  broadcast, 
whUe  van' and  nd^/t  are  sown  in  a  nursery  and  pljinted  out.  A'raiL 
or  rice  lands  are  ploughed  twice  after  tho  first  showers  of  min  in 
June^  once  lengthways  and  once  across,  and  about  a  month  later  the 
plough  is  again  used  from  three  to  five  times,  or  even  oftener. 
After  this,  the  surface  is  levelled  with  a  flat  board,  and  when  they 
are  ready  the  rice  seedlings  are  planted.  About  a  month  after 
the  seedlings  have  been  planted  the  fields  are  carefully  weeded. 
This  system  is  followed  in  all  uplands  where  the  land  is  tioo  moist 
to  be  harrowed.  Only  the  uplands  require  fallows.  After  being 
cropped  for  three  years,  uplands  aro  allowed  a  three  years'  rest. 
When  a  fallow  upland  is  again  brought  under  tillage  it  is  ploughed 
in  September,  so  that  the  weeds  may  be  exposed  and  killed  during 
the  dry  season.  In  other  respects  the  mode  of  tillage  in  the  first 
year  does  not  differ  from  that  already  described. 

The  crops  grown  on  black  or  hlli  land  are  gram,  wheat,  masur, 
vdldtut,  and  sometimes  iur  and  udid.  Those  on  red  or  mdl  lands 
are  khurdeyii,  ndgli,  and  small  quantities  of  vari  and  sdva.  There  ia 
no  fixed  rotation  of  crops  either  in  black  or  in  red  soils.  On  all 
rice  lands  that  hold  moisture  long  enough  after  tho  close  of  the  rait 
it  is  usual  to  raise  a  second  crop  either  of  gram,  vdtdna,  or  masuri, 


1  Licutenant-ColoQel  Tavemer.  893  of  16th  October  ]87fi.  para  28. 
«  Colonel  a.  A.  Langbton,  91  of  S8tb  J«unary  1878,  imrw,  IS.U. 
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Testa  showed  that  the  maps  were  very  defective  and  the  lands 
were  remeasured.  But.  except  ia  one  or  two  minor  points,  Mr. 
Tytlor's  system  of  claseing  the  laud  was  continued. 

The   only   points   that   called  for  change  were  the    importance 

aUached  to  the  embankmentSj  and  the  number  of  classes.  Experience 

in  tliO  Konkan   and  Deccan  had  shown   that  the  banks  were  too 

variable  to  be  one  of  the  three  elements  in  fixing  the  character  of 

i  rico  fields.    This  element  was  accordingly  struck  out,  and  eight  annas 

I  or  one-half  waa  assigned  to  moisture  and  eight  to  depth  and  colour  of 

'soil.     With  high  maximum  rates  the  division  into  four   classes   waa 

found  not  to   be  sufficiently  minute.     Six  instead  of  four   claases 

had    proved  a  more  satisfactory  distribution.^     Rice   land,  which 

during  the  survey  lease  had  been  reclaimed  from  black  or  red  soil, 

was  separately  measured,  and  its  highest  rate  lioxited  to  2s.  Sd, 

{R&.  1^)  the  rate  of  the  best  dry-crop.^ 

Mr.  Tytler's  system  of  classing  and  assessing  the  late  crop  or  rabi 

[lAnds  had  also  worked  well.     Mr.  Tytler  had   given  less  weight  to 

depth  of  soil  than  had  been  given  in  the  Joint  Survey  Rules.     And 

*in  this  he  waa  right,  as  in  hilly  tracts  with  a  heavy  rainfall  depth  of 

'  soil  is  a  less  important  factor  than  in  the  drier  eastern  plains. 

In  1875  a  revision  settlement  was  introduced  into  twenty-four  of 
ninety-four  Dindori  villages  which  were  settled  in  1845.    Of  these 
_    intv-four  villages  twenty-two  were  Government  and  two  were 
dumala  or  rerersionary  villages. 

In  the  twenty-two  Government  villages,  duriog  the  thirty  years  of 
settlement,  the  average  collections  had  risen  from  £501  (Rs.  5010)  in 
the  first  ten  years  (1845-1855)  to  £1085  (Ra.  10,850)  in  the  last  ten 

[years  (1805-1875),  or  a  rise  of  116  per  cent.     The  details  are  shown 

I  in  the  following  statement : 
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During  the  same  thirty  years  (1845-1875)  the  average  rupee 

.pricea  of  produce  were  for   millet  60,  for  rice   34,  for  ndgli  69,  for 

rheat  56,  and  for  gram  53  pounds.      The    average  millet  rupee 

■prices  of  91   pounds  in   the  ten  years  ending  1855,  rose  to  51  in 

the  ten  years  endiug  1865,  and  to  40  in  the  ten  years  ending  1875. 
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upter  VIII.      In  1873-74  millet   was   Belling  at  57  pounds  the   rupee,  and 
Land  1874-75  at  54  pounds.^ 

tration.         In    1875,  these  twenty-four  villages  formed  the  northern    hill 
Survey,     tracts  or  ddvga  of  Dindori,  lying  under  the  Saptashrini?  hills  at  th 
indi/ri,  southern  foot  of  the  Chdudor  range.     They  stretched  along  thi 

valley  of  the  Padmi,  from  Vani  to  vrithin  five  miles  of  the  crest  ol 
the  Sahy^dris,  a  diatauce  of  some  thirteen  milee. 

The  area  of  the  twenty-two  Government  villages  was  28,441  acres 
of  which  16,613  acres  were  tilled  and  11,928  were   waste  ;  the  ares 
of  the  two  reversionary  or  dumnla  villages    was  4102  acres  undet 
tillage  and  692  waste,  or  a  total   of  4784  acres.     The  area  of  th 
twenty-four  villages  was  fifty-two  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of   9728  or    187   to   the   square  mile.     The   country  was   ro!Un| 
•  rather  than  hilly.     It  was  broken  by  many  small  streams,  whosi 
banks,  as  well  as  the  higher  ridges,  were  studded  with  mango  am 
other   trees,    a    half-cleared     country    very    different    from     th 
well  wooded   eastern  plain.      There  was   some  black   soil  in  tb 
eastern  villages,  but  it  grew  scantier  and  poorer  towards   the  west^ 
while  the  uplands  or  mdl  improved  from  a  stiff  shallow  black  neai 
Vani  to  a  bright  fine  red  in  the  west.     Kice  land   scarcely  occurret 
in  the    east,  but  it  became    commoner    towards   the  west  anc 
Bonth ;  and  though  little  was  under  tillage  some  villages  had  greai 
natural  rice-growing  powers.     Late  or  ro^i  crops,  which  were  grown 
only  in  black  lands,  were  confined  to  wheat  and  gram,  though  ma»?<« 
and  vdtdna  were  sometimes  grown  and   kardai  was  not  unknown 
The  early  crops,  rice,  nagli,  sdca,  vari,  khurdsni,  and  hhddli,   were 
chiefly  grown  in  the  uplands.     Irrigation,  either  by  well  or  channel, 
was  rare,  wells  having  risen  only  from  twenty  in  1845  to  thirty-fon 
in  1875.     There  was  no  highway  nearer  than  Dindori,  fifteen  mile 
to  the  south.     Still  the  country  was  generally  passable  for  carts  I 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Sahy^dris,  though  there  were  fe 
carts  except  those  used  for  field  purposes.     The  chief  market   wj 
Vani,  which  had  a  good  trade  in  timber  and  in  nagli.     There  were 
besides  two  weekly    markets,   at  Koshimba  to  the  south   and  a 
Bhavad  to  the  west  on  the  crest  of  the   SahySdris.     There  were  n< 
manufactures,  but  the  people  took  an  active  part  in  the  timber  trad< 
between  the  Sahyddri  forests  and  Vani  and  Varkhad. 


»  Dindori  DAng»,  Produce  Rupee  Pricta,  1845-1875.                          J 
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Of  9728  people  8108  or  nearly  a  third  lived  in  Vani.^  The 
people  prere  Kolis,  Konkani  KanbiSj  and  Deshi  Kanbis.  The  Konkaui 
Kanbis  were  an  unsettled  people,  who  moved  their  hamletB  if  one 
man  or  if  two  or  three  bullocks  died.  The  Deshi  or  Deccan  Kunbi 
was  a  much  more  useful  settler.  The  Kolis  tilled  the  upland,  but 
were  oftener  day-labourers  than  landholders.  Field  wages  were  very 
low  from  £1  to  £1  10*.  (Rs.  10-Rs.  15)  for  a  year  with  food  and 
clotlies,  and  4*.  (Rs.  2)  a  month  without  food  or  clothes.  The  people 
seemed  fairly  comfortable.  Their  houses  were  usually  of  wattle  and 
daub  with  thatched  roofs,  and  were  surrounded,  at  a  few  yards 
distance,  by  a  high  fence.  In  several  villages  a  better  class  of  house 
was  being  built.  In  Mdia  there  were  two  largo  brick  and  mud 
bouses,  one  of  which  with  two  storeys  cost  £120  (Rs.  1200),  and  the 
otber  with  three  storeys  was  worth  £200  (Rs.  2000).  Thoy  were 
intended  to  houae  two  or  three  families  of  brothers,  and  the  chief 
itemof  expense  was  teak  timber,  which  formed  the  whole  frame-work. 
Copper  vessels  were  commonly  in  nse.  The  survey  oflScer  was  satisfied 
that  the  first  impression  of  poverty,  caused  by  the  mean  look  of  the 
low  wattle  huts,  was  misleading.  What  comforts  the  people  had 
were  however  due  to  the  timber  trade,  not  to  their  agriculture.  Nor 
could  the  land  yield  more  than  a  pittance,  till  the  growth  of  the 
coarser  hill-grains  was  supplanted  by  rice.  Most  of  the  rice  and 
the  black  soil  was  held  permanently  and  little  of  it  was  wasta  But 
ID  the  uplands  there  was  much  ai-able  waste,  and  what  was  tilled  was 
held  for  only  a  few  years  and  then  thrown  up.  No  roads  had  been 
opened,  and  the  villages  were  far  from  the  line  of  rail  and  from  the 
chief  markets  of  the  Dindori  sub-division.  Compared  with  the 
former  rates  of  many  of  the  neighbouring  plain  villages,  the 
existing  maximum  acre  rates  for  rice  6«.  (Rs.  3),  for  dry-crop  2».  3d, 
[Re.  l^),and  for  upland  lO^d.  [as.  7)  were  high;  and  very  little 
lower  than  the  corresponding  revised  rates  in  the  plain  villages. 
Under  these  circumstances  no  increase  in  the  rates  was  made.     The 

,  alight    adjustments    that    were     required     to    suit      the     revised 
measurements    caused  a  fall  from    £1201   to  £1185     (Rs.  12,010- 

^Ra.  11,850)  or  1  "33  per  cent.*    The  following   statement   gives  the 
details : 
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In  1876-77  revised  rates  wore  introduced  in 
or  ddng  villages,  of  which  fifteen  were  in  Nasi 
Of  these  seventeen  villages  eleven  NAsik  and 
formed  the  group  of  thirteen  Nasik  hill  villagei 
by  Mr.  Tjtler  in  184G-47.  The  remaining  foar 
Dindori  at  the  time  of  their  first  settlement  in 

During  the  term  of  the  first  settlement,  th 
these  seventeen  villages  rose  from  £688  (Rs.  (ji 
ending  1856-5G  to  £1058  (Rs.  10.580)  in  tl 
1865-60,  and  to  £1272  (Rs.  12,720)  in  the  ten  y. 
The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 

Seventetn  Nd/^ik  Hill  VilltujeMy  Rfvmnt,  l&i 
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Between  1849-50  and  1875-76  the  people 
4053  to  G6'i8  or  64  per  cent ;  carts  from  95  to  S 
ploughs  from  561  to  827  or  47  per  oentjbnllock 
from  1858  to  2100  or  13  per  cent;  cows  from 
per  cent ;  she-buffaloes  from  471  to  579  or  23  j 
goats  from  80  to  550  or  518  per  cent ;  and  h 
or  7  per  cent.  Wells  increased  from  thirty-oi 
were  in  working  order  in  1846-47,  to  fifty  of  wh 
in  -working  oi^er  in  1875-76;  and  the  area  < 
had  risen  from  twenty-three  to  107  acres. 

Of  this  group  of  seventeen  villages  the  fq 
Dindori  to  Ndsik  were  (1876)  on  or  near  the 


The  rest  were  hill  villages,  aome  of  them  with  good  rice  lands, 
inach  bett<?r  than  tho  Dinduri  rice  lands,  but  not  equal  to  the  host 
rice  lands  about  Igatpuri.  The  uplands  of  thene  villages  were  not 
particularly  good.  Except  in  the  village  of  Belgaon  Daga,  there 
was  hardly  auy  watered  land. 

The  total  area  of  this  group  of  seventeen  villages  amounted  to  about 
seventy  square  miles,  of  which  about  two-sevenths  was  unarable 
waste,  and  five-sevenths  asscBsed  Government  and  alieimted  land.* 

Daring  the  thirteen  years  ending  1875-76  the  average  rainfall  in 
NAsik  was  25" 79  inches,  with  n  greatest  fall  of  »35-78  in  1874-75  and 
a  lejwt  fall  of  17"i8  in  1873-74.« 

As  these  seventeen  villages  were  nearer  to  Ndsik,  or  to  the  maia 
roodi*  and  to  tho  i-ail-road,  than  the  preceding  group  of  twenty-two 
Dindori  villages,  they  could  h)ear  an  increase  on  the  former  rates. 
Rice  land  rates  were  therefore  increased  by  16ij  percent,  represent- 
ing a  rise  in  the  highest  acre-rate  of  fii^Bt-dass  rice  laud  in  tho  thirteen 
N^iW  villages  from  128.  to  14«.  (Ra.  6-  Rs.  7),  and  in  the  four 
Dindori  villages  from  6».  to  7s.  (Rs.  3  -  Its,  3J).  Black-sod  ratea 
were  increased  by  25  per  cent,  the  highest  acre-rate  of  the  first-class 
land  being  raised  from  2*.  3tl.  to  2«.9^i.  (Re.  U  -  Re.  1-6-6).  The 
two  villages  of  Belgaon  Daga  and  VasAli  StUpur,  which  were  nearest 
the  town  of  NtLsik,  were  raised  33 J  percent,  with  an  increase  in  the 
highest  acre-rate  from  2».  3tZ.  to  3j».  (Re.  1  J  -  Re.  1  J).  As  5926  acres 
or  abont  one-fourth  were  waste,  no  increase  was  made  in  tho  upland 
rate«. 

The  effect  of  the  revision  was  to  give  an  average  acre-rate  of 
fi«.  2Jt?.  (Ra.  3-1-7)  on  the  old  rice  land  of  the  thirteen  N^ik  villages 
and  of  3(f,  2^d.  (Re.  1-9-7)  on  the  old  rice  land  of  the  four  Dindori 
villages.  Tho  average  acre  rate  on  the  occupied  black  land  was 
It,  lO^d,  {aa.  14J)  and  on  the  upland  7^^.  {as.  5).     The   rice  rates 


'  Setvnteen  Ndsik  Bill  Villar/es,  1876. 
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were  believed  to  represent  about  one-eigLtb  of  aa  average   crop  and" 
the  black  soil  rates  ubout  one-seventb.' 

Channel -watered  land  was  found  only  in  the  two  villages  of 
Belgaon  Daga  and  Amba  Bd.bula.  During  the  survey  lease  the 
area  had  increased  from  thirty-two  to  fifty-two  acreSj  and  at  the  time 
of  revision  the  average  acre  rates  were  raised  from  Ss,  O^jci.  to  4*.  ^A> 
(Re.  1-12-6- Rs.  2  J). 

The  total  effect  of  the  revision  was  an  increase  from  £1277  to 
£1443  (Rs.  12,770  -  Rs.  14,430)  or  13  per  cent.  The  following  state- 
ment gives  the  details : 

SeoenUen  Ndtik  HiU  ViUagea,  Stoinon  SettlemetU,  1876. 
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In  1877-78  the  revised  settlement  was  introduced  into  thirty  of 
the  seventy-one  villages  of  the  old  Trimbak  petty  division,  which 
had  been  settled  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  1844-15  and  made  over  to 
Nasik  in  1861-G2. 

These   thirty  villages  lay  on  both   banks  of  the  G-odiivari,  begin-^ 
ning  about  ten  miles  west  of  Nisik,  and^  with  a  general  breadth' 
of  about    nine  miles,   stretching  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  sub- 
division  below  the  Sahyddria.     Most  of  the  villages  lay  between 
the  Ndsik-Harsul  road  on  the  north  and  the  Nasik-Trimbak  road 
on  the  south.     The   country  was  rolling,  broken,   and   hilly,   with 
small  level  patches  in  the  east  and   much  rugged  ground  in    the 
west.     The  prevailing  soil  was  a  light  friable  yellow,  which  thouglt. 
shallow  was  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  nayli.     The  patches  oV 
black  soil,  9'4  per  cent  of  the  arable  area,  wore  coarse  in  texture  and 
much  mixed  with  lime.     Until  the  begiuuiug  of  March  the  climate 
was  feverish  and  unhealthy ;   during  the  hot  months  it  was  bettor 
than  in  the  plains. 

During  the  ten  years  before  the  1845  settlement  the  area  held 
for  tillage  had  slightly  declined.  At  the  same  time  remissions  had 
fallen  and  there  was  a  slight  rise  in  revenue.  The  first  year  of  the 
1845  settlement  began  with  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent  in 
the  area  held  for  tillage,  and  this  increase  was  maintained  during 
the  first  ten  years.  The  collections  also  rose  till  in  1 853-54  thej  " 
showed  an  increase  of  £72  Qs.  (Rs.  723)  compared  with  the  year  oi 
settlement.     Mr.  Tytler's  system  of  letting  the  uplands  to  the  villaj 


•  The  cAlcnltttiona  were  :  A  rice  crop  of  about  1440  ponndx  (18  mans)  of  uncleane 
or  about  720  pounds  of  cleaned  rice  was  worth  oa  the  average  Vjricea  of  the  la.st  thirt 
yeara  Rs.  24-1 3-3  or  eight  times  the  ataeasment,  the  bladc-soirwhi^t  crop  of  320  poxm^ 
(4  maiu)  was  worth  ^.  €-6-5  or  aeven  timeathe  asBesiment  Lt.->CoL  Tavenier,  884  c 
4th  December  1876,  para  18.  \ 
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at  a  lamp  sum,  or  iikM,  cansed  considerable  nominal  pemissions,  as 

ilialf  of  the  former  contract  or  makta  rates  were  yearly  writtea  off  as 

tontstanding.     The  only  actnal  outstandings  during  the  ten  years 

lending  1854  was  £1  2».  (Rs,  11)  in  1850-51.*     In  the  second  term  of 

[ten  years  (1854-1864)  the  large  permanent  remissions  given  nnder  the 

1  ukti  system  ceased.     The  occupied  area  steadily  spread  up  to  1 859-60, 

when  the  uplands  were  separately  measured  and   assosaed.     Then 

^  there  was  a  considerable  rise  with  as  sudden  a  fall  during  the  next 

year.     After  this  the  increase  was  steadier,   and  at  the  close  of  tho 

ten  years  (1864)  amounted  to  4353  acres.     The  collections  rose  from 

(£566  to  £828  (Rs.  5000  -  Rs.  8280)  or  an  increase  of  46  per  cent. 

'During  the  third  term  of  ten  years  (1804-1874)   there  was  a  marked 

improvement,  the  occupied  area  rising  from  19,874  to  25,007  acres, 

and  the  rental  from  £855  to  £996  (Rs.  6550-Rs.  9960).     During  the 

same  period  the  unoccupied  waste  showed  a  decrease  of  6061  acres. 

Remissions  had  almost  entirely  ceased.     During  the  three  last  years 

(1874-1877)  the  settlement  showed  a  fall  in  the  occupied  area  and 

in  the  collections,  which  was  mainly   owing  to  tracts  of  land  being 

turned  into  Forest  Reserves.    Tho  details  are  : 


Thirty  Nd*ik  ffUl  FilUtges, 
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1834-1877. 
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(•)  The  IncrettK  in  vea  »hown  in  oi>lu(iiu«  i  unci  8,  durlim  th«  t«oond  dacade  Of  the  Sorray 
6«tUetn«at,  mta  dae  to  llie  aiirtcyof  upljuidsiu  li}5B-40. 

During  the  lease  of  the  1S45  settlement  population  advanced 
[from  4302  in  1844-45  to  8422  in  1876-77  or  93-1  per  cent;  flat- 
.Toofed  and  tiled  houses  from  twenty  to  131,  and  thatched  housos 

from  838  to  1230  or  46-8    per  cent;  agricultural  cattle  from  622  to 
1 2088  or  235'7  per  cent ;  cows  nnd  buflTalocs  from  3027  to  4459  or  47-8 

per  cent ;  horses  and  ponies  from  54  to  Q'a  or  22-2  per  cent  ;  ploughs 
I  from  462  to  938  or  103  per  cent ;  and  carts  from  43  to   162  or  276-7 

per  cent.     Sheep  and  goata  alone  shewed  a  decline  from  563  to  558 

or  of  09  per  cent. 

Daring  those  thirty-three  years  the  average  rupee  price  of  millet 

rose  from  seventy-four  pounds  in  the  ten  years  ending  1853-54  to 

fifty-four  pounds  in  the  ton  yeara  ending  1863-64,  and  to  thirty-four 

pounds  in  the  ten  years  ending  1873-74.     In  the  next  three  yeara 

It  fell  to  forty  pounds.' 
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'  Colonel  Laughton,  91  of  28th  January*  1878,  p&r»  33. 

»  Ndiik  Product,  Ruj,te.  Prktt,  18U-1ST7. 
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As  most  o(  the  viUagoe  lay  near  the  Sahyildris^  they  had  a  certaia 
and  aiifficieut  rainfall.  Tb<ire  were  two  roads,  one  joining  Trimbak 
with  Niisik  and  the  other  from  Ndsik  to  Pcint-Hareiil,  crossing  tho 
small  pas8  near  Ganga-Malungi,  and  then  over  the  >  \  clo»o 

Vty  Vftghira.     Since  1845,  both  of  these  roads  had  bt-.  iied  and 

bridged  in  several  places.  Except  the  villages  below  tho  Sahyjidria 
all  were  within  easy  reach  of  the  DevlAli  railwoy  station.  Of  the 
■even  markets  within  the  sub-division,  Nasik  and  Tritnbak  wore  of 
some  importance,  the  other  tive  Qirndra,-GangApur,  Devarg-oou, 
Vaghira,  and  Kharvdl  were  aiuall.  There  were  no  manufactures. 
The  only  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  land  was  the  mortgage  of  a 
field  of  4^  acres  assessed  at  Uv.  Gd.  (R3.  7^)  for  £100  (Ra.  1000). 

The  marked  progresa  of  this  tract  nuder  the  former  settlement, 
the  opening  of  roads  and  of  the  Peninsula  railway,  and  the  rise 
in  produce  prices  showed  that  the  revised  rates  might  be  consi- 
derably iucrease<l.  The  thirty  villages  were  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  of  twenty-two  and  the  other  of  eight  villages.  In  tho 
twenty-two  villages  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  was  fixed  at 
2«,  0(7.  (Re.  1-0),  the  highest  rice  acre  rate  was  raised  by  1 6^  per  cent,' 
and  the  highest  black  land  acre  rates  by  2.5  per  cent,  or  a  rise  from 
2«.  3(/.  to  2s.  9i'l.  (Re.  U-Re.  1-6-6)  the  acre.  The  upland  rates 
fixed  in  1860  were  left  unchauged.  The  eight  viUagoa  in  the  second 
group  lay  below  the  Sahyddria  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
DevlJlli  station.  As  the  people  were  not  so  well-to-do  as  the  people 
of  the  first  group,  no  increase  was  made  in  the  old  rice  raf.es.*  The 
acre  rates  of  black  soil  huids  were  raised  by  12i  percent,  the  highest 
acre  rate  of  the  first-class  land  being  raised  from  2s.  Sd.  to  2*.  6|<£» 
(Re. l^-Rs.  1-4-3).'    Tho  upland  rates  fixed  in  18G0  were continaed. 

There  wore  only  15|JJ^  acres  watered  by  wells. 

The  effect  of  the  revision  was  to  raise  the  average  acre  charge  oa 
all  lands,  dry-crop  riceand  garden,  from  9J<i.  to  lit/. (as.  G-7  -a»,  7-4). 

The  following  statement  gives  the  detaols : 

Thirty  Sdtik  HUl  Villaget,  Revitlon  SOtlemtnt,  1S77-78. 
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»  Five  instead  of  four  cImsss  were  fixed.  The  rates  were  Ra.  7,  R«.  5-11,  Ea  3-15, 
Re.  If.  and  tu.  14,  instead  of  Ka.  6.  Us.  4-14>  R«.  3-6,  wid  Rs-  \\. 

«  Tbc  rate*  fixed  in  1878  were  Ra.  6  for  the  first  elaas,  Rs.  4-14  for  the  aecood, 
Ra.  S-B  for  the  third,  Re.  1|  for  tht>  fourth,  and  an.  12  for  the  fifth. 

'  The  cauao  of  the  greater  jx-rtcutage  increase  iu  asseBBinent  in  the  eeooiu!  limn  ia 
the  first  grtmn  wm.  that  the  1845  isnrvoy  Hssaaaed  aa  red  or  mM  Und  Ml  -.i. 

•ion  Borvey   found  to  bo  black.     In  nine  %ill«ge»  near  tiie  SahyAdria  ti  ,,4 

black  soil  were  found  amounting  in  ftll  to  967  acres.  Col,  LAUghtou,  91  yl  -z^tu  Jany. 
1878.  paras  49-51. 
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In  1880  revised  rates  were  introduced  into  twenty  Government 
villages  in  tte  Dindori  hills,  with  an  area  of  62,3+0  acres  or 
97  o  sqaare  miles,  and  a  density  of  78"  1  people  to  the  square  mile. 
These  Lad  been  formerly  settled  in  1845-4't).  The  thirty  years  of 
intee  ended  in  1870,  but  the  1876  famine  and  other  causes 
'Uted  the  work  being  taken  up  till  1879.  Besides  the  twenty 
(iovernmont  villages,  two  alienated  villages,  measuring  4222  acres 
or  6'6  square  miles,  with  a  density  of  80"5  people  to  the  square  mile, 
were  settled  for  the  first  time. 

Except  one  alienated  plain  village,  these  villages  lie  in  a  group 
in  the  aonth-west  comer  of  Dindori ;  sixteen  to  the  south,  and  five 
to  the  north  of  the  main  road  from  Niisik  to  Point. 

The  land  was  bare  and  much  of  the  surface  was  aflat  of  black  soil. 
The  climate  was  feverish  till  March  and  healthy  in  the  hot  weather. 
s  had  the  advantage  of  surface  water  from  four  feeders 
iri.  The  remaining  fourteen  villages  depended  on 
wells.  The  prevailing  soil  was  a  brown  or  yellow  with  good  depth, 
which,  from  the  heavier  rainfall,  was  more  productive  than  similar 
soils  in  the  east  of  the  sub-division.  The  black  soil  lands  were  better 
than  those  in  Ndsik.  Even  in  the  SahyAdri  villages  from  a  third  to  a 
tifth  of  the  whole  cultivated  area  yielded  good  crops  uf  wheat.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rice  lands  were  not  so  rich  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Ndsik  villages. 

In  the  ten  years  before  the  first  survey  {1835-1845)  the  average 
occupied  area  m  the  twenty  Government  villages  was  13,570  acres  and 
the  average  revenue  £666  (Rs.  G6G0).  During  the  first  ten  years  of 
y  rates  (1845-1855)  the  average  area  under  tillage  rose  to 
J 2  acres,  while  the  average  collections  fell  to  £612  (Rs.  U120).  la 
iboU  the  uplands,  instead  of  being  let  to  the  whole  village  for  a  lump 
sum,  were  measured  into  fields  and  assessed.  This  caused  an  average 
increase  to  24,847  acres  and  to  £1051  (Rs.  10,510)  of  revenue  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1865.  In  the  next  ten  years  (1865-1875)  the 
average  tillage  area  rose  to  33,222  acres  and  the  average  collections 
to  £1503  (Rs.  15,030).  The  four  following  years  showed  a  slight  fall 
in  area  to  31,513  acres  and  in  revenue  to  £1311  (Rs.  1,31,10). 

Dariug  the  fourteen  years  ending  1879  there  were  almost  no  remis- 
sions and  no  outstandings.    The  following  statement  gives  the  details ; 

Tatnty  Dindori  BUI  Villager,  Rtvenw,  1S35-1S79. 
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In  those  twenty  villages  between  1845  and  1830,  population 
advanced  from  4570  to  7614  or  66"6  per  cent;  flat-roofed  and  tiled 
houses  from  seventy-four  to  160  or  116'2  per  cent,  and  thatched 
houses  from  797  to  1214  or  528  per  cent;  field  cattle  from  2315  to 
2508  or  8*3  per  cent;  sheep  and  goats  from  413  to  519  or  25"7  per 
cent ;     '    >  h^  from  o36  to  883  or  55*2  per  cent  j  carts  from  77  to  144 
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or  87  per  cent ;  and  horses  from  114  to  119  or  4  4  per  cent.     Cowt 
and  buffaloes  showed  a  deci-ease  from  4190  to  4104  or  2'1  per  cent 

During  the  settlement  period  arerage   millet  mpee   prices    roi 
from  niuety-two  pounds  in  the  tt-n  years  ending  1854-55,  t«  ti- 
pounds  in  the  ten  years  ending  18G4-65,  to  forty  pounds  in  • 
years  ending  1874>75,  and  to  twenty-eight  pounds  in  the  last   toi 
years  (1876-1879).* 

The  rainfall  was  plentiful  and  certain."     Irrigation   was  carried* 
on    to  a   limited   extent  in   nine   Government  and  two  a 
Tillages,  both    from   channels    and    wells.     In    the    Govt- 
villnges  were  ten  channels  and  eighteen  wells,  and  in  the  alienate* 
villages   eleven    channels  and  eleven    wells.     The   channels  we: 
generally  poor,  holding  water  only  till  December   or  the  middli 
of  January,  a  few  till  February,  and  only  one  in  one  of  the  alienatef 
villages  till  March. 

About  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  arable  area  was  waste  or  fallow, 
The  villages  were  well  supplied  with  roads.  To  the  south  and  a 
no  great  distance  was  the  main  road  from  N^sik  to  Harsul,  (10 
the  N4$ik  and  Point  road  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  tract.  O 
six  market  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  most  frequented  wew 
Nisik,  Gimdra,  and  Dindori.     There  were  no  manufactures. 

The  1845  survey  was  confined  to  rice,  garden,  and  the  bettei 
class  of  dry-crop  land  ;  the  uplands  were  not  surveyed  till  186ft 
The  work  of  revision  included  the  more  minute  sub-division  am 
the  separate  demarcation  of  subordinate  numbers  in  dry-crop  ai» 
rice  lauds.  The  reclassification  was  chiefly  devoted  to  remedy inj 
defects  in  the  original  survey. 

The  spread  of  tillage,  the  opening  of  roads  and  railways,  and  th 
rise  in  produce  prices  justified  an  increa.so  in  the  assessment  rates; 
Rice  rates  were  accordingly  raised  58"6  per  cent'  or  an  averagi 
acre  rate  of  Ss.  l^d.  (Re.  1-12-10) ;  black  soil  rates  were  raised  69' 
per  cent*  or  an  average  acre  rate  of  1*.  llg<i.  {as.  15-7);  in  ^ardei 
lands,  the  old  highest  channel  rates  varying  from  6fi.  to  16k.  (Rs.  3 
Rs.  8)  were  retained  ;  they  gave  an  average  acre  rate  of  7«.  1 0 Jo 
(Rs.  3-14-9).     The  total  increase  under  this  head,  including  all  nei 
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Colonel  Laughton,  83  of  28th  January  1880,  para  3.T 

»  At  Niaik   14)24  inches  in   1876-77  and  51  96   in  1877-78,  at    Dindori  20-l 
1876-77  and  41-29  m  1877-78,  and  at  Igatpuri  68-26  in  1876-77  and  160o4  in  1877-7t 
Colonel  Laughton,  83  of  1880,  para  16. 

*  The  detoila  are  :  ClaM  1.  its.  3  to  B«.  4^  ;  claaa  11.  Rs.  2}  to  Ha.  3} ;  cL 
Ra.  2  to  Kb  3  ;  cloas  lY.  Ra.  ^to  R"-  2^  ;  cloaa  V.  Re.  1  to  Ra.  1^  ;  and   claw  Tj 
at.  lOtocu.  I&.     Colonel  Laughton,  83  of  1880,  para  38. 

*  The  details  are  :  Class  L  from  Re.  IJ  to  Re,  1-6 ;  class  II.  from  cu.  15  to  R«.  I  j 
clasalll.  from  a«.  12  to  at.  lb  ;  cUtsa  IV.  from  as.  9  to  cm.  11  ;  daaa  V,  from  cii.  6 1 
CM.  7  ;  and  claaa  YL  from  <u.  4  to  a$.  5.    Colonel  Laughton,  83  of  1880,  para  39. 
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land,  amounted  to  £565  (Rs.  6650)  or  694  per  cent,  and  tbe 
^erage  acre  rate  was  \s.  M^d.  {as.  15-7).  The  upland  acre  rates 
)4(i.,  7^^/.,  fi<i.,  and  4^d.    {as,  7,  5,  4,  and  3)   introduced   in  1800 

jro  left  unchanged. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  revision  survey  : 

Twtnty  Dindori  flill  VilUvfti,  Revision  SeUlement,  1880. 
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These  rates  were  sanctioned  for  twenty-four  years  or  to  the  end 
of  1&03-04. 

At  present  (1882)  the  Ndsik  district  contains  169G  villages  distri- 
buted among  twelve  sub-divisions.^  Of  these  151 1  are  Government 
villages  and  185  are  alienated.  Of  thewholo  number,  1500  Govern- 
ment and  sixty-five  alicnared  villages  have  been  brought  under  the 
survey  settleoieut,'      Of  the  eleven  unsettled  Government  villages, 
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In  tbe  firMt  rileveii  Htib-dinsiotis  almost  all  the  villages  were  assessed   on  the  bigha 
s:  '  vey  settiemunt.      The  villAgea  in  Peint  were  assessed  on  the 

[  /i  system. 

. ...  U.V..  v..  v«.  -w^  progress  is  shown  io  the  following  Atatement : 
ffiink  Sarteg  Sttttemml  Prttgmui,  laU)-  1S78. 
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riginal  survey.*     The  average  collections  from  all  Bonrces  show   a 
tof  £19,532  (Rs.  1,95,320}  or  41  percent  in  the  revision  settlement 
riod   contrasted  with  the  original  settlement  period,  and  a  rise 
£23,255   (Rs.    2,82,550)   or   53  per    cent  contrasted  with   the 
rerage  of  the  ten  years  before  the  original  survey. 
From  the  above  comparisons,  and  the   detailed    statement  given 
low,  it  appears  that,  since  the  introduction  of  the  survey  settle- 
ant  (1840-1347),  the  area  of  occupied  land  and  the  Government 
renne  have  been  steadily  increasing,  while   remissions  and  ont- 
idings,    if    years   of    extreme    distress    from    failure   of  crops 
[876-77  and  1877-78)  are  excluded,  have  been  much  smaller  than 
jfore   t-he   settlement.      Since   the    introduction    of    the    survey, 
le  yearly  Government  revenue  has   increased  by    about  £35,000 
.  3,50,000)  or  about  one-third,  and  the  amount  of  land  held  for 
llage  by  some  560,000  acres  or  about  one-thiri 

The  following  statement  shows,  for  the  Government  villages  of 
_je)k  8Qb«division,  the  chief  changes  in  tillage  area,  remissions, 
eottections,  and  outstandings  since  the  introduction  of  the  original 
revenue  survey  : 

Ndrii  Survey  RtmlU,  1840- W8. 
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'  Taken  together,  the  occupied  and  woate  areas  under  the  original  anrvov  do   not 

airr.^f  with  those  under  the  revised  anrv-ey,  becanac  in  the  hill  villages  of  three  eub- 

'  lie  areas  of  the  uplands  do  not  appear  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  survey 

'  period  ;  some  land  shown   in  tiie  original  aurvey  as  unarable  was  at  the 

.  ision  entered  as  arable  ;  and  the  areas  of  the  revinion  settlement  are  more 

Uan  those  of  the   original  settlement.     Captain     W.  C.  Black,  Auistaot 

f?«j«'iiju^ndent  of  Survey,  1880. 
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How  far  has  this  great  increase  ia  tillage  and  in  revenue,  and  this 
great  rise  in  prodtice  prices  been  accompanied  by  an  improvement 
in  the  state  of  the  people  ?  An  increase  in  numbers  may  mean  an 
increase  in  poverty;  the  spread  of  tillage  may  be  due  to  the  pressure 
of  population  forcing  the  people  to  till  soils  which  yield  a  bare 
maintenance;  and  by  raising  wages  and  adding  to  the  cost  of  tillnge 
a  rise  in  produce  prices  may  fail  to  add  to  the  landholder's  wealth. 
But  NilsiK  ia  not  overpeopled,  and  though  poorer  soils  are  tilled 
than  were  formerly  tilled,  there  is  still  a  margin  of  untilled  arable 
land,  A  rise  in  produce  prices  lessens  the  weight  of  a  money  rental, 
while  a  rise  in  wages  does  not  necessarily  eat  away  the  landholder'a 
extra  profit.  Under  certain  circumstances,  a  rise  in  wages  and 
increased  cost  of  tillage  may  rob  the  Inudholder  of  most  f.f  his 
gains  from  high  prices.  But  this  result  crtnuot  happen  in  Njisik, 
where  the  field  labourer  is  as  a  rule  one  of  the  landholder's  &auly 
and  is  paid  not  in  money  but  in  grain. 

An  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  different  changes  that  have  been 
at  work  in  the  district  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule  has  ^ 
given  above  under  the  head  of  Trade  (pp.  142- 144).  As  re^: 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  Mr.  H.  N.  Erskine  of  the  BumW  .y 
Civil  Service  was  satisfied  in  1874,  that  the  people  were  bettt t 
off  than  they  had  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  before.  Lari^e 
numbers  of  the  landholding  classes  were  in  debt.  But  this  was  doe 
not  to  the  high  rates  of  Government  assessment  but  to  their  own 
want  of  self-restraint  and  foresight.  The  holders  of  rent-free  lands 
were  no  better  off  than  the  holders  of  Government  lands.  Dnriog 
the   American  war   (18G3>18<$5)  both  olaeses  had  increaeed  their 
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larriage  and  other  expenses  ten  fold ;  and  though  the  abnormal  plenty 
those  years   had  passed  awny,  the  people  had  not  sofficient  self- 

jfltraint  to  bring  their  expenses  down  to  the  former  level.  Still, 
io  spite  of  indebtedness,  there  was  much  comfort  and  considerable 
advance.  Large  sums  were  spent  on  wells  and  on  dwelling  houses. 
It  wa«  beyond  doubt  that  the  people  were  better  fed,  better  clothed, 
and  better  housed  than  they  used  to  be.* 

Though  the  information  is  meagre,  the  accounts  of  the  former  state 
of  the  district  prove  the  correctness  of  Mr,  Erskine's  views.  The 
district  first  (1818)  appears  as  plundered  by  bands  of  freebooters 
and  by  its  government;  next  (1828-1838),  in  spite  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  order  and  the  introduction  of  regular  rentals,  it  is 
impoverished  by  the  want  of  markets  and  by  the  e.xactions  of  its 
oflii-ials.  A  detailed  examination  (1840-1847)  shows  that  in  almost 
©very  part  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  pinched  and  disheartened  by 
poverty.  Then  the  Government  demand  is  lowered  from  30  to  40 
per  cent,  and  exactions  are  stopped  and  the  district  is  enriched 
(1850-1874)  by  the  opening  of  roads  and  railways  and  the  rise 
from  60  to  100  per  cent  in  the  value  of  its  staple  products.  It  is 
again  examined  in  detail  (1870-1880),  and  though  there  is  much 
indebtedness,  groat  part  of  the  land  haa  a  high  value,  much  of 
the  tillage  is  skilful  and  careful,  and  almost  all  classes  have  some 
marjjrinof  profit  and  comfort.  Much  of  the  district,  the  wild  rugged 
west  and  the  barren  drought-plagued  east,  is  and  must  remain  poor. 
And  in  the  richer  parts  numbers  of  the  peasantry  are  laden 
and  disheartened  by  debt.  But  one  chief  cause  of  this  indebt- 
edness may  be  removed  by  a  growth  of  foresight  and  self-restraint, 
and  at  the  worst  nothing  now  can  match  Mr.  Andrews'  experience 
in  18;J2  when  he  found  the  whole  village  of  Kaulad  empty,  all  the 
men  dragged  to  the  civil  court  at  Chandor  to  answer  their  creditors' 
complaints.^ 

Since  1874  Ndsik  haspa-ssed  throngh  two  years  of  general  distress 
(1876  and  1877).  In  1880  and  1881  the  dry  eastern  tracts  suffered 
from  scanty  rainfall,  and  in  1882  over  a  great  part  of  the  district  a 
promising  early  crop  wa5  destroyed  by  locusts.'  Many  well-to-do 
families  have  lost  their  capital,  and  some  have  fallen  from  b<^ing 
landholders  to  be  labourers.  Still  the  district  has  not  permanently 
suffered.  No  shrinking  of  tillage  followed  thp  1877  famine,  and^ 
during  the  last  two  years  (1879-1881),  the  whole  of  the  Government 
revenue  has  been  realised  without  special  difficulty. 
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'  Twenty  or  thirty  year*  ago,  R«.  2fH)  was  thought  a  great  deal  tor  a  Kunbi  to 
spend  on  a  weriding.  Now  (IS74|  they  sotnctimeB  «pend  nearly  Ks.  300".  Mr  H. 
^  '  '  .  L.S.,  Collector  of  Nanik,  3089  of  12ih  November  1874,  Bom.  Gov.  Ktr. 
'  <if  187.1.  part  II. 

*     C.    Andrews',  A'wJRtant  Collector,  2Hh  November  1S32;  tev  also  his 
ol  31s<  July  1833,    in  Uum    Gov.  hev.  Hee.   54S  of   1834,  71 -73.  abuat  NAaik, 
'.  Cli4udnr,  and  Dimlori.     Mr.  Mills,  Collector,  ditto  34. 
'  ii«t*U«  are  given  below,  p.  301. 
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SECnON  IV.  — SEASON  BEPOBTS. 


More  or  less  complete  details  are  arailable  for  the  thirty-two  veatt 
cnrlinp  1882. 

The  season  of  1850-51  was  indifferent  and  called  for  the  grant 
of  considerable  remissions.     The  land  revenue  for  colloction'^  fell 
from  £14,109  to  £43,613  (Rs.  4,41,090- Rs.  4,36,130); £  11. V'"-^ 
11,590;  were  remitted  ;  and  £2637  (Rs.  26,370)  were  left  outstu ; 

The  following  season,  1851-52,   was  still  less   favourable, 
beginning  of  the  rains  the  prospects  seemed  good.     But  th' 
fall  was  too  heavy  and  lasted  too  long.     In  moat  places  sowiu  ^ 
to  be  pat  off,  and  what   seed  w<is  sown  either  rotted  or  wi>"^    ^ 
away.     After  this  excessive  rainfall,   came  so  long  a  stre 
weather  that  almost  every  crop  suffered;  and  the  few  m1i' 
fell  later  on  were  ill-timed,  harming  the  ripening  millet,  ■•  fi 
were  too  light   to  make  the  ground   moist  enough   for  j- 
late   crops.     The   people  suffered    severely   from  fever, 
revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £43,613  to  £41,424  (Ra.  4,3ii,l30. 
Rs.    4,14,240),     £3945     (Rs.    39,450)  were    remitted,    a«d      fi^ 
(Rs.  480)  left  outstanding. 

The  season  of  1852-5-3  was  favourable.  In  Sinnar  and  Kivuai 
both  the  early  and  the  late  crops  prospered,  though  in  some  parts 
they  were  harmed  by  excessive  cold.  The  yield  was  large  and  maay 
of  the  husbandmen  paid  off  much  of  their  debt.  There  was  an 
unusually  rich  grass  crop,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  was  lost  for  want  uf 
a  market.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £41,424  to 
£45,664  (Rs.  4,1 4,240- Rs,  4,56,640),  £188  (Rs.  1880)  were  remitted, 
and  £48  (Rs.  480)  left  outstanding. 

In  1853-54  a  scanty  rainfall  caused  much  distresa.  The  early 
rains  failed  and  large  tracts  of  land  remained  unsown.  The  grass 
withered  and  much  of  the  early  harvest  was  eaten  by  locnsta  The 
late  rains  were  extremely  scanty  and  the  cold  weather  crops  wot© 
poorer  even  than  the  early  harvest.  Cholera  prevailed  in  March 
April  and  May,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  died  from  want  of  food 
and  from  exposure  on  the  Khdudesh  hills.  Road  and  other  relief 
works  were  opened  and  employment  was  given  to  the  destitute.  The 
land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £45,664  to  £44,685 
(Rs.  4,56,640- Rs.  4,46,850),  £3005  (Rs.  30,050)  were  remitted,  and 
£48  (Rs.  480)  left  outstanding. 

The  rains  of  1854-55  were  late  of  setting  in,  but  the  fall  was  heavy 
and  the  early  harvest  was  good.  Late  in  the  season  a  very  heavy 
rainfall  damaged  the  wheat  crop,  which  was  further  injured  by  rust. 
In  May  there  was  a  bad  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Nasik.  The  land 
revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £44,685  to  £48,289  (Rs.  4,46,850- 
Rs.  4,82,890),  £356  (Rs.  3560)  were  remitted,  and  there  were  no 
outstandings. 

In  1855-56  the  rainfall  in  the  west  was  sufficient  and  well-timed. 
In  Chdndor  and  Sinnar,  in  the  centre  and  south^  a  good  fall  early  in 


^  The  figarek  for  tbe  yeui  1850-51  to  185S-69  refer  to  tlie  Alunadatgar  portio 
KAaik  only. 
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le  was  followed  by  a  long  stretch  of  dry  weather  broken  by  only 

»w  showers.     Little  of  the  early  crop  was  sown  till  late  in  August, 

there  were  four  days  of  heavy  raiu.     Thia  was  followed  by  a 

of  fair  weather  that  lasted  till  the  middle  of  October,     Then 

a  second  heavy  fall.     But  later  on  cloudy  dewless  nights  and 

)illar9  did  much  damage  to  the  cold-weather  crops.     The  land 

renue  for  collection  fell  from  £48,289  to  £47,893  (Hs.  4,82,890- 

4,7d,930),  £2028  (Rs.  20,280)  wore  remitted,  and  £1   (Ra.  10) 

outstanding. 

In  1856-57  the  rain  was   abundant,  and   though    the  falls  were 

lewhat  ill-timed,  the  harvest  was  fair   and  public  health   was 

3d.     The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £47,893  to  £50,459 

4,78.930  -  Rs.  5,04,500),   £278   (Rs.  2780)  were   remitted,   and 

were  no  outstandings. 

In  1857-58  the  rains  were  late,  the  early  crops  suffered,  and  fodder 

scarce.     But  the  latter  rain  waa  abundant  and  the  season  on  the 

le  was  fair.     Except  a  few  cases  of  cholera  end  some  cattle 

lease,  public  health  was  good.     The  land  revenue  for  collection 

)8e  from  £50,459  to   £51,323   (Rs.  5,04,590-Rs.  5,13,230),  £262 

2620)  were  remitted,  and  there  were  no  outstandings. 

In  1858-59,  though  both  the  early  and  the  late  crops  suffered 
>in  want  of  rain,  the  harvest  was  good.  The  season  was  healthy 
id  in  other  respects  favourable.  The  land  revenue  for  collection 
30  from  £51,323  to  £52,384   (Rs.  5, 13,230- Rs.  5,23,840),   £21 

210)  were  remitted,  and  there  were  no  outstandings. 
The  season  of  1859-60  was  generally  favourable.    The  land  revenue* 
for  collection  rose  from  £96,006  to  £98, 1 05  (Rs.9,60,060-Rs.9,81.050), 
{37  (Ra,  8370)  were  remitted,  and  there  were  no  outstandings. 

^Lx  1860-61  the  rainfall  was  sufficient,  the  harvest  plentiful,  and 
health  good.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  frora£9S,105 
[01,323  (Rs.  9,81,050  -  Rs.  10,13,230),  £241   (Rs.  2410)  were 
rtsnitled,  and  there  were  no  outstandings. 

In  1861 -C2  the  rainfall  was  above  the  average  and  well-timed, 

id  the  ontturn  large.     Public   health  was  good  and  the  amount  of 

ittle  disejise  wag  small.     The  land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from 

101,323  to  £9;J,253  (Rs.  10,13,280 -Rs.  9,32,530),  £140   (Rs.  1400) 

remitted,  and  £208  (Rs.  2080)  left  outstanding. 

The  early  rainfall  of  1802-63  was  scanty  and  in  many  places  no 
irly  crops  were  sown.  But  the  September  and  October  rains  were 
)nndant  and  the  cold-weather  harvest  was  unusually  fine.  Public 
iaith.  was  generally  good,  but  cattle  disease  prevailed  to  some 
it.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £93,253  to 
)6,o92  (Rs.  9,32,530 -Rs.  9,65,920),  £47  (Rs.  470)  were  remitted, 
id  £160  (Rs.  1600)  left  outstanding. 

The  year  1803-64  was  an  average  season.     The  rainfall  though 

^aoty  at  the  beginning  was  plentiful  and  satisfactory  towards  the 

Both  cholera  aud  cattle  disease  prevailed  over  most  of  the 
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district.     The  land   revenue  for  collection   rose   from   ^"^' 
£99.102  (Rs.  9,65,920  -  Ra.  9,91,020),  £14  (Rs.  140}  wor 
and  there  were  no  ontstandings. 

In  1 8G4-C5  the  rainfall  was  on  the  whole  seasonable,  and,  exee])l 
that  they  suffered  in  gome  places  from  blight,  the  crops  were  gooil 
Cholera  and  cattle  disease  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.     Th«  1^'■''l 
revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £99,102  to  £101,971  (Rs.  9,^ 
Rb.  10,19,710),  £35  (R8.350)  were  remitted,  and  £14  (B«,  14i>^ 
oatstanding. 

In  1865'66  the  rainfall  though  somewhat  ill-timed  was  saffidflnti 
and  both  the  early  and  late  harvest  were  fair.     F*ablic  health  w«g< 
the  whole  good.     The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £101,1 
to   £107,089    (Rs.  10,19,710 -Rs.  10,70,890),   £74  (Rs.    740) 
remitted,  and  there  were  no  outstandings. 

In  1806-67,  except  in  the  hilly  west,  the  rainfall  of  23'67  '-'^ 
scanty  ;  with  a  partial  failure  both  of  the  early  and  of  thi' 
In  many  places  the  water-supply  ran  low,  but  the  public 
not  suffer.     The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  .1 
£108,541   (Rs.  10,70,890 -Rs.  10,85,410),  £3480  (Rs.  34,«00)  were 
remitted,  and  there  were  no  outstandings. 

The  season  of  1867-68  was,  on  the  wheel,  favourable,  and  the  lata 
harvest  excellent,  the  rainfall  being  27*31  inchea     The  land  rr^-    -- 
for   collection   rose   from    £108,541    to  £111,938  (Rs.   10,^ 
Rs.  11.19,380),  £1091  (Rs.  10,910)  were  remitted,  and  there  were  a^ 
outstandings. 

In  1868-69  there  was  a  rainfall  of  20"25  inches.  In  the  west  the 
fall  was  sufficient  and  the  harvest  fair.  In  the  east,  especially  in 
Malegaon,  hardly  any  rain  fell,  and  road  and  pond  making  and  other 
relief  works  had  to  be  undertaken.  Except  for  some  sligL' 
breaks  of  cholera,  public  health  was  good.  There  was  no 
disease.  The  present  Ndsik  district  was  formed  in  this  year.  I'lid 
tillage  area  was  1,475,234  acres;  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
fell  from  £11 1,938  to  £11 0,818  (Rs.  ll,19,380-R3.  11,08,180),  £1728 
(Rs.  17,230)  were  remitted,  and  £2739  (Rs.  27,390)  left  outstanding. 
In  1869-70  the  rainfall  of  28*51  inches  was  sufficient  Some 
parts  of  the  district  suffered  from  want  of  water,  but  both  the  early 
and  the  late  crops  were  fair.  Except  in  Dindori  where  there  w«r© 
outbreaks  of  cholera  and  cattle-disease,  public  health  was  good. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,475,234  to  1,526,371  acres,  and  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  from  £110,818  to  £112,919  (Rs.  Il,08,ld0. 
Rs.  1 1,29,190),  £44  (Rs.  440)  were  remitted,  and  £685  (Rs.  6f 
left  outstanding. 

In  1870-71  the  rainfall  of  33*01  inches  was  sufficient  and 
season  favourable.  Late  rain  slightly  injured  the  early  crops,  bat 
the  oold-weather  harvest  was  excellent  and  public  health  wjvs  good. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,526,371  to  1,554,386  acres,  and  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  from  £112,919  to  £113,027  (Rs.  11, 29, 190- 
Rs.  11,30,270),  £199  (Rs.  1990)  were  remitted,  and  £197  (Rs.  1970) 
left  outstanding. 

In  1871-72  the  rainfall  of  21*86  inches  was  much  below  the 
average.  In  the  north  the  early  rains  completely  failed.  A  few 
showers  followed,  but  they  were  too  partial  to  do  much   good  ;  and 
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lOther  stretch  of  dry  weathor  ruined  the  crops.     la  the  middle  of 

)mber  there  waa  a  heavy  but  onseasonable  fall.     In  Malegaon^ 

IgaoD,  and  B&gl&a,  and  to  some  extent  in  Sinnarand  Niphad^  the 

crops  failed  almost  entirely,  and  in  Milegaon,  Nandgaou,  and 

the  late  crops  were  either  not  sown  or  failed.     A  large 

of  graia  from  the  Central  Provinces  checked  any  great  rise 

ices.     Mild  cholera  appeared  in  most  parts  of  the  district, 

public   health  waa  generally  good.     Cattle  disease  prevailed  to 

extent  in  Peint  and  some  of  the  northern  sub-divisions.     The 

area  rose  from  1,554,386  to  1,595,339  acres,  while  the  land 

ivenna     for    collection   fell   from    £113,027    to    £109,065    (Rs. 

I '^'t -^  70.  Rs.  10,90,650),    £l0,52i   (Rs.  1,05,240)    were  remitted, 

-:S  (Rs.  31,880)  left  outstanding, 

is 72- 73  the  rainfall  of  25'-il  inches  was  plentiful  and  well- 

i,  and  the  season  unusual ly  favourable.     Except  a  few  cases  of 

Sclera  and  a  good  deal  of  dengue  fever,  pubUc  health  was  good- 
kttle  disease  prevailed  to  a  slight  extent.  'ITie  tillage  area  rose 
>m  1,595,339  to  1,610,871  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
from  £1,09,065  to  £1,19,618  (Rs.  10,90,650  -  Rs.  11,96,180), 
(Rs.  8810}  were  remitted,  and  £824  (Rs.  8240)  left  outstanding. 
Tn  1873-74,  though  the  late  rains  were  scanty  in  some  parts,  the 
Mufall  of  22"21  inches  was  satisfactory.  The  coarser  grain  crops  in 
JO  hill  villages  suffered  from  want  of  rain  in  August  and  September, 
id  in  Bdgliln  and  MAlegaon  the  early  crops  were  middling  ;  but  in 
TAsik,  Sinnar,  Igatpuri,  Dindori,  and  Niphdd  they  were  good.  In 
>me  parts  of  Nipbtid,  Sinnar,  Mdlogaon,  and  B^glAn,  considerable 
was  caused  by  caterpillars.  The  late  crops  throve  well,  and  in 
jOBt  Bub-divisions  the  outturn  was  above  the  average.  In  Sinnar, 
Jivargaon,  Malegaon,  and  Baglan,  the  crop  was  middling  and  in 
rte  a  failure.  Except  that  Dindori  was  visited  by  a  slight  attack 
if  cattle  disease,  public  health  was  good.  The  tillage  area  fell  from 
1,610,871  to  1,591,116  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  fell 
'  )m  £119,618  to  £117,860  (Rs.  11,96,180  -  Ra.  11,78,600),  £371 
3710)  were  remitted,  and  £157  (Ra.  1570)  loft  outstanding, 
fillet  rnpoo  prices  were  forty-three  and  a  half  pounds. 
In  1874-75  the  rainfall  of  35"54  inches,  though  above  the  average, 
was  unseasonable.  In  Ndsik,  Igatpuri,  and  BagUn,  the  early  crops 
yielded  well,  and  in  other  parts  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  crop 
iniured.  But  failure  of  rain  in  Soptember  and  October  did 
inch  u.'imagre  to  the   late  crops.     Public  health  was  good.     There 
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f-pi  Jemic  and  little  cattle  disease.     The  tillage  area    rose 
'•1,116  to  1,612,801  acres,  while  the  land    revenue    for 
I     fell     from     £117,860     to    £116,271     (Rs.    11,78,600- 
11,62,710),    £7814    (Rs.  78,140)   were    remitted,    and    £146 
460)  left  outstanding.     Millet  rupee  prices  rose   from  forty- 
and  a  half  to  thirty-six  pounds. 

1875-76    the    rainfall    of  38  02  inches    was   irregular,  and, 
lly  in  August  and  September,   excessive.     The  early  crops 
iderably,  and  the  sowing  of  the  late  crops  was  delayed. 
11  October,  and  both  the  lato  crops  and  the  rice  in  the 
em  districts  suffered.     Fever  and   ague  were  general  in   the 
i,  and  there  were  200  deaths  from  cholera.     There  was  no  cattle 
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diaoAse.    Tbe  tillage  area  rose  from  1,612,801  t4>  1 .6i^7.631  ncrw, 
the  land  revenue   for  collection  rose  from    '.  'to   £123,S 

(Rs.  11,62,710-118.  I2,a«,b30),    £4691  (Rs.    j   .       ,    vere 
and  £82  (U«.  820)  left  ontstandiu^.    Millet  rtipeo  prices  rose 
thirt^-aix  to  thirty  poonds. 

In  1876-77'  the  rainfall  of  18*14  inches  was  extremelj  scantr 
ill-timed.     In  eight  sub-divisions  the  supply  was  lees  than  half 
ayerage,    in  two  it  was  about  two-thirds,  in  Igatpari   alone 
np   to  the  average.    After   July,  exceot  some   slight  and  j 
showers,  the  rain  totally   failed.     Nortn  of  the  Chdodor  rango, 
outturn  of  the  early   crop  varied  from  one-half  to  8even-cighth»j 
an  average  crop.     South  of  Ch<indor  the  outturn  was  still  lew 
averaged  between  a  quarter  and   five-eighths,  and  in  (he  extr^ 
south  in  Sinnaraud  Niphad,  the  harvest  was  a  couiplo; 
some  parts  the  want  of  the  late  rain  prevented  late  cro{       .     _, 
and  where  they  were  sown  the   outturn  wns  only  from   a  half 
qnarter  of  the  average.     At  the  close  of  the  season  (Oct''   -'  • 
of  the  dams  and  water-courses  were  nearly  dry.     Public   I 
on    the   whole  good.     Sniall-pox  appeared  for  a  short  time  in  iSi 
and  Igatpuri,  and  cholera   in   NAsik,  Igatpari,  Sionar,  and   Y4 
There  was  no  cattle  disease.     ITie   tillage  area  rose  from  1,( 
to  1,659,406  acres,  while   the  land  revenue  for  collection  U 
£123,883    to  £120,633    (Rs.    12,38,830- Rs.    12,06,330),  £IJ 
(Rs.  1,38,030)  were  remitted,  and  £5279  (R8.52,790)  leftoutstai 
Millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  thirty   to   twenty- four  and   ft 
pounds. 

In  1877-78  the  rains  began  with  a  fall  heavy  enaagh  to  allow 
sowing  of  the  early  crops.     But  in  July  and  August  the  supply 
scanty,  and  much  of  the  crop  that  had  been  sown  was  lost.    There 
rain  in  September  and  October.     But  the  fall  was  light  and  stop] 
too  soon,  and,  in  spite  of  some  December  showers,  the  late  ci 
Buffered  severely.     The  Godflvari  was  very  low,  and  most  of  the  wat 
courses  ran  dry.     The  east  and  south  suffered  moat.     In   Igatpi 
alone  was  the  season  at  all  favourable.     The  total  rainfall  was  2\'i 
inches.     Cholera  prevailed  and  public  health  suffered.     The  tilU 
area  rose  from  1,659,406  to  1,664,536  acres,  and  the  lar 
for   collection   ro.se  from   £120,633  to    £133,325    (Rs.    I 
Rs.  13,33,250),  £375  (Rs.  3750)  wore  remitted,  aud  £8282  (U 
left  outstanding.     Millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  twenty-ii 
half  t-o  twenty -lonr  pounds. 

In  1878-79  the  rainfall  was  56*16  inches.     There  was  a  widespi 
outbreak  of  mild  cholera  and  much  cattle-disease.     In  this  year 
district  was  increased   by  the  addition   of  Peint.     The  tillage 
rose    from  1,8<^7,572  to    1,900,477    acres,  and   the  land  revel 
for  collection   rose  from  £136,132    to  £136.321    (Rs,  13,61,85 
Rs,  13,63,210),  £251  (Rs.  2510)  were  remitted,  and  £3495  (Rs.  84.9J 
left  outstanding.      Millet  rupee  prices   fell   from   twenty-four 
twenty-five  and  a  quarter  pounds. 


to 
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In  1879-80  the  rainfall  of  35'08  inches  wa8  a  little  above  the 

je.     The  season  was  on  the  whole  fcavoiirable.     Public  health 

good.     The  tillage  area  fell  from  1,900,177  to  1,892,908  acres, 

jd  the  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from   £136,321  to  £138,961 

J.  13,G3,210-R9.  13,89,610),  £174  (Rs.  1 740)  were  remitted,  and 

5087  (Ra.  20,870)  left  outstanding.     Millet  rupee  prices  rose  from 

>nty-five  and  a  quarter  to  twenty -two  and  a  half  pounds. 

In  1880-81  the  rainfall  of  22*95  inches  was  far  below  the  average, 
icept  in  Yeola  and  parts  of  NiphAd  and  Sinnar,  where  the  crops 
rere  very  bad,  the  season  was  a  fair  one.     The  late  crop  was  a  partial 
}d  the  early  crop  a  complete  failure.     Public  health  was  good.     The 
lUge  area  rose  from  1,892,908  to   1,907,258  acres,  and  the  land 
svenue  for  collection  fell  from  £138,961 1^  £138,934  (Rs.  13,89.610- 
13,89,340),    £121     (Ra.   1210)    were     remitted,    and     £2686 
I.   26,860)     left    outstamling.      Millet    rupee   prices  remained 
ichanged  at  twenty-two  and  a  half  pounds. 

In  1861-S2,  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  rainfall  of  22*13  inches 
deficient  and  irregular  almost  everywhere  except  in  Igatpuri, 
*einfc,  and  near  the  Sahyadris.  In  some  places,  both  the  early  and  the 
fcte  crops  were  short  and  in  others  they  entirely  failed.  Want  of 
water  was  keenly  felt  in  many  of  the  eastern  villages,  and  many 
irrigation  channels  or  pats  ran  dry.  Garden  crops  suffered  greatly 
and  grass  was  very  scarce  in  many  sub-divisions.  Altogether  it 
was  a  poor  season.  Several  snb-divisions  also  suffered  from  locusts, 
bnt  the  damage  done  was  partial.  Public  health  was  fairly  good. 
Cases  of  cholera  occurred  over  the  whole  district,  but  they  were 
confined  to  comparatively  few  villages.  The  tillage  area  rose  from 
1,907,258  to  1,917,804  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
from  £138,934  to  £141,429  (Rs.  13,89,340  -  Rs.  14,14,290),  £113 
(Rs.  1130)  were  remitted,  and  £3728  (Rs.  87,280)  loft  outstanding. 
T\li!!ct  rupee  prices  fell  from  twenty-two  and  a  half  to  thirty-six 
oiinds. 

The  rains  of  1882  are  memorable  for  the  great  locust  plague  which 
''  the  prospects  of  an  unusually  fine  harvest.^     The  season  was 
i  favourable.     The  rains   began   early   and   were   copious   and 
■le,  and  an  unusual  extent  of  land  was  80^vn  with  millet. 
I A  ;  s  alike  did   well;   when,   just  as  they  were  approaching 

maturity,  an  army  of  insects  sprang  out  of  the  ground  and  began 
to  devour  every  green  thing.  They  showed  themselves  especially 
fnnd  of  millet,  whose  flower  they  ate  destroying  all  hope  of  grain. 
The  plague  spread  over  almost  all  Khdudesh,  over  the  north  of  NAsik 
and  Ahmadnagar,  and  over  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Nizdm's 
t  The  origin  of  these  groat  swarms  of  locusts  is  somewhat 

,11^  LIS.     During   May  and  June  large  flights  passed  over  the 

north  of  the  district,  alighting  for  a  few  days  and  moving  from  east 
we«t.     As  there  were  no  crops  on  the  ground  no  harm  was  done; 
it  it  is  supposed  that  the  insects  must  then  have  laid  their  eggs. 
lo  eggs  were  noticed  at  the   time.     Afterwards  cultivators,  in 
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ploughing,  occasionallj  turned  an  liinips  of  a  white  sHmv  matter  iiks] 
spawn,  and  these  are  now  believed  to  have  been  lamps  of  I 
About  August  the  insects   came  to  life.    They  were  n 
things  like  crickets,  hopping  ahout^  doing  no  damagie^  au 
no  alarm.     In  September  there  came  heavy  showera  wir 
Bonny  weather  between  and  the  insects  sprang  into  new  life, 
shod  their  green  skins,  became  of  an   olive  hue  shaded  with 
and    brown,    and   grew   rapidly.     This   wa.s  the   time  of 
destruction.     Very  soon  the  millet,  already  tall  and  in  ear, 
everywhere  hopelessly  destroyed.     Measures  were  taken  iv 
locusts.    Rewards  were  offered  of  Jd.  to  l^tZ.  (i  -3  as.)  a  sher  u 

aaantities  were  collected  and  buried  in  mts.     In  M^legaon,  •v^ ' 
estmction  was  greatest,  the  atmospnere  was   poisoned   w^ith 
stench  of  decaying  insects,  and  the  health  of  some  of  the  clerks  wi 
were  told  off  to  weigh  the  bodies  and  pay  the  rewards  was  serioudi 
affected.     Men  were  also  engag^ed  on  daily  wages  to  drive  the  fielo 
in  line  and  collect  the  insects  in  cloths  held  out  to  catch   then 
Large  numbers  were  destroyed   in  this  way.     In  little  more  than  a 
wee^  upwards  of  £2000  (Rs.  20,000)  had  been  spent,  and,  as  it 
found  that  this  great  destruction  had  no  visible  effect  on  the  nambei 
of  the  insects,  rewards  were  stopped.     The  numbers  were   too 
for  any  human  agency  to  cope  with.    In  one  place  some  200  rac 
spent  a  whole  day  in  a  field  of  about  two  acres  using  every 
means  of  destruction.     Next  day  the   locusts  were   almost  as 
as  before.     Early  in  October   the  insects   began    to   put  forth 
pairs  of  wings,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  the  now  wings  wor 
matured.     Soon  after  they  began  to  take  flight,  moving  at   nigl 
from  east  to  west  into  the  southern  portions   of  Ndsifc  which 
previously  escaped.     But  as   they  kept   moving   the   damage 
partial.     Meanwhile  parts  of  the  district  originally  affected  W€ 
being  cleared  of  the  pest,  and  though  fresh  insects  came  both  froi 
KhAndesh  and   from  Nagar,  they  did   not  stay.     By   the  end 
November   the  locusts   had   disappeared.     The  exact   amount 
damage  has  not  been  ascertained.     The  worst  ravages  were  it 
Mdlegaon,  Niindgaon,  Yeola,  and  Chilndor,   where  no  green  thint 
seemed  to  come  amiss  to  the  locusts.     The  millet  crop  was  almosi 
destroyed,  and   the  cotton   and   sugarcane   were   much   damaged^ 
Only  the  east  of  Niphid  and  Sinnar  suffered  severely,  and  in  thereat 
of  the  district  the  destruction  was  local  and  partiaL 

Some  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  identification  of  the  locust     U 
is  believed  not  to  be  the  well-known  migratory  locust  called  by  the 
natives  tol  or  host,  but  is  termed  by  them  ndktoda,  that  is  noae-cutterJ 
or  k'uln,  that  is  insect.     A  gentleman  in  Bombay,  known  for  hit 
retjearches  in  natural  history,  identifies  it  with  Pachyfylns  indicus,  ft' 
locust  peculiar  to  India.     ^^^leIl  small  and  green  the  insect  looked 
and  acted  like  a  cricket.     As  it  grew,  it  shed  its  skin,  its  ooloar 
turned  to  olive  brown  with  dark  shadings,  and  two  wings  wera, 
developed  one  above  the  other.     The  under  wing  was  at  first  reddie 
and  the  upper  wing  grey,  but  the  red  fringe  soon  disappeared.     Th« 
body  of  the  full-grown  insect  was  about  two  and  a  half  inches  lougj 
and  the  folded  wings  stretched  nearly  an  inch  further.     Formei 
swarms  of  locusts  are  remembered,  but  they  were  in  small  numbei 
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id  spread  over  a  small  area.    No  such  huge  swarm  as  that  of  1882      Cliapter 

invaded  the  district  within*  living  memory.  Limd 

The  following  statement  shows  the  chief  available  yearly  statistics  Admmifltr&t 
"  rainfall,  prices,  tUlage,  land  revenue,  coUections,  remiaaions,  and       Laad  Beva 
icea,  during  the  thirty-two  years  ending  1881-82  :  issoii 

Jfdiik  Tillage  and  Land  Reventx,  1860- ISSH. 


Xmuu. 

lUnrrALL. 

Laxd  lUvntUB. 

UiLtn 

TILLAjBI. 

kuru- 

Bemittcd. 
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collectlaa. 

OutctMid- 

CoUeoted. 

rucH. 
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Acre*. 

Rl 

Ba. 

Ba. 

RiL 
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M041  (a)     ... 

... 

11,691 
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M.S70 

4,09.767 

... 

«•* 

Se,440 
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eaUb) 

MMt,,',       _^ 

... 

... 

1881 

4,66.080 
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4.M,I9« 

•6w»;!.'    z 

... 

... 

aO,048 
S6«2 

4.46,847 
4,82,880 
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4,46,3e( 
4.82380 
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... 

... 
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f. 
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«4       1 

M> 
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... 
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1         X) 
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iXii 
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0,81. <V40 

<a 

•»• 

... 

2412 
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'13 

■1. 

1406 

0,a2,.127 

2081 

0,SO,440 

'     -i\» 

*.• 

407 

9,06,OSa 

1000 

»,M,.'(26 

I           14 

... 

180 

0,01,018 

... 

0,91,018 

!•■  i  ':..^ 

... 

S4» 

lO.lO.TU 
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I"     '•* 

... 

... 
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'■'... 
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,,, 
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'  •■■^'■..        ','.' 

S7-8> 
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,,, 

11, 19.376 

'    82 

iifl 

20  ;;f> 

i,ni',iM 

nrrn 

11, OH,  162 

27,300 

10,80.TOa 

1.    .-;o 

48-.M 

l.B2«,:i71 
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11,29,102 
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U,22,M« 

I^U0>T1._ 

»3  01 
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11,28,207 
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11,»7,M2 
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nn 
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ST14 

11,78.607 
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4S1 

Er^4V^<. 
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l,01i,801 
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1467 
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«J 

Dn9MV„,       ,„ 

38-02 

1,037,(531 

4«.»l!* 

12,38,882 

826 

11,38.007 

30 

^^HMm^ 

18H 

1,«S0,4M 
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Mi 
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»7M 
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24 
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M-18 
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26i 
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ssoa 
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174S 
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C^ 

iBShSl 

«a-»5 
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22} 

IW1-«1 

22-13 
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36 

(•()  The  flirun*  for  th«  ybta*  between  iSfiO-M   ind  l$A7-.^8  ure  for  the  Ahmkdnagvr  portion  of 
Klalk  only  ;  i  he-  ilinirM  lor  the  ye»r»  between  l»58-.''9  and  1877-78  an  \'>t  the  pmont  district  cxclutivo 
cilj^mt    Oi(i  fiv-nrcN  foT  tbe  ye«ni  between  lt-78-71)  nnd  lBSl-8i  urn  (or  the  entire  dUtricl  of  NtAlk. 
;  »v«xa4'e  rup««  price  o(  millet  bctwwD  1843-44  wid  lOti-bs  wn  as|  puunda. 
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In  early   Hindu  times^  according  to   the    law  books,  tut*  ecu 
judicial   institution   was    the  village    council  or   pnnrhtit/nt. 
panrhdynt  was  assembled  by  order  of  the  grdrnd  ' 
headman,  and  an  appe&I  lay  from  its  decision  to  th 
district  headman.      Except  that  the  names  of  these  otticers  were 
changed  to  pdtil  and  deshmukhf  the  panchdyat  system  contini!'  '  '" 
force  in  Musalman  and  Mardtha  times.'    Under  the  PeshwAs,  y 
both  civil  and  criminal,  was  administered   by  the    revenae    ■  tV     ;   , 
t\iQ  pdtil,  the  mdmlatddr,  and  the  sarsubheddr,  with  the  Pi-!it,     •  - 
his  minister  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal.*     In  civil   cast- 
officers  were  helped  by  councils,  or  panchdyatg,  of  from  two  to  t  > 

or  more  but  usually  four  members,  men  in  the  same  position  in  Ufa 
as  the  parties  to  the  case,  or  able  to  form  a  sensible  opinioD  on 
the  point  in  question.  The  pdtil  first  tried  to  settle  the  dispute  M 
a  friend  of  the  parties.  If  he  failed  he  called  the  conui-i]  who 
inquired  into  the  matter  and  gave  their  decision,'*  If  the  coniplainai 

>  Grant  DufTa  MftrAtkdd,  IS,  19. 

'  Mr,  Elphinstone's  Kejiort,  25th  October  1819.    According  to  Dr.  CoAii.who'' 
to  1819  from  personal  knowledge,  the   scttiemont  of  civil  liisputog  WM  moat  ^ 
tinder  the  Uat  Peahwa.    Cunning  was  rampant,  ahanielesa  demnnda  were  i 
bribery  waa  a  matter  of  couran.     Still  injuatice  wa«  livu  cominrtn  thun 
expected.    The  temper  of  the  people  vr&u  mild  and  the  poaition  of  th<^ 
precwions  thnt  thoy  could  not  afTonl  to  inako  enemies.     When  a  pov; 
against  n  rich  inan  he  expected  delay  but  never  deapaired  of  succcas.     i . .  . 
routinually  in  the  way  of  the  great  man  and  made  hia  ooae  familiar  to  hix 
If  he  got  no  redresa  he  threatened  to  deatroy  himself,  a  threat  which  aiv. 
powerfully  on  hia  opponent.     Trana.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  IL  289  (Reprint). 

'  Dr.    Coftta    eivea  (1819)  the   following    details  of  the  working  of  th^  viltag* 
council  or  pa ncMyat  ayatem.      Ho  oath  waa  administered,  but,  l«fore  iug 

to  try  a  cauae,  the  nicmbera  were  reminded  of  the  puniahment  that  h'  hi 

in  the  next  world  if  they  acted  contrary  to  their  consciences.     If  the  j..., ......    „h.a 

lost  the  Buit  thought  the  members  had  been  influenoed  by  bribes,  he  had  the  right  to 
challenge  thero  by  some  solemn  ordeal.     It  was  optional  with  the  diapntanti  tB 
nominate  the  members  or  to  leave  the  nomination  to  the  Govcmaiont,  reserving  the  righlT* 
of  challenge.     Wlien  the  Government  chose  the  council,  much  indulgence  was  Bfao>wa 
to  all  but  officials.     Private  persona,  who  refused  or  failed  to  att«nd,  were  passed  ovv, 
OS  wrongheaded  or  mannerless.     When  the  parties  named  the  council,  it  wu  uaisd^  j 
if  the  roembera  required  it,  to  give  them  their  dinnera  during  the  investi!-~*'-n      <>~ 
applying  for  jaatice,  the  plaintltf  waa  called  on  to  fumiaU  a  writteu  atat.  . 
caae,  a  written  engagement  from  a  person  of  property  and  churacter  maKu 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  tno  plaintiff  and  for  submission  to  the  awn- 
written  proofs,  a  liat  of  witnesseB,  and  n  declaration  that  he  had  nothing  f 
to  adduce  in  support  of  hia  cause.     The  defendant  waa  then  anmmoned  and  n-, 
to  tell  his  story  in  'noitiug,  make  the  same  promiaea  aa  the  plaiutiff  hail  made, 
deposit  a  sum  of  money.     When  the  memoers  of  the  council  met,  the  t":' 
handed  to  them,  and  they  were  told  to  decide  the  cauae  according  to  i 
court  waa  open,  unless  the  council  were  appointed  b^  Government,  when  it 
op«n  or  closed.    The  inveatigation  began  oy  reading  the  docaments  to  the  plaintitf 
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not  applj  to  the  pdtil,  or  if  he  were  refused  a  council,  or  if  he 

ipproved  of  tlie  council's  decision,  he  went  to  the  mdmfatddr  a,nd 

m  to  the  saranbheddr.     The  last  officer  acted  in  the  same  manner 

the  P'itU,  with  the  additional   power  of  being  able  to  force  the 

t  either  to  submit  to  the  council's  decision  or  to  satisfy 

-  ^ plainant.     Unless  for  some  gross  injustice  or  suspicion  of 

krruptiun,  the  superior  authority  would   not  revise   the   original 
jUiou,  exc/>pt  on  the  promise  to  pay  a  large  sum  into  court.     In 
16  towns  thero  was  an  officer  called    nydyddhinh  who  tried  cases 
'  the  Peshwa's  authority.  Any  other  authorised  person  could  also 
;t  an  investigation,  the  decision  being  subject  to  confirmation 
|e  Peshwa.     The  decisions  of  the  courts  were  sometimes  carried 
iy  government  and  sometimes  left,  to  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
>wed,  under  the  name  of  takdza  or  dunning,  to  use  what  means  he 
to  Compel  the  defendant  to  pay.  The  means  used  vai'ied  from 
le  dunning  to  placing  a  guard  over  the  defendant,  keeping  him 
ing,  tying  him  up  by  the  neck  and  heels,  or  setting  him  in 
.  ith  a  heavy  stone  on  his  head,     \Vhen  government  enforced 
ayment  of  a  debt  it  took  very  much  the  same  steps  as  the  plaintiff, 
it  arranged  for  the  payment  by  instalments,  or  it  sold  the  debtor's 
iroperty,  generally  sparing  his  house  and  taking  care  not  to  bring 
to  ruin.     Debtors  were  never  kept  in  a  public  prison.     They 
sometimes  shut  up  or  tortured  by  the  creditor  at  his  own  house 
I  some  other  dwelling,  and  in  other  cases  they  were  made  to 
the  creditor  till  the  amount  of  their  nominal  wages  equalled 
The  chief  subjects  of  litigation  wei-e  boundary  disputes, 
ia.ou  of  property,  inheritance,  and  money  debts.     Among  traders, 
lest    bankrupts   were   set  free,   but  if   fraud  was  detected  full 
ftjment  was  as  far  as  possible  enforced. 

Criminal  justice,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  last  Peshwa,  was 

ular  and  corrupt.     The  right  of  punishing  was  ill  defined,  and 

..  .»z.  ttiercised  by  each  officer  according  to  his  individual  power  and 

ti*i]oence.     Oxxq  pdtil  would  flog,  fine,  and  put  in  the  stocks,  while 

hpr  would  not  venture  even  to  imprison.     The  power  of  life  and 

ri  was  at  first  exercised  by  those  only  who  were  entrusted  with 

ihe   deputy's,   or  mutdiiki,  seal,  and  by   military   chiefs  in  their 

camps  and  estates.       In  the  latter  days  of   Maratha  rule  capital 

powers  were  extended  to  the  mdmlatddr   and  the  saranhkeddr,  who, 

withoat  reference  to  higher  authority,  could  hang  rebels  and  gang 
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and  defendant,   and  requiring  theui  to  acknowledge  thfir  correctneAs,  or  to  make  any 
iJtftnitinn*  they  thnuijht  n>to«%»sry.     It  thea  proceeded  to  a  minute  examination  or 

••.'d  by  the  parties.     When  the  council  could  come  to 

i.  or  more  niembera  were  summoned  and  the  diiBcuIt 

*g. >...,.     /■>,  „'--i,....^ -A  the  proceediiiga   waa  recorded  for  the  information 

iruinoot,  and,   if  the  suit  related  to  hereilitary  rights  and  to  hijiindariei, 

I  depoiited    with   the   tillage  or   district   register  for  future    reference. 

itrong  checks  neainst  paudtd yat  dcciaioaa  hting  gli^rin'Ay  unjust.     Ibo 

were  nil  known  antf  had  an  interest  and  often   au  honoatatde   anxiety  to 

'lit.     ThonuestioDWM  generally  familiar  to  the  wliuk"  v 

1  in  the  village.     The  elders  and   those  whose  iutell 

■'  ^11  by  the  members  of  the  panchdsfal.     Any  peia  ..  ....... .t 

any  obA^rvution  that  occurred  to  iiim.     The  proceeding! 
IV  ere  perhaps  csJcuUted  to  got  at  the  troth  and  to  gir* 
traiia.  Rom.  IJt.  .Soo.  IT.  28&  (R«print>. 
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robbers.      In  disturbed  districts,  unless  they  eoold  p»v  for  tJ 
release,  Bhila  might  be  banged  simply  on  the  score  or  Dotorii 
The  mode  of  proceeding,  if  the  accused  were  professed  ■ 
old  offenders,  wa»  summary  and  had  aotnething  of  a    - 
character.     It  was  alwnys  essential  to  coDviction    that  the  c: 
should  confess  his  guilt  and  the  investigation  turned  much  kju 
The  facts  and  evidence  were  all  taken  down  in  writings  and  from 
to  time  persuasions  and  threats  were  used  to  obt  '' 

this  failed,  and  there  appeared  little  doubt  of  the  l; 
ho  was  flogged  and  the  chilly  bag  was  put  to  his  nose.  If  bo  |>er6*vti 
in  hia  innocence  he  was  sent  back  to  prison,  put  in  the  stocks,  ud 
only  allowed  a  very  scanty  subsistence,  and  after  an  interval 
brought  forward  again  to  try  to  got  him  to  confess.  This  refei 
chiefly  to  Bhils,  Mangs,  and  persons  of  bad  character.  In  othtr 
cases  the  proceedings  were  conducted  with  more  doliberatiou  nad 
forbearance  and  there  were  probably  few  instances  when*  those 
entirely  innocent  were  made  to  suffer.  Persons  accused  of  rob 
and  theft  were  readily  admitted  to  bail  if  the  surety  made  hi 
responsible  for  the  lost  property  in  case  of  conviction.  Murder  w»4 
not  bailable,  unless  a  compromise  waa  made  with  the  frier ■'^■'  '  •  'lie 
deceased.     The  accused  might  summon  what  evidence  th  i, 

but  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  intercourse  with  their  witiitbises- 

Eicept  in  cases  connected  with  religion,  where  divines,  or  ghdttfUf 
were  sometimes  consulted,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no 
reference  to  laws.  Custom  and  expediency  were  the  only  rules. 
To  a  great  extent  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  puiiinhment 
depended  on  the  criminal's  caste.  Murder,  unless  marked  by 
special  cruelty,  was  usually  atoned  by  fine.  Highway  robbery, 
house-breaking,  and  state  offences  were  generally  punished  witli 
death  by  elephant-trampling,  blowing  from  a  gun,  banging, 
beheading,  cutting  to  pieces,  or  crushing  the  head  with  a  mallet, 
and  hanging  the  bodies  on  road  sides.  Women  wr--  -^  rer 
sentenced  to  death.     The  usual  punishments  were  turnin;,  ni 

of  caste,  parading  them  on  an  ass  with  their  heads  Bh.ivc-d,  and 
cutting  off  their  noses  and  breasts.  BrAhmana  worthy  of  death,  whom 
the  feeling  for  their  caste  prevented  from  being  openly  slain  or 
subjected  to  any  punishment  considered  ignominious,  were  destroyed 
by  poison  or  by  unwholesome  food,  bread  half  salt  and  hnlf  floor 
being  often  used.  In  less  extreme  cases  the  commoner  punishtnenta 
were,  cutting  off  an  arm  or  a  leg,  and  shutting  in  hill  forls  and 
dungeons  where  the  prisoners  were  often  left  to  die  of  neglect  or 
hunger.  Flogging  was  the  usual  means  for  discovering  stolen 
property.  Hard  labour,  especially  in  building  forts,  was  common, 
but  like  most  ignominious  punishments,  it  was  confined  to  the  lower 
orders.  Fine  and  confiscation  were  the  roost  usual  sentences.  They 
were  often  inflicted  for  the  benefit  of  the  mdmlatddr,  when  do 
offence  had  been  committed,  and  they  often,  both  in  murder  and 
robbery  cases,  took  the  place  of  denth  when  the  accused  could  pay 
well  for  his  life.  Perjury  was  punished  by  the  perjnrer  being  made 
to  make  good  the  loss  that  depended  on  his  false  oath  and  to  pay  a 
fine  to  government.     Forgery,  which  according  to  the  Hindn  law 
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jht  to  bepunisbed  by  cuttinj^f  off  the  nght  hand,  was  also  punished 
rith  fine.     For  small  offences  Brdhmans  were  often  merely  reproved 

id  or'lered  to  dispense  charities  and  perform  religious  penance. 
Impart  from  disorders  and  gang  robberies,  almost  all  of  which  were 
"ie  work  of  Bhils  and  other  lawless  tribes,  offences  wore  not  parti- 

larly  numerous.  Among  Mar^th^s  the  commonest  crime  was 
inrder,  generally  the  result  of  jealousy  or  of  disputes  about  land  or 
fillage  rank. 

For  ten  years  (1818-1827)  after  the  British  conquest,  to  prevent 

idden  and  extensive  changes,  NAsik,  with  the  rest  of  the  Deccan, 

administered  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  in  Council.' 

Jt  to  the  Commissioner  of   Poona,  a  Collector  and  Political 

_   kt  was  appointed  to  Khindesh  which   included  the  northern, 

kd  another  to  Ahmadnagar  which  included  the  southern,  half  of 

jsent  district  of  Ndsik.     Tlie  authority  of    the  Collectors   and 

^licical  Agents  closely  resembled  that  of  the  Peshwa's  itarsubhedars. 

leir  instructions   were    scrupulously    to  keep    old    usages    and 

ismms,  and  to  attempt  no  changes  except  such  as  were  positively 

Icial  both  to  the  ruled  and  the  rulers.     The  village  council  or 

\yal  system,  which  had  been  discontinued  since  the  time  of 

shwa  M^dhavrdv  II.  (1774-1796),  was  revived,  and  the  council 

I  trusted  with  jurisdiction  in  suits  of  £100  (Rs.  lOUO)  and  under. 

)m  tho  council's  awards  an  appeal  lay  first  to  the  Collector  and  then 

the  Commissioner,     llie  system  was  well  fitted  to  secure  speedy, 

p,  and  ready  redress.     But  there  was  no  power  to  force  the 

to  serve,  or  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  parties  and 

sses.     The  delays  caused  by  this  want  of  power  led  to  bribery 

id  corruption.     The  decision  of  suits  of  greater  value  than  those 

It  citme  within  the  cognizance  of  the  villagecouncils  was  entrusted 

imhnlatddrs  within  prescribed  limits.     But  the  practice  of  theso 

loers  was  soon  found  liable  to  the  same  abuses  that  destroyed  th© 

of  the  village  councils.     As   early  as   1821  a  Register  was 

ited    to   superintend   and   direct  the  administration  of  civil 

About    the    same    time    the   Collector   of   Ahnsadnagar 

imeoded  the  separation  of  the  judicial  and  revenue  administra* 

id  the  appointment  of  muntifa  for  the  disposal  solely  of  civil 
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le  officers  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 

tho  village  headman  or  pdtil,  the  mimlatddr,  the  Collector,  and 

Commissioner.     The  power  of  punishing  was  taken    from  the 

Hlf  and  that  which  was  left  to  the  mdmlatdar  ^SkS  limited  to  a  fine 

4#.  (Ks,  2)  and  confinement  for  twenty-four  hours.     The  powers 

Collector  were  not  less  than  those  of  the  sursuhh^ddr,  except 

article  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.     Appellate  jurisdiction 

retained  by  the  Commissioner  to  whom  serious  cases    were 

)rted  for  confirmation.' 

In  1827,  when  most  of  the  ceded  Deccan  districts  were  brought 

tder  the  Revised  Regulations,  Nisik,  as  part  of  Eh&ndesh  and 

itoadnagar,  came   under    the    jurisdiction   of  the  Ahmadnagar 


lUgalation  XXIX.  of  1827,  Pr«unbU.        iCh»plio  a  Report,  20th  Augait  1822. 
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percentage  having  fallen  from  2(3-3  in  1870  to  11*30  in  1881. 
178  or  17  per  cent  of  the  1881  (ieciBions,  the  decree  was  eiz< 
by  putting  the  plaintifif  in  posaessioD  of  the  immoTable  j 
claimed.  The  number  of  decisions  of  this  class  has  rang 
147  out  of  11,982  in  1870.  to  259  out  of  9223  in  1880.  In  loW 
or  Itt'l  per  cent  of  the  1881  decisions^  decrees  for  money  due  ^ 
executed  by  the  attachment  or  sale  of  property.  Of  these  10*3 
cent  were  by  the  sale  of  immovable  and  5"8  per  cent  by  the  sale 
movable  property.  The  returns  from  1870  to  1874  show  a  rise  froi 
1847  to  2713  in  the  sales  of  immovable,  and  from  778  to  1582  in  t 
Bales  of  movable  property.  After  1874.  ejcoept  that  there  waa 
considerable  rise  in  1876,  the  figures  fell  to  853  and  7h2  in 
By  1880  they  again  rose  to  1227  and  1089,  but  fell  in  1881  to 
and  570  respectively.  Daring  the  twelve  years  ending  1881,  t&< 
number  of  decrees  executed  by  the  arrest  of  debtors  fell  from  421 
in  1870  to  268  in  1880  and  rose  to  368  in  1881.  Almost  the  whok 
of  the  fall  took  place  between  1876  and  1878.  In  spite  of  thi 
decline  in  the  number  of  arrests,  the  following  table  shows  that  th 
number  of  civil  prisoners  has  risen  from  fifty-seven  in  1870  to  261 
in  1881: 

Ndak  Civa  Pritotten,  1870-1881. 
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Of  the  221  civil  prisoners  in  1880,  204  were  Hindus,  sixteen  were 
MnsalmAns,  and  one  was  returned  under  the  head  'Others.*  Of  th 
whole  number,  112  were  agriculturists,  thirty-seven  were  labonrert 
eight  shopkeepers,  seven  weavers,  seven  oil-sellers,  six  writers,  fivi 
potters,  five  servants,  four  shoemakers,  three  barbers,  two  gold' 
smiths,  two  traders,  two  tailors,  one  blacksmith,  one  bricklayer,  on< 
carpenter,  one  washerman,  one  dyer,  one  Ijeggar.  and  fifteen  others 
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The  following  statetnent   shows  in  tabular  form  the  working  of 
district  civil  courts  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1881  : 
Nd^rii  Civil  CourU,  1870-1881. 
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There  are  twelve  sub-registrars  in  the  district,  eleven  of  them 
special  and  one  t)ie  head  writer  in  the  office  of  the  Peint  mdmlutddr. 
In  addition  to  tho  supervision  by  the  Collector  as  District  Registrar, 
a  gp'^f'ial  scrutiny  is,  under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
|}  ition  and  Stamps,  carried  on  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Second 

which  comprises  the  Ahmadnagar,   Khiudesh,  Nasik,  and 
*ooQa  districts.  According  to  the  registration  report  for  1 881-82,  the 
'  tration  receipts  for  that  year  amounted  to  £948  (Rs.  9480)  and 
charges  to   £753  (Rs.  7530),  leaving  a  credit  balance  of  £195 
1950).     Of  3943  the  total   number  of  registrations,  nineteen 
wills  and  285  were  docunif-nts  afifecting  movable  and  3639 
lents    affecting    immovable   property.     Of    3689    documenta 
ting  immovable  property,  1723  were  mortgage  deeds,  1 269  deeda 
«aJe,  thirty-two    deeds  of  gift,    542    leases,  and  seventy-throe 
icelUnoous.     Including  £101,608  (Rs.  10,16,080),   the  value  of 
movable  property  transferred,  the  total  value  of  the  property 
*  by  registration  amounted  to  £110,765  (R«.  11,07,550). 
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On  the  12th  of  May  1876,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  inLabitants 
of  NAsik  held  at  the  suggestion  of  Messrs,  Ganesh  Vasudcv  Jo«hi 
and  Sadashiv  Ballal  Gfiundc  of  Poona,  a  Nyiiya  Sabha  or  court 
of  justice  was  started  to  arbitrate  in  debt  and  other  civil  disputes. 
Forty-five  metnbera,  chiefly  pleaders,  Government  pensioners  and 
bankers,  agreed  in  writing  to  discharge  the  duties  of  arbitrators 
impartially  and  to  the  best  of  their  power.  Three  of  these  were 
appointed  to  carry  on  business  for  each  lunar  month.  It  waa 
agreed  that  in  any  case  in  which  litigants  did  not  approve  of  the 
arbitrators,  they  could  choose  others  in  their  place,  even  outsiders 
if  the  members  agreed.  They  could  also  have  tlieir  claims  examined 
by  any  number  of  arbitrators.  The  iirbitratora  receive  no  pay,  bufe 
to  defray  expenses  one  per  cent  fee  is  levied  on.  all  clHims  and  a 
service  fee  is  charged  l^d.  (I  011710)  for  every  two  mile.s  distance 
from  the  court.     The  establishment  of  the  court  was  arr  "  by 

advet^:isement  in  the  local   papers  and   by  the  is^uo  of  ]i  -  in 

the  towns  and  principal  villages  of  the  district.  Similar  court*  were 
established  at  Sinnar  in  1876,  and  in  Yeola  and  in  Pimpalgaon  in 
NiphAd  in  1877.  These  are  distinct  from  the  N^ik  court,  but  they 
sometimes  correspond  and  issue  processes  for  execution  through 
each  other.  I'he  Nasik  court  issues  a  yearly  report  in  the  NAsik 
Vritta  newspaper,  showing  the  amount  of  work  done  during  the 
year.  After  the  parties  have  consented  to  arbitration,  the  procedure 
is  almost  the  same  as  that  followed  in  the  Government  civil  courts. 
The  parties  are  allowed  to  employ  pleaders,  agents,  or  mukhtydrg. 
Judgment  is  given  by  an  unanimous  vote  or  by  a  majority  of  votea.' 

No  appeal  from  the  arbitrators'  awards  is  allowed  by  law,  except 
on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  of  corruption.  An  agreement  is  passed 
by  the  parties  to  a  suit  before  the  arbitrators  take  up  their  case 
that  they  agree  to  abide  by  the  arbitrators'  award.'  Between  1876' 
when  the  court  was  established  and  1881,  897  suits  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  £1(3,210  (Rs.  1,62,100)  have  been  decided.     The  total  cost 


'  The  following  mlea  have  been  iidopted  for  oondocting  the  business  of  the  oonrt. 
Except  on  .Sandaya  ftnd  holidavs,  the  members  meet  daily  from  three  to  six  in  tlie  aft^r* 
noon.  When  a  plaint  la  presented  a  written  intimation  ii  ipsui^d  to  the  defend-^int^ 
asking  him,  should  he  wiab  to  have  the  plaint  decided  by  the  court,  to  appear 
before  the  court  on  a  certain  day.  Copy  of  the  intimation  is  left  with  the  defendant 
and  the  original  is  retnmed  duly  signed.  If  the  parties  on  appearing  consent  to 
have  their  dispute  decided  by  arbitration,  an  ngreement  is  executed  nnd  signed.  If 
the  defendant  fails  to  appear,  or  on  appearance  shows  himself  uuwiliiug  to  nave  th* 
disipute  disposed  of  by  the  arbitration  court,  the  plaintiff  is  dismistod  with  »Q 
endorsement  stating  iho  reiiaont.  When  the  parties  consent  to  have  tlieir  di^-pute 
aettled  by  arbitration  the  aip-eement  is  executed  in  the  names  of  t'  -      -  hnm 

they  wisli  to  decide  their  dispute,  and  the  decision  is  passed  by  il  u\y. 

Cases  within  the  cognisance  of  ihe  Government  civil  courts  are  afniiL  tiie 

lirbitralion  court.     All  plaints  are  entered  in  n  register  and  numbered  'ly. 

Intimations  to  defendants  arc  eignetl  by  the  secretary.     Copy  of  the  <1-  ory 

plaint  is  furnished  to  the  parties  on  a  stamp- paper  of  the  value  of  Is.  (^  anhao}  when^ 
the  amount  under  dispute  does  not  exceed  £50  (Rs.  .500),  and  of  2*.  (Ra  1)  when  it 
exceeds £«iO  (Rs.  f>00).  The  members,  in  whose  n.imes  the  ngreement  is  executed,  <lo 
not  proceed  with  the  case,  unless  they  are  satisfied  as  to  the  identity  of  the  parties. 

*  The  sgreement  nine  :  '  We  do  hereby  agree  that  on  henring  us  Iwth  on  the  subject 
of  oar  dit^pntfr  (giving  detaila)  whatever  award  you  (naming  the  arbitratore]  pass  iq, 
eonnection  «ith  the  said  claim  we  are  willing  to  abide  by.  This  agreement  has  bees 
ezeented  with  onr  will  and  pleasure, '  1 
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Uie  pftrties  amounted  to  £162  (Rs.  1620).  The  average  duration 
of  a  suit  has  not  been  more  than  one  month.  None  of  the  awards 
of  tlie  arbitration  coart  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an  appeal. 
But  the  account  of  work  done  by  the  court  shows  a  constant  decline 
from  206  cases  in  1878  to  32  cases  in  1881.^ 

At  present  (1883),  thirty- three  oflicers  share  the  admlnietration 
justice.     Of  these,  including  the  District  Magistrate,  ten 
re  i.ites  of  the  first,  eight  of  the  second,  and  fifteen  of  the 

lird   class.     Of    the  first  class  magistrates,  four    are  covenanted 
Siiropean  civilians,  five  uncovenanted  native  civilians,   and  one  a 
immissioned  military  oflBcer.     Except  the  District  Magistrate  who 
a  general  supervision  over  the  whole  district,  each  first  class 
kgiat  rate  has  an  average  charge  of  660  square  miles  and  80,000 
)ple.     In  1882  the  District  Magistrate  decided  three  original  and 
>rty-nine  appeal  cases,  and  the  nine  other  first  class  magistrates 
original  and  seven  appeal  cases.     Except  the /titzKr  or  head- 
iv  deputy  collector  who  has  charge  of  the  treasury  department, 
le    magistrates   as    Collector  and  assistant   or  deputy   collectors 
ive  revenue  charge  of  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  they  exercise 
iaterial  powers.     Of  subordinate  magistrates  of  the  second  and 
ijrd  classes  there  are  twenty-three,  all  of  them  natives  of  India.  In 
}2  they  decided  2111  original  cases.    Besides  their  magisterial 
loties  these  oflSicere  exercise  revenue  powers  as  mdmlatddrs  and  bead 
•iters.     Besides  these,  1630  hereditary  police  pdtils  who  also  do 
sveuue  work  and  receive  a  total  yearly  allowance  of  £4150  13s.  Sd, 
^s,  41,506-10)  or  an  average  of  about  £2  10s.  lid.   (Rs.  25-7-4) 
ih,  are  eutrnsted  with  petty  magisterial  powers  under  the  Bombay 
'"illage  Police  Act (VIII.  of  1867).     Of  the  whole  number,  eleven 
tn,  under  section  15  of  the  Act,  finenp  to  10s.  (Rs.  5)  and  imprison 
ir  forty-eight  hours.     The  others  under  section  14  can  imprison  for 
jfwenty-four  hours  only. 

The  table  of  offences  given  below  shows  that  during  the  nine 
ending  1881,  3750  offences  or  one  offence  for  every  208  of  the 
lation  were  on  an  average  committed.  Of  these  there  were 
on  an  average  eight  murders  and  attempts  to  murder;  four  culpable 
horaicides;  eighteen  cases  of  grievous  hurt  and  hurt  by  dangerous 
wpftpnnsj  and  twenty-three  cases  of  dacoity  and  robbery.  155  or 
•  cent  of  the  whole  were  minor  offences  chiefly  trespass,  hurt, 
id  public  and  local  nuisances. 

The  wild  nature  of  the   country  and  the  neighbourhood  of   the 
I's  territories  are  the  chief  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  controlling  the 
'  classes.     The  chief  criminal  classes  under  police  supervision 
I,  Kolis,  Mdngs,  Kaikddia,  and  a  few  RAmoshis.     They  are 
attend  every  evening  before  the  village  ehdvdi  and  answer 
-call  of   their  names  read  by  the  police  pdiil.     A  general 
is  kept  of  tbe  names  of  all  persons  belonging  to  these  tribes, 
and  a  separate  register  of  such  of  them  as  have  been  convicted.     On 
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the  retam  of  any  of  the  convicts  from  prison,  bail  is  taken  for  their 
good  conduct,  and,  if  bail  is  not  forthcoming,  they  are  committed  for 
a  further  term  of  imprisonment  extending  to  one  year. 

Since  the  beginning  of  British  rule^  the  Bhils,  especially  the 
northern  Bhils,  have  been  the  chief  source  of  disorder  and  crime. 
Notices  of  their  atate  under  the  Mar^this,  of  the  trouble  and  disorder 
they  caused  during  the  early  years  of  British  rule,  and  of  their  final 
Bettlement  have  been  given  in  the  History  Chapter.*  Twenty  years 
have  passed  since  the  last  serious  rising  under  Bhdgoji  Naik.  Daring 
these  years,  though  there  has  been  no  general  breach  of  order,  there 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  much  discontent  and  restlessness.  In 
1868,  in  Bdglan,  the  introduction  of  the  survey  rates  increased  the 
value  of  land,  and  moneylenders  pressed  their  debtors  to  force  them 
to  give  up  their  holdings.  The  result  was  that  the  Bhils  greyr 
discontented  and  committed  gaug  robberies,  in  many  cases  sacking 
moneylenders'  houses.  Order  was  not  restored  till  about  eighty 
gang  robbers  had  been  tried  and  convicted.  In  1869,  the  failure  of 
rain  caused  great  hardship  to  the  Bhils  and  special  measures  had  to 
be  taken  for  their  relief.  In  the  scarcities  of  1872  and  1876  the 
Bhils  showed  signs  of  disquiet,  but  with  the  offer  of  work  uneasiness 
ceased.  In  1878-79,  Ndsik  as  well  as  Khdndesh  was  free  from  the 
gang  robberies  that  caused  so  much  loss  and  trouble  in  Ahmaduagar, 
Poena,  and  SAtAra.  The  Bhils  have  since  remained  quiet,  though, 
during  part  of  the  Afghan  war  in  1879,  both  NAsik  aud  Khdndesh 
were  without  their  usual  guard  of  regular  troops.  Though  they  rarely 
band  together  or  commit  violent  crimes,  village  Bhils  are  still  much 
given  to  theft,  and  the  practice  of  mustering  them  every  evening  ia 
still  kept  up.  In  the  hills,  where  it  is  difficult  to  muster  them,  the 
duty  of  looking  after  the  Bhils  is  in  great  measure  entrusted  to  their 
headmen  or  ndiks,  many  of  whom  are  in  receipt  of  hereditary 
allowances  for  keeping  order  in  certain  tracts  of  country. 

The  Arabs  and  Pendhdris,  who  with  the  Bhils  were  the  chief 
causes  of  disorder  at  the  beginning  of  British  rule,  were  sooa 
disposed  of.  The  power  of  the  Pendharis  had  been  already  broken 
in  1817,  and,  except  one  or  two  chiefs,  they  afterwards  gave  little 
trouble.  The  Arab  mercenaries,  who  as  crafty  moneylenders  and 
brave  soldiers  had  risen  to  power  with  the  decay  of  the  Marathis, 
at  first  offered  a  fierce  resistance.  But  with  the  fall  of  Malegaon  in 
1818,  their  power  came  to  an  end,  and  they  disappeared  from  the 
district  either  to  seek  service  at  native  courts  or  to  return  to  their 
own  country.  Since  the  establishment  of  order  neither  Pendharia 
nor  Arabs  have  given  any  trouble. 

The  Koli's  activity,  fearlessness,  and  love  of  robbery  were  for  many 
years  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  settlement  of  the  district.  One  Koli 
outlaw,  whose  name  is  still  fresh  in  the  district,  was  Raghoji  Bhingria 
of  Ndsik.  About  the  year  1845  Raghoji  made  a  raid  on  some 
MArwari  VAnis  who  applied  to  the  police.  During  their  investigation, 
the  police  asked  Rdghoji's  mother  where  her  son  was  hiding;  and  when 
she  refused  to  tell  she  was  put  to  torture.     Enraged  at  this  outrage, 
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gathered   a   band   of  KoHs,    and  wandering  through  the 

listrict  cut  the  nose  off  of  every  MarwAri  he  oould  lay  hands  on. 

Imost  all  village  Mdrwaris  fled  in  terror  to  the  district  towns,  and 

le  pursuit  of  the  police  was  so  hot   that  RAghoji  had  to  break  up 

is   band   and   disappear.     He   escaped   for  some  time,    but  was 

fterwards  caught  at  Pandharpur,  and,  as  some  of  his  raids  had  been 

jmpanied  with  murder,  he  was  hanged.     Of  late  years  the  Kolis 

to  a  great  extent  settled  to  tillage,  and  aa  husbandmen  are 

less  skilful  than  Kunbis.     Most  of  them  are  orderly,  except  in 

itmea  of  famine  or  distress.     Then  their  warlike  nature  comes  out 

»ad  even  the  fear  of  death  does  not  keep  them  quiet. 

In  1853,  Captain   Harvey  of  the  Thagi  Department*  discovered 

among  the  Kaikadis  an  elaborate  and  widespread  system  of  gang 

robbery.     Of  the  six  classes  of  Kaikddia,  the  HAn  or  forest  Kaikadia 

wero  the  leading  gang  robbers.'     They  infested  Mewar  and  the 

whole  country  from  the  Narbada  to  the  Krishna.     Their  system  was 

much  the  same  aa   that  of  other  professional  gang  robbers.     They 

had  a  slang   language,  a   double   set  of   names,  a  great  regard  for 

omens»  and  a  strong  reverence  for  the  goddess  BhavAni.   They  chose 

as  loaders  men  of  talent  and  resource,  and  followed  regular  rules  in 

carrying  out  their  enterprises  and  in  sharing  the  booty.     They  were 

"  lif  to  each  other,  and  the  leaders  secured  the  affection  of  their  men 

>jr  providing  pensions  and  bounties  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the 

•widow,  and  the  orphan.  For  each  of  these  classes  a  share  of  plunder 

t  apart  according  to  a  regulated  scale.     A  full   share  in  all 

_. lined  by  a  gang,  after  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  one 

of  Its  members,  was  always  paid  to  his  wife  or  family,  or  was  laid  by 

tor  bis  use  against  his  release.     Though  bold  and  determined  in 

jarrying  out  their  schemes,  they  seldom  committed  murder,  as  the 

~     -'     were  generally  too  much  afraid   to  refuse  to  give  up  their 

y.   They  divided  the  country  into  districts  and  sub-divisions, 

■  a  li- j.<iLr  being  appointed  to  each  district,  and  a  family  or  branch  of 

[the  tribe  to  ejich  sub-division.  According  to  their  rules  no  one  but  a 

[member  of  the  local  gang  could  openly  practise  dacoity  within  the 

its  of  a  sub-division.*     Though  they  did  not  openly  rob  in  the 
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ix  claAsea  of  Kaik^dis  are,  (1)  Qam  Kaik&dis  ur  Kavia,  basket  and  mill- 
-'-■'  who  take  service  08  watohmeu,  act  aa  V'diaDtris  or  niasicians,  and  stalk 
liis  clasa  have  iixed  homea ;  (2)  Euuchi  KaikAdi«  who  make  weavera' 
■'■  have  fixed  homea,  others  wander  from  place  to  place  in  eearcli  ul  wurk  ; 
(3)  Ku(.  Kaik^is  are  fortune-tellera,  donkey  Bcllers,  and  dealers  in  reed  toys  ;  thej 
waa-^^r  from  ]>Ittce  to  place ;  their  women  are  prostitutes ;  (4)  Sursnl  Kaikddia  ara 
Witii  '  '  i^ket    makers  ;  their   women,  who   act  as  fortune-tellors,    are    expert 

♦hi  ohalya  KaikAdis,  both  men  and  women  are  shop-hfters    resortinc  to 

csu-  ,    and  other  crowded  places  in  disguise,  and  stealing  ;  (6)  and  RAn 

Ka  gang   robbers    wandering   from  place  to   place  in  search  of  plunder, 

prr''  ■  e&m  a  living  by  basket-making  and  mending  mlll-stonea. 

•  BvuiltM  the  Mewdd  gang  who  could  rob  through  Nem&d  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
[Kartiatia.  there  was  the  Khandesh  gang  who  visited  the  tracts  between  Dhalia,  Nasik, 
_»bad,  and  BilApur  in  Berar  ;  the  NAsikgaug  who  took  the  country  betweeo 
iKofMrgaon  and  Ahnuuinaijar  ;  the  Poona  gang  wno  stretched  up  to  8urat  and  into 
two  Konkana  and   S&t4ra ;  the  SholApnr  gang  who  claimed  the  countriee  from 
ir  through  the  Sholdpur  district  into  the  NizAm's  territory' ;  and  the  Vaamat 
gang  who  extended  from  those  places  to  Hiugoli  and  to  Sholipur.     Then 
tm  few  other  gang*  in  NAgpur. 
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lands  of  another  gang,  wandering  bands  occasionally  organ 
robbery  if  they  thought  they  could  carry  it  out  without  bei 
discovered.  If  they  found  they  could  not  act  without  the- 
knowledge  of  the  local  gang,  they  sometimes  sent  word  to  the  loral 
leader,  and,  either  the  two  bands  joined,  or  the  local  leader  secured 
&  share  in  the  booty  by  lending  two  or  more  of  his  men.  If,  without 
Bending  word,  a  leader  took  his  men  into  the  preserves  of  another 
gang,  the  local  band  set  on  him  and  drove  off  the  strangers. 

When  their  stores  were  exhausted  and  fresh  booty  was  required, 
the  leader  called  his  men,  told  them  he  was  going  in  a  certain  direction 
to  look  for  a  likely  place  to  rob,  and  ordered  them  to  meet  him  at  » 
certain  place  in  a  given  number  of  days.  The  leader  took  with  him 
two  or  three  sharp  men  and  two  or  three  women.     Under'  >  -of 

looking  for  work  as  basket-makers  or  as  hand-mill  rougl.  ley 

examined  the  houses  of  the  moneylenders  and  other  personB  of  means. 
The  women  got  work  in  tho  houses  and  took  note  of  the  ornamenta 
worn  by  the  people  of  the  house  and  of  the  places  where  valuable* 
were  likely  to  be  kept.  The  leader  and  his  companions  examined  tho 
outsides  of  the  houses,  noted  the  lanes  leading  to  thorn,  the  best  side 
to  come  from,  what  streets  to  guard,  what  doors  to  burst  open, 
where  to  climb  on  the  roof,  and  where  to  post  look-outs.  When  ho 
was  satisfied  what  were  the  most  likely  houses  to  rub  and  what  were 
the  best  means  of  attacking  each  house,  the  leader  and  his  scouts 
went  to  the  meeting  place.  When  the  rest  of  the  gang  arrived  the 
matter  was  talked  over  and  some  particular  house  was  chosen.  When 
the  house  was  chosen,  they  held  a  feast,  sacrificing  a  goat  or  a  sheep 
to  Bhavini,  eating  its  flesh  and  drinking  liquor.  They  then  moved 
to  some  suitable  place  about  ten  miles  from  the  village  they  meant  to 
attack,  took  a  meal,  and  leaving  their  wives  and  children,  reached  the 
village  about  ten  at  night.  The  leader  went  into  the  village,  and 
after  satisfying  himself  that  the  people  of  the  house  were  asleep  and 
that  the  village  guards  were  not  near,  came  back  and  led  in  his  men 
who  brought  with  them  two  or  three  loads  of  thorns.  Thoy  dragged 
the  thorns  across  the  lanes  that  were  to  be  closed  and  left  some  of 
the  band  to  guard  the  barriers.  On  reaching  the  house  some  men 
yr&re  told  off  to  watch  the  doors,  and  the  leader  and  the  rest  of  the 
gang  made  the  attack.  At  tho  door  a  torch  was  lighted  and  cither  the 
door  was  burst  open  or  one  or  more  of  the  gang  climbed  on  the  roof 
and  entered  the  house  from  above.  Once  inside,  there  was  seldom 
resistance.  The  booty  was  collected  and  brought  out,  tho  gang 
was  mustered,  and  all  made  off.  If  the  villagers  came  out  the  gang 
attacked  them  with  clubs  and  stones,  and  sometimes  with  swordB. 
If  a  member  of  the  gang  was  wounded  or  caught,  the  others  ael 
left  without  rescuing  him.  Two  or  three  miles  from  the  village 
leader  halted,  and  mustering  his  men,  searched  them,  took  every  scrap 
of  plunder  he  could  find,  and  tied  them  in  a  bundle  which  he  kept 
in  his  own  charge.  They  then  picked  up  their  families  and  travelled 
the  whole  of  the  night.  After  the  first  two  or  three  days  they  moved 
leisurely,  burying  their  plunder  at  night.  When  they  reached  their 
head-quartere  they  waited  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and  then  shared 
the  booty.  They  sometimes  shared  the  plunder,  and  in  other  cases 
sold  it  to  some  goldsmith  or  money-changer,  and  divided  the  price. 
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lioh  was  always  considerably  less  than  the  market  valae  of  the 

stolen    property.      The   leader  got    two  and   a   half  shareB,   each 

member  of  the  gang  one  share,  every  widow  and  lad  half  a  sharej  and 

all  aged  or  infirm  members  one  share  each.     Since  1850  systematic 

^g&ng  robberies  by    Kaik^is  have  been  stopped.     People  of  this 

iCtlass  are  still  under  surveillance  and  commit  petty  thefts. 

Besides  Saikddis,  Yanjdris  and  Bhdmtids  visit  market  towna 
Mad  steal  everything  that  comes  to  their  hands  and  sometimes 
>lander  travellers. 

Among  the  better-off  classes  the  most  common  crimes  are  perjury, 
altortion,  and  criminal  trespass.  Agranan  offences,  such  a^  burning 
or  otherwise  destroying  crops  or  attacking  moneylenders'  houses, 
are  not  common.  No  case  of  professional  poisoning  has  come  to 
I  notice  for  several  years.  Gang  robberies  are  still  not  uncommon.^ 
)mo  leading  Bhil  or  Koli  persuades  his  friends  in  his  own  or 
leighbouring  villages  to  join  him  in  a  night  attack  on  some  rich 
nan's  house.  About  twenty  or  thirty  meet  at  an  appointed 
lace,  fix  their  plans,  and  after  dark  enter  the  village  in  which  their 
[victim  lives.  They  carry  slings  and  stones,  swords  and  guns,  and 
rith  shouts  of  din,  din,  attack  the  rich  man's  house,  beat  the  owner 
he  offers  resistance,  ransack  his  house,  and  taking  as  much  aa 
key  can  make  off  in  different  directions,  meet  at  an  appointed  spot, 
ide  the  spoil,  and  betake  themselves  to  their  huts  aa  if  nothing 
happened. 

the  time  of  the  Mardthds,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Deccan,  the 
ige  headman  or  pdtil  was  responsible  for  the  police  of  his  village, 
waa   aided    by  his  assistant  chaiigula,  and  by  the  accountant 
' »',  and,  when  the  occasion  required,  by  all  the  villagers.     Hia 
^distant  was  the  village  watchman  the  Mhar,     Though  the 
IviUage  allowance  was  for  only  one  watchman,  the  family  generally 
icluded  several  members  who  relieved  and  aided  each  other.     Their 
laiies  were  to  keep  watch  at  night,  to  note  incomings  and  outgoings, 
watch  strangers,  and  to  report  suspected  persons  to  the  jmfil. 
watchman  was  bound  to  know  the  character  of  each  man  in  the 
Ige,  and  if  a  theft  was  committed  within  the  village  bounds,  it 
his  business  to  detect  the  thief.     He  was  enabled  to  do  this  by 
[■early  habits  of  inquisitiveness  and  observation,  as  well  as  by  the 
ire  of  his  allowance,  which,  being  partly  a  dole  of  grain  from  each 
Itonae,  kept  him  on  the  watch  to  ascertain  his  fees  and  always  in 
lotion  to  collect  them.     As  soon  as  a  theft  or  robbery  was  reported, 
le  watchman  was  busy  tracing  the  offender.     A  thief  was  often 
by  his  footsteps,  and  if  the  watchman  succeeded  in  following 
Tixiarks  to  another  village  so  as  to  satisfy  the  watchman  there, 
or  if  he  otherwise  traced  the  property  to  an  adjoining  \-illage,  hia 
BBponsibility  ended  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  watchman  of  the 
village  to  take  up  the  pursuit.     The  last  village  to  which  the 
ic£  was  clearly  traced  became  answerable  for  the  property.     As 
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far  as  his  means  went  the  watchman  was  obliged  to  make  up  the 
amount  and  the  rest  was  recovered  from  the  villagers.  In  each, 
cases  the  full  amount  was  seldom  levied,  but  some  fine  was  insisted 
on,  and  neglect  or  connivance  was  punished  by  transferring  the  post 
of  the  headman  or  watchman  to  tbe  holder's  nearest  relative,  or 
by  fining  him,  imprisoning  him  in  irons,  or  flogging  him.  This 
responsibility  was  necessary,  as  besides  the  usual  temptation  ta 
neglect,  the  watchman  was  often  himself  a  thief,  and  the  headman 
disposed  to  harbour  thieves  with  a  view  to  share  their  profits 
Besides  the  regalar  village  watchman,  other  guards  from  the 
plundering  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  were  often  entertained, 
partly  to  help  in  repelling  force  and  aid  in  apprehending  otienders, 
bat  chiefly  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  their  own  tribo  and  to 
find  out  offenders  when  robberies  were  committed.  As  a  police 
officer  the  village  headman  was  under  the  mdmlatildr,  who  saw  that 
villages  acted  in  concert  and  with  proper  activity.  When  there  was 
a  sarsubheddr  he  kept  the  same  superintendence  over  the  mamlaidars. 
AU  these  officers  had  considerable  establishments  of  foot  militia 
or  ghibandis  and  small  parties  of  horse  to  help  them  in  maintaining 
order  in  their  districts,  but  not  for  the  discovery  of  crime.  The 
tndmlaUdrs  had  also  to  make  arrangements  with  the  chiefs  of  Bhils 
and  other  predatory  tribes  either  for  themselves  forbearing  from 
plunder  or  for  assisting  to  check  plundering  in  others.  The 
vuimlatddr  had  large  discretionary  powers,  and  even  a  pdfil  would 
not  hesitate  to  secure  a  suspected  person  or  take  any  measure  that 
seemed  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  village  for  which  he 
was  answerable. 

This  machinery  for  keeping  order  and  detecting  crime  remained 
ronghly  efficient  up  to  the  time  of  Nana  Fadnavis  (1800).  The 
confusion  at  the  opening  of  Bajirav*8  reign,  the  weakness  of  hia 
government,  the  want  of  employment  for  adventurers,  and  the  effects 
of  the  famine  of  1802,  greatly  deranged  the  system  of  police.  To 
remedy  the  disorders  which  crept  in  at  this  time,  an  officer  named 
ta^dsnaiiis  or  detective  was  appointed,  whose  special  duty  was  to 
discover  and  seize  offenders.  His  jurisdiction  was  entirely 
independent  of  the  mdmlaiddrs,  and  he  had  a  separate  body  of  horse 
and  foot.  Bhils  and  spies  gathered  information,  and  the  tapdgnavi* 
went  with  a  body  of  horse  to  the  village  where  the  theft  had  takea 
place,  seized  the  headman  and  the  watchman,  and  demanded  the  thief 
or  the  amount  of  property  stolen,  or,  if  the  offence  was  not  thoft, 
any  fine  which  he  thought  fit  to  impose.  The  detective  seems  to 
have  generally  left  the  detection  of  the  offender  to  the  ordinary 
village  police.  These  new  and  irregular  powers  were  open  to  mucn 
abuse.  Tho  mdmlatddra  and  villagers  loudly  complained  that  the 
iapdsnain^  was  active  only  in  extorting  money  under  false 
accusations,  and  that  robbers  flourished  under  their  protection.  The 
tapdsnavia  in  return  complained  that  hia  efforts  were  thwarted  by 
the  indifference  and  connivance  of  tho  villagers  and  revenue  officers. 

Even  under  the  regular  system  great  abuses  prevailed.  Criminals 
chased  out  of  one  district  found  a  ready  refuge  in  another.  Some  of 
the  large  landlords  made  a  trade  of  harbouring  robbers,  and  it  wan 


that  any  offender  could  parcliase  hia  release  if  he  had  money 
pay  for  it.  False  charges  were  made  a  cloak  for  exaction,  and 
Kllagers  were  forced  to  pay  the  value  of  plundered  property,  in  the 
ss  of  which  they  had  no  share,  and  for  which  the  losera  received 
no  compensation.* 

In  1881,  besides  the  District  Superinteudont,  the  strength  of  the 
district  or  regular  police  force  was  728,  including  two  subordinate 
and  116  inferior  subordinate  oflScers,  and  twenty-nine  mounted  and 
_681  foot  constables. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  force  was  £12,646  (Rs.  1,26,460).  Of  this 
18  Superintendent's  yearly  salary  represented  £827  (Rs.  8270)  j 
le  salaries  of  the  two  subordinate  officers  and  the  116  inferior 
ibordinate  officers  £3509  (Rs.  35,090)  ;  and  those  of  the  twenty- 
mounted  constables  at  an  average  of  £35  8s.  (Rs.  854),  and  of 
S81  foot  constables,  at  an  average  of  £9  8«.  (R8,94),  represented 
(Rs.  65,4U0).  Besides  his  pay  the  Superintendent  received 
aum  of  £262  (Rs.  2620)  as  horse  and  travelling  allowances, 
U2  (Rs.  4120)  were  spent  on  the  pay  and  travelling  expenses 
his  establishment,  and  £885  (Rs.  8850)  on  contingencies  and 
bher  minor  charges.  On  an  area  of  5940  square  miles,  with  a 
lopnlation  of  781,206  souls,  these  figures  give  a  strength  of  one 
lan  for  every  8*15  square  miles  and  107r61  people,  and  a  cost  of 
t2  2iit.  Id.  (Rs.  21-4-8)  the  square  mile,  or  a  little  above  3}ci. 
\\  annas)  a  head  of  the  population. 

Exclusive  of  the  Superintendent,  of  the  total  strength  of  728,  one 
leer  and  three  constables  were  employed  as  guards  at  district  or 
ibsidiary  jails  ;  thirteen  officers  and  seventy -eight  constables  as 
lards  over  lock-ups  and  treasuries  or  as  escorts  to  prisoners  and 
isure ;  and  ninety-three  officers  and  467  constables  on  other  duties, 
tesides  these,  fifty-one  of  the  polico  were  engaged  on  town  or 
konicipal  duties  and  twenty-two  served  in  cantonments.  Of  the 
rhole  number,  exclusive  of  the  Superintendent,  262  were  provided 
with  fire-arms  and  466  with  swords  or  with  both  swords  and  batons. 
Kiglity-three  officers  and  148  constables  could  read  and  write  and  191 
feou&tables  were  being  taught.  Except  the  Superintendent  who  was 
>peau  and  a  subordinate  officer  who  was  a  Eurasian,  all  the 
Jera  of  the  police  force  were  natives  of  India.  Two  officers  were 
iristians,  thirty-seven  officers  and  200  constables  Musalmilns,  twelve 
jers  and  seventeen  constables  Brdhmans,  eight  officers  and 
inety-soven  constables  Bhils,  thirty-five  officers  and  177  constables 
Ithds,  four  officers  and  twenty-five  constables  RAmoshia,  twenty 
rs  and  ninety-two  constables  Hindus  of  other  castes,  and  one 
WM  a  Pitrsi. 

1881,  of  123  persons  accnaed  of  heinous  crimes,  sixty-three  or 

n  per  cent  were  convicted.     Of  5907,  the  total  number  of  persons 

Bed  of  all  crimes,  2865  or  48*5  per  cent  were  convicted  ;  and  of 

fRs.   27,340)    of   property  stolen  or  alleged  to  have  been 

*i        "'"•'  (Rs.  8000)  or  29  per  cent  were  recovered. 

.  ing  table  gives  the  chief  details  of  the  amount  of  crime 
id  of  the  working  of  the  police  during  the  nine  years  ending  1881 : 
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(Police.  Each  village  has  a  police  headman  or  pdtil,  one  of  the  hereditary 

landholders  or  vatanddrs  of.  the  ^Hllage  who  is  appointed  either  for  life 
or  for  a  term  of  years  ;  and  two  or  more  watchmen  <  :  !  |y 

Bhils  or  Kolis,  who  work  with  the  districl  police^  ;^  vs, 

and  forwarding  them  to  the  nearestpolice  station.  Besides  receiving  a 
yearly  cash  payment  of  £1  (Ra.  10}  or  land  of  equal  valae,  these  village 
watchmen  get  doles  of  grain  or  other  produce  from  the  cultivators.* 
Besides  the  accommodation  provided  for  under-trial  prisonera  at 
the  head-quarters  of  each  sub-division,  there  is  a  subordinate  jail  at 
Nd^ik,  near  the  Sessions  Court.  This  was  built  in  1870,  aodi 
besides  two  rooms  for  female  prisoners^  has  fifteen  iron-barred  wards 
bailt  round  an  open  court-yard.  It  is  managed  by  a  staff  of  five 
persons,  and  is  used  for  the  custody  of  prisoners  who  have  beeu 
committed  to  the  Sessions  Court  or  have  been  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  three  months  and  under.  In  1879  the  daily  average 
number  of  prisoners  was  sixty.  The  jail  industries  are  confined  to 
rice-pounding,  grain-grinding,  rope-making,  and  oil-pressing;  and 
most  of  the  prisoners  are  employed  on  roadwork.  The  total  coat 
of  the  establishment  in  1879  was  £307  (Rs.  3070)  or  an  average 
of  £5  2«.  (Rs.  51)  for  each  prisoner.  The  jail  ia  remarkably  healthy. 
No  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  last  ten  years. 

)  la  8Qnio  villages  thcM  gifts  h«v«  ot  late  f»Ueo  off  uid  io  otben  ceMod. 


As  Nasik  did  not  form  a  separate  district  till  1869  the  earliest 
1  sheet  is  for  1870.71.    Exclasive  of  £27,880  (Ra.  2,78,800) 

t  ,  iHtment  on  account  of  alienated  lands,  the  total  transactions 

entered  in  the  district  balance  sheet  for  1881-82  amounted,  under 
receipts^to  £296,631  (Ra.  29.66,310)  against  £25 1,729  (Rs.  25,17,290) 
in  1870-71,  and  under  charges  to  £293,689  (Rs.  29,30,890)  against 
£253,070  (Rd.  25,30,700).  Exclusive  of  departmental  miscellaneous 
receipts  and  payments  in  return  for  services  rendered,  such  as  post 
and  telegraph  receipts,  the  1881-82  revenue  under  all  heads. 
Imperial,  provincial,  local,  and  municipal,  came  to  £212,885 
(Re.  21,28,650)/  or  on  a  population  of  781,206  an  indiyidaal  share 
of  5«.5^.  (Ra.  2-11-4). 

During  the  twelve  years  between  1870-71  and  1881-82,  the 
following  changes  have  taken  place  under  the  chief  heads  of  receipts 
and  charges. 

Land  Revenue  receipts,  which  form  43'24  per  cent  of  the  entire 

listrict  revenue,  have  risen  from  £1 1 1,364  to  £140,349  (Rs.  1 1 ,13,640- 

Is.  14,03,490).    The  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  introduction  of 

jvised  rates  of  survey  assessment.    The  decrease  from  £29,299  to 

1*27,025   (Rs,  2,92,990  -  Rs.  2,70,250)   in   land   revenue  charges  is 

Imainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  1870  charges  included  a  temporary 

Lrevenuo  snrvey  establishment. 

Tho  following  statement  shows  the  land  revenue  collected  in  each 
>{  the  twelve  years  ending  1881-82,  including  book  adjustments  on 
account  of  alienations : 

Ndsik  Lmui  Revmue,  J370-7i  to  1831S3. 
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imp  receipts  have  fallen  from  £24,573  to  £18,227  (Rs.  2,45,780- 

1.82,270),  and  charges  from  £913  to  £575  (Rs.  9130-Rs.  5750). 

Excise  receipts  have  risen  from  £5881  to  £llj659  (Rs.  58,810- 

^  1  T'^,590).    The  increase  ia  due  to  improved  excise  arrangements 

ave  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  expenditure  from  £6 

jLo<6(R8.60-R8.8760). 

The  excise  revenue  is  derived  from  license  fees  for  the  sale  of 
m  and  other  foreign  liquor,  a  still -head  duty   on   coantry 
nil  1  ,     iddy  or  palm  juice  farms,  and  farms  of  intoxicating  drugs, 
'the  sale  of  European  and  other  foreign  liquor  there  were   in 
^78  nine  shops :  one  in  Nisik,  two  in  Igatpuri,  two  in  Manm^, 
JOT  in  Malegaon.     Three  more  shops  were  opened  in  1878-79, 

^  Thin  total  ia  made  of  the  following  itcnu :  land  revenae,   £140,349 ;   itamiis, 
)  axcae,   £11,659;  law  and  jastice,  £1400;  foresU,  £963D;  Mseaed  Uxm, 
inffUtration,  £1076  ;i>olice,  £623  ;  education,  £413;  local  funds,  £18,189;  and 
*  fonda,  £8646. 
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ia  NAsik,  DevTali,  and  Ig^tpurii  but  all  were  closed  in  ilio  sanio  jear. 
One  julditional  shop  was  opened  at  Mttlegaon  in  1879-80,  At 
prtsent  (1382-83)  there  are  in  all  fourteen  ubopa,  six  of  tbem 
licensed  at  £5  (Rs.  50)  and  eight  ut  £10  (Rs.  100)  a  year. 
Temporary  shops  are  alao  allowed  to  be  opened  at  the  cricket  cinb 
atlgatpuri,  •when  a  foe  of  £1  (Rs,  10)  ia  levied  on  each  shop,  Somo 
of  the  shops  are  allowed  to  soil  liquor  by  the  glass,  others  are 
restricted  to  a  unnimam  of  one  bottle.  The  namber  of  European 
and  other  f  liquor  shops  chiefly  depends  ou  the  number  of  the 

European    ,  lun ;   at   the  same   time  the   number   of  native 

drinkers  of  European  liquor  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased. 
The  revenue  fi-om  this  source  nmounted  on  an  (xvernj^o  to  about 
£7(j  (Ra.  760)  during  the  five  years  ending  187«i-77,  i  ibO)  in 

1877-78,  £60  (Ra.  600)  in  1876-79,  £50  Jls.  500)  in  .o..-..j,  £112 
(Rs.  1120)  in  1880-81,  and  £110  (Rs,  1100)  in  l«8l-82.  The  maiu 
source  of  the  excise  revenue  is  the  consumption  of  countrj'  liquor 
made  from  moha  Bassia  latifolia  flowers,  most  of  which  are  leathered 
in  the  district  and  the  rest  brought  from  Thdna  and   '  nd 

occaaionally  from  Gujarat.     In  the  case  of  wo/ia  liquo  ad 

duty  system  was  in  force  in  part  of  the  district  for  a  short  period 
before  1876-77,  when  the  average  yearly  realizations  amounted  to 
£880  (Rs.  8860).  In  1876-77  tho  still-head  duty  system  waa 
abandoned  and  the  farming  system  introduced,  by  which  the  right 
of  making  and  selling  country  liquor  was  sold  by  auction  fi"om  year 
to  year.  Sometimes  single  shops  were  sold,  and  sometinios  groups 
of  shops  in  one  or  more  sub-dinsiona.  There  were  forty-four  shops 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  country  liquor  in  1877-78.  The  namber 
and  the  position  of  the  shops  have  changed  little  from  year  to 
year,  but  the  grouping  has  varied  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
bidders.  The  liquor  was  generally  distilled  in  the  shoj'  '  it 
was  sold,  but  if  a  license-holder  had  several  skops  he  gou  ■■id 

one  still  from  which  all  his  shops  were  supplied.  A.  feu  uf  Ikd. 
(1  anna)  a  gallon  was  levied  on  liquor  taken  from  one  sub-division 
to  another.  A  good  deal  of  illicit  distilling  was  said  to  go  on  in  the 
Sahyddri  sub-divisions  and  in  Peint  where  the  people  are  much  given 
to  drinking,  where  tnoha  is  plentiful,  and  where  the  chance  of 
detection  is  small.     Government  did  nut  interfere  with  tic  ica 

of  liqoor,  but  in  the  case  of  shops  on  the  NizAm's  frontier ;-.  ut« 

bad  been  taken  during  tho  two  years  ending  1870-80,  requiring  tho 
license-holders  to  sell  at  an  uniform  rate  of  6d.  (4  anna^)  a  bottle  of 
raw,  ia.  (8  as.)  a  bottle  oi  phul,  and  1».  6d.  (12  nnnajt)  a  bottle  of 
bevda}  Liquor  was  not  allowed  to  be  sold  over  25°  under  proof. 
The  shops  were  examined  by  tho  police,  by  a  special  excise  or  Ab" 
inspector  on  £4  (Rs.  40),  and  by  a  few  police  specially  deputed 
the  purpose.  The  ilbkitri  inspector  who  had  been  supplied 
instruments  for  the  purpose  also  tested  the  strength  of  ■■ 
The  amount  of  each  farm  was  paid  in  twelve  monthly  i- 
and  the  realizations  were  £9072  (Rs,  90,720)  in  187'7-7 
(Rs.  1,06,040)  in  1878-79,  £11,902  (Rs.  1,19,020)  in  18 

>  A(l4i  ia  inferior  liquor  nlwiut  70°  under  proof :  bAkHi  liKlit  or  oi<  ^•*« 

from  40*  to  46*  under  pnM»f ;  und  brtfUi  in  ttnuble  diBiiUed  tiiiuor  M.h-  'cT 
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2,255  (Rs.  1,22,550)  in  1880-81.'  In  1881-82,  this  syntem  of 
toing  the  privilege  of  making  and  selling  country  spirits  by  sbops 
or  Bolj-divisions  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole  disljnet  was  farmed 
for  a  period  of  three  years  to  a  single  individual  on  his  guaranteeing 
&  mimmum  yearly  revenue  of  £12,120  (Rs.  l,21/2UO)  to  be  paid  in 
til       '  "  -till-head  duty  on  each  gallon  removed  for  sale  from  a 

Cl  .  ly  tojje  built  by  the  contractor  according  to  plans 

ijiriivod  l>_v  tiie  Abkfiri  Commissioner,  and  on  condition  of  the 
ildingis  being  taken  over  by  Government  at  a  valuation  to  be  made 
by  the  Execativo  Engineer.  The  still-head  duty  rates  were  at  first 
fixed  at  5».  {Rs.  24)  per  gallon  of  strength  of  26"  under  proof,  and 
8».  'W,  (Rs.  1-10-8)  per  gallon  of  strength  -50°  under  proof,  for  the 
whole  district.  After  a  few  mouths'  experience  these  rates  were 
found  to  be  too  high  in  some  of  the  sub-divisions,  where  the  people 
are  very  poor  and  in  which,  owing  to  the  plentiful  production  of 
moha,  the  incentives  to  illicit  distillation  are  great.  The  rates  were 
therefore  reduced  in  BagUn,  Kalvan,  and  Peint  to  3«.  iiii.  (Rs.  1|) 
for  2^"  under  proof  and  to  1«.  6(i.  (12  annan)  for  65^^  under  proof. 
An  establishment  of  one  inspector  on  £12  10.*.  (Rs.  125),  one  head 
CODSt«bIo  on  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12),  and  four  constables  on  16«.  (Rs.  8)  each 
•  month  for  the  distillery,  and  ono  infspector,  three  sub-inspectors, 
two  bead  constable.s,  and  twelve  constables  with  an  additional  cost 
of  £87  I0».  (Rs.  375)  for  inspection  duty,  making  a  total  monthly 
cost  of  £5t  8/f.  (Rs.  bM-),  has  been  entertained  for  the  management 
of  the  central  distillery  and  the  protection  of  the  revenue. 

Tlip  revenue  from  toddy  or  palm-juice  has  hitherto  been  confined 
t(    " '  III,  whoro  a  baker  uses  the  fermented  juice  as  yeast.     A 

lii  given   every  year  which  produced  on  an  average  £2  5*. 

(Ra.  -Ilk;  during  the  five  years  ending  187(3-77,  £G  8$.  (Rs.  6t) 
in  l«7ii-79  and  1879-80,  and  £4  Ik.  (Rs.  47)  in  1880-81.  Since  the 
1st  of  Aagnst  1881,  Government  have  authorised  the  levy  of  a  tax 
of  If.  (8  ntiTin-s)  on  each  palm-tree  which  is  tapped,  and  the  toddy 
larin  mvenufl  realized  in  1881-82  about  £0(>  (Rs.  660). 

'  drugs  include  <jtmja,  bJiiiii(/,  and  every   preparation 

'  of  the  HaniG  and  every  intoxicating  drink  or  substjince 

rod  from  hemp,  grain,  or  other  material  not  included  in 

■""^r.    The  drugs  usually  retailed  are  known  by  the  names 

;,  charaM,  mdjum,  yaknti,  nhrikluind,  j^cnda,  and  b}ioja, 

■ '  :  product  and  preparation  of  the  hemp  Cannabis 

in  i«  the  flower  and  hhaiuj  the  dried  leaves  of  the 

1  only  in  smoking  mixed  with  tobacco; 

-  aud  sugar  and  diluted  in  milk  or  water, 

pa]».tablo  drink  j  rharna  is  the  juice  of  the  hemp  plant  and  i« 

-"loking;  }>}uija  is  an  intoxicating  liquid  prepared  by  boiling 

fold  yi-'cirt  Sorghum  vnlgare,  (jnlvel  Tmospora  cordifolia, 

'   '     '    ''J  Strychnos  nux  vomica  in  water;  the  rest  are 

cea  mixed  with /j/uiar/ boiled  in  clarified  butter. 

!•  whole  mtn  of  £12, '255  in  18S1,  N&aik,  with  four  ahopa,  contnbated  £23<)0  : 

«rii><  ti>'..  .1..,.,..     r-jw.  .    (.r..f .,i.>-;    »'i»!.  «..  .1  ^i....,a     t'lirii  .    |i,...)n.-i    v-i»)-    friur 

•Ti  ->]». 

Wr.  ^    .  '. .:     '■  ^  -        ,  ■■    .1,  -lopa, 

^'  'It  ioui  shop*,  £1000:  K.aivan,  with  tuur  thopa,  £o7o ;  and  feint 
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REVENUE  OTHER  THAN  IMPERIAL. 

The  district  local  funds,  collected  to  promote  rural  tMiucatiou,  uuc 
supply  roads,  wat«r,  drains,  rest-houses,  dispensaries,  and  other 
useful  objects,  amounted  in  1881-82  to  a  t<jtttl  sum  of  £17,816 
(Rs.  1,78,1*10).  The  expenditure  fur  the  same  year  was  £15.747 
(Rs.  1,57,470).  This  revenue  is  drawn  from  three  sources,  a  special 
cess  of  one-sixteenth  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  land  tAX,  the 
proceeds  of  certain  subordinate  local  funds,  and  some  miscellaueoos 
items  of  revenue.  The  special  land  cess,  of  which  two-thirds  are 
set  apart  as  a  road  fund  and  the  rest  as  a  school  fund,  yielded  in 
1881-82  a  revenue  of  £11.460  (Rs.  1,14,500)  ;  smaller  funds,  includingf 
a  ferij  fund,  a  toll  fund,  a  tmvellers'  bungalow  fund,  and  a  cattle- 
poand  fund  yielded  £2747  (Rs.  27,470) ;  Government  and  private 
subscriptions  amounted  to  £2518  (Rs.  25,180) ;  and  miscellaneona 
receipts,  including  certain  items  of  laud  revenue,  school  fees,  and  in- 
terest, to  £1100  (Ra.  11,000),  or  a  total  sum  of  £17,8 10  (Ra.  1,78,100). 
This  revenue  is  adtninisterod  by  committees  composed  partly  of 
otBcials  and  partly  of  private  members.  Besides  the  district 
committee  consisting  of  the  Collector,  assistant  and  deputy 
ivol lectors,  the  executive  engineer  and  the  education  innpector  as 
official  and  the  proprietor  of  an  alienated  village  and  six  landholders 
us  non-official  members,  each  sub-division  has  its  ooramitt^e 
consisting  of  an  Assistant  Collector,  the  mAmlatdar,  a  public  \vork« 
officer,  and  the  deputy  education  inspector  as  official,  and  tha_ 
proprietor  of  an  alienated  village  and  tliree  lau<iholders 
non-official  members.  The  sub-divisional  coramitteos  bring  th< 
local  requirements  to  the  notice  of  the  district  committee  whie 
prepares  the  yearly  budget. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  local  funds  of  the  district  aro 
divided  into  two  main  sections,  one  set  apart  for  public        "  '   'le 

other  for  instruction.  During  1881-82  the  receipts  and  v  -  a 

under  these  two  heads  were  as  fi.^lluws  : 

Ndtik  Local  Funda,  tSSlSS. 
PuBUc  Works. 
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Since  1869  the  following  local  fund  works  kaye  been  earned  out. 
To  improve  commnnications,  about  500  miles  of  road  have  either 
[been  made  or  repaired,  bridged,  and  planted   with  trees  at  a  cost 

of  aboot  £52,480  (Rs.  5,24,800).  To  improve  the  water-supply 
fajid    other    village    arrangements,    at    a    total    cost   of    £62,384 

(Rs.  G, 23,840),  about  240  wells,  33  reservoirs,  and  G  water  troughs 

have  been  made  or  repaired,  and  32  cattle-pounds  and  other 
[luiscellaneoas  works  have  been  completed.  To  help  village 
[tnistractioD,  34  schools  have  been  either  built  or  repaired  at  a  cost 

)f  about  £5645  (Rs.  56,450).  For  the  comfort  of  travellers  125 
I  rest-houses,  157  village  ofiBces  or  ckdvditt,  and  48  travellers' 
[buxigalows  have  been  either  built  or  repaired  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
[£8461  (Rs.  84,610). 

In    1881 '82    there   were   six  municipalities,   at    Yeola,    Sinnar, 
I  Milegaon,  N^ik,  Trimbdk,  and  Igatpnri.     AH  of  these  have  been 
est:.'"  '     '  since  1858.     The  total  municipal  revenue  in   1881-82 
an.  .M  £8646  (Rs.  86,460.     Of  this  sum  £3167   (Rs.  31,670) 

.were  recovered  from  octroi  dues,  £2639  (Rs.  26,390)  from  a  house 
pax,  £743  (Rs.  7430)  from  a  toll  and  wheel  tax,  £1381  (Rs.  13,810) 
[from  assessed  taxes,  and  £716  (Rs.  7160)  from  miscellaneous 
^sources. 

Under  the  provisions  of  tiie  Bombay  District  Municipal  Act  (VI 

iof  1 873), all  those  municipalities  are  town  municipalities,  administered 

[by  a  boiiy  of  commissioners  with  the  Collector  as  the  President  and 

[the  assistant  or  deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the  sub-division  as 

ice-president,  the  commissioners  being  chosen  in  the  proportion  of 

vi  leAflt  two  non>ofiBcial  to  each  official   member.     After  April  1883 

:  alitiea  of  Ndsik,  Yeola,  and  M^egaon  will  be  made  city 

<      LiOS. 

le  following  statement  gives  for  each  municipality  the  receipts, 
rgesj  and  the  incidence  of  taxation  during  the  year  ending  3lst 
!h]862: 
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Ik  1881-82  there  were  262  Government  and  aided  schools,  or  an 
average  of  one  school  for  every  6" 3  inhabited  villages,  with  13j254 
names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  9736'4  pupils  or  S-72 
per  cent  of  111,491  the  male  population  between  six  and  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

Excluding  euperinteudence  charges,  the  expenditure  on  account 

If  these  schools  amounted  in  1881-82  to  £6560  (Rs.  65,600),  of 
^ich  £2285  (tts.  22,850)  were  debited  to  provincial  and  £4275 
its.  42,750)  to  local  and  other  funds. 
I  In  1881-82,  under  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
idacation  Inspector,  North-East  Division,  the  education  of  the 
istrict  was  conducted  by  a  local  staff  423  strong,  consisting  of 
A  deputy  inspector  with  a  yearly  salary  of  £180  (Rs.  1800),  an 
■saistant  deputy  inspector  for  N&sik  and  Ahmadnagar  with  a  yearly 
salary  of  £90  (Rs.  900),  and  421  masters  and  assistant  masters  of 
sobools  with  yearly  salaries  ranging  from  £6  to  £240  (Rs.  60- 
^  2400). 

In  250,  of  the  262  schools,  Mar^thi  was  taught ;  in  four  Mar&thi 
a  ',  Urdu  ;  in  four  English  and  Mardthi ;  one  was  a  high  school 
teaching  English,  Mardthi,  Sanskrit,  and  Persian  to  the  University 
entrance  standard;  and  three  were  English-teaching  schools  for  the 
children  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians  at  Igatpuri. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  of  the  teaching  machinery 
of  the  district  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  In  1855  there 
were  fifteen  vernacular  schools  with  1208  names  on  the  rolls.  In 
1865-66  there  were  sixty  schools,  eight  of  them  teaching  English  as 
welt  as  Marilthi,  with  4132  names  on  the  rolls.  In  1875-76  there 
were   172  .schools,  including  a  high  school,  and  a  total  o£  8016 

ipils.    In  1881-82  there  were  262  schools  and  18,254  pupils. 

Two  girls'  schools  were  for  the  first  time  opened  in  1868  at  Ndeik 

d  Yeola.     A  third  was  opened  at  Sinnar  in  1878-79,  and   four 

real  Chdndor,  Mdlegaon,  NAndgaon,  and  Trimbak  in  1831-82. 

Iho  Ch&ndor  school   Urdu  is  taught,  and  in  the  rest  Mardthi. 

f  321  girls,  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  in  1 881 -82 

279  were  Hindus,  forty -one  Musalmdnsj  and  one  waa  a  6hil» 

■  S3-49 
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[Of  1 3^254|  the  total  namber  of  popUs  in  Government  and  aided 
loola  in  1881-82,  there  were  thirty  Europeans,  seventy-nine 
i do- Europeans,  thirty-six  Portuguese,  115  or  086  per  cent  Native 
Chrisiians  ;  293(3  or  22*15  per  cent  Br^hmans  j  258  ur  I'O'i  per  cent 
T  '  :  H  or  Rajputs;  seventy-two  or  0*05  per  cent  Kdyaaths  or 
V,  162  or  1-22  per  cent  Lingdyats;  327  or  2*46  percent 

tins  j  li)87  or  8' 19  per  cent  traders,  almost  all  Vdnis  and  Bhiltiaa  j 
198  or  2412  per  cent  hnsbandinon,  chiedy  Kunbis  ;  2017  or  15"l-i 
per  cent  artisans,  Sondrs,  Sutiirs,  Lohrtrs,  and  Shimpis ;  458  or  3'45 
per  cent  shopkeepers,  GhdocUis,  Kachis,  and  Tdtnbolis;  199  or  l"49 
per  cent  labourers  and  servants,  Dhobis,  Bhistis,  and  Bhois ;  299  or 
2*25  per  cent  depressed  classes,  Mochis,  Dheds,  Bhaugis,  Mangs, 
and  Mhdra;  and  358  or  2"70  per  cent  miacellaueous,  Bhdta, 
Vanjdris,  and  BharvAds  ;  1289  or  9"72  per  cent  Musalroiins,  of  whom 
forty-four  were  Moghals,  twenty-one  Bohoris,  306  Miiinas,  918  were 
Kbojda  and  Memans,  and  two  were  Pathrtns  ;  twenty-two  Pitrsia ;  six 
Beui-Israels  or  Indian  Jews;  and  306  or  2"30  per  cent  belonged  to 
the  aboriginal  or  hill  tribes. 

The  following  table  prepared  from  special  returns  furnished  by 
the  Education  Department,  shows  in  detail  the  number  of  schools 
and  pupils  with  the  cost  to  Government : 

NtUik  School  Deium,  1855^6,  1S65-C6,  and  1879-SO. 
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other  schools  the  cost  varied  from  £1  Qs.  O^d.  to  5«.  Sd.  (Be.  13-0-4- 
Ra.  2-13-4).  Since  1S71,  four  pupils  havejOn  an  average,  passed  the 
University  entrance  examination  from  the  Nasik  High  SchooL'  In 
addition  to  the  schools  mentioned  above  there  were  in  1879-80  three 
private  schools  belonging  to  the  Church  Mission  Society  at  Sharanpur 
near  Nasik,  one  an  Anglo-vernacular  and  two  vernacular  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  with  suventy-seven  names  on  the 
rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  seventy  pupils. 

In  Yeola  there  were  in  1879-80  five  schools,  one  a  second  grade 
Anglo-vernacular  and  four  vernacular  schools  with  464  names  on 
the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  359.  The  cost  of  each  pupil 
in  the  Anglo-vernacular  school  was  £1  3».  8^d.  (Ra.  11-13-9)  and  in 
the  vernacular  schools  from  £1  99.  S\d.  to  2$.  8id.  (Rs.  14-13-8- 
Rs.  1-5-5). 

In  Malegaon  there  were  fonr  schools, one  of  them  a  second  grade 
Anglo-vernacular  school  and  three  vernacular  schools,  with  374 
names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  262.  The  cost 
of  each  pupil  in  the  Anglo-vernacular  school  was  £1  2*.  7^d. 
(Rs.  11-4-lU),  and  iu  the  vernacular  schools  from  lis.  3^d.  to  98.  b^d, 
(Rs.  7-2-4 -Rs.  4-13-8). 

In  Sinnar  there  were  two  vernacular  schools  with  295  names  on 
the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  215  pupils.  The  cost  for 
each  pupil  in  the  vernacular  schools  varied  from  13*.  IQd.  to  8*.  9Jd. 
(Rs. 6-14-8  -  Rs.  4-6-4).  In  Vinchur  there  was  one  vernacular  school, 
with  1 1 3  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  92'3  pupils. 
The  cost  of  each  pupil  was  17«.  8^d.  (Rs.  8-13-5).  In  Chandor 
there  were  two  vernacular  schools,  with  156  names  on  the  rolls  and 
an  average  attendance  of  122.  The  cost  of  each  pupil  varied  from 
£1  2«.  9id,  to  7e.  l^d.  (Rs.  11-6-6  -  Rs.  3-9-1). 

Exclusive  of  the  six  towns  of  Ndaik,  Yeola,  8innar,  Mdlegaon, 
Vinchur,  and  Chdndor,  the  district  of  Ndsik  was  in  1879-80  provided 
with  168  schools  or  an  average  of  one  school  for  every  ten  inhabited 
villages. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  these  schools 
by  sub-divisions : 

Ndsik  nUn'ji:  Schools,  JS79S0. 
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Before  the  opening  of  Government  schools,  every  large  village 
had  its  private  school  which  was  generally  taught  by  a  Brdhman. 
Since  the  opening  of  Government  schools  the  number  of  private 
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Bchoola  haa  (1 879-80)  fallen  to  twenty-tlxree  with  an  attendance  of 
630  pupils.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  private  schools  are  found  in 
N/isik  city  ;  the  rest  are  scattered  over  the  chief  country  towns.  Stray 
Britkmaus  somutiiues  opou  temporary  schoola  in  villages  where 
there  aru  no  Goverumeut  acliouls,  hut  fow  of  these  villages  can 
supply  aa  many  aa  ten  pupils.  The  Brahman  teacher  is  paid  gene- 
rally in  grain  and  sometimes  in  cash.  His  total  ycarlv  recx?ipt8 
probably  vaiy  from  £7  4*.  to  £8  8s.  (Rs.  72  -  Ra.  84).  '  In  large 
villages  whore  Government  schools  are  now  opened,  teachers  of  this 
claas  used  to  oam  from  £10  to  £15  (Rs.  100  -  Ra.  150)  a  year  and 
aometimos  more.  The  managers  of  such  schools  have  several  sources 
of  income.  On  joining  the  school  a  boy  offers  from  Cd  to  2t.  (Re.  J  - 
Re.  1)  and  a  cocounut  to  Sara.svati,  the  goddess  of  learning.  ']'he 
usual  rate  of  foos  varies  from  3</.  to  1*.  (2-8  an^MM)  a  month  accord- 
iogto  tho  moans  of  the  pupil's  parents.  The  master  generally  gives 
two  holidays,  on  the  first  and  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  on 
these  days  he  receives  from  each  pupil  a  betelunt,  a  quarter  of  an 
antia  and  a  handful,  or  phaxki,  of  grain.  When  a  boy  had 
finished  the  tf  n'ou  tables  he  is  generally  promoted  lo  the 

class  of  copy,  writers.     On  promotion  ho  pays  the  master  a 

feo  of  from  2*.  to  4k.  (Re.  I  -  Ra.  2).  These  promotions  are  made  on 
lucky  days  such  as  tho  Now  Year's  Day  (March-  April  or  October - 
November),  the  tenth  of  tho  first  half  of  Ashvin  (August-September), 
and  Mnkar  Sankraiif  (12tl)  Jaunary).  On  tho  occasion  of  the  thread 
or  marriage  ceremony  of  one  of  the  pupils  tho  tf*ai;her  claima  a 
present  of  a  turban  and  a  pair  of  waistclotha.     r  Mom  stay  at 

these  schools  after  they  aro  6fteen,  and  most  of  l  ,  Is  are  under 
ton  or  twelve.  Girls  do  not  attend  private  schools.  Boys  of  from 
six  to  eight  or  nine  are  taught  the  multiplication  tables,  and  after- 
wards learn  to  write  by  tracing  letters  on  a  s&sded  board.  The 
boat  of  these  private  schools  teach  their  pupils  to  read  current 
Mardthi  or  Modi  fluently  and  write  it  clearly,  and  give  them  extreme 
akill  in  mental  arithmetic.  The  boys  go  to  the  teacher's  dwellings. 
If  his  house  is  small  tho  master  hires  or  procures  a  place  for  his 
school. 

Two  weekly  Marflthi  papers  are  published  in  Naaik  town,  the  Kdsik 
Vritta  or  Ndsik  News  of  ten  and  the  Ganga  Lafuiri  or  the  Ganges* 
Waves  of  three  years'  standing.  Both  are  poorly  conducted  on 
single  sheets  and  cost  subscribers  is.  (Ra.  2)  a  year  if  paid  in  advance, 
and  6*.  (Rs.  3)  if  paid  in  arrears.  The  circulation  of  each  of  the 
two  papers  is  below  100  copies.  Other  papers  have  from  time  to 
time  been  started  in  Nasik,  but  all  have  failed  from  want  of  supporL 

JJesides  the  Ndsik  Native  General  Library,  which  was  established 
in  1810,  there  are  three  libraries,  one  at  Yeola  which  was  begun  in 
18(3(5  iind  two  in  M^legaou,  tho  Camp  Library  opened  in  1853  and 
tho  Town  Library  in  186p.  There  are  also  two  reading-rooms  at 
Binnar  and  at  Dindori.  Tlie  Njisik  Library  is  accommodated  in  the 
Collector's  office  which  was  formerly  the  Peshwa's  palace.  Betkides 
some  vernacular  papers,  the  library  subscribes  for  the  two  Bi'mhny_ 
dailies  and  has  about  2000  books,  English  and  ven 
Subscriptions  varying  from  W.  to  6s.  (Re.i  -  Rs.  3)  amount  (■ 


£5  ( '  a  montli,  and  tlio  local  inunn  a  yearly  grant 

of  L  i      i      1 1)0) .]   Thu  charges  amount  to  j  vs.  GOO)  a  year. 

The   Yeola  Library  is  held  in  a  hired  building,     it  sabacribes  for 
several    vernacular    papers    and    has  about  400   volumes,  mostly 
vernacular.     The  subscriptioua  vary  from  3d.  to  2«.  (Re.J  -  Re.  1) 
a  mouth  and  yield   about  £12    (Ra.  120)   a  year,  the  municipality 
paying  a  yearly  grant  of  £.6  (lis.  60)  .1  Tho  churges  come  to  about 
£10  (Ra.  100).     The  Aldlegattn  Camp -liibrary   is  held  in  a  Govern- 
raeut  building.     At  startiug,  besides  presents  of  books  from  English 
officers,  the  library  had  a  donation  of  £5  (Ra.  50)  from  Lord  Falk- 
land, the  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  two  donations  of  £20  (Rs.  200) 
and  £2.5  2».  (Rs.  261)  from  European  and  Native  residents  of  the 
camp.     Tho  library  subscribes  for  some  weekly  papers,  English  and 
vernacular,  and  has  about  1100  volumes,  mostly  English  and  u  few 
vernacular.     Thehbrary  has  a  yearly  income  of  about  £12  (Rs.  120), 
which  ia  solely  derived  from  monthly  subscriptions  which  vary  from 
Qd.  to  2s.  (Re.i  -  Re.  I).    The  charges  amount  to  about  £9  (Rs.QO) 
a  year.     TTie  M£legaon  City  Library  is  held  in  a  hired  house.     It  had 
a  building  of  its  own  which  was  destroyed  by  the  1872  floods. 
The  Iibi"ary  subscribes  for  a  few   veraacular  newspapers,  and  has 
about  300  volumes,  most  of  them  presented  by  Mr.  U.  r .  Sheppard, 
C.S.,  who  was  the  First  Aaaistivnt  Collector  of  Khdudcsh  when  tho 
library  was  started.     Monthly  subscriptions  ranging  from  Hd.  to  2s. 
(lio.;J  -  Re.  1)  yield  a  yearly  income  of  about  £40  (Rs.  400),  and  tho 
Mdlegaon  municipality  pays  a  yearly  grant  of  £3  12«.  (Rs.  30).     The 
charges  amount  to  about  £10  (Rs.  lOOJ.     The  Sinnar  Reading-room 
started  in  1874  subscribes  for  eight  weekly  papers;  the  library 
contains  about  fifty   volumes.     The  yearly   income  of  about  £15 
(Rs.  loO)   is   derived    from   monthly    subscriptions   and   a    yearly 
municipal  grant  of  £2  8^.  (Rs.  24).     The  charges  amount  to   about 
£12  (Rs.  120).     The  Dindori   reading   room  contains  about  fifty 
volumes  and  has  got  about  twenty  subscribers,  the  average  yearly 
income  being  £4  (Rs.  40)  and  the  expenditure  £3  I'lv.  (Ra.36). 

Several  societies  or  sahhda  have  been  started  in  N<isilc  The 
l^d*ik  Survajanik  Sabha  or  Public  Society  was  started  on  the  loth 
of  May  186f),  under  tho  influence  of  the  Poona  Society  of  the  same 
name.  Fortv-two  names  were  originally  registered  na  members, 
but  the  number  has  since  fallen  to  thirty-one.  The  subscription  of 
the   members   is   supposed  to  represent  one   tli   "  ■me.     ITie 

society  met  regularly  for  about  a  year  and  twice  ;  .  d  Govern- 

ment on  municipal  matters.  There  was  a  slight  revival  of  interest 
in  October  1880.  With  this  exception,  since  1870,  the  existence  of 
the  society  has  been  little  more  than  nominal. 

On  the  7th  April  1875,  three  Deccan  Brahmans  went  from  Niisik 
to  Sinnar  and  per.Huaded  1518  of  the  Sinuar  people  to  form  a  public 
society,  sdrvajanik  sahha,  and  sign  a  paper  makiug  this  society  their 
^  agents.  Of  the  1518  persons,  who  signed  the  paper,  ia8  were 
^B  chosen  members.  No  additions  have  since  been  made.  Tho 
^L^nembers  ai*e  all  Hindus,  chiefly  Brahmans,  pleaders,  merchants,  and 
^^^Kge  landlioldera.  The  yearly  expenditure  which  amounts  to  about 
^^fcS  (Rs.  60)  is  met  by  subscription.     There  ia  a  standing  committee. 
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and  quarterly  general  meetings  are  held.  The  society  petitioned 
Government  in  1876  against  the  Revenue  Jurisdiction  Bill,  and  in 
favour  of  repairing  the  Sinnar  town  walls.  It  is  said  to  have  no  local 
influence. 

On  the  1 5th  June  1880,  a  Landlord's  Well  wishing  Society,  Indmddr 
Eitechhu  Sabha,  was  started  at  N^ik.  The  objects  of  the  societ 
are  stated  to  be  to  consider  the  orders  relating  to  the  holders  of  lai 
and  other  state  grants,  and  lay  their  grievances  before  Government ; 
to  suggest  changes  for  the  benefit  of  these  clasaea ;  and  to  give 
advice  to  landholders  and  grant-holders.  The  society  numbers 
forty-five  members,  most  of  whom  are  local  land  and  grant  holders. 
The  objects  of  the  society  are  carried  out  by  a  snb-committee  which 
meets  once  a  fortnight.  The  expenses  amount  to  £3  (Rs.  30)  a 
year.  They  are  met  by  contributions  from  four  of  the  members. 
The  society  has  thrice  petitioned  Government,  against  section  85  of 
the  Bombay  Land  Revenue  Code,  against  the  levy  of  Local  Funds 
Cesa  from  the  holders  of  grant  or  i«aw  lands,  and  in  favour  of 
allowing  the  holders  of  alienated  villages  to  name  their  own  village 
officers. 

The  Ndsik  Elocution  Society  or  VahtrUva  Sahha  was  started  on 
the  25th  of  August  1878,  at  Nasik,  by  some  of  the  leading  people 
of  the  town.  The  object  of  the  society  ia  to  encourage  public 
speaking  by  giving  prizes  to  good  Mardthi  speakers.  Two  or  three 
subjects,  political  social  or._££li§iQi)[^^tt^^u^unced  every  year  bj 
the  secretary,  and  candidates  are  invitc^(^peMB||i|UlfiAUbjects  ati 
a  public  meeting  to  be  held  two  months  after  the  issm 
A  committee  of  five  members  chosen  from  the  audience  deci( 
merits  of  the  speakers,  and  prizes  of  from  £2  16».  to  £3  10*.  (Rs.  28^^ 
Ra.  35)  are  given  to  the  successful  competitors.  The  necessary- 
funds  are  raised  by  private  yearly  subscriptions,  and  the  subscribers 
are  considered  members  of  the  Sabha  for  the  time  being. 

On  the  9th  May  1880,  a  literary  society  called  the  Girvdn  Pari^ha^i 
or  Sanskrit  Society  was  established  by  Mr.  Shivrdm  Rdmkrishna 
with  the  object  of  raising  a  class  of  fluent  Sanskrit  speakers.  The 
society  consists  of  a  President,  two  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries, 
and  eight  permanent  members.  A  meeting  is  held  on  the  first  day 
of  every  Hindu  month  at  which  Sanskrit  only  is  spoken.  At  each 
meeting  the  President  chooses  a  theme  for  the  next  meeting.' 
Candidates  who  are  willing  to  speak  on  the  proposed  theme  send  in 
their  names,  and,  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  four  members  form  a 
committee  and  assign  a  certain  number  of  marks  to  each  speaker. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  marks  are  shown  to  the  President 
who  gives  a  prize  to  the  speaker  to  whom  the  largest  nuniber  of 
marks  has  been  awarded.  The  meetings  of  the  society  are  popular 
and-^iiccessful,  and  have  revived  the  interest  in  Sanskrit  which  had] 
nearly^od  out.*^ 

V. 

»  8o  far  nine  thftlio  have  been  chosen  :  (1)A  description  of  tbeGkuges  ;  (2)  Satui. 
krit  Grammar  ;  (3)  A  brief  description  of  the  BhdralUja  TiriMa  or  BAored  wAtem  of 
ladi»  •  (4)  A  BrihmAn'a  Daily  Duties ;  (5)  Hindu  Shistnu  ;  (6)  Falw  evideooe  ;  (7j  Th« 
use  of  knowledge ;  (8)  The  Life  of  Sh»BkimUjhAry» ;  {9)  Wh»t  ii  Troth  ♦ 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

HEALTH. 

NisiK  13  ono  of  tlio  healthiest  districts  iu  Western  InfUa.     The 
tern  parts   are  subject  to   groat  varieties  of  temperature,  tUo 
lermometor  occasionally  falling  bolovr  the  freezing  point  in  January 
Pebrnary  and  rising  to  100  in  April  and  May.     Over  the  whole 
atrict   the   average  yearly   maxim iitn   temperature  is   about   83° 
irxd  the  minimum  about  68  .     The  rainfall  is  heavy  in  the  hilly  tracts 
the   west,  moderate  in  the   centre,  and   uncertain  and  scanty 
the     east.     Westerly   winds   prevail   during   the   hot   weather 
[arch -May)  and  in  the  rainy  season   (Juno- October),  and  north- 
east and  north  winds  during  the  cold  months  (November -March). 

The  commonest  and  most  fatal  disease  is  fever,  sometimes  of  a 

malignant    type.^     Next    to   fevers   the   chief  diseases   are   bowel 

l^^^mplaints,  bronchitis,  and  skin  diseases.     Except  that  guinea-worm 

^H[  common  during  the  rainy  months,  nothing  has  been  recorded  of 

^Khe  other  forms  oi  local  disease. 

^^  Fever,  which  is  most  common  after  the  close  of  the  rainy  season 
(October-November),  is  the  great  endemic  disease  causing  more  than 
ifty  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths.  The  type  of  fever  is  almost 
Iways  intermittent  at  the  beginning,  and  in  ordinary  cases  remains 
itermittent  throughout  the  attack  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
of  fever  often  follow  one  another,  till  the  patient  is  reduced 
jat  weakness  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  followed 
attack  of  inflamraatioh  of  the  lungs  or  bowels.  In  tho 
'^vere  seizures  the  fever  spasms  quickly  change  into  low 
continual  fever,  under  which  the  patient  rapidly  sinks  to  coma  and 
death.  MtJarial  fevers  are  commoner  than  might  be  expected  in  a 
district  so  free  from  marshes  or  large  tracts  of  forest.^  Of  145,989 
or  a  yearly  average  of  11,230  deaths  from  fever  during  the  thirteen 
.  years  ending  1881,  there  were  358+  deaths  in  1869,  5G66  in  1870, 
^788  in  lS7i,  12,429  in  1872,  9070  in  1873,  8501  in  1874,  11,167  in 
K875,  12,008  iu  187(3,  14,899  in  1877,  21,360  iu  1878,  11,709  in 
B879,  11,481  in  1880,  and  lG,327in  1881, 

^B    Of  19,544  or  a  yearly  average  of  about  1503  deaths  from  bowel 
l^pomplaints  during  the  thirteen  years  ending  1881,  there  were  983 


n 


»  The  »cconnt  of  diaea?.  -   "■• '  '-pidemicd  haa  been   compiled  from  infortnAtion 

lied  by  Ilouorary  Assi  on  B.  Burn. 

u  Dr.   Ltiith'a  opiiiiuu  t  .uoe  nf  inalAria  is  due  to  the  layer  of  trap  that 

dffliea  the  thin  sorfaoc  coating  of  gravel  and  soil.  The  underlying  tock  prevent* 
le  wator  from  draining  and  leavoa  »  sodden  surface  aoil,  which  under  the  lofluonco 
A  hot  sun  broods  »  heavy  malarious  heat, 
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deaths  in  I860,  1181  in  1870,  1748  in  1871,  1950  in  1872,  1100  in 
1873,  1^37  in  1874,  1710  in  1875,  1030  in  1876,  1764  in  1877,2010 
in  1878,  1122  in  1879,  1201  in  1880,  und  1791  in  1881. 

During  tlie  thirtettn  years  ending  1881  only  two  years  1873  and 
1874  have  been  free  from  cholera.  In  the  remaining  eleven  years 
the  number  of  deaths  averaged  107H  or  l(i9  per  1000.  The 
epidemic  was  fiercest  in  1875  when  there  wore  2812  deaths  or  3*83 
per  1000,  and  mildest  in  1870  when  there  were  fifty- thi'ee  deaths 
or  0-09  per  1000.     The  details  are  : 

Nd«ii  CftoUrn,  1S69-18S1. 
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In  1881,  when  there  wore  1401  or  44- 61  per  cent  deaths  out  of 
8275  attacks,  the  district  was  free  from  cholera  until  the  yist  of 
July,  when  a  case  was  reported  from  tl 

that  day  there  were  14  attacks  and  3  deaths.  In  August 
were  f>77  attacks  and  476  deaths.  In  September  cholera  continue< 
unabated,  disappearing  only  in  Yeola  and  causing  420  deaths  oul 
of  1096  attacks.  In  October  though  it  disappeared  from  Igatpuri 
sub-division  and  M^legaon  cantonment  it  reappeared  in  Yeola 
causing  503  deaths  out  of  1 106  attacks.  In  November  there  was  a 
Buddon  decrease  though  it  continued  in  five  sub-divisions  causing 
69  deaths  out  of  82  attacks.  The  last  case  occurred  in  Nampur  in 
Bdgliln  on  the  30th  of  November.  Of  147  affected  by  cholera  out 
of  1629,  one  was  in  July,  39  in  August,  59  in  September,  47  in 
October,  and  one  in  November. 

Since  the  beginning  of  British  rule  cholera  has  from  time  to  time 
broken  out  with  more  or  less  sevoiity  in  the  town  of  Ndsik.  Its 
impure  water-supply,  its  low-lying  and  crowded  quarters  cut  off 
from  the  breeze,  and  the  frequent  arrivals  of  unhe-althy  pilgrims 
make  Ndsik  specially  liable  to  attacks  of  cholera.  The  severest 
outbreaks  on  record  were  in  1819-20,  1829-30,  and  in  1888-39, 
Besides  those  specially  fatal  outbreaks,  the  Nasik  hospital  returns 
show  that  in  fourteen  years^  cholera  was  epidemic,  and  that  in  two 
more  (1857  and  1 868)  sporadic  cases  occuircd.  In  the  fourteen  years 
when  It  was  epidemic,  cholera  has  broken  out  twice  in  January, 
once  m  February,  t>vice  in  April,  three  times  in  May,  twice  in  June, 
once  in  July,  ouce  in  August,  and  once  in  September.  The  disease 
seems  never  to  have  appeared  in  March,  October,  November,  or 
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December.  But,  at  one  time  ui  uuhIum,  h  has  prevailed  daring 
every  month  of  the  year  J  in  June  nine  times,  in  May  eight  times, 
in  July  seven  times,  in  February  and  Apnl  four  times,  in  January 
three  times,  in  Aliirch,  Aug-u8t  and  September  twice,  and  in 
October,  November  and  December,  onco. 

In  18-iC  there  were  1410  deaths,  about  2000  in  1854,  and  about 
280  m  l.S<>0.  Since  1870  a  more  accurate  record  has  been  kept  of 
the  progrcas  of  the  different  epidemics.  In  1871,  between  the  28th 
April  and  the  5th  July,  there  wore  13 1  seizures  and  45  deatha  In 
1872  cholera  ap{.tearod  on  the  25th  January  and  lasted  till  the 
24th  February.  It  broke  out  again  on  the  7th  of  May  and  continued 
till  the  28t,h  of  August.  In  both  outbreaks  there  were  altogether 
441  seizures  aud  185  deaths.  The  NAsik  hospital  returns  for  the 
eight  years  ending  1882  record  11  cases  and  5  deaths  in  1875,  2 
cases  aud  2  deaths  in  187G,  24  cases  and  11  deaths  in  1877,  25  cases 
and  9  deaths  in  1878,  no  cases  in  1879  and  1S80,  70  cases  and  9 
deaths  in  1S81,  and  1  10  cases  and  38  deaths  in  1882. 

In  all  these  outbreaks  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  the  true 
Asiatic  malignant  cholera,  though  the  later  outbreaks,  perhaps  from 
the  greater  caro  paid  to  the  cleanness  of  the  town,  have  been  some- 
what mild.     The  attacks  have   been  slightly  more  frequent  in    the 
hot  months  than  at  other  seasons.     The  heat  aud  the  scanty  supply 
of  water  may  have  been  predisposing  causes ;    but  the  difference 
has  not  been  sufficiently  marked   to  prove  that  the  hot   weather 
specially  favours  the  ilisease.     Except  a  few  sporadic  cases,  the  town 
hits  at  times  been  altogether  free  from  cholera  for  one,  two,  and 
even  four  years.     From   August   18(>9    till  April  1871  cholera  was 
nnknown.     On  the  28th  of  April  1871  a  case  occurred  and  was  traced 
to  travellers  returning  from  Pandharpur,  whore  cholera  had  prevailed 
in  Uio    previous  Noveruber.     The  cause    of  the  two   outbreaks  in 
18/2  could  not  bo   distinctly  traced.     But  an  examination  of  the 
death  reports  of  the  different  sub-divisions  showed  that  cholera  had 
prevailed    more    or   less  from   the  time  of  its    introdtjotion   from 
Pandharpur  in  November  1870  to  November  1872,  when  it  entirely 
ceased.     As  far  as  has  been  observed,  cholera  attacks  all  classes  in 
all  parts  of  the  town,  thutjgh  on  the  whole  the  poor  sufifer  most.     In 
the  outbreak   between  the  14th  of  May  and  2t]th  of  July   1846    in 
a  population  of  23,091,  of  1050  seizures  1440  were  fatal  or  8'4  'per 
cent  of  attacks  and  &2  per  cent  of  deaths.     In   the  1871  outbreak 
in   a   population   of   22,878,   of  134  seizures    45    were  fatal,  or  a 
percentage    of    06    of    attacks,  and   0-2  of  deaths.     In  1872,  in  a 
population  of  22,430,  of  441  soizurca  185  wore  fatal  or  nearly  2  per 
cent  of  attacks  and  0"1  per  cent  of  deaths, 

After  cholera  tho  It^ading  epidemics  are  small-pox,  measles,  and 
hoopmg  cough.  Since  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  district  baa 
probably  never  been  free  from  small-pox.  Of  7071,  or  a  yearly 
average  of  541  deaths  from  smalUpox  during  the  thirteen  years 
ending  1881,  there  were  68  deaths  in  1869,  64  in  1870,  164  in  1871 
2152  in  1872,  170  in  1873,  48  in  1874,  39  in  1H75,  872  in  1876* 
3431  m  1877,  53  in  1878,  5  in  1879,  1  in  is'so.  nn-l  4  iu  jgsi  * 
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Htvipinjf  cough  occasionally  prevails,  and  cases  are  somotimes 
bmught  to  the  N^ik  dispensary.  But,  as  far  aa  is  kuown^  the 
dise*a30  does  not  occur  in  a  severe  forru. 

In  ca»©8  of  fovcr  the  usual  treatment  by  native  practitioners  is, 
at  the  bei^nning  of  the  attack,  if  the  fover  is  slight,  to  prescribe 
about  four  ounces  of  warm  waf-or  m  throe  dosos  to  produce  diaphoresis 
and  lower  the  system.  After  this  about  eight  ounces  of  a  decoction 
of  rlHijHX  Solauum  ii  roots,  kutki  Picorrhiza  kurroo,  ginger, 

gulcei  Tioospijnv  >  i,  and  roots  of  the  castor-oil  plant  are 

prescribed  twice  a  day.  In  severe  fevers  no  medicine  ia  given  for 
nine  days,  and  no  food  or  drink  except  gruel  and  warm  water.  On 
the  tenth  day  the  same  decoction  is  administered  as  in  cases  of 
slight  fever.  If  coma  sots  in  red  hot  irons  are  applied  to  the 
temples.  In  casos  of  bronchitis  one- fourth  part  of  a  croton-sood 
8teej)od  in  cow's  urine  is  taken  to  open  the  bowels.  After  this 
about  fourouncosof  a  decoction  made  of  riugni  roots,  o/ittZxa  Justicia 
va«ic-a,  and  j/ii/tv/  are  prescribed  thrice  a  day,  and  sour  or  oily 
articled  of  ft»od  are  forbidden.  For  diarrhtua  small  quantities  of 
ndgarinotUit  or  the  roots  of  Cyperus  rotund  us,  indrajav  or  the  seeds 
of  Wrightia  puljescens,  the  tender  leaves  of  btil  yEgle  marmelos, 
honey,  shcvari  Buuibnx  mabtbarict*  gum,  and  rihiii/ft  Griinloa 
tomontosn,  llowers  aro  niixe^l  aud  taken  in  eunls  thrico  a  day  with  a 
little  molassos.  In  cases  of  dysentery  the  treatment  begins  with  a 
dosn  of  i-astor-oil  aiui  ginger  tea.  Then  the  roots  of  knda  Wrightia 
antidyseutoriea,  (ho  teudor  leaves  of  hrl,  u/tgarmoiha,  aud  vala  or  the 
spathy  leaves  of  Audroixjgon  citratus  are  pounded  aud  made  into 
small  pills  which  are  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  patient's 
diet  is  confined  to  rice,  pulse,  and  curry  mixed  with  Icokam  Garcinia 
purpurou.  For  cholera,  garlic,  cumiji-seod,  saiiidhav  or  rock-salt, 
bl.K^kj)opper,  yimpli  or  the  fruit  of  Piper  longa,  and  asafcetida  are 
mixed  and  made  into  pills  aud  taken  with  lime-juice.  Oue  or  two 
of  these  pills  am  given  daily,  or  of tener  if  necessary.  Hot  bricks  are 
applied  and  the  body  is  rubbed  with  ginger  powder.  The  drink  is  a 
decoction  of  vavdwg  Embellica  ribes  seeds. 

In  1881,  besides  the  civil  hospital  at  Niisik,  there  were  seven 
dispensaries,  oneeachatM^legaon,  Yeola,  Dindori,  Sinnar,  Bat-ana  in 
Baglan,  Pimpalgaon  inNiphdd,andPciut.  All  ofthese,  except  the  Yeola 
dispensary,  have  special  buildings.  In  1881, 46,836  persons  compared 
with  48,752  in  the  previous  year  were  treated  in  the  hospital  aud 
dispensaries.  Of  the  whole  number  386  were  in-door  and  46,450 
out-door  patients  against  340  in-door  and  48,403  out-door  in  1880. 
The  cost  was  £1744  6«.  (Rs.  17,443). 

The  NAsik  civil  hospital  was  established  in  1840.  In  1881  the  chief 
diseases  were  intestinal  worms,  skin  diseases,  malarious  fevers, 
syphilis,  dysentery,  and  diarrhcea.  Cholera  appeared  in  August, 
September  and  October,  and  out  of  70  cases  9  died.  The  number 
treated  was  8631  out-dour  aud  260  in-door  patients.  The  cost  wafl 
«838  0«.  (Rs.  8383). 


^ 


Tho  M/ilegaon  dispensary  was  eatablished  in  1869.  The  boilding 
is  in  go«jd  repair.  In  1881  the  chief  diseases  were  malariooa 
fevers,  skin  diseases,  bowel  complaints,  and  eye  and  lung  diseasea. 
Cholera  exiated  in  an  epidemic  form  from  July  to  November. 
The  number  treated  waa  6780  out-door  and  7  in-door  patients.  The 
or-    was  £164  16s.  (Rs.  1648). 

ae  Yeola  dispensary  was  established  in  1868  in  a  hired  building, 

I  is  in  good  repair.     In  1881  the  chief  diseases  were  malarious 

vera,  skin  diseases,  respiratory  affections,  ophthalmia,  and  bowel 

xtmplaiuts.     The  only  epidemic  was  an  outbreak  of  hooping  cough. 

The  number  of  persons  treated  was  7434,  all  out-patients,  against 

10,504  in  the  previous  year.     The  cost  was  £170  is.  (Rs.  1702). 

The  Dindori  dispensary  was  established  in  1872.  The  building 
is  in  good  repair,  but  quarters  for  the  hospital  assistant  and  a  dead- 
house  are  much  required.  In  1881  the  chief  diseases  were  ophthalmia, 
malarious  fevers,  skin  diseases,  bowel  complaints,  and  lung  and  throat 
affections.  Cholera  prevailed  in  September  and  October.  113 
children  were  successfully  vaccinated ;  and  4480  out-door  and  20 
in-door  patients  were  treated.    The  coat  was  £95  10*.  (Rs.  956). 

The  Sinnar  dispensary  was  established  in  1873.  The  building  is 
in  good  repair.  In  1881  the  prevailing  diseases  were  intestinal 
worms,  malarious  fevers,  and  skin  disetises.  4705  out-door  and 
eleven  in-door  patients  were  treated.  The  cost  was  £136  12«. 
1366). 

le  Satdna  dispensary  was  opened  in  1875.  The  building  is  well 
mtnated  and  in  good  order.  In  1881  the  chief  diseases  were 
malariuus  fevers,  ophthalmia,  skin  diseases,  bow^  complaints,  and 
lung  and  throat  affections.  Cholera  prevailed  in  an  epidemic  form  in 
September  and  October,  and  out  of  398  cases  152  proved  fatal.  4566 
out-door  and  40  in-door  patients  were  treated.  The  cost  was 
£87  10«.  (R3.878). 

The  Pimpalgaon  dispensary  was  established  in  1 879.  The  building 
is  in  good  order.  In  1881  the  chief  diseases  were  malarious  fevers, 
worms,  ophthalmia,  and  skin  diseases.  1 76  children  were  vaccinated ; 
and  S056  out-door  and  33  in-door  patients  were  treated  against  7668 
and  20  in  the  previous  year.     The  cost  was  £144  IGs.  (Ra.  1448), 

The  Peint  dispensary  was  established  in  1863.  The  building  is 
in  good  order,  but  a  latrine  and  a  dead-house  are  required.  In  1881 
the  chief  diseases  were  intestinal  worms,  malarious  fevers,  skin 
diseases,  and  ophthalmia.  There  was  no  epidemic.  91  children 
were  vaccinated  ;  and  1700  out-door  and  15  in-door  patients  were 
treated  against  2494  and  32  in  the  previous  year.  The  cost  was 
£106  10«.  (Rs.  1065). 

According  to  the  1881  census  returns,  3716  (males  1952,  females 
1764)  persons  or  '47  per  cent  of  the  population  were  infirm.  Of  the 
total  number,  3397  (males  1774,  females  1623)  were  Hindus,  149 
(males  87,  females  02)  were  Musalmans,  10  Christians,  and  160 
came  under  the  head  of  Others.  Of  3716,  the  total  number  of 
infirm  persona,  159  (males  102,  females  57)  or  428  per  cent  were 
of  unsound  mind,  2455  (males  1140,  females  1315)  or  6604  per  cent 
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I' 2 11  ro-varcinations,  compared  with  14j845   primary  vaccinations  in      Chapter' 
186I.l-70j  when  no  re-vaccinatiou  was  carried  ou.     In  1881-S2  out  of  Health. 

18,984  infants  available  for  vaccination  13^221  were  vaccinated, 
^^e  following  abstract  shows  the  chief  points  of  interest  connected 
ith  the  age  and  the  race  of  the  personss  vaccinated  : 

Ndaii  Vaecinalion,  1880. 
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In  1881-82  the  total  cost  of  these  operations  was  £756  16*. 
(lis.  7568)  or  about  8f(i.  (5J  annas)  for  each  successful  case.  The 
~  itire   charge  was  made  up  of  the  following   items  :  Supervision 

]d  inspection  £383  18a.  (Rs.  3830),  establishment  £360  8». 
(Rs.  3004),  and  contingencies  £12  \^8.  (Rs.  125).  Of  these,  the 
supervising  and  inspecting  charges  were  wholly  met  from  provincial 
funds.     Of    the    rest    the    expense    of    £346  Gx.  (Rs.    3463)  on 

icount  of  rural  vaccinators  was  borne  by  the  local  funds  of  the 
Afferent  sub-divisions,  while  in  Nslsik  the  municipaUty  paid  the  sum 
£26  12.V.  (Rs.  26G)  for  the  services  of  the  town  vaccinator. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  thirteen  years  ending  1881,  aa 
lowu  in  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's  yearly  reports,  is  211,695  or  an 
Lveragp  yearly  mortality  of  16,284,  or,  according  to  the  1881  census, 
M  2()H  percent  of  the  whole  population.  Of  the  average  number  of 
tcaths,  11,230  or  69  ■()  per  cent  were  returned  as  due  to  fevers,  1078 
)r  6'62  per  cent  to  cholera,  544  or  3*4  per  cent  to  small-pox,  1503  or 
'23  per  cent  to  bowel  complaints,  and  1919  or  11*78  per  cent  to 
liscellaneous  diseases.  Deaths  from  violence  or  accidents  averaged 
175  or  1*07  per  cent  of  the  average  mortality  of  the  district.  Of  160 
loatbs  from  violence  and  accidents  in  1881,  ninety-one  were  caused 
)y  drowning,  four  of  them  suicidal,  seventy-four  accidental  and 
thirteen  otherwise  ;  one  was  by  poisoning ;  five  were  by  hanging ; 
six  by  wounding  j  four  caused  by  wild  beasts ;  twepty-one  by 
snake  bites,  and  thirty-two  by  other  causes.  Of  21,562  or  2*76 
jr  cent  deaths  in  1881,  the  greatest  number,  2698,  was  in  the 
lonth  of  October  and  the  least,  1208,  in  March.  Of  the  wholo 
lumber,  4211  or  19  53  were  under  one  year,  7634  or  35'40 
>etween  one  and  twenty  years,  2135  or  9"90  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  19.">9  or  909  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  1655  or  7'68 
between  forty  and  fifty,  1702  or  7*89  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and 
2266  or  10"51  above  sixty  years.  During  the  eleven  years  ending 
1881,  the  number  of  births  was  returned  at  198,706,  or  an  average 
nearly  birth-rate  of  18,046  or,  according  to  tho  1881  oensuSj  2 '3 1 
per  cent  of  the  population.    The  details  are  : 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

SUB- DIVISIONS/ 

Maleeaon,  in  the  north-east,  the  largest  sub-division  in  the 
district,'  IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pinipalner  and  Dhulia,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Dhulia  and  Ch^hsgaon  sub-divisions  of  Khdndesh  ; 
on  the  south-east  and  south  by  Ndndgaon  and  Chandor ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Kalvan  and  Baglan.  Its  area  is  about  775  square  miles. 
In  1881  its  population  was  78,498  or  101  to  the  square  mile,  and  its 
land  revenue  £19,971  (Rs.  1,99,710). 

NOf  the  775  square  miles,  all  of  which  have  been  surveyed  in 
etail,  thirty-iive  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages. 
Tie  rest,  according  to  the  revenue  survey,  contains  348,117  acres 
i  or  73-52  per  cent  of  arable  land ;  55,728  or  11*77  percent  of 
unarable  land;  53,809  or  11*30  per  cent  of  grass  or  kurnn;  and 
15,880  or  3'35  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams. 
From  the  348,117  acres  of  arable  land,  11,634  have  to  be  taken 
on  account  of  alienated  land  in  Government  villages.  Of  the 
balance  of  336,483  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government 
land,  226,984  or  67*45  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1881. 

North  of  the  Giraa.  which  runs  from  west  to  east  by  the  central 
[,town  of  M^legaon,  the  sub-division  is  hijly,  much  of  it  covered  with 
ijan,   Hardwickia   binata.       Sonth    of  thp  Gima,  except  a   few 
all  bare  hills  near  the  Chdndor  boundary,  it  is  flat  and  tree- 
ess.     Most  of  the  land  in  the  centre  and  south  is  tilled,  but  in  the 
north  there  is   little  cultivation,  some  of  the  villages  being  almost 
.deserted   because   of  their  feverish   climate  and  poor  soil.     There 
are  three  chief  ranges  of  hills,  in  the  north,  in  the  centre,  and  in  the 
south.     The  noi'thern  range  is  horseshoe- shaped  and  rises  abruptly 
to  a  height  of  about  600  feet.     To  the  east  is  a  conical  hill  of 
equal  height,  on  which  stands  the  fort  of  Galna.     Except  a  cart-road 
r  the  Gdlua  fort,  the  only  path  across  the  hills  northwards  to 
ndesh  is  a  difficult  track  along  a  ravine  through  the  villages  of 
ilhttdgaon  and  Kokani   in  the  extreme    north-west.     The   central 
range,  three  or  four  miles  south  of  the  Bori,  crosses  the  whole  sub- 
division from  west  to  east.     The  hills  are  equally  steep  with  the 
northern  range  and  are  passable  for  carts  in  only  two  places,  in  the 
west  at  Garhegaon  on  the  Mdlegaon-Surat  road,  and  in  the  east  at 
Daliidi   on   the  road  from  MAlegaon  to  Gdlua.     From  the  middle 
of  this  second  range  a   winding  line  of  low  hilla,  about  100  feet 
high,  stref^ches  south-east  to  the  Gima,  then  turns  along  the  Girna 


I  Tfae  sections  on  Aspect,  Climate,  and  Wat«r  bftve  been  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  L. 
CbM-les.  C.S.,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Cooke,  C.S. 
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Mdlegaou  is  well  supphe<l  w 
It  being  crossed  by  rivers  and  a 
Bm^  the  north  with  its  tribute 
with  Its  tributaries  the  Momin,  the" 
iTie  Bon  enters  from  TilgUn  T 
and  flows  east  alou;>  the  valley  i 
It  18  a  small  river,  with  a  sandy  be 
below  the  aurrounding  country,  i 

tho  B%lda  Sahyji,iris,  about  fift 
bonndary,  and  receives  several  fi 
division.  It  flows  from  west  to  ea« 
aob-divmion,  along  a  wide  bed  in  s 
and  generally  from  ten  to  fifty  feet 
country.  It  has  n  considerable  str 
rams  the  floods  rise  suddenly  and  to 
damagmg  tho  villager  on  its  banks 
tbenveria  crossed  by  a  bridge  a 
xto  feedera,  tho  ^^^^enters  fro 


were  bnilt  in  1876-77  out  of  local  funds,  as  famino  works,  but  for 
want  of  proper  wnsto-weira  many  of  them  have  burst.  Besides 
these  there  were,  in  1881-82,  1440  wells,  of  which  78  were  with 
stejis  and  13G2  without  steps,  10  dams,  6  dhekudis  or  water-lifts, 
and  19  ponds. 

Fifty-four  villages  of  this  sub-division,  which  till  1 869  formed  part 
of  Khandesh,  were  in  174Li  given  by  the  Peshwa  to  Gopdlrav  Shivdev 
with  the  title  of  Rd.je  Bahadur  of  Malegaon.  They  continued  in  his 
family  till  the  cession  of  KhAndesh  in  1818,  when  some  of  the 
villages  were  resumed  Tjy  the  British  ;  the  rest  were  resumed  in  1849. 

Unlike  the  other  sub-divisions  of  Nasik,  Mdlegaon  forms  a  single 

group  of  144  vdlages,  all  of  which  were  surveyed  and  settled  iu 

1800-07.     The  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with  those 

of  the  ye^T  before,  show  a  rise  iu  the  occupied  area  of  •3;i,S23  acres, 

in  the  waste  of  103,229  acres,  in  remissions   of  £3030   (Rs.  30,300), 

and  in   collections   of  £308  (Rs.  3080)  or  2'3  per  cent.     Compared 

"with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  the  figures  of  the  year 

of  settlement  show  a  rise  iu  the  occupied  area  of  57,738  acres,  in  tho 

iweaste  of  86,434  acros,»   in  remissions  of  £2957  (Ra.  29,570),  and  in 

collections    of   £3100    (Rs.  31,000)  or  29-3  per  cent.     The  average 

>f  the  twelve  years  since  the  survey  settlement,  com|)ared  with  the 

u"verage  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  settlement,  shows  a  rise 

rj  tho  occupied  area  of  73,008  acres,  in  the  waste  of  72,851  acres,  in 

^emissions  of  XG33  (Rs.  6330),  and  in  collections  of  £4648  (R8.46,480). 

""^.r •••-Hired   with   the   average  of  the  ten^ears  before  the  survey 

aeut,  the  returns  for  1877-78  show  a  rise  of  92,141  acres  or 

Ui  lis  per  cent  in  the  tillage  area  and  of  £5304  (Rs.  53,640)   or  50'7 

P  M?r  cent  in   collections.     During  the  twelve  years  since   the  survey 

iiielit  yearly  remissions  have  been   granted,  the  largest  sums 

,.     ^   £.'J032  (Rs.  30,320)  in  1800-67,  and   £4048  (Rs.  40,480)   in 

3871-72. 

||The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 

Miikgaon  TiUagu  and  Land  Revenue,  186$ -1878. 
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'  The  apparent  increase  or  deoreaoe  in  total  area  in   this  and  other  8ur\-ey  gronps 
doe  to  the  incouipletcoesa    and   inaccaracy  of  the    retuma  ia  ubo  before  tuo 
*^  Inotioa  of  the  survey. 
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In  1880-81,  of  222  'iQT  ,       ^"^  ^°  ^*-  ^d.  (j 

WHS  were  twice  cropped      iff^no  .9^  *^«  remaimi 
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13  Halves,  sweetmeat-makers ;  6  BhadbhuDJds,  grain-parcliers ; 
4  TAmbolis,  betelnut  sellers  ;  8732  Bhils,  824  Kolia,  650  Vanjaris, 
115  Thakurs,  61  Vadurs,  20^  Berads,  30  KaikAdis,  and  5  Kdugaria, 
early  uv  unsettled  tribes  ;  6301  Mhars,  watchmen  ;  1544  Chdmbh&rSj 
tamiersj  983  Maags,  rope-raakera;  73  Bbangis,  scavengers;  05 
Gariidis,  snake-cliarmere  and  dancers ;  44  Mochis,  shoemakers ; 
383  Gobdvisj  100  MAnbhivH,  OR  JoRJiis,  66  Bairdgis,  64  Qondbalia 
51  BharAdia,  31  Gqpdla,  and  amsj  beggars. 


,  one  of  the  eastern  aub-diviaions,  is  bounded  ob  the 
nortfi'l^lSKlBgaon ;  on  the  east  by  the  CbAlisgaon  snb-division  of 
Khdndesb  and  the  Daulatabad  division  of  the  Nizitm's  dominions  j 
on  the  south  by  Yeola;  and  on  the  weat  by  Chandor.  Its  area  is 
about  437  square  miles.  In  1881  its  population  was  30,399  or  69  to 
the  square  mile,  and  its  land  revenue  £7218  (Rs.  72,180). 

^^       Of   the   437    square  miles  408   have  been  surveyed  in   detail. 

^H  According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  abont  one  square   mile  is 

^^  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder  contains 
162,668  acres  or  62-48  per  cent  of  arable  land ;  49,778  acres  or  19*12 
per  cent  of  imarable  laud  ;  3414  acres  or  r31  per  cent  of  grass,  or 
kuran  ;  14,157  or  544  per  cent  of  forests  ;  and  30,333  acres  or  1 1'65 
per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the 
162,668  acres  of  arable  land,  6498  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of 

;1  *  alienated  lands  in  Government  villagea.  Of  the  balance  of  156,170 
acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  107,403  or 
68-77  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1881-82. 

NAndgaon  lies   from   200  to  400   feet  below  the  level  of  the 


v 


neighbouring  sub-division  of  Yeola,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
range  of  low  hills.  From  the  main  body  of  the  sab-division  twelve 
outlying  villages  stretch  south-east  towards  Ellora. 

Except  in  the  few  villages  on  the  borders  of  the  Niz6m*s  country, 
which  lie  within  the  Goddvari  water-ahed,  the  country  slopes 
towards  the  north-east.  Most  of  tte  north  and  west  along  the 
.  PAujan  and  Mani&d  valleys  is  rich  and  level,  but  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  east  and  soutTi  is  farrowed  with  small  ravines  and  deep  stream 
beds.  In  many  parts  of  Nandgaon  small  plateaus  rise  about  250 
feet  above  the  genornl  level ;  but  there  are  no  hilLs,  except  Aokai 
and  Tankai  in  the  extreme  south-west,  and  the  Satmdl^  in  the 
south-cast.  The  highest  of  the  Sutmdlds  is  the  cone-shaped 
Mahddev  hill,  which  rises  about  1000  feet  above  the  plain  at  a 
point  where  Ndndgaon,  ChAlisgaon,  and  the  Nizdm's  dominions 
meet.  The  eastern  half  of  the  sub-division  is  thickly  covered  with 
avjati  trees ;  the  western  half  is  open  with  a  sparse  growth  of 
bushes;  and  tiie  southern  hills  are  thickly  covered  with  prickly 
pear  and,  excopt  to  the  east  of  Mdnikpunj,  are  bare  of  trees. 

The  depth  of  the  stream  beds  makes  cart  traffic  difficult,  and  some 
of  the  northern  villages  cannot  be  reached  without  making  long 
detours.  Besides  a  few  foot-paths  near  Ankai  and  Tankai  on  tho 
south-west  border,  the  chief  cart  tracts  across  the  southern  hills  are 
tho  Rdjapur  pass  on  the  Ndndgaon-Yeula  road,  the  Manik^unj^  gaas 
on  tho  wandgaon- Aurangabad  road,  and  tho  Pardhadi  pass  on  tho 
road  from  Ndydongri  to  the  Nizdm's  dominions^ 
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on  is  generally  well  furuisbed  with  water,  partly  f; 
3  wells.     The  chief  rivers  are  the  Pfinjan  and  the 
nng  fix)m  the  south-west  hills,  with  nearly  [)arallel 
Gima  about  four  miles  apart  in  the  nnrth-eas 
The  Pdnjan  rises  iu  Chdndor,  and  Howi 
i-oast  for  about  forty  miles,  forms  for  e 
boundary    between    Ikldlegaoii    and    Nilndgaon 
IBS  iu  the  southeni  hills  on  the  borders  of  Yeol 
Wth-cast    for   about   thirty  miles,  forms   fur  about 
boundary     between     N/mdgauu    and     Chjiliggad 
Both   rivers  have  a  good  flow  of  water    throu! 
They  are  fed  by  a  few    smaller  streams,  of  wh] 
hief    is    the    Lendi    which    flows    by    the    villi 
Especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the    Gin 
re  deep-cut,   between  steep  banks  of  from  six 
t   high,  difficult   to  cross,   and   preventing    in 
o  bridges  except  on   the    Naudgaon-Aurangab.i 
se  and  other  minor  streams,  there  were,  iu  1^81-8 
th  and  975  without  steps,  3  dams,  15  dfi^kudis  o 
iponds. 

ilgaon  sub-division,  was  formed,  in  1869,  of  villagQ 
.^hd.lisg]u>u  and  Mdlegaon  sub-divisions  then 
,ud  from  Yeola  in  Ndaik, 

le  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  the  land 

jhirty-one  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  si 

eighty-three  villages  have  to  be  divided  into  six 

villages  settled  in   lStG-47,  four  villages. 

villAOfiB  natstUid  in  1  Ml 
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ton  previous  years  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  7237  acres 
and  in  the  waste  of  14-,  198  nc^-es,  and  u  full  in  remissions  of  £72 
(Rs.  720)  and  in  collections  of  £40  (Rs.  400).  During  the  thirty 
years  of  the  survey  lease  yearly  rcmissiona  were  granted,  the 
Lrgest  snma  being  £53  (Rs.  530)  in  1851-52  and  £33  (Rs.  330) 
in  1853-54.  Coinparirg  the  average  of  the  t«n  years  before  the 
survey  settlement,  with  the  averugo  of  the  thirty  years  of  the 
survey  lease,  the  result  is  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  12,379 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  13,427  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £113 
(Rs.  1130),  and  a  fall  in  remissions  of  £94  (Rs.  940).  These 
twenty-seven  villages  were  re-surveyed  in  1876-77.  The  figures 
of  the  year  of  revision,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before, 
show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  2240  acres,  in  remissions  of 
£2'63  (Rs.  2330),  and  in  collection's  of  £75  (Rs.  750),  and  a  fall 
in  the  wa.ste  area  of  248  acres.  Again  the  figures  of  the  yeai*  of 
revision  compared  with  those  of  1878,  the  latest  available  year, 
show  a  ri.s6  of  1102  acres  in  the  occupied  area  and  of  £147 
( Rs.  1 470)  in  collections,  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  area  of  4762  acres 
and  in  remissions  of  £233  (Rs.  2330).  No  other  group  has  been 
.re-settled.  In  the  thirty  villages  settled  in  18G2-G3,  the  figures  of 
the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with,  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
a  rise  in  th«  occupied  area  of  2162  acres,  in  the  waste  of  27,171 
acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £61  (Rs.  610),  and  a  fall  in  collections 
of  £109  (Rs.  1090).  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
previous  years  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  show  an 
increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  3974  acres,  in  the  wa8t<}  of  26,313 
acres,  in  remissions  of  £33  (Rs.  330),  and  in  collections  of  £1 17 
(Rs.  1170).  The  average  of  the  sixteen  years  of  the  survey 
Bettlemont,  compared  with  the  avei-age  of  the  ten  previous  years, 
shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  13,199  acres,  in  the  waste  of 
14,393  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £972  (Rs.  9720),  and  a  fall  in 
reniissions  of  £36  (Rs.  360).  Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  two 
leading  groups  the  details  of  the  remaining  twenty-six  villages, 
the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  of 
the  ten  years  before  the  settlement  with  the  average  of  the  thirty 
years  of  the  survey  lease,  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  38,967  acres, 
in  tLe  waste  of  40,671  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £1867  (Rs.  18,670) 
or  6*5  per  cent,  and  a  fall  in  remissions  of  £103  (Rs.  1630).  Again, 
comparing  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  settle- 
ment with  tho  figures  of  1878,  the  latest  available  year,  the  result 
.is  an  increase  in  tho  occupied  area  of  62,539  acres  or  148  per  cent 
land  a  rise  in  collections  of  £2778  (Rs.  27,780)  or  94*5  per  cent. 
The  following  statement  gives  the  details : 
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In  1880-81,  3564  Iiol dings  or  khdtd^  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  thirty-two  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  19*.  3d. 
(Rs.  19-10-0).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  20J  acres  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £14?.  li<i,  (Rs.  12-9-0).  If  distributed  among  the 
whole  population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount 
to  3^^  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  is.  l^d.  (Ra.  2-5-0). 

In  1880-81,  of  107,761  acres  held  for  tillage,  13,002  or  12-06 
per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  94,759 
acres  96  were  twice  cropped.  Of  94,855  acres,  the  area  under 
actual  cultivation,  grain  crops  occupied  78,458  acres  or  82*71  per 
cent,  69,555  of  them  under  hdjri  Fenicillaria  spicata,  13,240  under 
jvdfi  Sorghum  vulgare,  5485  under  wheat  gaku  Triticum  aestivum, 
135  under  maize  makka  Zea  mays,  and  43  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza 
sativa.  Pulses  occupied  4507  acres  or  4*75  per  cent,  2385  under 
ktililh  Dolichos  biflorus,  2038  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinnm, 
and  84  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus.  Oilseeds  occupied  7390  acres 
or  7'79  per  cent,  4239  of  them  under  linseed  alshi  Linum 
usitatissimum,  2509  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum,  and 
642  ander  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  3989  acres  or  4*20  per 
cent,  3958  of  them  under  cotton  kdpus  Gossypium  herbaceum,  and 
31  under  brown  hemp  ambddi  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous 
'-(  occupied  511  acres  or  0"53  per  cent,  282  under  chillies 
hi  Capsicum  frutescens,  154  under  tobacco  fambdkhu  I>Iicotiana 
tabacum,  13  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarumj  and  the 
remaining  62  under  various  vegetables  and  fmits. 

The  1 881  population  returns  show  that,  of  30,399  people  lodged  in 
5984  houses,  28,539  or  93-88  per  cent  were  Hindus,  1 794  or  6-9  per 
cent  Musalmitns,  57  or  0*18  per  cent  Christians,  8  Parsis,  and  one 
a  Jew.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  :  1002  Brahmans;  42 
Th^kura  or  Brahma  Kshatris  and  5  KAyasth  Prabhus,  writers; 
554  Jains,  219  Lddsakka  Viinis,  128  Lingdyats,  and  2  Bhdti^s, 
merchants  and  traders ;  10,847  Knnbis,  1457  Malis,  202  Rajputs, 
and  2  Kanad^s,  husbandmen  ;  383  Son^,  gold  and  silver  smiths; 
271  KumbhArs,  potters;  281  Sutdrs,  carpenters;  229  Lohirs, 
blacksmiths;  126  Shimpis,  tailors;  87  Kds^rs,  coppersmiths; 
27  G-aundis,  masons;  9  Ghisddis,  tinkers;  6  Jingars,  saddlers; 
321  Telis,  oil-pressors ;  134  Rangaris,  dyers;  69  Sdlis  and  67 
Koshtis,  weavers ;  35  Guravs,  drummers ;  859  Nh4vis,  barbers ; 
230  Parits,  washermen;  1838  Dhangars,  shepherds;  356  Gavlis, 
milk  odllers;  83  Bhois,  fishers;  182  Pardeshis,  31  Kamdthis,  and 
16  Komtis,  labourers  ;  61  Khatiks,  butchers;  34  Bolddrs,  stone- 
masons; 20  Pflrdhis,  hunters;  17  HaJvdis,  sweetmeat-makers;  2 
TAmbolis,  betelnut-sollers ;  2101  Bhils,  1883  Vanjiiris,  217  Kolis, 
40  Vadars,  11  Kangaris,  5  Rdmoshis,  and  2  Kaikddis,  early  or 
unsettled  tribes  ;  2810  Mhirs,  watchmen ;  669  Chdmbhars,  tanners  ; 
516  MAnga,  rope-makers  and  servants;  92  Hilemdrs  and  28 
Gdmdis,  snake-charmers  and  dancers;  5  Bhangis,  scavengers;  227 
'Jopdls,  148  GosAvis,  43  MAnbhdvs,  31  Jangams,  21  Bairtigis,  7 
[l^pbdtds,  5  Gondhalis,  and  4  Bhar^is,  beggars. 
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'  i7  without  BtepSj  43  dams,  21  dhekudU  or  \rater-lift8,  and  5 

Frurn  the  oe8«ion  in  1818  to    the  introdnction  of   the  revenue 
arvey  in  1841-42  the  land  revenae  continued  to  be  collected  by 
Hr]ha  rate  or  bUjUavni  system.     lu   1856-57  the  Dhamdhere 
' '  villages  were  made  khilsa  and  the  revenue  survey  introduced 

ft  To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  the  land 
V<-venue,  dnring  the  thirty-six  years  since  the  introduction  of  the 
^  "Ui'vey  in  1841,  the  ninety-three  villages  have  to  be  divided  into 
hreo  groups:  one  village  settled  in  1841-42,  eighty-four  villages 
ettled  in  1846-47,  and  eight  villages  settled  in  l85(>-57. 

Id  the  eighty-four  villages  settled  in  1846-47   and  re-settled  in 

876-77,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  compared  with  those 

f  the  year  before,  show  a  rise  in  the  occu]iied  area  of  10,993  acres. 

In  the  waste  of  1714  acres,  and  in  collections   of   £816  (Rs,  8160), 

nd  a  fall  in  remiasiona   of  £3147  (Rs.  31,470).     A  comparison  of 

he  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  with  the  average  of  the  ten 

revions  years  shows  arise  in  the  occupied  area  of  21,023  acres 

nd  in  the  waste  of  814  acres,  and  a  fall  in  remissions  of  £1882 

Rs.  18,820)  and  in  collections  of  £506    (Rs.  5060).      During   the 

hirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  yearly  remissions  were  granted, 

he  largest   sums  being  £567  (Rs.   5670)    in   1851-52   and  £491 

Rs.  4910)  in   1853-54.     Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten 

years  before  the  survey  the  average  of  the  thirty  years  of   the 

survey  lease  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  45,431   acres  and 

in  cnllectiona   of  £071    (Rs.  6710),   and   a   fall  in   the  waste  area 

(7  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £2016  (Rs.  20,160).     These 

_    iiur  villages    were   revised   in    1870-77.     The  figures   for 

year  of  revision  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before  show  a 

»..  l:    in   the  occupied  area  of  6963  acres,  in   the  waste  of  2760 

]|a,cre8,  and  in  remissions  of  £3327  (Rs.  33,270),  and  a  fall  in  coUec- 

ionaof  £1152  (Rs.  11,520).     Compared  with  the  figures  of  the  year 

f  revision,  the  figures  for  1877-78,  the  latest  available  year,  show 

A   fivll  in  the   occupied  area  of    1307    acres  and  in   remissions  of 

(£3312  (Rs.  33,120),  and  a  rise  in  the  waste  area  of  1118  acres  and 

in  collections  of  £3216  (Rs.  32,160). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  this  group  the  details  of  the  remaining 
nme  settled  villages,  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is, 
omparing  the  average  of  the  t<!n  years  before  the  survey 
ears  with  the  average  of  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease, 
a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  49,549  acres  and  in  collections  of  £830 
(Rs.  8300),  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  area  of  22,740  acres  and  in 
remissions  of  £2295  (Rs.  22,950).  Again,  comparing  the  average 
of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  settlement  with  the  figures 
for  the  latest  available  year,  the  result  is  a  rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  77,226  acres  or  101  per  cent,  and  in  collections  of  £3661 
(Rs.  36,610)  or  83'08  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  dotails : 
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[cording  to  the  1881-82  returns,  the  agricoltu 
iment  villages  amonntod  to  2538  plonglis,  1 
^ks,  7132  cows,  1270  buffaloes,  695  horses,  13j 
and  222  assos. 

1880-81,  3093  holdings  or  khdtds  were  rec< 
area  of  4Cf  ^  acres  and  an  average  ren 
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Jdings  would  represent 
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ifiH)  oi  ihem  TOiudeT  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare,  26,541  under  wheat 

ijahu   Triticuin  teativum,   16j255    under    hdjri  Peuicillaria  spicata, 

^'l   under  maize  makka  Zea  mays,  and  14  under  rice  hhdt  Orj'za 

'ativa.     Pulses  occupied  709(3   acres  or  7'62  per  cent,  6159  under 

.  'ram  harhhara  Cicer  arietinnm,  1438  under  kulith  Dolichoa  biflorus, 

^^3  under    tur    Cajanua    indicus,   and    26    under    mug    Phaaeolus 

J*adiatu3.     Oilseeds  occupied  766  acres   or  0"75  per   cent,    118   of 

^Jhem  under  linaood    ahhi   Linum    usitatisaimuni,    and    648    under 

:  Sther  oilseeds.     Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  953  acres  or  0'94  per 

jt^l^ftnt,  476  of  them  under  chillies   mirchi  Capsicum   frutescens,    86 

<°|'.nder  tobacco  tambdkhu  Nicotiana  tabacum,  52   under  sugarcane 

,*^'i8    Saccharum  officinarum,  and  the  remaining  339  under  various 

^Vecretables  and  fruits. 

'ia  '^^'^  ^^^^  population  returns  show  that,  of  53,282  people  lodged  in 
,  t/^24  liouaeSj  46,905  or  88'03  per  cent  wei-e  Hindus,  6372  or  ir9o  per 
;  rceut  Musalmdns,  3  Christians,  and  2  P^rsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu 
,  gcastes  are  :  2235  Brahmans ;  10  Kayaath  Prabhus,  writers ;  835  Jains, 
,  q694  LAdsakka  VAnis,  271  Lingayats,  211  Mdrvddis,  and  24  Bh^tias, 
,  <  traders  and  merchants;  16,707  Kunbis,  1887  Mali3,361  Rajputs,ll8 

xJKAnadas,  47  Pahadis,  12  Hetkaris,  and  8  Tirmalis,  cultivators;  874 
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'  l^aundis,  masons;  8  Ot^ris,  metal  casters;  7  Patvekars,  silk-tassel 

'  jCiakera  j  5  Ghisadis,    tinkers;   2146   Koshtis,     1919    Sdlis,     1028 

,  "Khatris,  155  RAvals,  and53  Nirdlis,  weavers ;  802  Telis,  oil-pressera ; 

319    Rangjiris,    dyers;    61     KolhAtis,    rope-dancers;    47    Guravs, 

drummers  ;  4  Johilris,  jewellers ;  603  Nhdvis,   barbers  ;  286  Parits, 

jwashermen ;    1318  Dhangars,  shepherds;  37  Gavlis,  milkrsellers; 

J24   Kahdrs,  carriers  and  palanquin-bearers;   116  Bhois,  fishera; 

V  i^^'*^  Pardeshis  and  25  Komtis,  labourers;  307  Londris,  salt-carriers; 

'     iT  Khittiks,    butchers ;    48     Buruds,    basket    and    mat  makers ; 

^  ji>l     Belddrs,  stone-masons  ;     9     Halvdis,     sweetmeat-makers  ;    5 

'  ^iiadbhunjas,    grain-parchers ;  2732    Bhils,    1834    Vanjaris,     127 

ThAkurs,   101  Kolis,  48  Vadars,  20  Kaikadis,   15    Rdmoshis,   and 

4  K^ngdris,  early  or  unsettled  tribes ;  3680  Mhdrs,  watchmen  ;  663 

l^'^mbhiirs  and  109  Dhors,  tanners;  617  Mdngs,  rope-makers  and 

*^*^  rvants ;  39     Gdrudis,    snake-charmers    and    dancers ;  2  Mochis, 

^hoe-makers;  2  Bhaugia,  acavor  -  -      213  Goa^vis,  105  Bairn's, 

v45  M.anbhavs,  43  Gondhaliaj  40  '  s,  and  8  Jogis,  beggara 


Nipha/d, 


,.^^^., .  one  of  the  southern  sub-divisions,  is  bounded  on  the 

_^ortii   by  OnAndor  ;  on  the  east  by  Yeola  and  the  Kopargaon  sub- 
^y"      division  of  Ahmadnagar  ;  on  the  south  by  Kopargaon  and  Sinnar ; 
and  on   the  west  by  Ndsik  and  Dindori.     Its  area  is  about  411 
square  miles.     In  1881  its  population  was  87,523  or  213  to  the 
square  mile,  and  its  land  revenue  £29,483  (Rs.  2,94,830). 

Of  the  411  square  miles  361  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns  twenty-six  square  miles 
are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder 
contains  188,160  acroa  or  87*98  per  cent  of  arable  land,  10,318  or 
4*83  per  cent  of  onarable  land^  3979  acres  or  "  "" 
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129  or  006  per  cent  of  forest,  and  11,271  or  5*27  per  cent  oi 
village  Bites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  188,160  acres  ol 
arable  land, '20,852  acres  or  1108  per  cent  have  to  be  taken  oi 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

NiphAd  is  a  bare  slightly  waving  plain  of  deep  blacky  soil  tha( 
yields  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  gram.     The  only  hill  is  Lojar  about  twt 
miles  south-west  of  Vinchur,  and  the  only  forests  arc  a   few  small 
hdbhul    groves.     Besides  the  Bombay-Jabalpur  railway   line    tha 
crosses  the  sub-division  from  south-west  to  north-oast,  made  roada] 
run   four  miles   from   Vinchur  to   Lasalgaon,  twelve   miles   froi 
Ldaalgaon  to  ChAndor,  eleven  miles  from  Niphad  to  Pimpalgaoi 
Baavant^  and  twenty-oight  miles  from  Niphad  to  Yeola.     Besidt 
these  made  roads  the  villages  are  joined  by  fair  weather  tracks,  easilj 
passable  by  carts,  except  at  a  few  stream  crossings.     Niphad  is  th« 
richest  part  of  N6sik,  and  tho  bulk  of  the  people  are  prosperous. 

The  climate  is  good,  except  in  April  and  May  when  the  heat  is] 
great.  The  rainfall  is  pretty  even  throughout  the  sub-division. ( 
At  the  central  town  of  Niphad  it  averaged  about  eighteen  iuchoa  ] 
during  the  twelve  years  ending  1881.  The  details  are : 
Nip}t<t4  Rainfatt,  1870 -ISSl. 
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The  water-supply  is  su93cient.     The  chief  river  is  the  Gk)d4vari 
which  enters  Niph^  in  the  south-west,  and,  after  passing  nortlj-east ' 
for  about  ten  miles,  turns  for  about  twenty  miles  more  to  the  souths 
east,  leaving  the  sub -division  at  its  south*east  comer.     In  its  passagq 
tlirough  NipbM,  besides  by  smaller  streams  from  the  right,  tho  God4^=^ 
vari  is  joined  from  the  left  by  two  considerable  rivers  the  Baugangj    ,  J 
and  the  Kddva.     The  IMn^ng-a  rises  near  Ramsej  iti  the  south  '\ 
Dindori,  and,afterasoutE-oast  course  of  abouteighteen  miles, falls  iL^ga^aJJ 
the  Godavari  about  four  miles  south-west  of  Niphad.     The  K^dva,  a.^ 
much  larger  stream,  rises  in  the  extreme  west  of  Dindori,  and,  afterj  ^j^ 
south-east  course  of  about  forty  miles,  enters  Niphitd  about  five  m.i   gggj 
Boath-west  of  Pimpalgaon  Basvant.    In  its  passage  through  Nipha<f »  g^jjj 
is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Vadali,  the  Shevlu,  and  the  Pardshari, 
and,   after    a    winding    course   to    tlie    soiilh-east,  falls   into   the 
Godavari  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Niphad.    The  Banganga  and  ^^5 
the  Kirdva  and  its  chief  feeders,  all  flow  throughout  the  year,  and .  '^ 
by  the  help  of  dams,  water  a  large  area  of  land.     The  dam  a?"^' 
Vad^U  across  the  Kddva,  which  was  built  by  Government  in  1872, 
distributes  water  to  a  distance  of  nearly  eight  railos,  and  is  freely 
used  by  tho  people  except  at  the  lower  end  where  the  supply  is 
liable  to  fail.     Except  the  Goi  and  the  Pimpli,  all  these  rivers  have 
high  banks,  and  all,  especial  Iv  tho  deep  and       '       "         '"  " 

arecGfficult  to  cross.     Besides  thoae  and  oi 
were  in  1881-82,  3101  wells,  82  with 
CO  dams^  and  15  ponds. 
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Nipha«l  villages  were  received  in  1817  from 
the  rest  were  ceded  by  the  Peahwa  in  1818 
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ijhd  rate  or  highavni  system  wm  continued  till  1840-41,  when  the 
evenue  survey  was  introduced. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  rise  in  the  land  revenuein  the 

irty-oightyearssince  the  iutroduction  of  the  survey,  the  107  villages 

ive  to  be  divided  into  ten  groups:  fourteen  villages  settled  in  1840-41; 

(fifty.four  villages  settled  in  1841-42;  ten  villages  settled  in  1842- 

3;  one   village  settled  in  1843-44;   fourteen  villages  settled  in 

8^1-45;  five  villages  settled  in  1840-47;  two  villages  settled  in 

853-54;  one  village  settled  in  185G-57;  five  villages  settled  in 

859-GO  ;  and  one  village  settled  in  1871-72.     In  the  fourteen  villages 

ttled  in   1840-41  and  revised  in  1871-72,  the  figures  of  the  year 

settlement  compared   with  those  of  the  year   before  show  a  fall 

the  occupied  area  of  2320  acres,  in  the  waste  of  6768  acres,  in 

missions  of  £746  (Rs.  7460),  and  in  collections  of  £294  (Rs,  2940). 

sarod  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  the 

figures  for  the  year  of  settlement  show  a  fall  in  the  occupied  area 

'  of  387  acres,  in  the  waste  of  7185  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £1032 

'  (Rs.  10,320),  and  a  rise  in  collections  of  £50  (Rs.  500).    Daring  the 

'thirty-ono  years  of  the  survey  lease,  yearly  remissions  were  granted^ 

'jthe  largest  sums  being  £171  (Rs,  1710)  in  1850  and  £251  (Rs.  2510) 

52.     A  compai'ison  of  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 

Jsurvey  with  the  average  of  the  thirty-one  years  of  the  survey  lease, 

ehows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  444  acres  and  in  collections  o£ 

£475  (Rs.  4750),  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  area  of  11,934  acres  and  in 

remissions  of  £1052  (Rs.  10,520).     These    fourteen  villages  wero 

revised  in  1871-72.     The  figures  for  the  year  of  revision  compared 

with  those  of  the  year  before  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of 

1425  acres  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  of  64  acres,  while  the  collections 

remained  almost  the  same.     Again,  compared  with  the  figures  for 

E|the  year  of  revision,  the  figures  for  1877-78,  the  latest  available 
jyear,  show  a  fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  80  acres,  in  the  waste  of 
t12  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £1505  (Rs.  15,050),  and  a  nse  in 
I  collections  of  £1490  (Rs.  14,900). 
I    In  the   fifty-four    villages    settled  in  1841-42  and  revised    in 
'  1871-72,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  compared  with  those 
of  the  year  before    show    a  rise  in    the    occupied  area  of  1000 
acres  and   a  fall  in  the   waste  of  80G0  acres,  in  romissions  of  £806 
(Rs.  8C60),  and  in  collections  of  £2138  (Rs.  21,380).     Compared 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  settlement,  the  fig^es 
of  the  year  of  settlement   show  a  rise   in    the    occupied  area  of 
146  acres,  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  of  14,851  acres,  in  collections  of 
151  (Rs.  1510),  and  in  remissions  of  £2076  (Rs.  20,760).     During 
,e  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  yearly  remissions  were  granted, 
B   largest  sums  being  £660  (Rs.  6600)  in    1850-51    and  £640 
8.  G400)  in  18.53-54.  A  comparison  of  the  average  of  the  ten  years 
\    :ore  the    survey  with   the  average  of  the  thirty  years  of  the 
survey  lease  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  23,71 7  acres  and  in 
collections  of  £711  (Rs.  7110),  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  area  of  30,119 
acres   and  in  remissions  of  £2055  (Ha.  20,550).     These  fifty-four 
[villages  were  revised  in  1871-72,    The  figures  of  the  year  of  revision 
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compared  with  those  of  the  year  before  show  a  rise  in  the  occupi 
area  of  8818  acres  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  area  of  1 7  acres  and  ii 
collections  of  £146  (Rs.  1400).  The  figures  for  1877-78,  the  late® 
available  year,  compared  with  the  year  of  revision,  show  a  fall  in  th< 
occupied  area  of  472  acres  and  a  rise  in  the  waste  of  527  acrei 
and  in  collections  of  £3388  (Rs.  33,880). 

In  the  foui'teen    villages   settled   in    1844-45   and  revised   it 
1874-75,  the  fig'ures  of  the  year  of  settlement  compared  with  thoi 
of   the   year  before   show  a   fall   in   the   occupied   area  of    21  & 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  1415  acres,  in  remissions  of  £134  (Rs.  1340)! 
and  in  collections  of  £744  (Rs.  7440).    Compared  with  the  average 
the  ten  years  before  the   settlement  the  flgnres  of  the  year  of  se 
tlement  show  a  fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  1172  acres,  in  tiie  was 
of  2224  acres,  in  remissions  of  £290  (Rs.  2900),  and  in  collectioni 
of  £473  (Rs.  4780).     Daring  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  leaa^ 
yearly    remissions    wore    granted,  the   largest  sums    being  £10q| 
(Rs.  1050)  in  1851-52  and  £87  (Rs.  870)  in  1853-54.   A  comparisox^ 
of  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  settlement  with  thd 
average  of  the  thirty  years  of  the  sorvey  lease  shows  a  rise  in  the 
occupied  area  of  3882  acres,  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  of  7032  acres,  ia 
remissions  of  £351  (Rs.  3610),  and  in  collections  of  £59  (Rs,  590)| 

These  fourteen  villages  were  revised  in  1874-75.  The  figures 
the  year  of  revision  compared  with  those  of  tho  year  before  show 
rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  1983  acres  and  a  fall  in  the  waste 
eight  acres  and  in  collections  of  £13  (Rs.  130).  Compared  witht' 
ten  years  before  the  original  survey  the  returns  for  1877-78  show  a 
fall  in  tho  occupied  area  of  73  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £3dQ 
(Rs.  8800),  and  a  rise  in  the  waste  of  40  acres  and  in  collection^ 
of  £674  (Rs.  6740).  ] 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  groups  the  details  of  the  r6mainin| 
twenty-fi.ve  villages,  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  com^ 
paring  the  average  of  tho  ten  years  before  the  settlement  witi 
the  average  of  the  thirty  years  of  tho  survey  lease,  a  rise  in  thi 
occupied  area  of  41 ,464  acres  and  in  collections  of  £1447  (Rs.  14,470J 
and  a  fall  in  the  waste  of  61,985  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £464« 
(Rs.  46,400).  Again,  comparing  the  average  of  the  ten  yeani 
before  the  settlement  with  the  figures  for  1878,  the  latest  availablJ 
year,  tho  result  is  a  rise  of  65,211  acres  or  56  per  cent  in  the  occol 
pied  area  and  in  collections  of  £9940  (Rs.  99,400)  or  83'9  per  ceuB 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  :  : 
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)rding  to   the   1881-82    retams  the  agricultural   stock    in 
iinont  villages  amounted  to  5001  ploughs,  2494  carts,  19,548 

[locks,  10,670  cows,  4039  bufialoes,  1415  horses,  30,235  sheep 

I  goats,  and  668  asses. 

in.  1880-81,  6313  holdings  or  khdtds  were  recorded  with  an 
fxage  area  of  35^^^  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £5  98.  7|(2. 
^.  54-1 3  -0) .  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
tee  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  12^  aci'es  at  a 
^^^y  rent  of  £1  198.  9d.  (R8-19-14-0).  If  distributed  among 
>  whole  population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would 
lonnt  to  2-^Q  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  6ff.  9d. 
B.  3-6-0). 

[n  1880-81,  of  107,649  acres  held  for  cultivation  17,931  or  10*69 
r  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  149,718 
res  386  were  twice  cropped.  Of  150,104  acres,  the  area  under 
iaaX  cultivation,  grain  crops  occupied  123,329  acres  or  82*16 
r  cent,  66,007  of  them  under  wheat  gaku  Triticum  asstivum, 
>715  under  bdjH  Penicillaria  spicata,  6209  nnder  jvdri  Sorghum 
Igare,  324  under  rice  hhdt  Oryza  sativa,  71  under  maize  viakkct 
a  mays,  and  three  under  nagli  Elensine  coracana.  Pulses 
Jnpiod  14,444  acres  or  9'62  per  cent,  12,375  of  them  under  gram 
rbkara  Cicer  arietinum,  1212  under  udid  Phaseolus  mungo,  456 
3er  kulith  Dolichos  bifloras,  234  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  130 
3cr  mug  Phasoolos  radiatas,  26  under  lentils  masiir  Ervum  lens, 
I  1 1  under  peas  vdtdna  Pisum  sativum.  Oilseeds  occupied  6538 
es  or  435  per  cent,  2094  of  them  under  linseed  alski  Linum 
ttttissimum,  1001  under  gingelly-seod  til  Sesamum  indicum,  and 
t3  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  202  acres  or  0*13  per 
\t,  all  under  brown  hemp  ambddi  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscel- 
[eous  crops  occupied  6591  acres  or  3*72  per  cent,  1749  of  them 
^er  chillies  nurchi  Capsicum  frutescens,  1648  under  sugarcane  us 
bcharum  officinarum,  793  under  tobacco  tambdkhu  Nicotiana  taba- 
in,  and  the  remaining  1401  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

!Fhe  1881  population  returns  show  that,  of  87,523  people  lodged  in 
,760  houses,  84,146  or 96' 14  percent  were  Hindus,  3353  or  383  per 
it  Musalnutns,  9  PArsis,  9  Jews,  and  6  Christians.  The  details 
the  Hindu  castes  are  :  4015  Br^hmana ;  63  Thdkurs  or  Brahma 
ihatris  and  65  Kdyasth  Prabhus,  writers  j  1622  Jains,  711  Marv^is, 
7  Lingdyats,  168  Lddsakka  Vdnis,  and  10  Bhatias,  traders  and 
>rchanta;  31,939  Kunbis,  2290  Mdlis,  453  Rajputs,  23  Hetkaria, 
Tirmdlis,  and  15  Kanad^,  cultivators;  1298  Sonars,  gold  and 
ver  smiths;  971  Shimpis,  tailors;  914  Sut^e,  carpenters;  617 
imbhars,  potters  ;  409  Lohilrs,  blacksmiths;  379  Kdsars,  and  215 
.mbats,  coppersmiths;  and  10  Jingara,  saddlers;  8  Otdris,  metal 
sters  ;  1103  Telia,  oil-pressera  ;  725  Sdh8,232  Koshtia,  19  Ravals, 
d  2  Khatris,  weavers;  114  Eangaris,  dyers;  245  Gurava,  drura- 
jrs ;  53  Kolhlitis,  rope-dancers ;  7  Bhits,  bards;  2  Joharis,  jewellers  ; 
3  Nhdvis,  barbers ;  383  Parits,  washermen ;  2795  Dhangars, 
epherda;  298  Bhois,  fishers;  71  Khatiks,  butchers;  51  Kamathia, 
d  18  Komtis,  labourers  ;  51  Buruds,  basket  and  mat  makers;  29 
ttharvats,    stone-cutters;    20    Halvlis,    sweotmeat-makers ;    15 
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Lon&ris^  Bali-cnrners ;  IS  Bhand&ris,  palm^jnioe  dmwen) ;  9  TitiA 
botolnut-sellors;  4  Belil/lrs,  stone  maBons;   4  Bhadbhuiij|£^ 

Eirchere;  6936   Kolis,   6317  VanjdriB,  2530  Bhils,  6« 
hamt&s,  33  Vaidus,  8  KAogiunB,  and  6  Kdthkam^ 
10,987  Mhars,  watckmen ;  116U  CMmbh&re  and  20S  Dhoi^, 
967  M&ngs,  rope-makers ;  4  Bhangis,  scanyengers ;  3  Mochii^i 
makers;  830  Gos^vis.  128  Manbh^vs,  118  Bhar^is,  84  Ji 
81  Jogia,  51  Gondhalis,  9  Josbis,  and  4  Vfieodevs^beggM^;^ 

BinjELar,  the  Boathmost  sub-division  of  the  district,  ia 
on  the  oortb  by  N&sik  and  Niph6d  ;  on  the  eaat  by  Ko^ 
BAngamnor ;  on  the  soath  by  the  Sangamncr  and  Akola  s 
of  Ahmadnagar ;  and  on  the  west  by  Igatpuri  and  N^ik. 
is  abont  519  square  miles.     In  1881  its  population  was  66,08 
to  the  square  mile,  and  its  land  revenue  was  £18,174  (Rs.  !,< 

Of  the   519   square   miles,  508   have  been  surveyed 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  five  square  milea 
pied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.     The  rest  oontaina 
acres  or  69 '28  per  cent  of  arable  land,  69,260  acres  or  1 
cent   of  unarable  land,  16,750  acres    or   5'26    per  cent  of 
20,023  acres  or  6-28  per  cent  of   forests,  and  1807  acres  or  \ 
per  cent  of  village  sites,    roads,  rivers,  and   streams.     From 
220,642  acres  of  arable  land,  15,948  acres  have  to  be  taken 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

Sinnar  is  a  rather  bare  tableland  from  400  to  500  feet  above 
level  of  Nfeik  ap.d  Niphad,  sloping  gently  to  the  north  and  no 
east,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  high  range  of  hills  w 
ran  into  the  Ahmadnagar  district.  On  the  north-west  ia 
isolated  range  of  stony  hiUs  with  a  temple  of  Khandoba  on 
highest  point.  The  northern  edge  of  the  tableland  is  broki 
three  passes,  in  the  west  by  the  Pandurli  pass  with  a 
leading  to  Igatpuri  and  Bhagur,  in  the  north-west  the  Sinni 
on  the  Nasik-Poona  road  fit  for  spring  carriages,  ani 
Bonth-east  a  pass  with  a  made  road  leading  to  Ahmadnaga: 
Bub-division  contains  soil  of  almost  every  variety.  In  the 
and  east  there  is  much  mixed  or  barad  and  red  or  wa/, 
Daraa  valley  in  the  north-west  is  of  the  best  black  soil, 
are  generally  poor  and  indebted. 

The  climate  is  healthy.  Sinnar  and  some  other  places, 
made  feverish  in  the  cold  weather  by  the  large  area  of  irrigai 
are  oool  and  pleasant  in  the  hot  weather.  The  rainfall  is  heaviei 
the  south  and  west  than  in  the  north  and  east.  At  Sinnar,  w| 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  centre  of  the  sub-division,  during  the  tm 
years  ending  1881  the  fall  averaged  about  21  inches.    The  dotailai 

Sinnar  RainfaU,  1S70-1S81. 
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water-supply,  especially  in  the  east  and  in  the  hilly  parts  to 
)  south,  ia  scanty.  The  chief  river  is  tVin  Tifiv.  which  rises  in  the 
Bt,  and  flomng  across  the  sab-division,  first  east,  and  then  north- 
it,  falls  into  the  Goddvari  just  beyond  Sinnar  limits.  It  flows 
roughout  the  year  and  waters  a  considerable  area.  The  channel 
deeply  cut  and  the  banks  steep  and  difficulfc.  The  only  other 
j>ortant  river  is  the  Jham.  which,  rising  in  the  Akola  hills  in 
unadnagar,  crosses  the  south-east  corner  of  Sinnar  and  falls  into 
»  Godavari  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  the  Dev.  Besides  these  and 
ler  minor  streams,  there  were,  in  1881-82,  25G8  wells  115  with  and 
&3  without  steps,  140  dams,  46  dJickudia  or  water-lifts,  and  23 
zids. 

Until  1843  the  land  revenue  continued  to  be  collected  partly  by 
fha  rates  and  partly  by  plough  rates.  The  introduction  o£ 
rvey  rates  was  begun  in  some  villages  in  1843-44  and  in  othere 
t:  nntU  1848-49. 

oTo  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  in  the  land  revenue 

ice  the  introduction  of  the  survey,  the  ninety-eight  Government 

Hages  of  Sinnar  have  to  be  divided  into  six  groups,  forty-three 

.lagea  settled  in  1843,  fourteen  villages  settled  in  1844,  twenty- 

ar  villages   settled  in   1844,   one  village   settled  in    1845,   two 

Jages  settled  in   1846,  and   fourteen   villages  settled  in   1848. 

the   forty-three   Government  villages,   which  were   settled  in 

1'43-4'i  and  revised  in  1875-76,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement 

Cnpared  with  those  of  the  year  before  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied 

pa  of  4973  acres,  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  of  9433  acres,  in  remissiona 

£433  (Rs.  4330),  and  in  collections  of  £2886  (Rs.  28,860).     A 

tnparison   of  the  figures  of   the  year   of  settlement  with    the 

erage  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of 

Co  acres,  and  afallinthe  waste  of  7442  acres,  in  remissions  of  £1413 

la.  14,130),  and  in  collections  of  £2051  (Rs.  20,510).     During  the 

irty-two  years  of  the  survey  lease  yearly  remissions  were  granted, 

e   largest  sums   being  £647   (Rs.   6470)   in   1851-62   and  £718 

Its.  7180)    in   1853-54.     A  comparison  of  the  average  of  the  ten 

sars  before  the  survey  with  the  average  of  the  thirty-two  years 

■  the  survey  lease  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  21,305  acres, 

id  a  fall  in  the  waste  of  26,195   acres,  in  remissions  of  £1462 

is.  14,620),  and  in  collections  of  £1 1 89  (Rs.  11,890).     These  forty- 

iree  villages  were  revised  in  1875-76.     The  figures  of  the  year  of 

ijvision  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  that«is  the  last  year  of 

le  original  survey,  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  12,280  acres, 

Qthe  waste  of  820  acres, and  in  remissions  of  £1999  (Rs.  19,990),  and 

^  fall  in  collections  of  £46  (Rs.  460).    A  comparison   of  the  fig^ures 

kf  the  year  of  revision  with  those  of  1877-78,  the  latest  available  year, 

blows  a  fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  202  acres  and  in  remissions  of 

11998  (Rs.  19,980),  and  a  rise  in  the  waste  area  of  201  acres  and  in 

Collections  of  £1976  (Rs.  19,760)  or  34*6  per  cent 

I  In  the  fourteen  Government  villages  settled  in  1844-45  and  revised 
px  1874-75  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  compared  with 
lose  of  the  year  before  show  a  fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  1504 
n  remissions  of  £54  (Rs.  540),  and  in  collections  of  i/iG^ 
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(Rb.  4620),  antl  a  rise  in  tbo  waate  ana  o(  2 125  acres.    The  i 
tbo  yoar  of  sottlotncnt  comparod  with  the  avora^o  of  tbo  tea  | 
ycurs  show   u  fall  in   the  occupie<l   areii  of   30   a^r^    ■- 
Bions  of  £73  (Ka.  730),  and  in  culloctions  of  £301  <}: 
rise  in  tho  waate  area  of  140G  acros.     Daring  tho  th,:. 
of  the  survey  leaae  yearly  romiasions  woro  graatcJ    ;  h-      -  • 
being  £C3  (Rs.  630)  in  l»44-4o  and  £70  (Ra.  7Gv 
Comparison  of   the   average  of  tho  ten  years  1 
with  the  average  of  tho  thirty  years  of  tho  sorvey  Uam 
rine  in  tho  occupied  area  of  G058  acres  and   in  the   waaie  ell 
acres,   and  a  fall  in  remisBions  of  X127   (Rs.  1270)   aodn.! 
tions  of  £555  (lis.  555U).     These  foarteen  villagM  yfCTO 
in  1874-75.     Tho  figures  of  the  year  of  revision   conij 
those  of  the  year  before  show  a  rise  in  tho  occupied  area 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  47  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £588  (fia.1 
and  a  fall  in  collections  of  £13  (Rs.  130).    The  figures  of  If 
the  latest  arailable  year  of  the  revised  settlement  comt 
those  of  the  first  year  of  revision  show  a  fall  in  the  occupied 
688  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £500  (Rs.  5900),  and  a  naa  a< 
of  680  acres  and  in  collections  of  £560  (Rs.  5600). 

In  tho  twenty-four  Government  villages  settled  in  \8i 
revised  in  1875-76,  the  figures  of  the  original  settleineil; 
compared  with  those  of  the  yoar  before  show  a  rise  in  tiio 
area  of  3725  acres  and  in  the  waste  of  1814  acres,  and  a 
remissions  of  £700  (Rs.  7000)  and  in  collections  of 
(Rs.  11,150).  A  comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  origiDoI  settl 
year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  provioas  years  snows  a 
the  occupied  area  of  1950  acres  and  in  the  waste  of  4182 
and  a  fall  in  remissions  of  £626  (Rs.  6260)  and  in  coUectic 
£1431  (Rs,  14,310).  During  the  thirty -one  years  of  tho  or 
settlement  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  tho  largest  siinia 
£347  (Rs.  3470)  in  1844-45  and  £311  (Rs.  3110)  in  1851-52 
comparison  of  the  average  of  tho  ten  years  before  the  survev 
the  average  of  the  thirty -one  years  of  the  survey  lease  shows  1 1 
in  the  occupied  area  of  19,691  acres  and  a  fall  iu  the  wf 
12,796  acres,  in  remissions  of  £924  (Ra.  9240),  and  incoUectio 
£173  (Rs.  1730).  The  settlement  of  these  twenty-four  Govei 
villages  was  revised  in  1876-76.  The  figures  for  this  yeari 
pared  with  those  of  the  previous  year  show  a  rise  in  the  oc< 
area  of  7158  acres,  in  the  waste  of  607  acres,  in  remissicmil 
£1361  (Rs.  13,610),  and  in  collections  of  £12  (Rs.  120).  The  fi| 
of  the  latest  available  year  of  the  revised  survey  compared* 
those  of  the  revision  year  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  75 
in  the  waste  of  46  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £1408  (Rs.  14/ 
and  a  fall  in  remissions  of  £1361  (Rs.  13,610). 

In  the  fourteen  Government  villages  settled  in  1848-49, 
figures  of  the  settlement  year  compared  with  those  of  the 
before,  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  2776  acres  and  in' 
waate  of  4151  acres,  and  a  fall  in  remissions  of  £69  (Rs.  690) 
in  collections  of  £567  (Rs.  5670).     Tho  figures  of  the  settlem^ 
year  compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  ahoi 
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I 

■  the  occupiod  area  of  4339  AcreB  and  in  the  wasto  of  2^5 
Pand  a  fall  in  remisaiotis  of  £99  (Rs,  990)  and  in  collections  of 
3  (Rs.  3880).  During  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  yearly 
IBsions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £411  (Ra.  4110; 
,876-77,  and  £95  (Ra.  950)  in  1848-49,  and  £81  (Rs.  810)  in 
J-54.  A  comparison  of  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 
■ey  settlement  with  the  average  of  the  thirty  years  of  survey 
s,  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  10,114  acres,  and  in  the 
Ire  of  494  acres,  and  a  fall  in  remissions  of  £169  (Rs.  1690),  and 
oUections  of  £43  (Ra.  430). 

dding  to  the  figures  of  these  groups  the  details  of  the  remaining 
p  Government  villages  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-diviaion  is, 

firing  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  settle - 
with  the  average  of  the  thirty  years  of  the  original  settlement, 
36  in  the  occupiod  area  of  58,525  acres,  and  a  fall  in  the  waste 
092  acres,  in  remissions  of  £2684  (Rs.  26,840),  and  in  collections 
|1922  (Rs.  19,220).  Again,  comparing  the  average  of  the  ten 
jefore  the  survey  settlement  with  the  figures  for  the  last 
the  survey  settlement,  the  result  is  a  rise  in  collections  of 
(Rs.  40,700)  or  81"5  per  cent. 

'following  statement  gives  tho  details : 

Sinnar  Tilluge  nnd  Land  Bn'cnvt,  IS43-IS78. 
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Stock, 

According  to  the  1881-82   returns,  the  agricultural    stool 

tSSlSS.          Government  villages  amounted  to  5581  ploughs,  3371   carts,  4^ 

bullocks,  15,383  cows,  4687  buJEFaloes,  1749  horses,  84,362  sheepi 

goats,  and  787  asses.                                                                        ■ 

^j/»'            In  1880-81,   6277  holdings  or  khdtas   were  recorded  wit? 
average  area  of  thirty-seven  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £2  1 

^               (Re,  28).   If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population,  11 

Ipresent  an  allotmont  of  twenty-two  aoros  at  a 
£1  13s.  ijiL  (Rs.  l')j[).  If  distriliuted  among  the  wbolo 
the  sub-divisioUj  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  3^ 
incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  5*r.  Sd  (Rs.  2-10). 

0-81,  of  218,144  acres  held  for  tilhtge  30,3i7  or  13*91  per 
5  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  tho  remaining  187,797  acrc3 
P8  twice  cropped.  Of  100,270  acres  tho  area  under  actufd 
in,  grain  crops  occupied  164,0'JO  acres  or  8()'24  per  cent, 
t  them  under  bdjri  Penicillarin  spicala,  34,692  under  wheat 
ticum  aaKtivum,  24,246  under yrtiri  Sorghum  vulgare,  2771 
;^»  Eleusine  coracana,  1 308  under  rico  bh/U  Oryza  sativa, 
jr  mva  Panicura  miliacoum,  74  under  maize  viakka  Tiosk 
ondcr  Italian  millet  Panicum  italicum,  and  709  under 
teous  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  14,179  acres  or  7'4o  per 
702  of  them  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinum,  203(5 
id  Pkaseolus  mungo,  341  under  mug  Phaseolua  radiatna, 
ir  tur  Cajauus  indicug,  108  nnder  peas  init/ina  Pisnm  sativum, 
^iadith  Dolichos  bitlorus,  30  under  lentils  mtutur  Erynm 
^K  under  other  palsoa.  Oilseeds  occupied  8088  acrea  or 
cent,  204  of  them  under  linseed  o7«/it  Linura  usitatissimum, 

^elly-seed  til  Sesamum  indicum,  and  787C  under  other 
ibroa   occupied  225  acres  or  Oil    per  cont,  all  under 

ip   ambddi   Hibiscus  cannabinas.     Miscellaneous   cropn 

l688  acres  or  193  per  cent,  799  of  thorn  under  sngarcano 

karam  oflScinarum,  1700  under  chillies   mirchi    Capsicum 

8,  295  under  tobacco  tamhlkhu  Nicotiana  tabacam,  and  tlie 

g  828  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

581  population  returns  show  that  of  06,081  people  lodged 
I  houses,  04,092  or  96'99  per  cent  were  Hindus,  1978  or  299 

Musftlmdns,  and  11  Cliristians.  The  details  of  the  Hindu 
E':2841  Brahmans;  15  Kiyasth  l^abhus  and  3  Thakurs, 
'  irvadis,  409  Jains,  103  Ladsakka  Vitnis,  102  Liiiga- 
.  I  iiias,  traders  and  merchants;  21,&05  Kunbis,  3107 
07  Kajputs,  07  Kanadas,  20  Tirmilis,  and  22  P^hAdis, 
men;  1129  Sondrs,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  964  Sutdrs, 
ra;   552    Shimpis^    tailors;    551    Kumbh^rs,   potters;  529 

blacksmiths ;  112  K^s&rs  and  4  Tambats,  copper-smiths ; 
tdis,  masons ;  1 3  Otdris,  metal  casters ;  758  Telis,  oil- 
I  270  Khatrifl,  232  Salis,  72  Koshtis,  64  Niralis,  and  22 
weavers;  55  Rangjlris,  dyers;  103  Gnrave,  drummers; 
It  is,  rope-dancers  ;  GOO  NhAvis,  barbers  ;  448  Parits,  washer- 
56  Dhangarg,  shepherds ;  47  Bhois,  fishers ;  380  Lou^ritf, 
ifirs  ;  229  Khatiks,  butchers ;  58  Pardeshis  and  25  Komtis, 
a ;  44  Patharvats,  stone-cutters ;  20  Buruds,  basket  and  mat 

15  Beldars,  stone-masons;  0  Kalals,  liquor- sellers;  9652 
,  2229  Bhils,  2099  Kolie,  710  Thaknrs,  139  K^thkaris,  27 
and  825  Rimoshis,  unsettled  tribes;  6308  Mhars,  watchmen  ; 
&mbhftrs  and  70  Dhors,  tanners  ;  542  M^gs,  rope-makers  and 
;  47  Hrilemdra;  408  GosAvis,  249  Bairagis,  155  MAnbhdva, 
^r^dis,  43  Grendhalis,   36  Josiiis,  32  Jangams,  and  18  Jogia, 
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163,247  acres  or  7176  per  cent  of  arab 
per  cent  of  unarable  land,  1300  acres  oi 
39,074  acres  or  17*18  per  cent  of  forest  n 
2'45  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  a; 
163,247  acres  of  arable  Government  lant 
to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands 
Of  the  balance  of  157,491  acres  the  act 
ment  land,  138,592,  or  88  per  cent,  were 

Igatpuri,  especially  on  the  north- wea 
line  of  natural  drainage  divides  it  into 
on  the  north  and  north.west  that  slopes  n 
larger  section  in  the  south  that  drains 
a  district  which  lies  vrithin  the  belt  of  hi 


ect. 


timatf. 


bare  of  tre$s,   except  in  the  north-east 

food  teak  and  aiu  reserves.  The  soil  is  ^ 
t  is  of  three  varieties,  a  rather  poor  bis 
foot  and  by  the  sides  of  hills,  and  two 
poorer  upland  soil,  and  a  richer  variety 

The  climate  is  cool  throughout  the  yi 
the  rainy  season  when  there  is  an  exce 
on  the  crest  of  the  Sahyddris  in  the  est 
fall  during  the  twelve  years  ending  18" 
wbich  is  probably  twice  as  great  as  i 
details  are  : 

I{tatpuri  Rainfall, 
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Tbp  water-snytply  is  poor.     None  of  the  rivers  but  the  DAma  run 

nths  in  the  year,  and  the  Darna  ceases  to  flow 

II      The  average  depth  of  the  wells   is  about 

■t,  Imt  during  four  months  in  the  year  they  hold  no  water. 

A  wells  most  of  the  western  villages  have  large  ditches 

»li!.«e  sides  are  fenced  by  piles  of  stone.     In  some  villages  which 

:  ditch,  the  people  have  to  go  more  than  half  a  mile  for 

;.     There  were,  in  18vSl-82,  398  wells,  12-i  with  and 

Ihuub  steps,  one  dam,  4  dhekiidie  or  water^lifts,  and  IG  ponds. 

I8I8  when  it  passed  to  the  British,  Igatpuri  was  partly  under 

^ak.   and    partly  under  Ki,vnai.     Bighn   rate  and  plough  rates 

iwl  iti  force  in  some  villages  till  1843-44,  in  others  till  1852-53, 

a  third  group  till  18o9-60,  when  the  revenue  survey  was 

luced. 

X  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  the  land  revenue 

iitroductiou  of  the  survey,  the   123  villages  can  be  most 

aiHjjtjy  dinded  into  five  groups  :  G  villages  settled  in  1840-41, 

tied  in  1842-43,  53  setMod  in  1843-44,   21    settled  in  1844-45, 

one  settled  in  18  i.5-4G.     In  the  forty-two  Gk)vernment  villages 

littled  in  1842-43,  the  figures  of  tho  settlement  year  compared  with 

of  the  year  before  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  7849 

and  in  remissions  of  £910  (Rs.  9100),  and  a  fall  in  the  waste 

of  4138  acres  and  in  colloctlons  of  £588  (Ra.  5880).     A  compa- 

on  of  the  figures  of  tho  settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten 

Bvious  years  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  9721  acres  and  in 

Mssions  of  £828  (Rs.  8280),  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  of  4703  acres 

id  in  collections  of  £107  (Rs.  1070).    During  the  thirty-six  years  of 

Irvoy  rates  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being 

UOG  (Rs.  14,060)  in  1840-47,  and  £1402  (Rs.  14,020)  in  1845-46. 

)tD pared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  the  average  of 

le  thirty-six  years  of  survey  rates  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area 

19,794  acres, in  remissions  of  £270  (Rs.  2700),  and  in  collections 

£442  (Rs.  4420);  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  of  60 1 5  acres.  In  the  fifty- 

^ree  Crovernment  villages  settled  in  1843-44,  the  figures  of  the 

tlement  year  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before  show  a  rise 

the  occupied  area  of  3G58  acres  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  of  G17 

roB,  in  remissions  of  £620  (Rs.  6260),  and  in  collections  of  £807 

'"'"(.     The  figures  of  the  settlement  year  compared  with  the 

t  the  ten  previous  years  show  a  rise  in  tho  occupied  area 

•res,  in  the  waste  of  1671  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £517 

. .  Jj,  and  a  fall  in  collections  of  £298  (Rs.  2980).     During  the 

•five  years  of  survey  rates  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the 

'    iinsbeing£1389(Rs.l3,890)inl847-48,and£137S(R8.13,780) 

^7.     The  average  of  the  thirty-five  years  of  survey  rates, 

I  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,   shows  a  rise 

•upied  area  of  22,549  acres,  in  the  waste  of  96  acres,  in 

ussious  of  £236  (Rs.  2360),  and  in  collections  of  £593  (Rs.  5930). 

the  twenty-one  Government   villages   settled  in  1844f-45,   the 

res  of  the  settlement  year  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before 

fow  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  2643  acres,  and  in  remissions  of 

E(J2<R3.  2020),  and  afall  in  the  waste  area  of  1389acres,  andin  coUec- 
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tioos  of  £46  (Rs.  4ll0] .     Again,  compared  wiili  tlio  avoni^  of  the  lenj 

previous  years  the  figures  of  the  settlcn  ir  show  r.. 

occupied  area  of  3004  acres,  and  iu  ren;.  i  f'iA.S 

and  a  full  in  the  waste  area  of  1147  acrett.  and  in  < 

(Rs.  CO).  During  the  thirty -four  years  of  snrvoyratesy. 

were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £275  (Rs.  2750)  in  184.i*46( 

£274  (Rs.  2740)  in  1844-45.     The  average  of  the  thirty-four  w 

years  contrasted  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years 

an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  7747  acres,  in  tli' 

acres,  in  remissioufl  of  £95   ^Ra.  950),  and  in  coll* 

(Rs.  1970). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  three  principal  groopa  the 
for  the  remaining  two  groups  the  result  for  the  whole  Bnb-dii " 
comparing  the  average  of  the  ton  years  before  the  survey  and  of  1 
years  of  survey  rates,  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  5't,.-»84  jvci 
collections  of  £  1 400  (Rs.  1 4,060) ,  and  in  remissions  of '  .  701 

and  a  fall  in  the  waste  of  2247  acres.     Again,  compui     ,.    --  nvcr 
returns  of  the    ten  years  before  the  survey  and  the    rctaroa , 
1877-78,  the  result  is,  including  revenue  from  nnarable  landgj 
increase  in  collections  of  £3024  (Rs.  30,240)  or  58'6  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  . 


Igatpuri  Tillage  atui  Land  Bevenvr,  1^40  1878. 
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>rding  to  tlio    1881-82    returns,  the    agricultaral   atock  in 
iment  villages  amounted  to  7339  ploughs,  1657  carts,  14,763 

[locks,  18,785  cows,  9481  baffaloes,  459  horses,  4432  sheep  and 

kts,  and  43  asses. 

h  1880-81,  71,117  holdings  or  lihdtiia  were  recorded  with  an 
fe  area  of  thirty-seven  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  hs.  I^d. 
2-13-0).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
«e  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  six  acres  at  a  yearly 
it  of  Is.  lOi^.  (Rs.  8-15-0).  If  distributed  among  the  whole 
palation  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to 
,  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  3/».  \\d,  (Rs.  1-9-0). 
En  1880-81,  of  136,644acres  hold  for  tillage,  27,225  or  1992  per 
it  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  109,419  acres 
twice  cropped.  Of  109,894  acres  the  area  under  actual 
n*        u,  grain  crops  occupied   75,297  acres  or  68'51  per  cent, 

»p  of  them  under  nagli  Eleasine  comcana,  13,071  under  rice 
Oryza  sativa,   12,035  under   wheat  gahu   Triticum   testivum, 
35  under  sdva  Pauicum  miliacenm,  4325  under  hajri  Penicillaria 

Ka,  1655  under  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare,  48  under  maize  makka 
lays,  and  120  under  other  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  14,764 
or  13*43  per  cent,  6928  of  them  under  gram  harbfiara  Cicer 
inom,  3582  under  lentils  maeur  Ervum  lens,  815  under  udid 
jlus  mungo,  1050  under  peas  vdtdna  Pisum  sativum,  669 
,  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  and  2720  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds 
led  19,672  acres  or  17 "90  per  cent,  24  auder  liaeeed  alshi 
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Linnm  usitatissimtim  and  19,648  under  other  oilseeds.  Fihre* 
occupied  7.S  acTes  or  0"07  per  cent,  all  under  brown  hemp  avitnidi 
Hibiscas  cannaliinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  83  ncrfs  or  '^"07 
percent,  39  of  thorn  under  sugarcane  us  Saccbarum  <■•'  -n, 

10  under   chillies  mirrhl    Capsicum  frutesct>ns,    4  undci    i ;uo 

iamhdkktt  Nicotiana  tabacum,  and  the  remaining  30  under  variooa 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  188 1  population  returns  show,  of  68,749  people  lodged  in  11 ,080 
houses,  65,886  or  95*83  percent  were  Hindus ;  1813  or  2''  ~  at 

MusalniAns;  837  or  1*21  per  cent  Christians  ;   134  or  O'll'  ut 

Parsis;  77  or  Oil  per  cent  Jews  ;  and  2  Buddhists.  The  Uecails 
of  the  Hindu  castea  are :  777  Brohmans ;  6  Kayasth  Prabhus, 
writers  ;  755  Jains,  190  Mdrvddis,  142  Lddsakka  Vani3,4<J  Lingiiynta, 
and4Bh&tids,  traders andmerchants;  18,394 Kunbis,  362  Rajput  -  '"'^ 
Kiinadd8,80M41is,and  1 7  Tirmiili8,cultivators;  734  SutArs,  carpi 
431  Sond,rB,  gold  and  silver  smiths;   422  Kumbhars,  pot;  ':j 

Lobars,  blacksmiths  ;  191  Shimpis,  tailors  ;  105   Jingars,  ; 

50  Ghisadis,  tinkers;  22  Kasars  and  14  TAmbats,  coppersn 
15  Gaundis,  masons;  7  Otdris,  metal-casters ;  4  Kdtaris,  tur — .  , 
1138  Telis,  oil-pressers ;  18  Khatris  and  4  Koshtis.  woavera; 
1  Bangari,  a  dyer ;  216  Guravs,  drummers  ;  27  BhiLts,  bards  ;  731 
Nhfivis,  barbers  ;  333  Parits,  washermen ;  355  Dhangars,  shepherds  ; 
44  Gavlis,  milk-sellers ;  70  Bhois,  fishers ;  292  Belddrs,  stone-masoni 
81  Buruds,  basket  and  mat  makers ;  21  Bhandaris,  toddy-drawei 
20  Khdtiks,  butchers;  33  Pardeshis  and  18  Jdts,  labourers  ;  16 
Lonaria,  salt-carriers;  9  Komtis;6  Kaldls,  liquor-sellers;  13,003 
Kolis,  12,382  ITifikurs,  2140  Vanj6ris.  298  K^thkaris,  138  Bbils,  1X9 
Vadars,  60  Vdrlis,  and  42  Ramoshis,  unsettled  tribes;  8156  Mhdr8« 
watchmen  ;  534  Ch^mbhdra,  tanners  ;  217  M/lngs,  rope-makers  ;  128 
Gdrudis  and  36  Halemflrs,  snake-charmers  and  dancers  ;  37  Bhaugis, 
scavengers  ;  36  Mochis,  shoemakers  ;  538  GosAvis,  252  Bairdgis,  1G7 
Bhanidis,  107  Gondhalis,  36  Manbhdvs,  33  Joshis,  8  Jogis,  and 
7  Jangama,  beggars. ■  - 

Na^Blk.  in  the  south-west  of  the  district,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by^emt^indori,  and  Niphad  ;  on  the  east  by  Niphdd  and   Si: 
on  the  south  by   Igatpuri;    and   on   the   Avest   by   the  Shfi 
sub-division  of  Thuna  and  by  Peiut.     Its  area  is  about  465  s(juarc 
miles.    In  1881  its  population  was  94,980  or  204  to  the  square  mile* 
and  its  land  revenue  was  £17,391  (Rs.  1,73,910). 

Of  the  465  square  miles  426  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.  Ac- 
cording to  the  revenue  survey  returns  forty-seven  square  miles  sure 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains 
185,884  acres  or  76*78  per  cent  of  arable  land;  17,593  acres 
or  727  per  cent  of  unarable  land;  13,519  or  5-58  per  cent  of 
grass  or  hiran  ;  16,775  or  693  per  cent  of  forest;  and  8339  or 
3'44  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers  and  streams.  From  the 
185,884  acres  of  arable  land,  19,495  or  104  per  cent  have  to  be 
taken  on  account  of  alienated  land  in  Oovemmeiit  villages.  Of  the 
balance  of  1 66,389  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  laod^ 
149,001  or  89-67  per  cent  were  under  tdlage  in  1881-82. 

The  west  of  the  sub-division  is  biilly  and  there  is  a  small  level  trfioi; 
in  the  east,  but  the  general  character  of  the  country  is  undulating.     A 
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8w  tillages  in  tlie  extreme  west  lie  below  the  Sahyddris.     The  hilly 
■  more  or  less  wooded,  generally  with   poor  teak.     The  eoil 
illy  poor^  much  of  it  requiring  reat  after  every  two  yeara* 
»piug.    To  the  east,  especially  in  the  D^rna  valley,  the  soil  is 
;r  nnd  richer. 

Besides  by  the  Bombay -Jabalpur  railway  and  by  the  Bombay- 
^gra  highway,  the  sub-division  is  crossed  by  several  roads  from  the 
aiitml  town  of  Ndsik.  Of  these  one  passes  west  to  IVimbak,  one 
-west  to  Harsul  and  to  Peint^  one  north  to  Dindori,  and  one,  the 
la  road  south-east  to  Sinnar.  In  the  west  cart  roads  are  rare, 
(ttt  in  the  east  the  country  tracks  are  generally  good  in  the  fair 
son,  though  frequently  crossed  by  awkward  streams  and  rivers. 

The  climate  varies  in  different  places,  but  on  the  whole  is  healthy, 
west  is  much  cooler  in  the  hot  months  and  has  a  much   heavier 
ifall  than  the  east     At  Naaik,  which   lies  to  the  east  of  the 
itre  of  the  sub-division,  the  average  fall,  during  the  twenty  three 
ending  1881,  was  27"25  inches.     The  details  are  : 

Ndsik  Rainfall,  1SG0-1S3L 
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Eioept    near   the   Sahyddris,    where    the    people   are    entirely 

dependent  on  a  few  ponds  and  wells,  the  water-supply  is  good.     The 

tjr  rivers  not  only  fm-nish  drinking  water  to  the  villages  on  their 

Jike,  bnt   with    the   help   of   masonry    and  mud   dams   irrigate 

idorable  areas.     The    chief    rivers  are  the  Goddvari  and  its 

Itary  the  Djtrna.      X]lfi«£tflli4atf'i  rises  in  the  Sahyadris  near 

^bak,  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  Ndsik,  and,  flowing  north-east, 

rea  from  the   north  the  waters  of  the  Kikvi  and  the  Alaudi. 

leiij  stretching  slightly  to  the  south-east  it   passes  through  the 

)wn  of  Nflsik,  and  a  mile  or  two  below  receives  the  Ndsardi  on  the 

Ight,  from  which  the  chief  water-supply  of  Ndsik  is  drawn.     Below 

bed  widens,  but  is  dry  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  except  a 

bread  of  wat«r.    Near  Dama  Sdngvi  on  the  eastern  boundary, 

ivari  receives  on  the  right  the  Darna  after  a  winding  course 

lilies.     The  Ddrna  is  fed  on  the  left  by  the  Undohol  and 

Irtvi,  neither  of  which  holds  much  water  in  the  hot  season. 

1  hi;   beds  of  both  the  Godavari  and  the  Darua  are  generally 

«l,  rocky,  and  hard  to  cross.     During  the  rains  (June -October) 

rivers  can  seldom  be  passed  except  at  Ndsik  where  there  ia 

and  ferry  boat   and  at  Chehedi  where  there  is  a  ferry  boat. 

les  these  and  other  minor  streams  there  were,  in  1881-82,  3026 

of  wliich  2 It   were  with  steps   and   2812  without  steps,  132 

68  dhekuilis  or  water-hfts,  and  37  ponds. 

leu  it  passed  to  the  British  in  1818,  the  sub-division  was  under 

l*C3hwa.    The  land  revenue  continued  to  be   realized  by   the 
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higlM  rate  system  till  18i4>-45,  wlien  the  revenue  survey  waa  intro. 
daced. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  the  land  revenao 
in  the  thirty-six  years  that  have  passed  since  the  survtty  began  to  bo 
introduced,  the  108  villages  of  the  sub-diviBion  have  to  be  an'nnged 
under  fourteen  gi'onps:  three  villages  settled  in  184-2,  two  in  1842j 
one  in  1842,  thirty-two  in  1844,  ten  in  ISirl,  one  in  1844,  thirty  in 
1844,  eleven  in  1844,  one  in  1345,  three  in  1845,  eleven  in  184<3,  one 
in  1853,  one  in  1858,  and  one  in  18G8.  In  the  thirty-two  villflf^s 
settled  in  1844-45  and  resettled  in  1874-75,  the  figures  of  the  year 
of  settlement,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a  fall 
in  the  occupied  area  of  5123  acres,  in  remissions  of  £21  (R«.  210), 
and  in  collections  of  £1534  (Rs.  15,340),  and  a  rise  in  the  waste  of 
2998  acres.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years, 
the  figures  of  the  year  of  original  settlement  show  a  full  in  the 
occupied  area  of  2047  acres,  in  remissions  of  £368  (Rs.  3(J80),  and 
in  collections  of  £843  (Rs.  8430),  and  a  rise  in  the  waste  area  of 
788  acres.  During  the  thirty  years  of  the  original  settlement  yearly 
remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £142  (Rs.  1420) 
in  1851-52,  and  £125  (Rs.  1250)  in  1844-45.  A  compariaon  of 
the  average  of  the  ten  pi-ovious  years,  with  the  average  of  the 
thirty  years  of  the  settlement  lease,  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  9470  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £3  (Rs.  30),  and  a 
fall  in  the  waste  area  of  10,789  acres,  and  in  roraissions  of  £476 
(Rs,  4760).  These  thirty-two  villages  were  resettled  in  187-1-75. 
The  figures  of  the  revision  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year 
before,  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  4425  acres,  in  tbo 
waste  of  114  acres,  in  remissions  of  £1594  (Rs.  15,940),  and  ia 
collections  of  £12  (Rs.  120).  Compared  with  the  figures  of  the  first 
year  of  the  revision  settlement,  the  figures  of  the  latest  available  year 
show  a  fall  in  the  occa]>ied  area  of  930  acres,  and  in  remissions  of 
£1594  (Rs,  15,940),  and  arise  in  the  waste  of  752  acres  and  in 
collections  of  £1021  (Rs.  10,210). 

In  the  thirty  villages  settled  in  1844-45,  and  resettled  in  1877-78, 
the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with  those  of  the  year 
before,  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  6900  acres  and  in 
remissions  of  £547  (Rs.  5,470),  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  area  of  4904 
acres  and  in  collections  of  €25  (Rs.  250).  Compared  with  the  average 
of  the  ten  previous  years,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  show  a 
rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  7105  acres,  in  remissions  of  £539  (Rs.  5390), 
and  in  collections  of  £9  (Rs.  90),  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  area  of  4725 
acres.  During  the  thirty-three  years  of  the  survey  rates  yearly 
remissions  were  gi*anted,  the  largest  sums  being  £568  (Rs.  5680)  in 
1850-51  and  £567  (Rs.  5G70)  in  1849-50.  Compared  with  the 
average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  the  average  of  the  thii"ty-three 
years  of  the  survey  lease  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  11,817 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  2864  acres,  in  remissions  of  £218  (Rs.  2180), 
and  in  collections  of  £276  (Rs.  2760).  These  thirty  villages  were 
resettled  in  1877-78.  The  figures  of  the  year  of  resettlement, 
compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  1761  acres,  in  the  waste  of  1202  acres,  and  in  remiasiong 
£206  (Rs.  2060).  and  a  fall  in  collections  of  £7  (Rb.  70). 
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In  the  eleven  villages  settled  in  1344-45,  the  6gtlreB  of  the 
settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a  rise 
in  the  occupied  area  of  1829  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £107 
(Hs.  1670),  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  area  of  1350  acres  and  in 
cttllectious  of  £33  (Rs.  330).  The  figures  of  the  settlement  year, 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  show  a  rise  in  the 
occupied  area  of  1802  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £1G6  (Rs.  1660),  and 
a  f/ill  in  the  waste  of  818  acres  and  in  collections  of  £34  (Rs.  340). 
^  ■  '  t  he  thirty-four  years  of  survey  rates  yearly  remissions  were 
,  the  largest  sums  being  £186  (Rs.  1860)  in  1850-51  and 
ilHo  (Ks.  1850)  in  1848-49.  Compered  with  the  average  of  the  tea 
rovious  years,  the  average  of  the  thirty-four  years  of  survey  rates 
lows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  4431  acres,  in  the  waste  of 
[016  acres,  in  remissions  of  £69  (Rs.  090),  and  in  collections  of  £124 
J.  1240). 

In  the  eleven  villages  settled  in  1846-47  and  revised  in  1876-77,  the 
Iguree  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with  those  of  the  year 
sfore,  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  2509  acres  and  in  remissions 
£208  (Rs.  2080),  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  area  of  2622  acres  and  in 
collections  of  £121  (Rs.  1210).  Compared  with  the  avemge  of  the 
an  previous  years,  the  figures  of  the  first  year  of  survey  show  a 
he  in  the  occupied  area  of  2231  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £167 
"Is.  1670),  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  area  of  2292  acres  and  in  collections 
£66  (Rs.  560).  During  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease,  yearly 
smissioQS  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £52  (Rs.520)  in 
1850-51  and  £244  (Rs.  2440)  in  1851-62.  A  comparison  of  the  average 
kf  the  ten  years  before  survey,  with  the  avemge  of  the  thirty  years 
»f  the  survey  lease,  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  8570  acres, 
remissions  of  £36  (Rs.  360),  and  in  collections  of  £239  (Rs.  2390)» 
and  a  fall  in  the  waste  area  of  474  acres.  These  eleven  villages  were 
revised  in  1876-77.  The  figures  of  the  year  of  revision,  compared 
with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a  fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  245 
."xcre.s,  and  a  rise  in  the  waste  of  470  acres,  in  remissions  of  £137 
^llb.  1370),  and  in  collections  of  £9  (Rs.  90).  Compared  with  tlie 
pon  year,  the  figures  of  the  latest  available  year  show  a  rise  in 
!>ccupied  area  of  4.57  acres  and  in  collections  of  £116  (Rs.  1 160), 
[nd  a  fall  iu  the  waste  area  of  457  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £137 
1370).     In  the  revision  survey  £138  (Rs.  1380)  were  remitted. 

_4Ldding  to  these  figures  the  details  of  the  remaining  twenty-fonr 
38,  the  result  for  the    whole   sub-division  is,  comparing  the 
fe  of  the  ton  previous  years  with  the  average  of  the  latest 
Lvailable  years  of  the  survey  rates,  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of 
~  167  acres  and  in  collections  of  £1229  (Rs.  12,290),  and  a  fall  in 
raste  area  of  14,525  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £633  (Rs.  6330). 
comparing  the  average  of  the   ten  years  before  the  first 
>raent  with  the  figures  of  the  last  year  of  the  survey  rates,  the 
It  is  a  rise  in  collections  of  £5826  (Rs.  58,260)  or  84*9  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 
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According  to  the  1881-82  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  3622  ploughs,  7429  carts,  21,557 
bullocks,  37,795  cows,  7007  buffaloes,  1160  horses,  7190  sheep  and 
goats,  and  630  asses. 

In  1880-8],  5982  holdings  or  hhdtaa  were  recorded  with  aa 
average  area  of  twenty-eight  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £2  16«. 
(Us.  28).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  ten  acres  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  £1  (Rs.  10).  If  distributed  among  the  whole  population  of 
the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  1 J  acres  and  the 
incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  3«.  (Rs.  1|). 

In  1880-81,  of  147,649  acres  held  for  tillage,  24,196  or  16-38  per 
cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  123,453  acres, 
1888  were  twice  cropped.  Of  125,341  acres,  the  area  under  actual 
cultivation,  grain  crops  occupied  88,131  acres  or  7031  per  cent, 
32,126  of  them  under  6a/n'  Peuicillaria  spicata;  21,549  under 
whuat  gahn  Triticum  aestivum ;  20,011  under  ndgli  Eleusine 
coracana;  4975  under  rico  hJuU  Oryza  sativa;  4733  under  sdva 
Panioum  miliaceum  ;  1653  under  yttari  Sorghum  vulgaro;  59  under 
Italian  millet  rdla  Pauicum  italicum,  22  under  maize  makk-a  Zea 
mays ;  and  3  under  other  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  17,180 
acres  or  13  70  per  cent,  8667  of  them  under  gram  harhfuim 
Cicer  arit'tinutn  ;  4086  under  ndid  Phnseolus  muugo  ;  l.'jOl)  under 
/t<t'  Cajanus  indicua  ;  1090  under  ieritilH  m-i»nr  Krvum  lens  ;  41 S 
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radiatua ;  15  under  kiUitk  Dolichos  bifloraa  ;  and  449  nnder  other 
pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  16,974  acres  or  13r)4  per  cent,  23  under 
linseed  ak/^i  Linum  asitatisBimum ;  and  16,951  under  other  oilseeds. 
Fibres  occupied  400  acres  or  031  per  cent,  all  under  brown  hemp 
ambddi  tlibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  2<356 
acres  or  2*11  per  cent,  1102  of  them  under  sngarcane  ue  Saccharum 
officinarum;  69  nnder  tobacco,  tainbdkhit,  Nicotiana  tabacumj  480 
tinder  chillies  rtiirchi  Capsicum  frnteacens  ;  and  the  remaining  1006 
nnder  various  other  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  94,980  people  lodged  in 
15,932  bouses,  87,942  or  92  59  per  cent  Hindus;  6326  or  5-60  per 
cent  Musalmins;  1599  or  1*68  per  cent  Christians;  103  or  O'lO  per 
cent  PArsis  ;  and  10  Jews.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  :  9077 
Brahmans  ;  269  Thaknrs  or  Brahma  Kshatris  and  91  KAyasth 
Prabhus,  writers;  838  Jains,  482  Mdrvidis,  301  Ling^yats,  174 
L4dsakka  Yanis,  and  77  Bhdti^s,  merchants  and  traders ;  26,569 
Kunbia,  2471  Mfilis,  903  Rajputs,  273  Kdnadas,  and  63  Pdhddis, 
cultivators;  1458  Sondrs,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  1452  Shimpis, 
tailors;  867  Sutdrs,  carpenters;  633  Kumbhars,  pc»tters;  630 
Tdmbats  and  347  KdaArs,  coppersmiths ;  323  Lohdrs,  black- 
smiths;  29  Jingars,  saddlers;  12  Ghisadis,  tinkers;  11  Otdris, 
metal-casters;  10  Kfltaris,  turners;  7  Gaundis,  masons  ;  2231  Telis, 
oil-presscTS  ;  286  Stllis,  57  Khatris,  and  28  Koshtis,  weavers ;  29 
Kangdria,  dyers ;  259  Guravs,  drummers ;  48  Kolh^tis,  rope-dancers; 
21  Blidts,  bards;  6  Johdris,  jewellers ;  890  Nhdvis,  barbers;  332 
Parits,  washermen ;  564  Dhangars,  shepherds ;  216  Oavlis,  milk- 
Bellers ;  120  Bhois,  fishers;  37  Kdhdrs,  carriers  and  palanquin- 
bearers  ;  255  Khdtiks,  butchers ;  154  LonAris,  salt-carriers ;  133 
Pardeshia,  83  Kdraathis,  and  8  Jdts,  labourers;  129  Kaldls.  liquor- 
eellers;  110  Beldars,  stone-masons;  110  Buruds,  basket  and  mat 
makers  ;  35  Pdrdhis,  hunters ;  29  Komtis  ;  23  Tdmbolis,  bet^lnut- 
aellers ;  22  Bhandaris,  palra-juico  drawers ;  21  Patharvata,  stone- 
cutters; 12  Halvdis,  sweetmeat  makers;  12,296  Kolis,  3453 
Thdkurs,  3067  Vanjdris,  1425  Bhils,  2.50  Vdrlis,  100  Vadars,  66 
Kdthkaris,  133  Ramoshis,  and  2  Berads,  early  or  unsettled  tribes  ; 
10,564  Mhdrs,  watchmen  ;  853  Chdmbhdrs  and  147  Dhors,  tanners ; 
727  Mdugs,  rope-makers  and  servants ;  1 76  Mochis,  shoemakers ; 
133  Bhangis,  scavengers ;  68  Hdlemdrs  and  35  Mdng-Gdmdis,  snake- 
charmers  and  dancers;  11  Dheds,  sweepers;  421  Gosdvis,  166 
Bairdgis,  98  Joshis,  88  Jangams,  53  Bharddia,  45  Gondhalisj  30 
Mdubhdvs,  14  Gopdia,  and  6  Pdnguls,  beggara. 
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Peint..  pmpBrlv  Peth  or  the  town,  in  the  west,  lying  between 
19*  5^  and  20°  36'  north  latitude,  and  73°  23'  and  73°  40'  east 
longitude,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sulgdna  state ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Sahyadris  separating  it  from  the  Ndsik  and  Dindori  sub- 
divisions ;  on  the  south  by  the  Jawhdr  state  and  the  Thdna  sub- 
division of  Shdhdpur ;  and  on  the  west  by  tho  Dharampur  state.  Its 
area  is  458  square  miles.  In  1881  its  population  was  55,144  or 
120  to  the  square  mile  and  its  land  revenue  £3561  (Ra.  35,610). 

Of  tho  45H  square  miles  415  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.  Of 
these  194,105  acres  or  7292  per  cent  are  arable  land  ;  2178  acres 
or  082  per  cent  unarable  land ;  63,089  acres  or  23' 70  per  cent 
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forests ;  and  681 1  or  2'56  per  cent  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and 
streams.  From  the  194,106  acres  of  arable  land  six  have  to  lie  taken 
on  account  of  alienated  lands.  Of  the  balance  of  194,099  acres,  the 
actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  186,452  or  96  per  cent  were 
under  tillage  in  1881-82. 

Peint  differs  from  the  rest  of  Ndsik,  as,  both  in  appearance  and 
climate,  it  belongs  to  the  Konkan  rather  than  to  the  Deccan. 
Except  a  gently  waving  belt,  two  to  three  miles  broad,  along 
the  foot  of  the  Sahyddris,  Peint  is  a  network  of  narrow  ridges  and 
deep-cnt  ravines.  The  hills,  which  are  fairly  covered  with  small 
timber  in  the  west  but  are  bare  along  the  eastern  border,  rise  in 
many  cases  above  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  Sahyddris.  But  the 
general  height  of  the '  country  is  about  600  feet  below  the  Deccan 
tableland.  There  is  abundance  of  forest  land,  and  excellent  teak  is 
found  in  some  parts,  but  the  trees,  as  a  rule,  are  small.  The  chief 
forms  of  tillage  are  rice-planting  in  the  valleys,  and  the  growth  of 
coarse  grains  on  the  gentler  slopes.  From  the  crest  of  the 
Sahyddris,  its  billowy  ranges  and  green  patches  of  tillage  look  varied 
and  picturesque.  But  in  the  country  itself,  the  narrowness  and 
sameness  of  the  ravines,  the  bareness  of  the  teak  coppice,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  villages  have  a  desolate  and  monotonous  effect. 
Among  the  numerous  spurs  which  roughen  the  surface,  one  main 
range  in  the  north  stretches  south-west  to  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  coast  forming  the  water-parting  between  the  Damanganga  and 
the  Par  rivers.  There  are  three  varieties  o?  soil,  a  deep  rich  black 
along  the  sides  of  rivers,  a  red  hill  soil  like  Konkan  soil  in  the 
Sahyadri  and  other  uplands,  and  a  mixed  black  and  red  between  the 
nplands  and  the  valleys. 

There  are  onlyjhrgg  cart  po^ids ;  from  NAsik  to  Harsol  througb 
the  VAghera  pass  j  from  Nasik  to  Peint  through  the  Ambegaon  or 
Sav^y^gsa  wtaicn  is  kept  in  good  repair  ;  and  from  Harsol  along  the 
foot  of  the  Sahyddris  to  Karanjdli  on  the  Nisik-Peint  highway. 
Except  along  these  three  roads  no  carts  can  travel.  In  the  west 
travelHng  is  diflScult  even  for  laden  cattle,  and  the  ravines  are  so 
steep  and  narrow  that  long  detours  have  to  be  made. 

The  climate  is  trying  and  unhealthy.  It  combines  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  narrow  thickly- wooded  valleys,  drenched 
during  the  rains,  are  laden  with  fever  except  in  April  and  May 
when  the  heat  is  oppressive.  Thermometer  readings  in  1874-75  and 
1876-76  showed  maximums  of  83°  and  94**  and  minimums  of  76° 
and  65°,  or  a  mean  maximum  of  88**  and  a  mean  minimum  of  70°, 
In  the  valleys  the  temperature  is  much  higher,  often  in  April  and 
May  over  100",  with  strong  hot  winds.  At  the  central  station  of 
Peint,  the  average  rainfall  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1881 
was  about  ninety-three  inches.    The  details  are : 
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The  chief  rivers  are  the  Damanganga.  tti|p  P4r,  and  the  Nfcr.  which, 
fed  by  smaller  mountain  streatns,  flow  along  rocky  beds  at  the  foot  of 
woody  ravines  several  hundred  feet  deep.  The  only  reservoir  which 
holds  water  throughout  the  year  is  at  Peint.  Villages  not  on  the 
banks  of  rivera  or  streams  draw  their  water  from  wells,  which  are 
little  better  than  holes  scraped  to  catch  the  outflow  of  some  small 
spring.  Except  in  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivera, 
moat  of  these  wells  run  dry  during  April  and  May.  There  were,  in 
1881-82,  428  wells,  of  which  19  wore  with  steps  and  419  without 
steps,  and  7  ponds. 

Complete  revenue  details  are  not  available  for  the  225  Peint 
villages  fornny  year  before  18()5-G6,  when  the  survey  was  introduced. 
Under  its  Hindu  chiefs  its  revenue  amounted,  in  1864-65,  to  £1928 
(Rs.  19,280),  and  its  remissions  to  about  £232  (Rs.  2320).  In 
18G.1.66,  the  settlement  year,  the  revenue  increased  from  £1928  to 
£2809  (Rs.  19,280- Rs.  28,090)  and  the  remissions  fell  from  £232  to 
£7  (Rs.  2320- Rs.  70).  The  occupied  area  amounted  to  190,829  acres 
and  the  waste  to  3288  sicres.  The  average  revenue  collections,  during 
the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  amounted  to  £1490  (Rs.  14,900)  and 
the  remissions  to  £206  (Rs.  2060) .  In  the  thirteen  years  of  the  survey 
rates  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £17 
(Rs.  170)  in  1869-70  and  £16  (Ks.  160)  in  1870-71.  Compared 
with  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  the  average  of  the  thii-teea 
years  of  survey  rates  shows  a  fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  6713 
acres,  in  remissions  of  £1  (Rs.  10),  and  in  collections  of  £79  (Rs.  790), 
and  a  riso  in  the  waste  area  of  6721  acres.  Compared  with  the 
average  of  the  thirteen  survey  years,  the  figures  of  1877-78,  tho 
latest  available  year  of  survey  rates,  show  a  fall  in  the  occupied  area 
of  1 128  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £7  (Rs.  70),  and  a  rise  in  the  waste 
area  of  1  lOi  acres  and  in  collections  of  £28  (Rs.  280).  A  comparison 
of  the  first  year  of  settlement  with  the  figures  of  the  latest  available 
year  (1877-78),  shows  that  the  occupied  area  has  fallen  by  7841 
acres,  that  the  waste  area  has  risen  by  7822  acres,  that  remissions 
have  fallen  to  nothing,  and  that  the  collections  have  fallen  by  £51 
(Ra.  510). 

The  following  are  the  details : 
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According  to  the  1881-82  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Govornment  villages  amounted  to  2524  ploughs,  47  carta,  7351 
bullocks,  11,047  cows,  2197  buffaloes,  239  horses,  and  2778  sheep 
and  goats. 

In  1880-81,  3816  holdings  or  khdtds  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  48fi  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  15«.  Od. 
(Bs.  7-14-0).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  24^  acres  at  a  yearly 
rout  of  7«.  10 J(/.  (Rs.  8-16-0).  If  distributed  among  the  whole 
population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to 
8^  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  tho  land  tax  to  1*.  Zd.  (10  annas). 

In  1880-81,  of  185,410  acres  held  for  tillage  36,290  or  19 -57 
per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  tho  149,120  acres  under 
tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  90,827  acres  or  60'90  per  cent,  02,258 
of  them  under  ndchni  Eleusine  coracanaj  20,061  under  sdva 
Pauicam  mibaceumj  8505  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa  ;  and  3 
under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  restivum.  Pulses  occupied  29,571  acres, 
or  19"83  per  cent,  18,215  of  them  under  udid  Phaseolus  mungo  j  9333 
under  ^^r  Cajanus  indicus;  1655  under  kuHth  Dolichos  biQorus;  and 
368  under  gram  harhhara  Cicer  arietinum.  Oilseeds  occupied  28,722 
acres  or  19*26  per  cent. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  55,144  people  lodged  in 
10,333  houses,  54,590  or  98  99  per  cent  Hindus,  540  or  097  per 
cent  Musalmana,  13  Parsia,  and  1  Christian.  The  details  of  the 
Hindu  castes  are  :  174  Br^hmans ;  90  ThAkurs  or  Brahma  Kshutria 
and  13  Kiyasth  Prabhus,  writers;  117  Ling^yats,  30  Jains,  and  15 
Lddsakka  Viinis,  traders  and  merchants;  20,208  Kunbis,  140 
Bajputs,  and  39  Hetkaris,  husbandmen ;  68  Shimpis,  tailors ;  37 
3onars,  gold  and  sUver  smiths ;  33  Kunibhd.r8,  potters ;  23 
Lohdrs,  blacksmiths  ;  4  KAaAts,  coppersmiths ;  1  Sutd,r,  a  carpenter ; 
133  Telis,  oil-pressers  j  1  Khatri,  a  weaver  ;  40  Ghadshis,  musicians ; 
J  Gurav.a  drummer  and  a  temple  servant;  14  Nha^^8,  barbers  ;  209 
Dhangars,  shepherds  ;  76  Gavlis,  milk-sellers ;  27  Burnds,  basket  and 
mat  makers  ;  16,592  Kolis,  9353  Varlis,  238  Kathkaris,  215  Vanjaria, 
139  Vadars  and  9  Bhils,  early  or  unsettled  tribes;  337  MliAra, 
watchmen;  29  Chambhdrs,  tanners;  147  Hdlemdrsaud  21  Mdngs, 
rope-makers  and  servants  ;  20  Gosdvis  and  2  Bairagis,  beggars. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Point  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Rdj^j^Bdgl^n.     A  certain  JAv,  on  being  appointed   managei 
or  ^TOai!Maarori*eint,   changed  his  family   name  Pov4r  t'l  TiriK," 
a  Bagl^  word  for  minister  or  manager.*^     His  grandson 
Bhik   Dalvi,  while  nominally  continuing  to  hold  the  office  oi  ijiuvi, 
under  the  Bdglan  chief,  assumed  the  title  of  Rdja.     Krishna  had 
three  sons  one  illegitimate  and  two  legitimate.     To  Ram   Dalvi,i^ 
the  elder  of  the  legitimate  sons,  was  left  the  management  of   th 
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»  Mr.  H.  E.  Goldamid's  Report  on  tho  Peint  SUto  (1839).  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXY. 
(New  Seric«),  108.  la  the  ^ene&logical  table  presentod  to  Mr.  H  '•"  <  I'.i.!-.'..!  i,v  fi^ 
la«t  devcendant  of  the   family  the    first  ancestor  b  Kukdji   r\  aj 

BOH  KrishiiA  Pov^-  assumed  tue  lutme  of  Ooln,   and  hia  aou  Lax'  i 
chiefithip  with  the  title  of  Abdul  Momin  alitu  Laxdir  DalfiatrA^ . 


whole  diat-nct,  except  the  sub-division  or  jmrgann  of  Harsolj  and 
to  Bbik  Dalvi,  tbe  younger  legitiniato  son  waa  left  Haraol,  some 
^Eirflon  laud  near  Peint,  and  the  headship  of  two  villages  in 
Dindori.  I^^jjjjj;^  the  illogititnate  son,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the 
family,  was  sent  with  the  family  standard  and  a  party  of  twenty- 
five  horsemen  to  servo  the  Baglau  chief  at  Mulher.  On  his 
father's  death  Laxdir  retarned  from  Mulher,  and  usurping  the 
management  of  the  whole  district  confined  his  brothers  and  murdered 
the  state  manager  or  kurhhdri.  He  afterwards  sot  his  brothers 
free  and  the  three  shared  the  management  of  the  state.  Bhik  Dalvi, 
the  second  legitimate  son,  died  without  issue.  In  1G36  Bd^ldu 
became  tributary  to  the  Moghals.  Shortly  after  this,  Lax^r  went 
into  rebellion  and  prince  Aurangzeb  sent  an  officer  named  Shaikh 
Mansur  to  soiBe  and  take  him  to  Delhi.'  Three  years  passed  before 
the  officer  was  able  to  captdre  the  insurgent  chief.  At  last,  Laxdir 
was  caught  by  stratagem,  and  with  his  wife,  his  son  Kuk&ii,  and  his 
brother  RAva  Dalvi,  was  taken  to  Delhi,  where  the  three  male 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death.  While  waiting  execution  Ram 
Dalvi  cared  the  emperor's  daughter  of  asthma,  and  obtained  a 
remission  of  the  sentence.  All  of  them  became  Muhammadans,  and 
the  state  was  conferred  on  Rim  Dalvi  now  called  Abdul  Kem  and  on 
Laxdir  or  Abdul  Momin,  who  was  also  called  Laxdir  Dalpatrav.* 
After  this  the  Moghal  Government  does  not  seem  to  have  interfered 
with  the  principality. 

Rilm  Dalvi' 8  wife  and  her  two  sons  Ratan  Dalvi^and  Lakhan 
Df»]vij  who  were  living  with  her  mother,  escaped  being  carried  to 
Delhi  and  remained  Hindus.  After  his  return  from  Dolhi,  Laxdir 
or  Abdul  Momin~luid  two  illegitimate  sons  Chimndji  and  N^nu 
Miah.  He  arranged  that  on  his  death  the  state  should  bo  divided 
into  two  eqaal  parts,  one  to  be  enjoyed  by  his  heirs  and  the  other 
by  the  Hindu  sons  of  Rilm  Dalvi.  After  some  time  Laxdir  and 
K^m  Dalvi  were  killed  in  a  battle  with  some  Kolis  at  a  village 
named  Mohari  in  Dindori,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  tomb  at 
'  '  r.  They  were  succeeded  by  their  five  sons,  the  three 
.  :  Lus  holding  jointly  one  half  of  the  country  and  the  two 

Hindus  the  other  half.  KnkAii^  Laxdir's  eldest  son,  to  put  an  end 
to  a  quarrel  between  himselr  and  Ratan  Dalvi,  the  son  of  R^m 
Dalvi,  adopted  and  made  a  Musalmdn  of  Ratan  Dalvi's  younger 
son  Harising.  On  KukAji's  death,  his  younger  brother  Chimndji 
usurped  the  whole  state,  and  sent  Harising  back  to  his  ^ther. 
Ratan  Dalvi,  with  his  Hindu  son  Mohansing  and  tho  Musalmdn 
Harising,  having  been  deprived  of  their  proper  share,  went  to  live 
with  their  relations  the  Tokos  at  Abhona.  Laxdir  IL.  ChimnAji's 
successor,  pronusing  to  restore  his  half  share,  persuaded  Mohansing, 
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^  The  remiiinB  of  the  fort  which  this  officer  built  daring  th«  aiege  of  Peint,   aro 
'■■  ■         :.  a«  MiUBargadi. 

ite  was  granted  in  fh<thd»ak,  s  t«Dure  which  correspouda  with  persoaal 
yr  jdhghr.  Bom.   Gov.    .SeL   XXVI,    94.     According   to  another  ftccount, 
Dslvi  left  but  one  son,  who  uith  his  wife  and  child  wojs  taken  to  Delhi  and 
Die  proprietor.     But  this  doce  not  agree  with  a  pnper  in  the  poeaeuion  of  * 
r  priext  or  ujxidAjfa  written  by  Laxdir  himBelt 
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npter  ZIII.  iho  samying  Hinda  son  of  Hatan  Dalvi,  to  return  to  Peint,  and  tho 
Dl)-diviBioni.  ^^^  remained  in  peaceful  po8><es9ion  of  the  state,  until  Mohansing 
was  killed  in  a  fight  with  some  Kolis  at  Harsol.  As  Jifobanaiug'a  son 
Parvatsingwas  only  two  and  a  half  years  old,  Laxdirll.  gave  A'abdi, 
his  brother's  widow,  a  deed  or  sanad  conferring  on  her  orphan  son 
half  of  the  Haraol  sub-diviaion  and  allotting  to  herself  three  villages 
in  Peint.'  Parvateing  never  took  posssession  of  his  estate,  as  he  and 
his  mothpr,  though  Hindus,  lived  with  Laxdir  as  members  of  his 
family.  On  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen,  Parvatsing  demanded  his 
share  from  CbimnAji  Dalpatrav  the  son  and  successor  of  Laxdir  II; 
Chiramlji  refused,  and  Parvatsing  petitioned  the  Peahwa  Mddhavrav 
Ball^l  (1761-1772),  who  summoned  both  parties  before  him,  decided 
in  favour  of  Parvatsing,  and  sent  an  officer  to  make  the  division." 
Parvatsing  remained  in  possession  of  his  share  for  two  years,  when 
he  was  dispossessed  by  the  Muhammadan  party.  The  Peahwit'a 
government  does  not  seem  to  have  interfered  till  1778-71),  when 
Chimndii,  endeavouring  to  break  through  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
by  wLicn  he  had  mortgaged  his  estate  to  Dhondu  Mahddev  tlie 
Peshw^'s  kanuwi^ddr  at  N4sik,  was  pat  in  confinement  and  his 
district  attached.^  In  1790-91  the  Peshwa  determined  to  keep  the 
fort  of  Khirai  in  his  own  hands,  with  an  assignment  for  its  support 
of  nineteen  villages  estimated  to  yield  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
£500  (Rs.  5000).*  He  agreed  to  restore  the  rest  of  the  estate  to  the 
chief,  on  condition  that  he  paid  by  nine  yearly  instalments  £17^500 
(Rs.  1,75,000),  inclading  £2500  (Rs.  25,000)  the  amount  of  the 
debt  incurred  to  Dhondu  MahAdev,  £12,500  (Rs.  1,25,000)  of  uazamna 
or  sucoeasion  fee,  and  £2500  (Els.  25,000)  of  interest.*  Chimuitji  died 
in  1 796,  leaving  two  widows,  one  of  whom  named  RAjkavarbAi^  with 


'  Two  c^  these  were  Nirgvda  and  ChelmakiiL. 

'Acoortling  to  another  (Musalm&n)  occoiiut,  Mohansia^  served  ua  >fipdhl  under 
Laxdir  11.  After  his  death,  in  conaidcrntion  of  tlie  loss  bis  family  hod  sustaincMl  and 
their  helplesa  state,  Laxdir  bestowed  on  his  widow  and  oqihiin  son  two  \-iltngvs,  of 
which  they  remained  in  peaceful  possession  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  In  1771  the 
two  chief  bereditai7  kdrhhArU,  MahAdev  Malhdrand  RdjAriim  Narhar,  qunrrellod  with 
KwAmatji  the  nncic  of  ChiiimAji,  and  took  revenge  by  furnishing  Parvatsing  with 
forged  docomentB  and  instigating  him  to  claim  a  share  of  the  state  on  the  pleA  that  ha 
was  sprang  from  the  same  at<.ick  as  K.srdjnatjt,  By  playing  into  one  aaother'a  hand 
the  kdrbharU  succeeded  in  extorting  from  Cbimn^ji  a  i)a[>or  conceding  aJI  th^t  haii 
been  claimed  by  Parvatsing  and  in  obtaining  from  the  Poshwil's  otlicurs  letters  granting 
Pnu-vataing  half  of  the  principality.  In  1790  this  intrigue  was  exposed,  and  the  Peahwa 
issued  an  order  recalliog  the  decree  passe^i  by  his  of&cera.  But  Himmatsing,  Farvatsing'a 
Buoceasor,  remained  aloof  and  managed  to  keep  the  original  decree.  A  docameoi 
Yam  lately  (183D)  come  to  light,  in  which  Parvateing  promised  a  large  reward  to  the 
JbdrMtfru  if  be  succeeded  in  estahlisluag  his  claim.  Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  XXVI.  (New 
Series).  118. 

'The  original  gJuUiifnak  or  jdh<jir,  continuing  to  bo  horoditarily  enjoyed,  was  regarded 
by  the  Peshwi's  government  as  a  tawutJtdn  or  chiefship,  whioh,  though  snbordinato 
and  tributary,  bad  acquired  more  or  less  independent  authority.  Bom.  Gov.  Sol* 
XXVI.  95. 

*  These  villages  were  not  kept  by  the  British  when  Point  was  restored  to  tho 
Chief  in  18ia     In  1837  they  yieldoii  a  revenue  of  £170  (Rs.  17r)0). 

*As  the  Government  share  of  £17,500  (Rs.  1,75,000)  was  transferred  to  Dhoodu 
BCah&dev  in  clearance  of  a  debt  due  to  him  by  the  Peshwa,  i\3ferenco  to  the  Poona 
accounts  does  not  show  whether  Chimn&ji  fulfilled  the  terms  of  his  agreement.  It  is 
understood  on  the  anthority  of  an  old  kdrbhiiri  of  Dhundu  Mabl<Iev-'a,  that  the  security 
of  Hari  P&ndnnuig  Garbe  was  taken  from  Chimn^ji,  and  consequently  the  isuAhaldr 
recovered  the  whole  of  the  money.     Bom.  Gov.  8eL  XX  VI.  1 10. 


an  adopted  son  Laxdir  III.,  coutiaued  in  possession  for  a  few  years. 
Then  Hiiuinjitaing,  tlie  son  of  the  Hindu  claimant  Parvatsing,  entered 
the  disJtrr6C~Av!nx  a  body  of  men  obtained  from  his  brother-in-law, 
Mundji  Phdkdv,  who  had  then  great  influence  with  the  Peshwa. 
The  Binall  mud  fort  at  Peint  was  taken  without  difficulty  and 
Himmatsing  remained  for  some  time  in  power.  In  1799  a  party  of 
troops,  sent  by  Pandurang  Dhondu  the  son  of  Dhondu  Mahddev  and 
the  Peahwae  f^oTomor  of  Trimbak,  surrounded  and  burnt  the  fo^t^ 
Himmatsing  was  saved  with  difficulty  and  most  of  his  followers 
wero  burnt  to  death.  The  chief  was  deposed  and  Peint  placed 
under  an  agent  of  the  Peshwa.  Of  the  sequestered  revenue, 
accordijig  to  one  account,  £280  (Rs.  2800)  were  assigned  for  the 
support  of  the  chief  and  £120  (lis.  1200)  for  that  of  his  Hindu  rivals, 
and  according  to  another  account  £250  (Rs,  2600)  were  assigned  to 
the  chief  and  £150  (Rs.  1600)  to  his  rivals.^ 

In  1814  R^jkuvarbiti  collected  some  men,  and,  with  her  son  Laxdir 
TXIu  attempted  to  drive  the  Peshwii^s  officers  out  of  Peint^  The 
assailants  wero  attacked  and  defeated  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Peshwa's  troops  who  happened  to  be  on  outpost  dnty  at  Kopargaon. 
Rdjknvarbii  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  for  a  short  time  in 
the  forts  of  Knrang  and  Trimbak.  Laxdir  escaped  to  llalsjtr,  and 
remained  there  until  the  British  troops  had  reduced  the  greater  part 
of  the  Pe-shwA's  territories.  In  1818,  during  Captain  Briggs* 
advance  to  Trimbak,  Laxdir  gave  him  much  assistance  in  dispersing 
hostile  bands  of  Marjitlias  and  Kolis.  In  return  for  this  assistance, 
and  because  he  believed  that  Peint  had  been  forcibly  seized  by  the 
Peshwa's  officer  at  N4.aik,  Captain  Briggs  recommended  that  Laxdir 
should  be  confirmed  in  his  possessions.  Laxdir  |mid  the  British, 
as  his  ancestors  had  paid  the  PeshwAs,  a  yearly  tribute  of  £350 
(Rs.  3500).  The  chief  showed  himself  weak  and  unprincipled,  and, 
under  the  evil  influence  of  two  ministers  Balabbdi  and  Hayatkhdn, 
was  soon  deeply  in  debt.  During  Laxdir's  lifetime,  Nilkanthrdv, 
the  brother  of  Himmatsing,  the  representative  of  the  Hindu  branch 
of  the  family,  received  from  Government  a  yearly  allowance  of 
£350  (R3.3600),  of  which  £200  (Rs.  2000)  wore  paid  in  cash,  and 
villages  yielding  £150  (Rs.  1500)  wero  assigned  to  him  on  account 
of  the  balance.  Of  this  £18  (Rs.  180)  were  paid  by  NilkanthrAv  to 
his  siHter-in-law  Kamalabai.  Laxdir  III.  died  in  1837,  leaving  one 
legitimate  daughter  named  NnrjahMi,  who  was  then  seventeen  years 
old.  The  state  thus  became  an  escheaj;  to  Government,  as  Muham- 
madan  law  and  usage  are  against  the  daughter  of  a  Muhammadan 
chief  succeeding  to  the  management  of  such  a  state.'  Government 
wished  to  restore  the  principality,  and,  with  this  object,  sought  to 
procure  for  the  Begam  a  husband  qualified  to  manage  the  state.  This 
project  was  frustrated  by  the  Begam,  who  insisted  on  marrying  an 
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. '  According  to  the  MusalmAu  account  (Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXVI.  120)  this  amtige- 
inent  wm  due  to  the  power  of  HimmatBuig'a  relation  Min.-\ji  Pbiikde.  It  is  alsouud 
tbftt,  in  1801,  Laxdir  III.  being  aoxioiu  to  free  the  stntc  from  attachment,  &nd 
eiirioiuided  bv  trea/cheroua  kdrbmria,  waa  cajoled  into  signing  a  document  admitting 
the  truth  of  all  that  his  opponent  had  advanced. 
*  Mr.  W.  J.  Turquand,  Acting  Sub-Collector  of  Ndeik,  1854. 
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individual  whom  the  minister  Hayatkhan  brought  from  a  distance^ 
with  the  view  of  retaining  the  influence  he  had  exercised  OBderLaxdir 
III.  The  Begam  afterwards  lost  her  eyesight  from  small -pox. 
Government  allowed  her  a  life  pension  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  net 
revenue  of  the  estate,  which  was  placed  under  the  charge  and  admi- 
nistration of  Mr.  W.  J.  Turquand/  the  Sub-Collector  of  Ndsik,  where 
the  Begam  generally  lived.  Laxdir's  younger  brother  Danlatrdv  died 
before  him,  leaving  a  widow  Surajkuvar,  who  till  her  death  enjoyed 
the  revenue  of  one  village.  During  the  1857  mutinies  a  serious 
disturbance  took  place  at  Peint,  organized  by  Bhsgvantrav  or  Bh^ 
Rdja,  the  son  of  Nilkanthrftv,  the  representative  of  the  Hindu  bninch 
of  the  family.  The  rising  was  crushed  and  Bhagvantrav,  with  about 
fifteen  of  his  followers,  was  hanged  at  Niisik  on  the  19th  of  December 
1857.*  Ou  the  death  of  the  Begam  in  1878.  Peint  became  part 
of  the  N'^sik  district.  Since  Peint  has  passed  under  British 
management  roads,  schools,  and  vaccination  have  been  introduced. 
The  forest  has  also  been  largely  cleared,  though  this  is  a  doubtful 
gain  as  its  timber  was  the  chief  wealth  of  the  state.  The  land  was 
surveyed  and  the  revenne  settled  in  1865-6G.  As  has  been  noticed 
in  the  Iiand  Administration  Chapter,  the  land  revenue  system  is 
partly  the  ordinary  holding  or  rayatvdri  tenure,  and  partly  a  plough- 
cess.  The  ordinary  tenure  is  in  force  in  lands  surveyed  in 
detail,  and  a  plough  or  hoe  cess  in  uplands  which  have  been 
surveyed  in  block.  Under  the  plough-cess  system  the  village 
headman  is  responsible  for  the  whole  state  demands,  and  the 
husbandmen  are  his  tenants -at-will.  The  power  of  selling  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  land  is  the  same  as  under  the  survey  tenure. 
The  assessment  is  generally  paid  in  money.  Revenue  instalments 
fall  due  on  the  first  of  January  and  the  first  of  March.  The  revenue 
collecting  agency  is  the  village  headman  and  accountant,  the  same 
as  in  other  parts  of  NAsik.  The  Government  dues  are  punctually 
_paid  and  remissions  are  seldom  asked  for. 

I'indC^t  <^^6  of  the  western  sub- divisions,  is  botmded  on  the 
north  by  Kalvan  and  the  Saptashring  hiUs ;  on  the  east  by  Chdndor 
and  Niphdd;  on  the  south  by  Nftsik;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Sahyddri  hills  and  Peint.  Its  area  is  about  528  square  miles.  In 
1881  its  population  waa  72,290  or  137  to  the  square  mile  and  its 
land  revenue  £15,387  (Rs.  1,53,870). 

Of  the  528  square  miles  509  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  four  square  miles  ard 
occupied  by  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  260,201  acres  or 
80*52  per  cent  of  arable  land,  23,721  acres  or  7-34  per  cent  of 
nnarfible  land,  34,472  acres  or  1067  per  cent  of  grass,  1595  acres 
or  0'49  per  cent  of  forest,  and  3156  acres  or  098  per  cent  of  village 
sites,  roads,  and  river  beds.     From   the   200,201  acres  of  arable 


'In  lS52-f-3the  gross  revenwe  of  the  state  arno^inted  to  alwut  £.^lO()  (Fa.  34,000], 
In  the  PtHina  revenue  records  the  arable  ai-ea  of  the  vtate  was  roughly  ©rtimatod  at 
96.5.50  liiijfias.  Of  theae  33.490  were  cultivate*!  at  the  intrrnlaction  of  the  leaeing 
■yistein  in  1849,  29,fMin  wore  fallow,  and  34,000  wore  waste.  Thereat  of  the  state  waa 
itnaraVtle  lull  Innrltt  and  forests. 

■  Details  of  the  Peint  disturbaace  are  given  uodet  the  History  Chapter,  201, '202. 
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fovornment  land,  27,903  acres  or  107  per  cent  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  land  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  o£ 
232,298  acres,  the  actnal  area  of  arable  Government  land,  182,500 
or  78*5G  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1881-82. 

Most  of  Dindori  ia  hilly.  The  hills,  and  a  large  stretch  of  high- 
land in  the  north-east  near  Vani,  are  thinly  covered  with  amall  teak 
and  other  trees,  but,  especially  towards  the  west,  the  Boutnem 
slopes  of  the  Saptashring  hills  are  Burprisingly  bare  even  of  brusli- 
wood.  In  the  west  moat  of  the  soil  is  red  or  mdl,  changing  to 
black  towards  the  east  and  south.  Except  near  some  of  the  rivers, 
it  is  generally  shallow  and  poor.  In  the  north  and  west  travelling 
18  difficult.  There  are  a  few  cart  tracks,  but  most  of  the  traffic 
is  by  horse  or  bullock  back.  The  only  cart  roads  through  the 
northern  hills  are  the  Saval  pass  leading  to  Peint  and  Balsdr  and  the 
Aivati  pass  leading  to  Kalvan. 

The  climate  is  feverish  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  middle  or 
end  of  January.  The  heat  is  never  great,  and  in  April  and  May  the 
climate  is  usually  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  rainfall  is  abundant 
and  seldom  fails.  It  is  heaviest  along  the  western  and  northern 
hills.  At  Dindori,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  centre,  the  average 
rainfall  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1881  was  twenty-six  inches. 
The  details  are : 

Dindori  Rainfall,  1870-1881. 
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In  spite  of  the  abundant  rainfall  several  parts  of  Dindori  are 
often  badly  off  for  water.  All  the  streams  rise  within  Dindori  limits, 
and  none  of  them  are  large.  The  chief  are  the  Kddva,  which,  rising 
near  the  meeting  of  the  Sahy^ri  and  Saptashring  hills,  crosses 
Dindori  from  north-west  to  aouth-eaat.  On  its  way  it  receives  the 
Kalvan  from  the  right  and  the  Punambe  from  the  left.  In  addition 
to  the  Kddva  and  its  feeders  in  the  south-east  comer,  the  RAngampw. 
rises  near  Rjlrasej  and  flows  south-east  to  the  Goddvari.  Besides  these 
streams,  which  flow  throughout  the  year,  there  are  many  brooks  and 
streamlets  which  run  dry  early  in  the  hot  weather.  Across  the  Kadva, 
about  four  miles  south-east  of  Dindori,  at  a  cost  of  about  £4270 
(Rs.  42, 700),. Government  have  built  a  dam  1206  feet  long.  The 
work  was  completed  in  1872,  but  the  water-supply  is  so  small  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  supplement  the  original  scheme 
by  ft  series  of  storage  reservoirs.  Besides  the  irrigation  from 
the  Kddva  a  small  area  of  land  in  two  villages  is  watered  from  the 
Bdnganga.  Except  the  Banganga  the  rivers  have  high  banks,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  Kadva,  a  rocky  channel  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
crossing.  The  east  and  centre  aro  the  only  parts  which  are  fairly 
provided  with  wells.  Many  villages  draw  their  drinking  water  from 
a  hole  with  a  muddy  spring  at  the  bottom,  and  cattle  have  often  to  be 
driveu  several  miles  to  water.    Besides  these  rivers  and  &t>v«a5s\& 
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there  were,  in  1881-82,  770  wells  153  with  steps  and  617  withont 
Btope,  85  dams,  27  dhekudis  or  water-lifts,  and  21  ponds. 

In  1818,  when  Dindori  passed  to  the  British,  the  laud  revenue  waa 
collected  partly  by  bigka  rates  and  partly  by  plough  rates.  This 
-continued  till  the  revenue  survey  waa  introduced  in  1842-43  in  the 
plain  or  desk  villages,  and  in  1844-45  in  the  hill  or  ddng  villages. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  land  revenue  in 
the  thirty-five  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey, 
the  121  villages  of  the  sub-division  have  to  be  arranged  in  nine  groups: 
fifteen  villages  settled  in  1842,  twenty -three  villages  settled  in  IS43, 
four  villages  settled  in  1844,  eighteen  villages  settled  in  1845,  forty- 
five  villages  settled  in  1845,  nine  villages  settled  in  I84G,  four 
villages  settled  in  1846,  one  village  settled  in  1851,  and  two 
villages  settled  in  1853.  In  the  fifteen  villages  settled  in  1842-43 
aoad  re-settled  in  1874-75,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement, 
compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  2067  acres,  in  the  waste  of  1084  acres,  and  in  remissions 
of  £75  (Rs.  750),  and  a  fall  in  collections  of  £417  (Rs.  4170).  A 
comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  with  tho 
average  of  the  previous  ten  years,  shows  a  rise  in  the  occuj)ied 
area  of  4840  acres,  and  a  fall  in  remissions  of  £51  (Rs.  510),  in 
collections  of  £195  (Rs.  1950),  and  in  tho  waste  of  103  acres. 
During  the  thirty-two  years  of  survey  rates  yearly  remissions  were 
granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £80  lO*.  (Rs.  805)  in  1842-43 
and  £30  12^.  (Rs.  306)  in  1851-52,  A  comparison  of  the  average 
of  tho  thirty-two  years  of  snrvey  rates,  with  tho  average  of  the 
ten  years  before  the  survey,  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of 
7926  acres,  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  of  3653  acroa,  in  remissions  of 
£127  (Rs.  1270),  and  in  collections  of  £5  (Rs.SO).  ITie  survey  of 
this  group  of  fifteen  villages  waa  revised  in  1874-75.  The  figures 
for  this  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a 
rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  3374  acres,  in  remissions  of  £510 
(Rs.  5100),  and  in  collections  of  £151  (Rs.  1510),  and  a  fall  in  tho 
waste  of  8  acres.  The  figures  for  1877-78,  the  latest  available  year, 
compared  vrith  those  of  1874-75,  show  a  fall  in  the  occupied  area  of 
845  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £510  (Rs.  5100),  and  a  rise  in  the 
waato  of  843  acres  and  in  collections  of  £457  (Rs.  4570). 

In  the  twenty -three  villages  settled  in  1843-44  and  re-settled 
in  1874-75,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  before,  show  a  rise  in  tho  occupied  area  of  4520 
acres  and  in  remissions  of  £37  (Rs.  370),  and  a  fall  in  collections 
of  £711  (Rs.  7110)  and  in  the  waste  of  139  acres.  A  comparison 
of  the  year  of  settlement,  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten 
years,  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  8531  acres,  and  a  fall  in 
remissions  of  £258  (Rs.  2580),  in  collections  of  £248  (Rs.  2480),  and 
in  the  waste  of  3081  acres.  During  tho  thirty-one  years  of  survey 
rates  yearly  remissions  wore  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £137 
{Rs.  1370)  in  1851-52  and  £98  (Rs.  980)  in  1843-44.  A  compariaon 
of  the  thirty-one  years  of  survey  rates,  with  the  average  of  tho  ten 
years  before  the  survey,  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  14,705 
acres  and  in  collections  of  £256  (Rs.  2560)^  and  a  fall  in  tho  waste  of 
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8957  acres  and  in  reinissiona  of  £345  (Rs.  34o0).  The  settlement  of 
those  twenty-three  villages  was  revised  in  1874-75.  The  tigures  of 
thia  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  previoQS  year,  show  a  rise  ia 
the  occupied  area  of  6338  acres,  in  remissions  of  £1028  (Ra.  10,280), 
and  in  collections  of  £476  (Ra.  4760),  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  of  5 
acres.  The  figures  for  1S77-78,  the  latest  available  year,  compared 
with  those  of  the  first  revision  year,  show  a  rise  in  the  waste  of  941 
acres  and  in  collections  of  £1003  (Rs.  10,930),  and  a  fall  in  the 
occupied  area  of  950  acres. 

In  the  eighteen  villages  surveyed  in  1845-46  and  re-settled  in 
1875-76,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  before,  show  a  fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  376 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  8272  acres,  in  remissions  of  2s.  (Re.  1),  and  in 
collections  of  £22  (Rs.  220).  *A.  comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
year  of  settlement,  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years, 
Bhows  a  fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  750  acres,  in  the  waste  of  7672 
acres,  in  remissions  of  £21  (Rs.  210),  and  in  coUeotions  of  £76 
(Rs.  760).  During  the  thirty  years  of  survey  rates  yearly 
remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £55  (Rs.  550)  in 
"    )9-60  and  £34   (Rs.  340)  in   1851-52.     A   comparison  of  tho 

srago  of  the  thirty  years  of  survey  rates,  with  the  average  of 
the  ton  previous  years,  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  4287 
acres  and  in  collections  of  £264  (Rs,  2040),  and  a  fall  in  the  waste 
of  4840  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £16  (Rs.  150).  These  eighteen 
villages  were  rc-settlod  in  1875-76.  The  figures  of  the  year  of 
revision,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a  rise  in  the 
oconpied  area  of  334  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  SS8  (Rs.  880) ;  and 
a  fall  in  collections  of  £33  (Rs.  330),  and  in  the  waste  of  561  acres. 
Tho  figures  for  1877-78,  the  latest  available  year,  contrasted  with 
the  year  of  revision,  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  886  acres, 
and  in  collections  of  £154  (Rs.  1540). 

In  the  forty-five  Government  villages  settled  in  1845-46,  the 
figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with  those  of  the  year 
before,  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  8029  acres ;  and  a  fall 
in  the  waste  of  17,109  acres,  in  remissions  of  £5  (Rs.  50),  and  in 
collections  of  £440  (Rs.  4400).  A  comparison  of  the  yeeu:  of 
settlement,  with  the  ton  previous  years,  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  11,192  acres,  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  of  10,797  acres,  in 
remissions  of  £66  (Rs.  660),  and  in  collections  of  £309  (Rs.  3090). 
During  tho  thirty-three  years  of  survey  rates,  yearly  remissions 
were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £323  (Rs.  3230)  in  1859-60 
and  £58  (Rs.  580)  in  1853-54.  A  comparison  of  the  average  of  tho 
thirty-three  years  of  survey  rates,  with  tho  average  of  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey,  shows  a  rise  in  tho  occupied  area  of  25,391  acres, 
in  the  waste  of  16  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £088  (Rs.  6880} ;  and 
a  fall  in  remissions  of  £51  (Rs.  510). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  four  leading  groups,  the  details  of 
tho  remaining  twenty  villages,  four  of  which  were  settled  in  1844-45, 
thirteen  in  18t6-47,  one  in  1851-52,  and  two  in  1853-64,  the  result 
for  the  whole  sub-division,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  thirty-three  years  of  survey 
rates,  is  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  or58,243  acres,  and  in  collectiona 
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iterXrn.      of  £1228  (Rs.  12,280),  and  a  fall  in  the  waato  of  13.436  acres  and 

diviiiiniui.      ^^  remissions  of   £554  (Ra.  6540).     Again,  comparing  the  average 

returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  the  returns  forl877-78, 

iNtioRi.           Q^Q  result  is  a  rise  of  90,111  acres  or  88  per  cent  in  the  occupied  area 

(/  Jicm^M.       ^j  of  £4661  (Ra.  46,610)  or  62-9  per  cent  in  the  collections. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 

Diatlori  TiUagr  aud  Land  Revenue^  184S-1S78. 
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According  to   the   1881-82   returns,   the   agricultural   stock   in 

Government  villages  amounted  to  6396  ploughs,  2319  carts,  20,671 

1881-Sa 

bullocks,  21,290  cows,  9267  buffaloes,  1329  horaes,  8077  steep  and 

J 

goats,  and  880  asses. 

^1 

In  1880-81,    6886  holdings  or  kkdtds    were   recorded  with  an 

•Bb^l 

average  area  of  30A  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £2  2«.  6d.  (Hs.  21- 

i4^H 

4-0).     If  equally  dividod  among  the  agricultural  population,  theso 
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holdings  wotdd  represent  an  allotment  of  20i  acres  at  a  yearly  rent 
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of  £1  Sa.  (Rs.  14).  If  distributed  among  the  vr hole  population  of 
the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  3i  acres  and  the 
incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  is.  3d.  (Rs,  2-2-0). 

In  1880-81,  of  183,554  acres  held  for  tillage,  31^38  or  1707  por 
cent  were  fallow  or  under  prass.  Of  the  152,210  acres  1071  were 
twice  cropped.  Of  153,287  acres,  the  area  under  actual  cultivation, 
grain  crops  occupied  93,014  or  GO'68  per  cent,  37,195  of  them  under 
wheat  tjahu  Triticum  eestivnra,  23,399  under  ndgli  Eleusine  coracana, 
14,592  under  hdjri  Ponicillaria  spicata,  11,379  under  suva  Pauicnm 
miliaceum,  4999  under  rice  bhAif  Oryza  sativa,  770  under  Jrdri 
Sorghum  vnlgare,  75  under  maize  viakka  Zea  mays,  1 1  under  Italian 
millet  rdla  Panicum  italicnm,  and  594  under  other  cereals.  Pulses 
occupied  24,308  acres  or  15*85  per  cent,  14,432  of  them  under  gram 
iMrhluira  Cicer  arictinura,  5188  under  udid  Phascoloa  mungo,  1 722 
under  lentils  ma,<tur  Ervum  lens,  1504  under  tnr  Cajanus  indicua, 
798  under  kulith  Dolichos  bifloms,  589  under  peas  vdUina  Pisum 
sativum,  39  under  »?in^  Phaseolns  radiatus,  and  36  under  other  pulses. 
Oilseeds  occupied  32,241  acres  or  21*03  per  cent,  28,524  or  thera 
imder  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum,  27  under  liuseed  alehi 
LtDum  usitatissiraum,  and  3G90  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
438  acres  or  0"28  per  cent,  all  under  Bombay  hemp  tiuj  or  san 
Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  3286  acres  or  2*14 
per  cent,  1374  of  them  under  sugarcane  us  Saccbarura  officinarnm, 
1080  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens,  180  under  tobacco 
iambdkhu  Nicotiana  tabacam,  and  the  remaining  652  under  various 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  that  of  72,290  people  lodged 
in  12,558  houses,  71,080  or  98*32  per  cent  were  Hindus  and  1210  or 
1*67  percent  Mnsalmdns.     The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are :  1733 
BrAhmans ;  9  Thakurs  or  Brahma  K-shatris  and  5  Kayasth  Prabhus, 
writers  ;   703  Jains,  146   Ladsakka  Vanis,  91  Marwiidis,  and   22 
Lingdyats,  traders  and  merchants;  26,279  Kunbis,  1213  Malis,  187 
.Rajputs,  and  38  Hetksris,  husbandmen ;  971   Shimpis,  tailors;  629 
fcJonirs,  gold    and    silver    smiths;    605    Sutdrs,    carpenters;    399 
Kumbhars,  potters ;  190  Lohilrs,  blacksmiths ;  23  KiisArs,  copper- 
smiths; 17  Ghisadis,  tinkers;  14  Jingars,  saddlers;  8  Otdris, metal- 
casters;  1393  Telis,  oil-prossers;  60  Koshtis,  33  Salis,  and  6  Eivals, 
weavers;    12  Rangilris,  dyers  ;  149  Guravs,  drummers  ;  49  KolhAtis, 
rope-dancers;  428  Nhjlvis,  barbers;    128   Parits,  washermen;  444 
Dhangars,  shepherds;  156  Gavlis,  milk-sellers  ;  10  Bhois,  fishers; 
74  BohMrs,  stone-masons  ;  23  Pardeshis  and  15  Komtis,  labourers  ; 
19  Kh^tiks,  butchers;  7  Patharvats,  stone-cutters ;  22,130  Kolis,  2567 
Vanjaris,  212  Bhils,  141  Vadars,  74  VArlis,  and  27  Th/ikurs,  early  or 
unsettled  tribes;   7747  Mhirs,  watchmen;  720  Chdmbhdrs, tanners; 
620  Mangs,  rope-makers  and  servants  ;  24  Hillem^rs  and  3  G^rudia, 
snake-charmerH    and   dancers;    222    Gosavis,    126     Bairdpis,   109 
Cbitrakathis,  53  GopAls,  48  M^nbhdvR,  30  Gondhalis,  23    PAnguls, 
22  Jangams,  20  Bharddis,  14  Jogis,  and  7  Joshis,  beggars. 

Kalvan,  in  the  north-west  of  the  district,  is  bounded  on  the  north, 
by  hsagian  ;  on  the  east  by  Mdlega^n ;   on  the  south  by  the  Saptn 
shring  range  and  Dindori  and  Chdudor ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Surat 
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D«tng3  and  tho  Siirgan^  state.  Its  area  is  55i  sqoaro  miles.  In 
1881  it3  population  waa  58,486  or  lOo  to  tlio  sqimro  milf.  and  its 
land  revenue  £y277  (Ra.  92,770). 

Of  the  554  square  miles  393  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  tho  revenue  survey  returns,  twelve  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  142,627  acres  or 
58'40  per  cent  of  arable  land  ;  13.294  aoree  or  5'44  per  cent  of 
unarable  land  j  78,931  acres  or  32  32  per  cent  of  grass ;  9388  acres 
or  3*84  per  cent  of  villaaro  sites,  roads,  and  river  beds.  From  the 
142,627  arable  acres,  10,850  acres  or  7*6  per  cent  have  to  be  taken 
on  account  of  alienated  land  in  Government  villages.  Of  the 
balance  of  131,771  acres  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land, 
99,332  acres  or  75'4  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1880-81. 

The  west  h  full  of  stoep  bare  hills,  without  any  forest  and  with 
no  tillage  fxcopr  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys.  Towards  the  east  the 
country,  though  Hatter  and  better  tilled,  is  divided  by  a  spur  that 
runs  south-east  from  tho  Sahyddris  with  stoep  scantily  wooded  sides 
and  Hab  tops.  In  the  south  rises  the  high  and  rugged  Saptashring 
range  with  its  lower  slopes  fringed  with  teak.  Neither  the  northern 
nor  the  central  range  has  hills  of  notable  height  or  form.  But  in 
tho  south,  where  tho  Sahyddns  sweep  eastward  and  form  the 
Saptashriug  hills,  there  are  several  strange  and  isolated  peaks 
including  Achla  and  Tahola.  About  ten  miles  further,  Saptashring 
is  tlie  central  hill  of  the  range,  with  a  flat  top  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  from  which  a  narrow  and  lofty  ridge  rises  into  several 
wild  and  picturesque  peaks.  Further  east  are  several  smaller  peaks, 
smoug  them  Dhodap  with  a  notable  cleft  cut  clean  across  the  ridge, 
f^aptashring  and  Dhodnp  are  both  hill  forts. 

Travelling  is  difficult  except  east  and  west  along  the  main  valleyB^ 
np  which  carts  can,  but  not  wTthont  greaf.  dMcblty,  bo  taken  to 
Hn<^rr'"1  in    Hvi>  cvfrf'ine   west.     The  only  cart  roads    across  the 


range  are  through  the  Rahnd  pass  in  the 
the  more  southerly,  between  the  Ahivat  pass  and  Abhoua,  d 
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issclose to  Saptashring.  Ot  the  cen 


pass 


by  the  Chiucbl?dri.  which  is  passable  for  oarts,  and  from  Kaa4si, 
three  miles  west  of  Abhona,  a  cart  track  croBsea  the  more  northerly 
of  the  central  rauges  by  the  LcAan  pass.  Through  the  northern 
range,  tho  Bhilband,  or  KatarpassTieads  from  Gandra  to  D»ing 
Sanndilna  in  BitgUn,  and  the  rimpal  pass  leads  from  E^van  to 
Satdna. 

Especially  in  the  west  the  climate  is  more  ferensh  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  district.  The  twelve  villages  which  lie  below  the 
Sahyadris  are  as  unhealthy  as  the  Sarat  Dangs,  plagued  with  fever 
throughout  the  year,  except  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  hot 
weather.  Above  the  Sahy^dris,  a  belt  about  twelve  miles  broad 
as  far  as  Abhona  is  exceedingly  feverish  from  the  end  of  the  rains 
till  March.  Further  east  tho  country  is  more  open  and  fever  less 
common.  Except  for  its  feverishnesa  the  climate  in  the  west  is 
pleasant,  and  Saptashring  and  the  other  hill  tops  are  always  cool. 
Tho  supply  of  rain  is  usnally  abundant  and  almost  never  &iIb.  It 
rarios  greatly^  being  heaviest  in  the  west  and  gradually  growing 
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lighter  towards  tlio  east.  At  Kalvan,  which  is  fairly  central,  the 
average  fall,  during  the  eight  years  eodiog  18S1,  was  32  inches. 
The  details  are  :         galvan  Jiain/ail,  IS74.1SS1. 
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Except  in  the  twelve  villages  below  the  Sahyadris  in  the 
the  water-supply  is  abundant.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Gima  and 
its  tributary  the  Punad.  The  Gima  is  formed  by  several  streams, 
which  rise  in  the  soutb-west  comer  of  Kalvan.  It  flows  nearly 
east,  and  quickly  growing  in  volume  and  breadth,  at  Kalvan,  about 
twenty  miles  from  its  source,  it  flows  between  high  bare  banks,  a 
river  about  100  yards  wide.  The  Punad  rising  in  the  north-west 
hills,  with  a  wide  bed  and  between  high  banks,  flows  south-east 
for  about  fifteen  miles  till  it  joins  the  Gima  at  Bej  four  miles  below 
Kalvan.  Two  other  streams  which  join  the  Girna  from  the  south 
are  of  some  size  and  local  importance.  The  Mdrkandi,  rising  below 
the  hill  of  Saptashring,  after  a  north-easterly  course  of  eleven  miles, 
falls  into  the  Gima  near  Kalvan,  and,  further  to  the  east,  with  several 
Boarces  in  the  hills  between  Dhodap  and  Chandor,  the  Kostha 
flows  north-east  for  about  twelve  miles  and  falls  into  the  Gima 
near  Kalvan.  The  other  streams  on  the  right,  and  all  the  feeders 
on  the  left,  have  very  short  courses  of  not  more  than  a  few  miles. 
Except  during  the  rains  all  these  rivers  and  streams  are  passable, 
though  the  steepness  of  the  banks  and  the  depth  of  the  channels 
make  the  crossing  very  difficult  for  carts.  There  are  no  large  ponds 
or  reservoirs,  but  the  channels,  both  of  the  larger  and  of  the  smaller 
streams,  are  dammed  in  many  places,  the  largest  dam  being  on  the 
Girna  at  Abhona.  Besides  those,  there  were,  in  1881-82,  486  wells 
of  which  86  were  with  steps  and  400  without  steps,  59  dams,  25 
dhekudu  or  water-lifts,  and  42  ponds. 

Till  1869    when  tbey  were  transferred  to   Nfisik,  Kalvan   and 
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To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  the  land  reventie 
during  the  thirty-two  years  sincethe  introduction  of  the  survey  in  1842, 
the  159  villages  of  the  sub-division  have  to  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  eleven  villages  settled  in  1845-46,  twenty-nine  villages  settled 
in  1867-68,  and  119  villages  settled  in  1868-69.  In  the  twenty-nine 
villages  settled  in  1867-68,  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year, 
compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied 
area  of  5242  aci>e8,  in  the  waste  of  3973  acres,  and  in  remissions  of 
£153  (Rs.  1530);  and  a  fall  in  collections  of  £475  (Rs.  4750). 
Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  survey 
settlement,  the  figures  for  the  settlement  year  show  an  increase  in 
the  occupied  area  of  8321  acres,  in  the  waste  of  7339  acres,  and  in 
remissions  of  £141  (Re.  1410);  and  a  fall  in  collections  of  £131 


I 
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(Rs.  1310).  DuriBg  the  eleven  years  of  survey  rates,  yearly  remissiona 
were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £159  (Rs.  1590)  in  1867-68 
and  £111  (Rs.  1110)  in  1872-73.  A  comparison  of  the  average  of 
the  eleven  years  of  survey  rates,  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey,  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  15,593  acres, 
in  the  waste  of  144  acres,  in  remissions  of  £10  (Rs.  100),  and  in 
collections  of  £176  (Rs.  1760). 

In  the  119  villages  settled  in  1868-69,  the  figures  of  the 
year  of  settlement,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  15,476  acres,  and  in  remissions 
of  £495  (Rs.  4950) ;  and  a  fall  in  the  waste  of  986  acres  and  in 
collections  of  X1038  (Rs.  10,380),  Compared  with  the  average  of 
the  ten  previous  years,  the  figures  for  the  year  of  settlement  show 
a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  17,752  acres,  and  in  remissions  of 
£461  (Rs.  4610) ;  and  a  fall  in  the  wast^  of  10,483  acres  and  in 
collections  of  £621  (Rs.  6210).  During  the  ten  years  of  survey 
rates  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £499 
(Rs.  4990)  in  1868-69  and  £137  (Rs.  1370)  in  1877-78,  Compared 
with  the  average  returns  for  the  ten  previous  years,  the  average  of 
the  ten  years  of  survey  rates  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of 
20,877  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £81  (Rs.  810) ;  and  a  fall  in  the 
waste  of  14,146  acres  and  in  collections  of  £165  (Rs.  1650). 
Adding  to  the  details  of  these  two  groups  the  details  of  the 
remaining  group  of  eleven  villages  settled  in  1845-46  and  revised  in 
1875-76,  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the 
average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  with  the  average  of  the 
ten  years  since  the  survey,  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  37,432  acres, 
in  remissions  of  £87  (Rs.  870),  and  iu  coUections  of  £40  (Rs.  400) 
or  0'5  per  cent.  Comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is  an 
increase  of  41,389  acres  or  35  per  cent  in  the  occupied  area  and  of 
£32  (Rs.  320)  or  0*4  per  cent,  in  collections. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 

Kaloan  Tillage  and  Land  licvenw:,  1SA5-W8. 
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Accordiug  to  the  1881-82  retumSj  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  6695  plonghSj  1256  carts,  9885 
bullocks,  11,68-i  cows,  4682  buffaloes,  1072  horses,  19,303  sheep 
and  goats,  and  482  asses. 

In  1880-81,  4941  holdings  or  khdtda  were  recorded  with  aa 
average  area  of  24^  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  16/t,  4\d. 
(Rs.  18-3-0).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agrionltural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  -allotment  of  lOy  acres  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  lis.  3dI.(R3.  7-2-0).  If  distributed  among  the  whole  populatiou 
of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  2;^,j  acres  and 
the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  3s.  3d,  (Rs.1.10-0). 

In  1880-81,  of  108,950  acres  held  for  tillage  9618  or  8-82  per  cent 
were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  99,332  acres,  2004 
were  twice  cropped.  Of  101,336  aci-es,  the  area  under  actual 
cultivation,  grain  crops  occupied  60,406  acres  or  05  61  per  cent, 
41,585  of  them  under  bdjri  Peaicillaria  spicata,  GS90  under  tuhjU 
Eleusino  coracana,  6645  under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  sestiviim, 
6164  under  Jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare,  2089  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza 
sativa,  1559  under  adva  Panicum  miliacenm,  786  under  Italiaiv, 
millet  rdla  Panicum  italicum,  742  under  maize  mahka  Zea  niayfi_ 
and  27  under  other  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  88,256  acres  or  18*01 
per  cent,  8542  of  them  under  kuHth  Dolichos  biflorus,  7176 
under  gram  luirhhara  Cicer  arietinura,  1125  under  ndid  Phascolus 
mango,  740  under  lentils  vxanur  Ervum  lens,  and  673  under  pea 
vdidna  Pisam  sativum.    Oilseeds  occupied  14,536  acres  or  14*34  per 
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iiit,  2'tO.'5  of  tbem  ander  linaoed  ahhi  Linam  usitatissimum,  1818 
inder  gingelly  seed  til  Soaamuni  iudicum,  and  10,3 1 3  nndur  other 
Mlaeeda.  Fibres  occupied  1154  acres  or  1'13  percent,  all  of  tLom 
ittder  brown  hemp  ambddi  Hibiscus  cannabinas.  MincellaneoHS 
ropa  occupied  894  acres  or  0"S8  per  cent,  553  of  thorn  under 
pcaue  ii6  Saccharum  officinaram,  122  under  cbillies  mirchi 
jaicum  frutescenf<,  aud  the  remaining  219  under  various  veget-ables 
id  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  58,486  people  lodged 

in  10,352  houses,  57,749  or  9873  per  cent  were  Hindus  and  737  or 

1"25  per  cent  Musalmans.    The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are:  1002 

.Bi-iUimans;  31  ThAkurs  or  Brabma  Kshatria  and  10  Kdyasth  P»*abhu8, 

^vritere ;  1073  Lidaakka  Vdnis,  190  Jains,  20  Lingdyats,  2  M^rvAdia, 

md  one  Bhdtia,  traders  and  merchants;  29,207  Kunbis,  1640  Malis, 

30  Rajputs,  11  Hetkaris,  9  Kdnadas,  aud  7  TirmtUis,  husbandmen; 

|536  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths  ;  448  Shimpis,  tailors  ;  341  Sutars, 

carpenters;  224  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths;  208  Kumbh4rs^   potters;  66 

Kaailrs  and  4  Tdmbats,  coppersmiths ;  ]  5 Ghisadis.tinkors ;  15  Otaris, 

jinetal-casters  ;  896  Telis,  oil-pressers ;  42  Ranguris,  dyers  ;  14  Sails, 

[weavers  ;  34  Guravs,  drummers  ;  32    KolLdtis,   rope-dancers  ;  374 

r  ha  vis,  barbers;  73  Pari  ts,  washermen ;  804  Dhangars,  shepherds; 

Gavlis,  milk-sellerg  ;  62  Bhois,  fishers ;  96  Belddrs,  stone-masons ; 

Patliarvats,    stone-cutters;    20    KliJltiks,  butchers;  15  Kaldls, 

Uquor-sollere  ;  14  Pardbis,  hunters  ;  13  Halvais,  sweetmeat-makers; 

>,085  Bhils,  764  Kolis,  369  Vdrlis,  279   Vanjjlris,  108  Kjlthkaris, 

Ramoshis ;  61  Kangdris,  and  52  Yadars,  early  or  unsettled  tribes  ; 

2861   Mhars,  watchmen  ;  605  Cbambfira  and  16  Dhors,  tanners  ;  300 

MAngsand  11  Halemars,  rope-makers  and  servants;  179  Gosavis, 

"19  Bharddis,  71  Bairfigis,  41  Mdnbhdvs,  38  Jangams,  ISGondhalis, 

"jChitmkathiSj  11  Gopdls.  and  3  Jogis^  beggars. 


^ 


by  thePimpalner  sub-division  of  Khiindesh;  on  the  east  by  Mdlegnon; 
pon  the  south  by  Kalvan;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Dharampur  state 
[and  the  Songad  division  of  the  GAikwdr's  territory.  Its  area  is 
jout  019  square  miles.     In  1881  its  population  was  64,875  or  104 

to  the  square  mile,  and  its  land  revenue  £14,933  (Rs.  1,49,3&0). 

Of  tbe  619   square  miles  591    have  been   surveyed  in    detail. 

According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  twenty -five  sqaaro  miles 

are  occupied  by  alienated  villages.     The  rest  contains  218,215  acres 

jOr  G025  per  cent  of  arable  laud,  25,186  aoi*es   or  6*94  per  cent  of 

ftinarablo  land,  106,665  acres  or  29*42  percentof  grass  or  Jcuran,  12,260 

acres  or  3'30  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  and  river  beds.    From  tho 

^218,215  arable  acres,  11,692  acres,  or  5"31  per  cent  have  to  bo  taken 

)n    account?  of  alienated   land  in   Government    villages.    Of  the 

valance  of  206,523  acres  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land, 

167,156  or  80'93  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1881-82. 

West  Baglan  is  crowded  with  steep  parrow  ridges  running  nearly 
east  and  west.  The  hill  sides  are  fairly  clothed  with  mango, 
khair  Acacia  oatecha,  addada  or  ain  Terminalia  tomentosa, 
jdmbhul  Eugenia  jambolana,  aalai  Boswellia  thnrifera,  and 
dhiivda  Cauocarpos  latifolia,  and,  except  in  a  western  belt  about 
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for  twelve  miles,  join  their  waters  above  Satana,  and  fall  into  the 
Girua  to  the  south-east.  The  Gi^na  enters  Biigljin  near  Thengoda  in 
the  south-west  and  flows  east  between  high  banks  along  a  channel 
^oat  200  yards  broad.  Except  a  few  close  to  the  Sahysldris,  most 
lagldn  villages  have  a  good  supply  of  river  or  stream  water. 
»pt  the  Girna,  the  channels  of  the  chief  rivers  and  of  many  of 
imaller  streams  are  crossed  by  dams.  There  are  no  ponds  or 
reservoirs,  but  wells  are  plentiful  where  the  river  supply  is  scanty. 
In  1881-82,  there  were  about  1225  wells,  lOi  with  and  1 121  without 
steps,  49  dams,  9  dhekitdis  or  water-lifts,  and  9  ponds. 

The  route  from  the  Deccan  through  BAglitn  to  the  Gujarat 
coast  has  b^ca  ft-Jin^Q^lraffip^om  remote  times.  AFlhe  end 
of    the    thirteen t^oenraiyBaglAn    is    mentioned    as   a    district 
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general,  with  the  l»elp  of  R6rodev  of  Devgiri.  for  several  years 
maintained  lua  indepeadence  in  iJaglAn."  In  1306,  AlA-ud-Din's 
general  Malik  Kdfur  encamped  on  the  borders  of  the  Deccan,  and 
sent  Ray  Karan  an  order  to  deliver  up  his  daughter  Devaldevi, 
then  a  girl  of  thirteen  years.'*  Rdy  Karan  refused  to  give  up  his 
daughter,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  in  spite  of  the  objections  to  marrying 
her  to  a  Mardtha,  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  Kdmdev  of  Devgiri  that 
she  should  form  an  alliance  with  his  son  Shankaldev.  Ulugh  Khdn, 
tl :_  -'yujarat  general,  was  ordered  to  force  his  way  through  the 
Baglan  hills.  For  two  months  Rdy  Karan  defeated  all  his  attempts, 
but  at  last  the  Musalmdns  prevailed.  Ray  Karan  was  defeated  and 
forced  t-o  fly,  leaving  his  elephants,  tents,  and  equipage  on  the  field.* 
Ulugh  Khin  pursued  him  without  success.  While  halting  for  two  days 
within  a  march  of  Devgiri,  some  300  of  his  troops  went  without 
leave  to  see  the  caves  of  Ellora.  On  the  way  they  fell  in  with  a  pi\rty 
of  Hindu  horsemen,  and,  after  a  sharp  fight,  secured  the  lady  whom 
they  were  escorting,  and  found  that  she  was  the  princess  Devaldevi. 
She  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Delhi  and  became  the  wife  of  Khizr 
Khdn,  Ald-ud- Din's  son.^  In  the  same  year,  when  Rdmdev  of 
Devgad  agreed  to  hold  his  territory  as  a  tributary  of  Delhi,  his 
power  was  extended  to  Navsdri  in  Gnjardt.    This  must  have  included 


*  Briggs'  Ferifthta,  I.  327.     According  to  the  Tattva,  one  of  the  books  on  Jyotiah' 
h&atra  or  Hindu  Astrooomy,  Biigldu,  with  KiU\'au  and  Rh^udesh,  la  represented  w 

the  northern  boundary  of  Mah^:i«htra,  the  extent  of  KAmdev'a  dominions.     Grant 
DuflTs  MarAthils,  1-2.  »  Briggs'  Ferishta,  I.  327. 

*  DevaldoW  was  Rfly  Kartui's  daughter  by  the  beautiful  and  wlttv  KattLkdevi 
who  wofl  taken  captivo  on  tlio  du>f"iat  of  Ruy  Karan  in  1297  and  carried  to 
AJ.'i-uil-Pin  (Hrigffs'  Feriahtn,  I.  a'27,  .^20).  On  liearing  of  Malik  Kofur'a  expedition 
into  tin.'  pH.iin  kaulAdcvi  begged  the  king  to  give  orders  that  Devaldevi  aliould  be 
ao.  iiKj-l  (Hid  htought  to  Delhi.     Brings'  Feriahta,  I.  3(>o,.'{(i6, 

*  lOliot  and  Dowsou,  111.  157,  1«>3.  Mr.  Forbea  (KAs  M.Ha,  217)  save  :  '  History 
r«oords  no  more  of  the  unfortunate  Karan.  Ue  died  prolukbly  a  namelesa  fugitivo,' 
It  s&eniB  prf)bablo  that  bo  remained  a  refugee  at  Rdmdov'a  court. 

*  The  story  of  the  loves  of  Devalderi  and  Khizr  Khdn  is  told  (I32n)  in  a  Persian 
poem  by  Amir  Khnsru  Dehhi  (Brigga'  Fehahta,  1.  StiO).  Dcvalde%'i'8  after  life  wa« 
luU  of  trouble.  In  1316  her  husband  iraa  blinded  and  put  to  death  by  Malik  Kdfur, 
and,  after  Malik  KAfnr'a  overthrow  she  wa«  taken  to  the  harem  of  MuKirik  Khilji, 
her  htisband'a  brother  and  sncccisor.  Four  years  later  her  new  husband  waa  in 
turu  killed  by  the  slave  Malik  Khusru.     Bngga'  Ferishta,  I.  390-399, 
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tJtider  Gujarat  control,  as  in  154-8  the  BiigUn  chief  ia  mentioned  as 
Rorving  tbo  Gujarat  king  with  30U0  horse.^ 

In  1573,  when  GnjArdt  was  conquered  by  the  Emperor  Akbar^ 
Baharji  of  BAgUn  canie  with  3000  horse  ami  paid  hia  respects 
to  the  emperor  at  Surat.  He  afterwards  di<i  good  sorvico  by 
handing  over  the  emperor^s  rebel  brother-in-law  Mirza  Sharaf-ud- 
din  Husain  whom  he  seized  on  his  way  through  Bdgldn.*  Bdgl^n 
ia  described  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  (1590)  as  a  mountainous  well 
peopled  country  between  Surat  and  Nandurbdr.  The  chief  was  of 
the  lldthod  tribe  and  conimantlod  8000  cavalry  and  5000  infantry. 
Apricots,  apples,  grapes,  pineapples,  poraogranates  and  citrous  grow 
_iu  perfection.  It  had  seven  forts,  two  of  which,  Mulher  and  Si]er, 
Tore  places  of  unusual  streugth.' 

When  he  conquered  KhAndesh  in  1599^  Akbar  attempted  to  take 
Baglan.  l'ra|j^j|m^iih.  the  chief,  was  besieged  for  seven  yeat-s,  but  as 
"lere  was  abundance  of  pasture,  grain,  and  water,  and  as  the  pasaoa 

?ere  most  strongly  fortified  and  so  narrow  that  not  more  than  two 

men  could  march  abreast,  Akbar  was  iu  the  end  obliged  to  compound 

jrith  the  chief,  giving  him  NizAmpur,  Daita,  and  Badur  with  several 

»th(jr   villages.*     In    return  Ti-atapshslH  ~agreo3~iEo    take   care    of 

lerchants  passing  through  his  territory,  to  send  presents  to  the 
Jmperor,  and  to  leave  one  of  his  sons  as  a  pledge  at  Burhaupur.'^ 
^he  chief    was  said   to  have  always   in   readiacss  4000  mares  of  an 

ccellont  breed  and  one  hundred  elephants.     He  is  also  said  to  have 

)ined  mahi/i}uli«.^ 

In  1629-30  Khjlja  Abal  Hasan,  who  was  sent  with  NOOO  horse  to 
recover  Nasik,  Tritnbak,  and  Sangamner  from  Khan  .lahan  Lodi, 
ituirchod  through  Baglan  and  the  chief  mot  him  with  400  horse.' 
A  grant,  dat.ed  l()3o,  shows  that  Baglan  was  afterwards  ruled  by  one 
Bhairdmshah,  Pratapshah'a  successor.^ 

In    1037    B&glAn    was    attacked    by    Aurangzeb.      The    chief 

submitted  sud  whs  made  commander  of  3000  horse.     Ho  received 

the  grail'  ur  and  of  Ramnagar  iu  Dhammpur  on  paying 

^  yearly  t  (i^OOO  (Rs.  1 ,00,000)."     Baglctn  was  famous  for 

^B  temperate  oiimate,  its  streams,  and  the  abundance  of  its  trees 
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»  Bird's  Oujanlt,  123.        *  Gladwin's  AiD-i-AkbAri.  11.  73. 

'  Lttj^^BX,  a  vil1agenB|^^h^J2j]Jh2[[_|2£t)  which 

large  place,  the  TeUanEonMS  alone  numbering 

.. V.  .  ;,...'Ugh  tborc  are  remains  of  namerona  huildings. 


'  Bird's  Guiar4t,  122. 

*  The  chief  8  \y  .' 
in  former  tinifts  ; 
200.     It  is  now  i- , 

F.  L.  Charles,  C.  8. 

*  OKilby  (1670,  Atlas  V.)  shows  Bjigldn  lu  the  territory  of  Dnke  Pratdnsh&h. 

»  Finch  in  Kerr's  Voyages,  VIII.  27!i  and  Hftrris'  Voyagi-s,  I,  86.     Hawkins  (1608) 
>AkH  of  tlie  ehic'f  of  t:rnly  (Karoli  four  miles  8i>uth-en.st  of  SAler)    as    lonl    of    a 
'■  it.  luid  the  Deccan  [Korrs  Voyages.  Vin.  228).     In 

\i-  lor  furuiahed  3000  men  towards  the  force  tliat  was 

.    ..   , _.i.  .1. ^lur  to  guurd  tjuiat  from  attack  by  Malik  Am  bar  of 

iina>trmp(»r.      V\  atsun's  liujanlt,  'i^. 
i  '  m-lshAh  Nilma  iu  Klliot  and  Dowson,  V^II.  24-2.5. 

Bom.  Oov.  8«l.  XXVI  (New  Scries),  110.  The  grant  is  dated  Budhtrir  Pn»*h 
kW'/ArtSth.  ShtiJrf  \^^^^  (1635  ad.).  In  it  Bhairim  ShAli  confers  on  a  Brihniao 
ined  Mor .'     '  much  land,  belonginjg  '      "     '      Kaintxi  of  the  B%lAn  PrAnt,  m 

be  cult.  one  plough,  and  a  vi\  '  therein.     Ditto. 

*  Onnc's    1 ,...:  Fragments,    170.      M....<^.    ..»^- calleil  Aurangabad  and  Sdler 

Sultdngad.     Scott's  Dcccou,  11  '27. 


and  fruits.     It  was  200  milos  long  and  160  broad,  with  tbirtv  nctJT 
divisions  iind  about  1000  villages.     It  was  bonnded  on  i 
by   Sultdupur  and  Nandurbdr ;  on   the   east  by   Chindor ;  .  u    vnn 
eoutli  by  Trimbak  and  Nasik  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Surat  and   the 
territory  of  the   Portugiuise.*     According  to  the  travoller  T 
(10iO-lG6(>),  DAglan,  under  which  be  included  North  Konk. 
the  Portugneso  territory,  was  enriched  by  the  passage  of  the   ■ 
stream  of  traffic  between  Surat  and  Golkouda.     The  coautrv 
full  of  banian,  mango,  vutha,  cassia,  khajur  or  wild  date,  and 
trees.     There  were  vast  numbers  of  antelopes^  haroe,  and  partn 
und  towards  the  mountains  were  wild  cows.     »Sugarcane  wns^: 
in  many  places  and  there  were  mills  and  furnaces  for  waking  sug^ir. 
The  ways  were  «afely  guardtd.* 

In  1G70  Moro  Triraal,  one  of  ShiviLji's  officers,  t-ci 

S^ler  was  besieged  by  Muhiibad  KhAn,  but  a  fom  ,  ....  .  _,  .  ,; 

to  raise  the   siege,  after  severe  fighting,  succeeded  in  driving  off 
the  Moghals.     In  1684,  Prince  Muhammad  Azam  gained  thr  '    * 
by  promises  and  presents.     In  1723,  the  NizAm  established  hm 
US  an  independent  ruler  in  the  Dcccan  ;  and,  under  him,  thor« 
a  commandant  at  Mulher  and  a  governor  of  BAglAn.     In  1751 , 
and  Mulher  are  mentioned   as   the  (thief  places  in   Bsglan,  v 
Baglanique,  half  Mardthi  and  lialf  Cinjardti,  was  spoken.*    In  i..., 
after  the  battle  of  Kbarda  in  Ahmadnagar,  B^igldn  was  ceded  by  the 
NieAmto  thcPcahwa,  and  along  with  Khandesb,  formed  the  cl  — 
of  a  Sarsnbhediir,  named  Biilaji  Saklulram,  who  took  a  promineiii 
in   the  Bhil  massacres  of  that  time.     The  fort  of    Stiler  is  s.i 
have  been  given  by  the  Peshwa  for  dress  money  t^  Rdni  Gahn 
the  wife  of  G  ovindrdv  GAik war,  who,  after  the  battle  of  DhodttP  ( 1 
remained  for  some  time  as  a  state  prisoner  at  Poona  and  after  • 
niled  at  Baroda  from  1793  to  1800.     After  the  Peshwd's  .1 
Bdglan  passed  to  the  British,  by  the  surrender  of  the  fort  (  ■■ "" 
on  the  3rd  of  July  1818.  Till  1869  BjlgUn  formed  part  of  K 
when  it  was  transferred  to  N^ik.      In  1875,  Bd.glan,  with  itb  two 
petty  divisions  of  Jdykheda  and  Abhona,  wns  divided  into  two  sub- 
divisions, B&gUin  with  its  head-quarters  at  Satanu,  and  Kalvan. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  iucroaao  of  the  land 
revenue  during  tlio  ten  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  survey 
in  1868,  the  141  villages  have  to  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
fifty-nine  villages  settled  in  l.S(37-68,  eighty -one  villages  settled  in 
1867-68,  and  one  villnge  settled  in  1 869-70.    In  the  fifty-nine  villages 

settled  in  1868-60,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  com;' ^ 

with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  I 
acres,  in  the  waste    of  31,594  acres,  and  in   remissions  of  i.ol'0 

»  BAdeliiih  NSma  in  Elliot  and  Dow»on,  VII.  24-2.'».  Peint  formed  pwt  of  the 
possessious  of  the  Rija  of  B4glAn,  who  appAjintcid  »  MjirAtba  of  tlie  PovAr  fntnily 
to  miuuvge  it  with  the  titJo  of  I>iilvi.  Soon  after  the  coiujuest  uf  Ii..  ian  a 
rcbclliuiiB  inen»b«r  of  the  Peint  family  waa  uont  to  Delhi  hy  order  of  Ai 
•entenced  to  death.  While  awoitiug  execution  the  priBoner  cured  tin  ■ 
daughter  of  luithma,  and,  on  einliracing  IsLlin,  received  a  grant  of  I'cint.  jMihoiui,  in 
Kalvan,  ia  hI(h>  mentioued  m  having  a  chief  of  its  own,  niuned  Toko.  Bom.  IJov. 
Sol.  XAVII  (NewSorios).  108, 

'Taveruier  in  Horns.  11.  359,  .384.  and  385.  Se>»  jUho  Thevcnola  Voyagee,  V. 
292.  >  Anriuetil  da  Perron,  Zeud  Areata,  cclx. 
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(Rs.  59G0),  and  a  fall  in  collections  of  £1138  (Ra.  11,380).  A 
comparison  of  the  figures  of  tl)«  year  of  sottlement  with  the  averajje 
of  the  ton  previous  years,  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  urea  of  13,973 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  3<J,G05  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £609 
(Rg.  6090),  and  a  fall  in  collections  of  £570  (Rs.  5700).  During  the 
eleven  years  of  survey  rates  yearly  remissions  have  been  granted, 
the  largest  sums  being  £093  (Rs.  6930)  in  1867-08  and  £404 
(Rs.  4040)  in  1876-77.  A  comparison  of  the  average  of  tho  eleven 
years  since  the  survey  settlement,  with  the  average  of  the  ten  yeara 
before  the  survey  rates,  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  26,288 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  13,996  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £60  (Rs.  600), 
and  a  fall  in  collections  of  £33  (Rs.  330). 

In  tho  eighty-one  villages  settled  in  1868-69,  the  figtires  of  the 
year  of  settlement  comjjared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a 
rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  1 7,368  acres,  in  tho  waste  of  16.813  acres, 
and  in  remissions  of  £336  (Rs.  3360),  and  a  fall  in  collections  of  £930 
(lis.  9300).     A  oomparison  of  tho  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement, 

Irith  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  shows  a  rise  in  the 
ccupied  area  of  19,629  acres,  in  the  waste  of  17,853  acres,  and  in 
Btnissions  of  £305  (Rs.  3050),  and  a  fall  in  collections  of  £552 
Hs.  5520).  Daring  the  ten  years  since  tho  survey  settlement,  yearly 
BmiaaioDB  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £352  (Rs.  3520) 
1  1868-69  and  £58  (Rs.  580)  in  1870-71.  A  comparisoa  of  tho 
average  of  the  ten  years  since  the  survey  with  the  average  of  the  tea 
years  before  the  survey  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  31,118 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  5622  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £7  (Rs.  70), 
and  a  fall  in  collections  of  £12  (Rs.  120). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  two  principal  groups  the  details  of 

the  one  remaining  village,  tho  result  for  the  whole   sub-division  is, 

comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey 

and  of  the  ten  years  since  the  survey,  a  rise  in  tho  occupied  area  of 

58,232  acres,  in  the  waste  of   18,933  acres,  in    remissions  of  £68 

(^Rs.  680),  and   in  collections  of  £169  (Rs.  1690)  or  141  per  cent. 

gain,  comparing  tho  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the 

rvey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is  an  increase  in  the 

"age  area  of  64,789  acres  or  64  per  cent,  and  in  collections  of 

249  (Ra.  2490)  or  2  08  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  givos  the  details: 

BdgUin  TilUigf  nmt  Land  Rfrf-nue.  18C7-1S7S. 
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Sesamnm  indicnin,  8i20  under  linseod  alahi  Linum  iisitatissimnra, 
and  (i2y0  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  500  acrea  or  O'Si 
per  cent,  4.50  of  them  under  cotton  kdpus  (joseypium  herbuceum, 
and  50  under  Bombay  hemp  tdtj  or  snn  Crotalaria  juucea.  Miscel- 
laneous crops  occupied  1756  acres  or  1'19  per  cent,  1410  of  them 
under  sugnrcane  m«  Saccharum  officinamm,  11-3  under  chillies  7fttrc/jt 
Capsicuui  frutescenSjtwo  under  tobacco  tambdkhu  Nicotiaua  tabacum, 
and  the  remaining  201  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  that  of  64,875  people  lodged 

'   in   13,059  houses  63,197  or  07'41  i^r  cent  were  Hindus  and  1G78  or 

2"oS  per  cent  Mnsalmtlus.     The  details   of  the   Hindu  castes  are: 

2U!i8  Brahmans;  14  Kayasth  Prabhus,  writers  ;  1500  Lddsakka  Vjinis, 

276  Jains,  44  MtirvAdis,  and  22  Lingdyats,  truders  and   merchants; 

,  22,329  Kuubis.  51 18  Malis,  1760  RajputB,  13  Hetkaris,  and  6  Tirmalis, 

'  eulti vatctrs ;  947  Sonars,  gold  and    silver    smiths;    846     Shimpis, 

tailors  ;  635  Sutars,  carpenters  ;  431  Kumbhars,  potters;  413  Lobars^ 

blacksraith.s;  231  Kasars,  and  10  Timbats,  coppuremiths  ;  61  Otaris, 

iii.'tid-casters  ;   12  Jingars,  saddlers;   ijM^  Telis,  oil-pressersj  272 

KiiUriSj  160  Sdlis,  and  23  Ravals,  weavers;  168   Rangdris,  dyers; 

i257  Guravs,  drummers  ;  67  Bhata,  burds  ;  30  Kolhatis,  rope-dancers; 

780  NhfirVis,  barbers ;  208     Parits,     washermen ;    955    Dhaugars, 

shepherds;    36    Gavlis,     milk-sellers;     342  Bhois,    fishers;    170 

"ieldars,   stone-masons;    110   Pdrdhif?,  hxinters  ;  101   Loudris,  salt- 

irriors;  76     Patharvats,   stone-cutters;  64  Khatiks,  butchers ;  49 

iuruds,  basket  and  mat  makers;  35    Tambolis,  betelnut-sellers; 

17   Halvitisj  sweetmeat-makers;  4  Bhadbhunj^s,  grain-parchers ;  3 

Kalals,   liquor-sellers;  2  Pendharis,   laboui-ers;   13,949  Bhils,  1017 

Kolis,  159  VanjAris,  88  Kdthkaris,  86  Thakur6,35Vadar8,2lKaikadiB, 

and  5  Rdmoshis,  early  or  unsettled  tribes  ;  3970  Mhars,  watchmen  ; 

1188  Chsimbhara  and  26  Dhors,  tanners;  469  Mings,  mpe-makers 

and     servants;    32      Gdrudjs,    snake-charmers     and    dancers;     7 

1'    ngis,  scavengers ;  371  GoRavis,   146  Bairagis,  137  Oondhalis,  30 

ji  iiibhavs,  31  Joshis,  21  Jaugams,  17  Bharddia,  and.  6  Kauphatas, 

^beggars. ' 


Cha'ncior,  or  ChAndvad,  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  is  bounded 
the  north  by  Kalvan  and  MjiJegaon  ;  on   the  east    by   Nfindf,faon 
and  Yeola  ;  on  the  south  by  Niphild;  and  on  the  west  by  Dindori, 
[ts  area  is  about  384  square  miles.     In  1881   its  population  was 
),899  or  132   to  the  square  mile,  and  its  land  revenue   £11,735 
ts,  1,17,350). 

Of  the  384  square  miles,  339  have  been  surveyed  in  detaiL 
Lcoordingto  the  revenue  survey,  nineteen  square  miles  are  occupied 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder  contains  155,274 
;res  or  75'50  per  cent  of  arable  land,  22,349  acres  or  ITl  per  cent  of 
^narable land,  1 7,1 72  acres  or  83S  per  cent  of  grass  or  Ituran,  8790 
1*85  per  cent  of  forests,  and  6378  or  31 1  per  cent  of  village  sites* 
)ads.  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  155,274  acres  of  arable  land, 
|8,378  acres  or  1 1  "8  per  cent  have  t<j  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Guvernment  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  136,896,  the  actual 
area  of  arable  Government  laud,  133,589  or  97'5G  per  cent  were 
under  tillage  in  1881-82. 
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I    which  is  rougbeuoJ  by  *  i 

indoi-  is  a  waviug   plaiu  -1  v 

I.     Ju  tLu  centre  and  aoatb  near  the  i  .  1 

oil  is  a  rich  ilecp  bla^ck  which  yields  ht.    _  r* 

of  wheat  AuU  gram.     In  other  parts  the  soil  is  poor  and  shalluw. 

The  chie?f  roada  are  the  Bonibay-Ag^ra  highway   that  crosses  the 
district    from  south-west  to  north-euat,  the  Satdna-Cbdador  rood, 
,  tho  UhAudor-Lflsalgaon   road,  ami    in   tho 
,j  I  iduagar  road  that  passes  throtigh  ManoiAd. 

The  viihigors  are  generally  much  in  debt;  but  some  places  have  a 
good  show  of  comfort  and  some  accamulaiion  of  capital. 

Tho   cJimate   is   healthy,  but  after   February  in   tho  hilly   east 
I  the  heat  is  uxcfssive.   Near  the  northern  range  of  hills  the  rainfall 
Lia   heavier  than   iu    the  south.     At  Chandor,  which  is  central  but 
por  the  north   tJian  the  south,  during  the  twelve  years  ending 
)\  tho  rainfall  averaged  2S  inches.     The  details  are  : 

Chiindor  Rainfall,  lS70-tSSl. 
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Except  in  the  hills  where  there  is  sometimes  a  scarcity,  ChAndor 
is  fairly  supplied  with  water.     Bcfiidos  small  streams  and  springs 
there  wore,  in  l.syi-S2, 1  "'JO  wells,  124  with  and  1066  without  steps, 
228  dams,  30  dhchudig  or  water-lifts,  and  91  ponds. 

Before  the  introduction  of  British  rule  Chdndor  was  held  by  Hi| 
Highness  Hulkur  as  a  gift  or  mranjam  from  the  Peshwa.     Thi 
tiinndrtbaudi  or  ])lot-rat'e  and  then  the  hvjha  rate  were  continued  till 
1840-41  w^hen  the  revenue  survey  was  introduced. 

To  show  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  the  land  revenue 
during  the  thirty-five  years  since   the  introduction  of  the  survey  iu 
1842,  the  107  villages  have  to  be  divided  into  nine  groups,  oightee; 
•villages  settled  in  1841-42,  forty-five  villages   settled  in  18^2-4' 
village    settled    in  1845-46,    twenty-three  villages  settled 


one 


^r 


1846-47,  one  village  settled  in  1847-48,  one  village  settled  in  1853-6^ 
[one  village  settled  in    1856-57,    three  villages   settled    in  1859-6( 
'and    four  villages  settled    in   1868-69.     In   the  eighteen   village 
settled  in  1841-42  and  re-settled  in  1871-72,  the  figures  of  the  year  of 
settlement,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  a  rise  in  th| 
occupied  area  of  1471  acres,  and  a  fall  iu  remissions  of  £76  (Rs.  76(" 
in  collections  of  £389  (Rs.  3800),   and  in  the  waste  of  2131  acre 
Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  settleme 
tho  figures  of  tho  year  of  settlement  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  are 
of    3855    acres,  and  a  fall  in  remissions  of  £196   (Rs.    1960), 
collections  of  £122   (Rs.  1220),   and   in  the  wast©  of  4388  acre 
During  the  thirty  years  of    survey  rates    yearly    remissions  we 
granted,  tho    largest  sums  being   £75    (Ra.  750)    in    1851-52  at  _ 
£14  (Rs.  140)  in  1841-42,    A  comparison  of  the  average  of  the  thirty" 
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rs  of  survey  rates,  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before   the 

rvey,  shows  a  rise  in   the  occupied  area  of  9221   acres  and  in 

llectiona   of  £172  (Rs.  1720),  and   a  fall  in  remissions  of  £205 

s.  2UoO)  and  in  the  waste  of  9028  acres.     This  group  of  eighteen 

Government  villages  was  re-surveyed  in   1871-72.     The  tigurea   of 

;e  year  of   revision  compared  with   the  year  before  show   a  rise 

the  occupied    area    of    2100  acres  and  in    remissions  of  £716 

(Bs.  7lG0jj  and  a  Fall  in  the  waste  of  54  acres  and  in  collections  of 

£2  (Rs.  20).     Compared   with  the  figures   of   the  year  of  revision, 

the  figures  of  1877-78,  the  latest  available  year,   show  a  fall   in  the 

upied  area  of  427  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £71t.»  (Rs.  7160)',  and 

se  in  the  waste  of  423  acres  and  in  collections  of  £699  (Rs.  6990). 

In  the   forty-five   villages  settled  in   1842-43    and  re-sottled  in 

74-75,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement,  compared  with  those 

of  the  yoar  before,  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  5159  acres 

I  ini]  in  tlio   waste  of  3161  acres,  and  a  fall  in  remissions  of  £234 

'  ^Rs.  2340)  and  in  collections  of  £550  (Rs.  5500),     A  comparison  of 

»the    figures  of  the   year   of  settlement,    with    the  average  of  the 

ten  previous  years,  shows  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  1 0,274  acres, 

and  a  fall  iu  remissions  of  £294  (Rs.  2940),   in  collections  of   £90 

(Rs.  900),  and  in  the  waste  of  1269  acres.     During   the  thirty-two 

years  of  survey  rates  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  largest 

Aams  being   £125   (Rs.   1250)  in   1851-52  and   £42    (Rs.  420)    in 

lS-842-43.     Compared  with  the   average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 

purvey,  the  average  of  the  thirty-two  yeara  of  survey  rates,  shows 

!i  rise  in    the   occupied   area    of  23,315   acres  and  in  collections  of 

427  (Rs.  4270),  and  a  fall  in  remissions  of  £325  (Ra.  3250)  and  in 

e  waste  of  13,359  acres.    These  forty-five  villages  were  re-surveyed 

1874-75.     The   figures  of   the  year  of  revision,  compared  with 

ose  of  the  year  before,  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  10,597 

res,  in  remissions  of  £1112  (Rs.  11,120),  and  in  the  waste  of  1364 

ires,  and  a  fall  in  collections  of  £75   (Rs.  750).     Compared   with 

e  figures  of  the  year  of  revision,  the  figures  of  1877-78,  the  latest 

available  year,  show  a  fall  in  the  occujiied  area  of  2095  acres  and  in 

remissions  of  £1112  (Rs.  11,120),  and  a  rise   in  the  waste  of  1590 

acres  and  in  collections  of  £938  (Rs.  9380).     During  the  four  years 

of  the  revised     settlement    yearly    remissions   were  granted,    the 

largest  sums    being  £1112    (Rs.  11,120)    in    1874-75    and    £297 

(Ra.  2970)  in  1876-77. 

^^  In  the  twenty-three  villages  settled  in  1^16-47  and  re-settled 
^^P  1876-77,  the  figures  of  the  year  of  scltloment,  compared  with 
f  those  of  the  year  before,  ehow  a  rise  iu  the  occupied  area  of  8180 
acres  and  in  the  waste  of  3584  acres,  and  a  fall  in  remissions 
of  £104  (Rs.  1640)  and  in  collections  of  £116  (Rs.  1160).  Com- 
pared with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  the  figures  of  the 
year  of  settlement  show  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  of  8032 
acres  and  in  t\\e  waste  of  3799  acres,  and  a  fall  in  remissions  of 
£140  (Rs.  1400)  and  iu  collections  of  £120  (Rs.  1260).  During  th© 
til'  'V  years  of  survey  rates  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the 
jii.gc-t  sums  being  £100  (Rs.  1000)  in  1851-52  and  £62  (Ra.  620) in 
1853-54.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  the 
•  23-52 
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»yom|i;o  of  tbe  tbirtj  years  of  aarvey  rates  shows  a  rise  in  tBa 
occupied  area  of  13,825  acres  and  in  colloctions  of  £9C  (R«.  960), 
and  a  fall  in  remissionB  of  £159  (Rs.  1590)  and  in  tlie  waste  of 
1792  acres.     Compared  with  the  fignros  of  the  preyioii  thft 

fij^nres  of  the  year  of  revision  show  a  rise  in  the  occii]  <  of 

8253  acres  and  in  remissions  of  £769  (Rs.  7690),  and  a  fiill  in  tbo 
waste  of  412  acres  and  in  collections  of  £127  (lis.  1270).  In  tho 
first  year  of  the  revision  survey,  £7t>9  (Rs.  7690)  were  remitted. 
Again  comparing  the  figures  of  the  year  of  revision  with  1877-78, 
the  latest  available  year,  the  result  is  a  fall  in  the  occupied  area  of  3'^ 
acres  and  in  remissions  of  £769  (Rs.  7690),  and  a  rise  in  the  waste 
of  357  acres  and  in  collections  of  £747  (Rs.  7470). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  three  principal  groaps  the  details 
of  the  remaining  six  groups,  one  of  four,  one  uf  three,  and  the  rest 
of  one  village  each,  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  U9,  comparing 
the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  settlement  and  of 
the  thirty  years  of  survey  rates,  a  rise  in  the  occupied  area  ot 
64,689  acres  and  in  collections  of  £984  (Rs.  9840)  or  208  per! 
cent,  and  a  fall  in  remissions  of  £1133  (Rs.  11,380)  and  in  tha 
waste  of  28,997  acres.  Again,  comparing  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is  aa 
increase  of  89,036  acres  or  146  per  cent  in  the  occupied  area  and 
of  £1292  (Rs.  42,920)  or  9105  per  cent  in  collections. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details : 

Chdndor  TiUage  and  Land  Rtwnvt^  18^-1878. 
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Chdntlor  Tillage  and  Land  Rtvenut,  W4i  -  j;575— continued. 
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under  tobacco   iamhdkhu   Nicotiana  tabacutn,    and  the  remaining 
1211  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  50,899  people  lodged  in 
8904houseSj  48,416  or  9512  per  cent  were  Hindus,  2414  or  4*74  per 
cent  Musalin^ns,  61  or 0'12  percent  Christians,  4  Persia,  and  4  Jews. 
The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are:  1845  Brdhmans;  ti  Kdjasth 
Prabhns,  and  2  Thdknrs  or  Brahma  Kshatris,  writers ;  657  Jains,  367 
Ladsakka  Vdnisj  226  Lingjtyats,  81  MAi-vddis,  and  7  Bhatids,  traders 
and  merchants ;  20,385  Kunbis,  1646  Malis,  471  Rajputs,  54Tirmali8, 
41  Hetkaris,  and  34  Kdnadds,  husbandmen ;  696  oon^,  gold  and 
silver  smiths ;  537  SutarSj  carpenters ;  443  Bhimpis,  tailors ; 
364  LohJlrs,  blacksmiths;  258  KumbhArs,  potters;  68  KAsars, 
coppersmiths;  36  Jingars,  saddlers;  10  Otdris^  metal-casters;  728 
Telia,  oil-pressers  ;  1 1 1  Sdlis,  100  Khatris,  and  34  Koahtis,  weavers ; 
85  Rang6ris,  dyers;  70  Guravs,  drummers;  26  Johdris,  jewellers;  13 
Kolhdtis,  rope-dancers  ;  556  Nhdvis,  barbers  ;  291  Parits,  washermen  ; 
1591  Dhangars,  shepherds;  28  Gavlis,  milk-sellers;  2  Bhois, 
khers  ;  301  Pardesh is,  labourers;  87  Khatiks,  butchers;  C4  Belddrs, 
•ne-masons ;  21  Halvdis,  sweetmeat-makers ;  29  Buruda,  basket  and 
matniakers ;  16  Pdtharvats,  stone-cutters ;  3  KamAthis,  labourers; 
3674  Bhils,  1954  Kolis,  1541  Vanjdris,  61  KangAris,  41  Vaidus,  37 
Kaikddis  and  13  Ramoshis,  early  or  unsettled  tribes  ;  6619  MhArs, 
watchmen  ;  938  Chambhars  and  46  Dhors,  tanners ;  444  MAngg, 
rope-makers ;  13  Mochis,  shoe-makers;  10  Bhangis,  scavengers; 
237  GosAvia,  173  BairAgis,  70  MdnbhAvs,  68  Jangams^  65  Jogis,  44 
BharddiSj  25  Gondhalisj  and  3  Joshis,  beggars. 
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CHAPTEE    XIV. 

PLACES    OF    INTEREST. 

lapter  HV.  AcMa  fort,  the  west-most  in  the  Chdndor  range,  about  twenty 
Bt  oTlnt«re8t.  ™'^^^  north  of  Dindori,  was  described  by  Cftptain  Briggs,  in  1818, 
'  as  a  large  bill,  little  different  from  other  hill  forts  in  the  same  rang«. 
Tbe  ascent  was  fairly  easy  till  near  the  top  where  it  was  steep  and 
craggy.  The  foundation  of  a  wall  ran  round  part  of. the  hill  near  the 
doorway,  but  it  was  either  never  finished  or  had  fallen.  There 
was  no  bnilding  and  no  place  to  keep  ammunition  except  a  thatched 
guard-house.'  Achla  was  one  of  the  seventeen  fortified  places  which 
surrendered  to  Colonel  McDowell  on  the  fall  of  Trimbak  in  1818.' 

'Astmaon,  Ahirgaon,  ten  miles  north-west  of  Niphdd,  with,  in  1881,  a 

population  of  945,  is  interesting  as  the  place  where,  two  years 
after  his  escape  from  Th&na  jail,  Peshwa  BAjirAv's  favoarite 
Trimbakji  Denglia,  tho  murderer  of  Gangddhar  ShAstri,  waa 
recaptured  in  1818.'  Acting  on  private  information  Captain  Briggs, 
the  Political  Agent  in  Kh&ndesh,  sent  a  party  of  Irregular  Horse 
under  Captain  SwanstoQ  to  Ahirgaon,  and  they  moved  with  such 
speed  and  secrecy  that  the  house  in  which  Trimbakji  was  hiding 
was  surrounded  before  suspicion  was  aroused.  When  the  house  waa 
surrounded  Trimbakji,  who  ^vas  lying  on  a  cot,  fled  to  the  upper 
storey  and  hid  under  straw.  He  was  soon  discovered  and  seized 
without    resistance.*     On    hia    capture  Trimbakji  was    taken   to 


'  Cftptiuii  Briggs'  report,  dated  20th  Jane  1818.  in  Ahnudnagar  CoIIeotor'B  File, 
VL  Inward  MiscellaneooB.  *  Blocker's  Mar&tha  War,  322  noto  2. 

'  An  account  of  Trimbakji's  escape  from  the  Thdua  jail  is  given  in  Bombay 
Gassetteer,  XIV.  350. 

*  Captain  Swanston'a  report,  20th  Jane  1818,  in  Pendhiri  and  Maritha  War 
Papers,  367  ;  Asiatic  Joanuvl,  VII.  69  ;  Grant  DafiTs  MarftthAs,  675. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hockley,  First  AaaieUnt  Collector,  AJimadnagar  (1819),  gives  the 
following  account  of  Trimbakji's  capture  in  PandnranA  Hari,  n.  69-71.  'In  the 
evening  the  informer  N&na  came  back  and  told  me  Trimbakji  w&a  in  his  aeoret 
abode.  lie  made  sure  of  this,  because  he  had  watchcnl  several  men  into  the 
building  of  wboae  Eacea  ho  hod  a  perfect  recollection,  and  he  thought,  from  the 
preparations  and  bustle  he  observed,  that  matters  were  arranging  for  Iiis  removal.  This 
ueing  tlic  caiie,  not  a  moment  waa  to  be  lost ;  and  we  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  the  Enclisli 
Resident  and  obtained  an  audience.  I  desired  Maua  to  enter,  awaiting  mYselFthe 
result  of  the  conference  on  the  outside.  He  very  soon  came  back,  and  the  Beaident 
inunediatelv  began  to  issue  orders.  Tho  cavalry  officer  was  sent  for,  and  a  second 
came  with  him.  After  a  short  conversation  they  went  away,  and  quickly  returned 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men  accompanied  by  torch-bearers.  N&na  was  mounted 
and  desired  to  lead  the  way.  We  followed  him  across  ravine*  and  broken  gronnd 
until  we  came  to  an  ancient  stone  building  in  a  ruinous  state  and  thatchea  with 
straw.  Nina  now  advise^l  that  half  tho  mon  ihoald  dismount,  and  that  twenty  of 
them  should  endoavoui  to  obtain  Ma  oatroncc,  by  a  way  bo  would  point  out,  into  the 
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lAndor,  and  was  afterwards  aeut  aa  a  prisoner  to  Cliun^rgad  in 
sngal.* 

A  fair  or  uras  is  held  at  Abirgaon  on  the  fourth  of  the  bright 
ilf  of  Kurt  Ik  (October  -  November)  in  honour  of  a  Muaalmdn  saint, 
tt  is  attended  by  about  700  people. 

AJlixaBJt"  o'"  tli6  Serpent  Fort,  in  the  ChAndor_  range,  about 

fifteen  miles  north  of  Dindori,  was  described  by  Captain  Briggs  in 

rl818  as  a  large  and  shapeless  hill,  remarkably  bleak  and  unhealthy.  It 

raa  accessible  both  from  Khdndesh  and  (.Jangthadi.     The  road  from 

idesh  was  good  and  easy.    The  GraugthEidi  route  was  remarkably 
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rtyard  of  tbe  palace.     The  officen  declared  if  he  plajred  any  tricks  with  them   ha 

■hoald  he  ahot  through  the  he«d  on  tbe  spot.     Kana  vowed  fidelity,  and  led  the 
way.    Not  a  torch  was  lighted,  though  care  w&a  takea  to    have   them  ready  to 
iUght    tbe    moment    the    word    waa    jjivea.      We     passed    through    a    oow-ahed, 
"  ,e  wall  of  which  beiug  of  mad  waa  broken  down  in  a  moment.     We  were  now  in 
e  yard,  where  we  heard  the  bells  of  bullocks  jingling,  a  ni^  that   tlie  people 
the  place  were   on  the    point    of  leaving.     Proceeding    atcaight    forwania    we 
f  came    to ,  an   elephant    whose    keepers  were  fast  asleep.     The    aagaciout)  animal, 
I  uware  that  strangers  were  near  him,  rattled  his  chains  and  set  up  a  ti'emundouB  yell 
I  whiuh  awoke  hia  Keepers,  and  gave  the  first  alarm  to  tbe  iumatea  of  the  place.     Tlte 
I  torches  were  at  once  lit  to  the  consternation  of  the  people  of  the  house.     Some  of 
■iTriml^akji's  men  resisted  our  advance,  and  a  short  but  obstiruite  fight  ensued,  ending 
rin  their  speedy  destruction.    Others,  throwing  open  the  great  doors,  att-enipted  to  dy, 
^ ':^ -vvcre  cut  oiTund   killed  by  the  English  horse  stationed   without,     Still  un  Trim- 
mwle  his  appearance.     N4na    led  the  way  to  the   interior  of  the  building. 

:c  we  found  the  wives  of  Trimbakji  and  many  other  women,  oU  of  whom  begged 

for  mercy,  which  waa  granted  them.  They  swore  on  being  questiouetl,  that 
^imbakji  had  left  two  days  before.  We  were  not  to  be  so  easily  deceived. 
V&na  still  led  on  through  passages  and  dark  rooms,  until  we  came  to  an  irun  door, 
'Which  was  forced  open.  Still  Trimbakji  could  not  be  found.  N&na  himself 
iraa  now  at  a  loss,  but  determined  on  searching  every  hole  and  chamber.  We 
climbed  a  small  narrow  staircase  leailing  to  a  tijwer,  and  were  stopped  by  a 
xiiic'ln  man  armed  with  a  spear,  who  prevented  our  going  higher.  Sounds  were 
I  from  above  as  if  some  one  woe  trying  to  break  through  the  wall,  and  we 
<  1 1'>  doubt  it  was  Trimbakji  himself.  The  English  officer  grew  impatient,  for  every 
V  seemed  to  bring  the  o]>ject  of  our  search  nearer  to  freedom.  Tlie  spear 
iited  our  ascending,  and  it  was  so  rapidly  thrust  down  and  drawn  back,  that 
wi-  <  iiald  only  see  the  band  that  guided  it  at  considerable  intervals.  At  length  one 
of  the-  troopers  rushed  forward*,  and  received  the  point  of  the  weftp<in  in  his  breast. 
The  man  who  held  the  spear  having  some  dlHicuIty  in  drawing  it  out,  ex{>osed  his 
bo<ly  to  one  of  the  English  officers  who  fired  his  pistol  and  the  spearman  fell  dead.  The 
tro<i|>er  was  removed,  and  wt  piuihed  forward  into  a  store-room  above,  where  we  could 
see  nothing  but  straw  on  the  floor,  with  several  heaps  of  charcoal  and  firewood.  Nut 
doubting  that  some  one  lay  hid  in  the  straw,  the  officers  gave  orders  to  set  it  on 
fire.  A  groan  was  heard  from  the  straw  and  the  once  formidable  Trimbakji  Denglia 
appeared  and  quietly  surrendered. 

The  writer    of  the  Sumuiaiy  of  the  Maritha  and  PendhAri  Campaign  gives  the  fol- 
lowing details  (pp.  221 -22G).  'On  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  B&jirdo  s  army  by  General 
Doveton  and  Colonel  Adams  near  N&gpur  in  April  1518,  Trimbakji  deserted  bis  master 
d  waa  willing  to  accept  the  general  tcnns  oi  Mr.  Elphinatone'a  proclamation.       Ha 
cordiiiffly  retired  to  the   village  where  his  futher-in-law  lived,   and   having  bought 
ame  huflockii,  carts,  and  ploughs,  with  a  view  of  abandoning  his  public  life,  ha  meant 
~  pass  the  rest  of  hia  life  in  peace  and  obacority.     Bat  Trimbakji  waa  not  lung  in  the 
llnge  when  the  resentment  of  a  woman    for    some  injury  done  to  her  husband 
impted  her  to  revenge.     She  made  a  long  march  to  ChAndor  and  arranged  that  the 
et  of  Trimbakjt's  hiding  place  should  reach  C.tptain  Briggs'  oars.     Captain  Briggi 
Kt  once  Wrote  to  Captain  Swausion  to  push  on  to  Ahirgaon.    Trirobakji's  private 
Property,  which  was  capturetl  with  him,  amounted,   according  to  one    account  to 
tCOOO,  !>ii<t  '    1)4  to  smother  to  £4000.     The  property  was  auigued  aa  prize- 

tioney  to  '  .uistou's  Irregular  Horse,' 

•  r;r:."»  '  ■!.-",  «I7C. 

*  C  <  the  oaraes  Eywunta,  Blacker  Gycwuttah,  and  the  lat«r 
mapn  I      '                           11. 
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Hteep  being  entirely  ft  watercourse,  almost  impasdable  in  ■;!. 

A  sort  of  rough  bat  useless  dam  was  built  across  the  ravi:  'm 

off  the  water.  After  parsing  the  ravine  the  road  turned  o&  aad  WM 
then  Oiisidted  bj  ateps.^  There  were  two  small  arches  int^ided  for 
doora  and  a  little  very  ruinous  wall  near  the  arches.  On  the  hill 
there  waa  a  ruiaous  storehouse  built  of  stone  and  mortar.  The 
water-supply  in  the  fort  was  ample.  There  were  five  militia-mcn  or 
sibandu  on  the  hill.* 

Ambe^taoiL  thirteen  miles  west  of  Dindori,  with,  in  1881,  a 
populauon  of  582,  has  a  richly  carved  HcmAdpanti  tomplo  of 
Mah4dev  forty  feet  by  thirty-six.  The  roof  and  poiiions  of  the  walls 
have  fallun,' 

A'nandvell,  a  small  village  of  309  people,  about  throe  miles  west' 
of   Ndfiik,  close  to  a  beautiful  reach  of  the  Goddvari,  is  interesting 
as  the  place  to  which  in  1704  the  Peshwa  Raghundthr^v  retired  j 
when  his  nephew  Mddhavrdv  insisted  on  his  right  to  command.     It 
was  here  that  Ananilibili,  the  widow  of  RaghunAthrtlv,  was  removed, 
from  Kopargaon  iu  1 793  and  died  in  the  next  year.     Her  two  sona 
Biljirdv  (afterwards  the  last   Peshwa)  and  Ohimiidji  Apjm  and  her 
adopted  son  Amritrdv  remained  at  Anandveli  until,  in  1795,  on  the 
prospect  of  hostilities  with  Niadm  Ali,  they  were  taken  to  the  hiU 
fort  of  Shivner  in  Junnar.* 

Anjaneri,^  a  flat-topped  mass  of  hill   (4295)  in  the  Niisik 
sub-division,  is  almost  detached  from  its  western  neighbour  Trimbal 
by  the  chief  pass  leading  ioto  west  Igatpuri,and  falls  eastward  into  thrj 
plain  in  a  short  and  low  chain  of  bare  hills.     The  general  direction  of^ 
the  hill  is  north  and  south,  though  there  are  spurs   of  considorabl 
elevation  on  the  other  sides.     The  area  covered  by  the  main  body  of 
the  hill  is  about  three  square  miles,  or  a  little  more.     It  is  fourl 
miles  from  Trimbak  town  and  about  fourteen  from  NiLsik.     The 
highroad  between  these  two  places  passes  a  short  distance  to  the  nortbl 
of  the  hill.     At  the  foot  of  Anjaneri,  on  the  north-east,  is  a  village 
which  bears  the  same  name.    The  hill  itself,  or  the  fort  as  it  is  callec 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  surrounded  by  a  precipitous  scarp  on  thrc 
sides,  but  on  the  southern  face  there  is  a  considerable  slope  by  which 
cattle  and  even  ponies  can  ascend  to  all  but  the  highest  parts.     There 
are  two  main  plateaus.     One,  the  top  of  the  fort,  which  is  bare  o£ 
trees  and  covered  only  with  coarse  grass  and  the  roots  and  flowers 
of   the  wild   arrowroot  Curcuma  caulina  plant ;  the  other,    from 
which  the  chief  spurs  jufc  out,  varies  in  breadth,  and  is  covered  on 
the  north,  east,  and  west  with  vegetation.     On  the  spurs  there  are 
few  trees  and  even  close  to  the  scarp  between  the  two  plateaus  the 
thick  brushwood  is  of  small  growth  and  little  value  as  timber.     On 
the  west  there  is  a  fair  growth  of  bamboo,  and  on  all  the  upper  slopes 


«  Both  routes  were  infested  with  tig&n  in  1818. 

*  CapUin  BriggB*  report,  dated  20tb  Juno  1818,  in  Ahnutdnogftr  CoUec^r's  Fil«, 
VI.  Inward  MtaoellAneouB.  *  I>r.  Borgeas'  List  of  Archeological  R«mainB,  117. 

«  Grant  DuJTa  MArathii*.  330,  520. 

*  Ur.  J.  A.  Baincs,  C.S.  The  hill  is  said  to  h&ve  been  named  from  Anjana,  the 
mother  of  Hannm&o  the  celebrated  monkey-god  who  helped  Rkxa  in  his  expedition 
j^unit  Ceyluu. 


16  fc«Iri'»or  Strobilantbus  grabamianus,  which  is  a  buah  of  great  nao 
all  the  hilly  west  for  thatching  and  wattlo.  grows  plontifuUy. 
i'hroughont  the  woods  there  is  a  curioua  absence  of   birds,  though 
lato  years  efforts  have  been  made  by  residents  to  introduce  some 
of    the     more  common    species  of  partridge    and   spur-fowL     A 
panther  is  usually  reported  iu  the  villages  near  the   eastern  side  of 
the  hill,  and  one  or  two  have  been  shot  there  within  the  last  ton 
but  there  is  not  enough  cover  or  other  attraction  on  the  fort 
if  to  ensure  the  presence  of  large  game.     The  top  of  the  fort, 
rhore  there  is  a  small  temple  or  shrine  in  honour  of  the  presiding 
foddess,  is  reached  by  a  path  on  the  north-east  and  another  on  the 
>ath-eaBt.     The  lower  plateau  is  bounded  by  a  steep  scarp  which 
traversed  by  two  main  pathways  one  on  the  north  and  one  on  the 
^est.     Other  tracks  lead  to  this  part  of  the  hill,  but  they  are  seldom 
jBed,   Along  the  base  of  the  upper  scarp,  through  the  jdmbhul  wood, 
1  path  leads  completely  round  the  hill,  and  for  about  a  third  of  the 
[ay  is  under  thick  shade.  This  path  is  cleared  every  year  and  a  few 
fcher  tracks  are  made  passable  by  a  small  subscription  collected 
|fom  the  residents.     The  general  way  of  getting  up  to  the  first 
klateau  is  from  the  village  of  Anjaneri.     The  path  winds  through 
*ie  village,  up  a  steep  and  bare  slope  for  about  half  a  mile,  to  a 
ill  ledge  covered  with  mango  and  other  trees.     Above  this  ledgo 
)me8  a  second  bare  and  grassy  slope,  surmounted  by  the  lower 
irp,  a  black  wall  of  considerable  height.     This  scarp  is  climbed 
Jrough  one  of  the  larger  clefts  in  the  basalt  invisible  from  below. 
1]is  cleft  is  very  narrow  and  almost  perpendicular  in  parts.     The 
38  are  smooth,  and  the  path,   in  its  present   condition,  is  an 
J  cumulation  of  loose  stones,  largo  and  small.     Up  this  the  Mhdrs 
'f  Anjaneri  carry  people  with  perfect  safety  in  a  light  litter  or 
Wung   chair.     Remains  near  the  top   of  the    crevice  show  that 
/hen  the  fort  was  in  its  prime  the  whole  of  the  dartjdsa  or  gate,  as 
bo  cleft  is  called,  was  paved  in  broad  steps  with  stone  cut  oat  of 
the  adjacent  basalt,  but  the  constant  passage  of  cattle,  when  the 
graaing  was  let  out  by  the  year,  has  left  but  a  few  of  these  steps 
untouched,  and  it  is  their  remains  that  strew  the   pathway   which 
now  winds  zigzagging  from  side  to  side  of  the  cleft.^ 

The  main  attraction  of  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  first  plateau 
whore  the  three  bungalows  of  the  European  residents  are  situated, 
is  a  charming  little  pond,  surrounded  with  jdmbhul  trees  on  three 
aides  and  affording,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  its  bank  on  the  fourth, 
a  grand  view  over  the  district  spread  out  like  a  map  below. 
From  the  south  side  the  upper  wall,  which  is  here  less  precipitous 
than  to  the  west,  rises  almost  from  the  water,  and  the  nouses  and 
pitching  places  studded  with  tents  and  reed  hnts  seem  to  be  dropped 
wherever  there  is  a  narrow  ledge  to  be  found.  The  water  of  the 
pond  has  a  reputation  for  unwholesomeness,  so  a  good  well  has  been 
sunk  near  tlio  houses.    There  are,  in  addition  to  this  pond,  two 
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'  About  half  way  np  the  darvdxa  on  the  left  aide  is  a  unall  cave  temple  with  a 
well  io  it.     Luoally  It  is  c-Ulod  the  Monkey's  Cave    and  it  ia  reached   by  Hcrambling 
up  the  hare  wall  of  the  scarp  for  about  six  feet.    Mr.  H.  F.  Silowk,  C,  S. 
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there  i^  enough  fui>- the  fuw  cubllu   that  urn  &UU  allow^   lu  gnixu 
aboTo  the  dnrvaza. 

iTie  elevation  above  tho  sea  is  abcat  4S00  feet  ou  the  upper  smrp 
pli)!.  1  about  3700  feet  at  the  poad  whi  :      '     "  ,.. 

Tli;  ,  ibe  splendid  views,  tho  compa.  ^^ 

and  tho  Jiecusaibility  from  Nasik,  render  tho  hill  »»  j-t!t«>rt  «f 
rosidents  of  tho  district  during  the  months  of  j^pril  and  May. 
The  uiistSj  from  the  collection  on  the  hill  of  vnponr.ladoD  doudf 
that  precede  the  monBoonj  generally  warn  the  aojciurtiers  to 
flight  bj  tho  end  of  the  latter  mouth.  The  conveyuuce  of  bag^^; 
up  and  down  the  hill  forms  a  favourite  source  of  liv'  "  "  r.>  th] 
Mhdrs  of  tho  village,  who  also  reap  the  usual  pt 
accompany  the  camps  of  temporary  residents  at  places  olt  this  sor 

Though  called  a  fort,  the  hill  does  not  like  Trimbak  bear  si^, 
of  having  been  adapted  by  artificial  means  for  defence.  Wlmt 
known  of  its  history  seems  to  indicate  that  from  tho  fir 
was  visited  for  purposes  of  state,  it  was  intended  only  fj> 
resort.  Raghunathrao,  otherwise  R^ghoba  Dada,  the  father  of  ttf 
last  Peshwa,  waa  exiled  to  Anandvali,  a  small  village  on 
Gochiviiri,  to  the  west  of  NAsik.  From  thence  he  visited  Anjani 
m  tho  hot  season,  and  built  a  sort  of  summer  palace  there.  T'. 
remains  of  some  out-buildings  below  the  pond,  as  well  as  tho  nai 
of  the  two  minor  ponds,  show  that  his  court  accompanied 
to  his  retreat  with  their  retinue  and  the  state  elephants.  ( 
ruin  ia  the  Failkhdna  or  Jail  aud  to  the  west  of  the  hill  is 
IlattUiildo  or  Elephants'  Pond,  while  to  the  east  is  the  Bnlhm) 
Pond.  Tho  remains  of  the  piilace  have  been  incorporated  in  pi 
into  the  steps  of  the  approach  and  partly  into  the  walls  of  one 
the  bungalows.  Just  before  reaching  tho  embankment  of  tho  c 
pond,  ou  tho  north,  there  is  on  the  right  of  the  path  a  small  sqas 
temple,  so  called,  of  Dhydn,  which  is  really  moi*ely  the  ret) 
which  Raghunathrao  used  to  meditate  as  the  term  shows 
a  window  in  the  west  wall  of  this  building  a  curious  artificial  br- 
in  the  scarp  of  the  Trimbak  Fort  is  visible.  This  is  said  by 
of  the  neighbours  to  hnve  been  cut  by  order  of  RAghoba,  who  tijus 
saw  through  the  cleft  the  setting  of  tho  sun  on  a  day  supposed  to 
be  propitious  for  such  an  observation.  To  the  back  of  t' 
bungalow,  in  the  scarp,  is  a  small  cave  temple,  without  any  > 
of  its  object  or  dedication.  Just  below  it,  on  a  more  gentle  3lo{>e, 
an  amphitheatre  has  been  scooped  in  steps  in  the  side  of  tho  hiU 
with  a  stump  of  a  jdmbhul  in  the  centre  overshadowed  by  living 
trees  of  the  same  sort,  and  here  the  missionaries  of  Sbnranpurana 
M61egaon,  who  are  regular  visitors  during  tho  summer,  hold  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  same  missionary,  who  tried 
to  re-stock  the  wood  with  birds,  rnado  an  attempt  to  introduce  fiali 
into  the  pond,  but  though  tho  vmrel  ho  put  in  as  small  fry  have  now 
(1880)  grown  to  a  very  large  size,  they  have  shown  no  signs  of 
multiplying,  aud  the  same  number,  six,  is  seen  basking  on  the 
Burfaco,  year  after  year.     The  experiment  with  the  feathei-ed  tribe 
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has  been  more  successful,  and  Ihe  Tnelancholy  monotone  of  the  hwl 
J8  no  longer  the  only  sound  that  breaks  tUo  silence  of  the  wood. 

Below  Anjaneri  are  the  remains  of  large  and  highly  finished  temples, 
licti  seem  to  have  been  in  their  present  ruined  state  for  several 
ndred  years.  They  are  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Gauli  or 
Shepherd  kings,  that  is,  the  Devgiri  Yadavs  (a.d.  1150-1308).  In  the 
centre  piece  of  the  door  of  all  of  them  is  a  figure  of  a  Jain  Tirthankar 
iu  either  a  sitting  or  a  standing  posture,  canopied  by  a  hooded 
snake,  and  surrounded  by  rich  foliage  and  highly  finished  cornices, 
"One  only  has  a  large  cross-logged  image  of  a  Tirthankar.  Many 
jUhor  images  have  boon  thrown  down  and  broken.  Among  other 
piins  there  are  figures  of  Ganesh  and  the  ling  as  worshipped  at 
pjo  present  day.  One  of  the  temples  with  Jain  figures  haa  a 
'^Vauflkrit  inscription,  dated  1140  (Shak  1003),  recording  the  grant 
Lk^the  income  of  some  shops  to  the  Jain  temple  by  a  Vaui  minister 
»'''*" he  Yddav  ruler  Seundev  III.  (?)' 

Ankai  generally  known  as  Ankai-Tankai,  the  strongest  hill  fort 

j^,  tKo  nTstriot,  rises  about  000  feet  above  the  plain  and  3200  feet 

ove  the  sea,  six  miles  ntirtb  of  Yeola  and  near  the  Manmdd  and 

madnagar  roadT    The  h^Il  top  commands  a  wide  view  of  Khfindesh 

fL  the  &odavari  valley.     In  IS18  the  hill  was  described  as  nearly 

Xiare,  a  solid  rock  rising  from  another  hill  with  sides  gradually  falling 

'.jk'ards  the  low  country.     The  rock  was  scarped  on  its  four  sides  to  a 

i^Vpemlicular  fall  of  from  150  to  200  feet,  thus  presenting  on  its  four 

.^aHers  inaccessible,  smooth,  and  bluff  faces.     The  top,  which  was 

^out  a  mile  round,  wa«  flat  except  on  the  eastern  quarter  where  rose 

.smull  conical  hill  about  150   feet  high.     The  point  of  this  little 

jne  was  900   feet   above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain.     The 

Jpent  to  Ankai  was  very  difficult,  passing  over  a  steep  and  craggy 

^y,  and   throiigh  seven   lines  of  strong  fortifications.    The  lower 

jj*e  was  well   built,  and,  with  its  curtains  and  towers,  presented 

^jjjindepondent  work  by  no  means  contemptible.     Passing  the  lower 

Rttto,  the  farther  ascent   led,  through  a    number  of  difficult   and 

^ntricato  wiadiugs,  and  by  flights  of  rock-cut  steps  with  a   low   and 

^mall  parapet  to  the  loft.     After  the  last  flight  of  steps  the  entrance 

was  protected  by  a  strong  gateway  and  works,  passing  through  which 

ihe  ascent  led,  by  a  narrow  winding  stair,  to  the  edge  of  the  rock, 

which  was   protected  by   a  similar   gate  and   works   on   its   top. 

About    twcnty-fivq  men,  standing  on  the  top  of  this  gateway  and 

armed  with   nothing  but  stones,  coulil  keep  back  any  number  of 

Kssailants.  As  this  was  the  only  way  to  the  top,  so  long  as  it  was 
old,  the  ^rrison  oould  sot  at  defiance  all  efforts  at  approach.  The 
latter  flight  of  sixty  or  seventy  steps  was  just  broad  enough  to 
Eidmit  a  single  man^  at  a  time  ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  dry  wood 
was  kept  on  both  gates  ready  if  necessary  to  fire  the  gateways. 
Close  inside  of  the  last  gateway  was  a  curious  domed  building  said 
;o  bo  a  treasure  chamber.  On  the  summit;  were  many  rock-cut 
oiagaziues  and  granaries,  some  of  them  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
3eep,  approached   by  narrow  and  winding  flights  of  steps  with 
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The  Dhond  and  Manm^  railway  has  a  Btation  at  Ankai.  The 
Btatiou-master  and  telegraph  signallers*  offices  are  at  present 
accommodated  in  a  temporary  straeture,  thirty  feet  square.  Near 
the  station  are  two  temporary  houses  for  the  permanent  way  inspector 
and  engine-driver.  A  siding  about  three  miles  long  runs  from  the 
Btation  to  a  quarry  from  which  stone  was  obtained  for  the  bridges 
and  buildings  on  the  Manmdd  end  of  the  railway.  

There  are  thrgeBjj^hmajylggj^j^vgg  on  Ankai  hill,  all  very  rough 
and  unfinished.  ^TneDretTa^unfinTshed   ling  shrine,  is  inside  the 
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second  gate  on  the  ascent  to  the  fort.     Its  entrance  is  seventeen 

feet  long  by  nine  feet  broad,  and,  on  each  side   of  it,  is  a  small 

up   of  sculpture,  a   central  female  figure  with  a  maid-servant 

ing  an  umbrella  over  her  head  and  a  dwarf.     One   of  two 

IS  on  the  outer  side  of  tho  pilaster   seems   to  have  been  a 

attended  by  a  dwarf.    Behind  the  female  figure  is  a  pilaster 

th  much  carving  on  its  face.     From  the  entrance  to  the  front  of 

e  shi'ine  is  about  13^  feet.     The  shrine  is  the  usual  square  room 

th  door-keepers  wearing  high  rounded  head-dresses  and  inside  is 

0  base  for  a  ling.   The  passage  or  pradakahina  round  the  ling  and 

chamber  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  unfiuished.     On  the 

k  wall  of  the  shrine  is  a  three-headed   bust,  or  trimurli,  some- 

in  the  style  of  those  in  the  smaller  Elura  caves.    This  figure 

d  the  style  of  the  pilasters  and  sculptures  phow  this  to  be  a  late 

'lave  probably  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century .//^e  other  two  caves 

Ire  at  the  base  of  a  ^noll  on  tne  level  top  of  the  hill.     They 

rfre  without  ornament  or  sculpture./  One  is  a  hall  thirty-one  feet  "^ 

♦wico  and  forty-eight  feet  deep  with  two  plain  square  pillars  in  ,-■' 

Ront.  Three  cells  have  been  begun  in  the  left  wall.  The  area 
divided  by  brick  and  mud  partitions,  which  seems  to  show  that 
f  place  has  been  used  for  other  than  religious  purposes,  probably 
\a  magazine  or  storehouse.  V  The  third  cave  is  a  very  irregular 
^iffiavation  thirty-two  feet  wide  with  two  rough  pillars  in  front,  and 
thilfier  kwo  further  back.     Below  the  front  is  a  cistern.' 

X  On  the  south  face  of  Taukai  hill,  looking  down  upon  the  village 
t  of  Ankai  from  which  thoy  are  hardly  a  hundred  yards  distant,  is  a 
\  giToup  of  some  sevenJai^caves,  small  but  richly  sculptured,  though 
•  unfortunately  mSUyTon^ngares  are  much  defaced.^ 

'  The  first  is  a  two-storeyed  cave ;  the  front  of  the  lower  storey  is 
-  supported  by  two  pillars,  with  a  figure  at  the  base  of  each,  fcicing 
one  another  and  occupying  the  place  of  small  door-keepers.  Low 
parapets,  ornamented  on  the  outside,  jqin  each  pillar  to  the  end 
wtdls.  The  door  leading  from  the  veranda  into  the  hall  is  very 
richly  sculptured,  overloaded  indeed  with  minute  details  and  far 
too  massive  and  rich  for  the  small  apartments  it  connects.  The  hall 
!i!-^i'lo  is  square,  its  roof  supported  by  four  columns,  much  in  tho 
htylo  in  vogue  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  capital 
surmounted  by  four  brackets,  each  carved  with  little  fat  four^med 
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conventionalised  into  ais  Bpraya  liang  at  eqnal  distances  under  the 
-y  or  torana  wLich,  witTi  a  griuuing  face  or  kirtimitkh  in  the 
.:j  stretches  acro^s8  the  top  of  the  sculpture. 

The  hall,  which  is  entered  by  a  door  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
ornament,  measures  tw^ty-one  feet  by  twenty*five,  the  roof  being 
supported  by  four  pillars  as  in  the  othera,  except  that  the  lotua 
that  fills  the  coiitr; '  i.>  is  much  richer  and   mOre  cnnous.     It 

has  four  concentn  t  pctal«j  the  inner  and  outer  ones  plain, 

but  in  the  second,  counting  outwards,  each  of  the  sixteen  petals  ia 
carved  with  a  human  figure,  mostly  females,  and  all  dancing  or 
^.playing  on  musical  instruments ;  the  third  circle  contains  twenty- 
^four  petals,  each  carved  apparently  with  divinities,  singly  or  with  a 
(companion,  and  mounted  on  their  carriers  or  rri^anaa,  mostly  animals 
'or  birds.  The  lotus  is  enclosed  in  an  octagonal  border  carved  with 
\a  lozenge-and-bead  ornament,  outside  of  which,  in  one  corner,  ia  a 
» single  figure  standing  on  one  foot,  and  in  each  of  the  other  comers 
are  three  iigures,  a  larger  one  in  the  centre  duneing  or  playing  and 
two  smaller  attendants. 

<     On  the  back  wall,  on  each  side  of  the  vestibide  of  the  shrine,  ia 

^  standing  naked   Jain   figure  about  life-size.    On  the   left  of  this 

ngure  is  one  of  the  Tirthankars,  probably  Bhdntindth.    He  stands 

^>n  a  low  basement,  cai'ved  with  a  devotee  at  each  end,  a  lion  next, 

'.hen  an  elephant  on  each  side  of  a  central  wheel,  not  set,  as  in  most 

leaves,  with  the  edge  towards  the  front,  but  with  the  side;  under  it 

(8  an  antelope  or  mriga,  the  symbol  of  the  sixteenth  Tirthankar, 

Vith  a  small   worshipper  at  each  side.     The  Jiua   has  a  diamond- 

hapc^d  mark  on  the  centre  of  the  breast ;  and  drops  his  hands 

i;iic,'ht  down  on  either  side  to  meet  with  the  finger  points  some 

I  •  ts  held  up  by  devotees  wearing  loincloths.     The  sculpture  has 

aster  on  each  side,  in  front  of  which  stands  ParshvanAth  in  the 

me  attitude  as  the  central  figure  but  only  about  a  third  of  the 

f*'e,  and  distinguished  by  the  five-hooded  snake  overshadowing 

Vn.     In    a   recess  in   the   top  of    each    pilaster   on   a  level  with 

hdntinath's  head  is  a  seated  Jina,  and  outside  the  pilaster  on  the 

is  a  female  fly-whisk  bearer.     Over  the  shoulders  of  Shantinfith 

o    small   choristers   or  viihjddhars,  above  which,   on  projecting 

ckets,  stand  two  elephants  holding  up  their  trunks  towards  a 

ry   small  figure  seated  like  Shri,  behind   the  point  of  a  sort  of 

wn  or  turretod  canopy  suspended  over  the  Tirthankar^s  head. 

n  each  side  of  this  figure  and  alwvo  the  elephants  are  four  men  and 

omen  bringing  offerings  or  worshipping  it,    Over  them  is  a  canopy 

ith  a  grinning  face  or  Jtirthnukh  and  six  circles  iu  it  each  filled 

th   a  fleur-de-lys  ornament.     Above  this,  under   the   arch    that 

Crowns  the  compartment,  are   seven  little  figures  each  holding  a 

festoon  with  both  hands.     All  this  is  so  like  what  is  found  in  Jain 

temples   even  of  the  present  day  that  it  cannot  be  ancient,  and 

probably  belongs  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

The  PArshvan4th  on  the  other  side  stands  in  the  same  stiff 
attitnde  touching  with  the  points  of  his  fingers  the  heads  of  two 
little  attendants.  On  the  left  stands  a  woman  with  an  otfering,  and 
on  the  I'ight  is  a  seated  figure  with  a  pointed  cap.     The  pilasters  on 
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ring  Aurangzeb's  rule,  Moropant  Pingle  took  them  on  behalf 
iji.''     Next  year  Mohobat  Khiin  retook  them,  but  only  to 


>{  those  forts  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  latter  part 
Fourteenth  century,  when  the  Bahmani  dynasty  (1347-1 488) 
liahed  their  power  over  the  Deccan.     On  the  division  at  their 

Ciea  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  two  forts 
to  the  poBseasion  of  the  Ahmadnagar  kings  (1488-163(3). 
627  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Delhi  emperors.  In 
^rii  -  - 

V'  . 

^Bm  m  1675,  when  Delier  Khan,  the  Moghal  general,  was 
Hi  by  Pingle.^  From  1675  they  remained  under  the  MardthAa, 
e  British  conquest  in  1818.  Both  Shivdji  and  the  Peshwda 
lo  maintaiu  an  irregular  force  of  militia  for  their  defence. 

|!3ula  Port,  (3165)  about  t-on  miles  south-west  of  Ndsik,  was 
bed  by  Captain  Briggsin  1818  as  difficult  of  access,  with  only 
3kd  up  the  scarp  of  the  rock  by  steep  steps.  These  steps  went  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  perpendicular  height  of  the  gate,  and 
kwelve  feet  were  climbed  by  a  ladder  which  was  drawn  up  at 
"xe  into  the  fort.  This  contrivance  rendered  the  gate  almost 
.^cessible  as  the  rest  of  the  hill.  Captain  Briggs  considered 
simplest  and  strongest  mode  of  protecting  the  entrance 
ites  of  such  hill  forts.  A  bad  wall  ran  round  part  of  the 
?he  top  of  the  fort  was  very  small  and  had  a  ruined  arched 
like  a  bombproof.  There  was  plenty  of  water,  and,  at  the 
the  scarp  outside  the  fort,  was  a  fine  excavation  in  the  rock 


irved 


as  a  granary, 
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'ngaon,  five  miles  south  of  Ndndgaon,  with,  in  1881,  a 
ation  of  281,  has  a  Hemddpanti  temple  of  Bdneahvar.* 

Agfaon-Kurhe,  a  small  village  of  1080  people,  sixteen  miles 
i-east  of  Igatpuri,  shares  a  railway  station  with  the  neighbouring 
fe  of  NAndar.  The  traffic  returns  show  an  increase  in  passengers 
5097  in  1873  to  7425  in  1880,  and  in  goods  from  202  to  252 
Jhere  is  a  native  rest-house  near  the  station. 

HTskargPyd  Fort,  about  eight  miles  south  of  Igatpuri,  is 
floed  by  Captain  Briggs,  who  visited  it  in  l6l8,  as  easy  of 
IS,  but  with  a  long  ascent  to  the  foot  of  the  scarp.  The  path 
irough  thick  bamboo  brushwood  which   hid  all  view  of  the  fort 

tin  200  yards.    The  path  then  continued  nearly  across  the 
llide  of  the  hill  by  a  narrow  track  under  the  scarp  of  the 
hich  is  too  overhanging  for  stones  hurled  from  the  top  to 
I  the  track.     From  here  the  ascent  was  by  good  broad  steps 
of  a  deep  road  in  the  rock  and  rendered  easy  by  its  winding 
At  the  top  was  a  good  strong  gate.     On  the  hill  top  there 
bombproofs  for  ammunition  or  provisions  and  both  were 
,  a  thatched  house.    The  water  supply  of  the  fort  was  ample.' 
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R«l>ort,  20th  June  iSlS,  in  Ahnuuinagur  Collector's   File,   VI. 

'-   i.i'it  of  ArobwologieiJ  Remains,  118. 
vank   point   in  this  fort  w.a»    a    Kpacc   of    ftbout  forty  yards    where  tbo 
Dolar  rook  broku  into  iui  c.xay  asotat.     A  bad  wall  about  4i  feot  Ulick  l»»d 
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'o  the  left  of  tliis  is  a  fat  figure  seated  on  a  kneeling  elephant ;  Chapter 
d  to  the  right  is  the  goddess  Ambika  seated  on  Bomo  crouching  places  oTinti 
imal,  and  holding  a  child  on  her  knee.  Parahvamlth  stands  on  the 
right  of  the  door  with  a  ti  ve-hoodcd  snake  canopying  his  head.  On  his 
riglit  a  female  attendant,  about  three  inches  high,  has  a  single  cobra 
hood  over  her  head ;  and  to  her  right  a  man  kneels  on  one  knee.  To 
the  right  of  this  is  another  window,  and  then  asitledoor  loading  into 
O  rough  part  of  the  cave  which  is  walled  from  thereat.  In  the  right 
end  of  the  veranda  is  an  unfinished  cell  with  a  bench,  and  over  the 
door  is  a  sculpture  like  that  over  the  central  door  but  somewhat 
larger.  As  the  sculpture  is  in  coarse  spongy  rock  it  is  rough, 
and  seems  to  have  been  freshened  at  a  comparatively  late  date. 
The  interior  is  roughly  hewn  and  not  properly  squared.  At  the 
left  end  is  a  group  of  figures  in  a  slight  recess.  The  group  includes 
a  cross-legged  Tirthankar,  ten  inches  high,  on  a  throne  which  has 
the  bull  or  sign-mark  of  Adinilth,  in  the  centre.  To  the  left  of 
the  throne  is  a  squatting  figure,  and  then  two  five-inch  standing 
male  figures.  The  lower  part  of  the  other  side  is  unfinished.  Outside 
each  of  the  Jina's  arms  is  another  five-inch  Jina  similarly  seated,  and, 
over  each  of  the  three  heads,  is  a  painted  canopy  with  a  male  figure 
ee  and  a  half  inches  high  to  the  central  canopy  and  a  similar  figure 
each  of  the  side  ones.  Round  this  group  are  twenty-one 
allow  recesses,  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  each  containing  a  seated 

ina.  Of  tljese  five  are  down  each  side,  three  on  each  side  slope 
np  towards  one  in  the  centre,  one  is  under  each  of  the  lowest  in  the 
slopes,  and  one  is  over  each  shoulder  of  the  larger  figure.  These, 
with  the  three  main  figures,  complete  the  twenty-four  Tirthankars 
or  Jinas.  A  bench  goes  round  three  sides  of  the  cave.  On  the 
back  wall,  above  the  bench,  in  the  centre,  is  a  three-feet  PArshvanAth 
seated  on  a  throne  with  three  lions  below,  his  head  canopied  by 
a  seven-hoofled  snake.  Above  is  a  small  seated  figure,  and,  on  each 
side,  is  a  standing  figure  two  feet  nine  inches  high  with  high  cap 
and  tly-whisk.  On  each  side  of  these  fly-whisk  bearers  is  a  largo 
seated  figure  with  high  oi-namental  cap,  necklace,  and  earrings. 
The  left  figure  is  a  man  on  a  kneeling  elephant  with  foliage  below  ; 
the  right  figure  is  Arabika,  on  a  crouching  lion  or  tiger,  and  at  her 
knee  is  a  reclining  female  figure.  Beyond  each  of  these  is  a  seated 
male,  three  feet  five  inches  high,  like  to  the  central  figure  and  with 
similar  fiy-whisk  bearers,  but  also  with  a  triple  umbrella  held  over 
a  seven-hooded  snake  by  heavenly  choristers  or  vidi/diUutras.  The 
right' group  has  Gautama  standing  under  foliage  and  with  no  other 
canopy.  To  the  extreme  right  is  part  of  a  standing  male  and 
other  unfinished  figure. 

About  ten  yards  to  the  right  is  a  recess  as  if  the  beginning 
of  a  cave,  and  seven  yards  farther  is  the  third  excavation,  with  an 
open  veranda.  On  the  left  wall  is  a  figure  two  feet  high,  seated 
on  an  animal,  with  a  canopy  above  and  pilasters  down  each  side  of 
the  compartment.  On  the  right  wall,  in  a  similar  recess,  is  Ambika 
her  tiger,  with  a  child  on  her  left  knee,  and  a  standing  figure  one 
t  high  below  her  right  knee  and  behind  the  tiger ;  figures  also 
and  by  the  pilasters  and  appear  in  the  canopy  overhead.  In  the 
of  the  veranda  is  au  ornamental  central  doorway  with   raised 
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fall.  Though  most  of  thehouBee  are  poor  they  are  mixed  with  treea 

id  gardens  jind  the  tovvTi  looks  well  from  the  ncighbouriug  heights. 

)out  150  years  ago  a  mint  was  established  by  Mulhflrrao  Holkar.^ 

le  mint  was  originally  iu  the  fort,  but,  in  180(),  in  consequence 

f^  quarrel  between  the  commandant   and  tho  mint  authorities,  it 

moved  to  the  town.     The  remains  of  the  old  building,  a  regular 

ladrangle  forty*  feet  by  thirty,  can   atill   be   seen  in  the  fort. 

ibout  the  year  1 800  the  number  of  workmen  connected  with  the  mint 

ras  450,  of  whom  400  were  engaged  in  cutting  out  and  rounding  tho 

'silver  pieces.     They   wore   mostly  Musalmins  or  Hindu  gold  and 

copper  smiths.    A  certain  quantity  of  silver  of  the  required  test  was 

handed  over  to  each  man  who  divided  it  into  small  pieces,  rounded 

and  weighed  them,  greater  care  being  taken  that  the  weights  should 

be  accuiato  than  that  the  size  should  be  uniform.     For  this  purpose 

scales  and  weights  were  given  to  each  of  the  -400  workmen  and  tho 

manager  examined  them  every  week.     When  the  workmen  wero 

satisfied  with  the  weight  of  the  pieces,  they  were  forwarded  to  the 

manager  who  sent  them  to  be  stamped.     In  stamping  the  rupees 

an  instrument  like  an  anvil  was  used.     It  had  a  holo  in   the  middle 

with  letters  inscribed  on  it.     Piece  after  piece  was  thrown  into  the 

hole,  the  seal  was  held  on  it  by  a  workman  called  bdtekari  and 

a  third  man  gave  a  blow  with  a  six-pound  hammer.    Throe  men 

wore  able  to  strike  2000  pieces  an  hour,  or  20,000  in  a  working 

day  of  ton  hours.     As  the  seal  was  a  little  larger  than  tho  piece, 

all  the  letters  were  seldom  inscribed.     Gold  and  copper  coins  were 

also  made  in  the  mint,  but  the  copper  coins  had  a  different  seal.  If 

bullion  was  brought  to  be  coined  it  wiis  examined  by  the  manager, 

and,  if  necessary,   tested  and  purified  by  a  class  of  persons  called 

lust- washers  or  zdrt^knris.     Wlieii  purified  the  bullion  was  handed 

the  alloyers  who  added  the  proper  proportion  of  alloy,  which 

vs  nine   Chandor  rupees    per  cent  for    the    purest    silver,  and 

rhich  varied  from  nine  to  five  per  cent  according  to  tho  quality  of 

10  bullion.   The  silver  with  the  alloy  was  then  melted  and  made  into 

irs  in  tho  presence  of  a  guard.     These  bars  were  again  tested  by 

le  manager,    and,  when  he   was  satisfied  that  they  were  of  tho 

Itandard  quality,  he  made  them  over  to  the  workmen  to  be  cut, 

)undod,  and  weighed.    Coin  was  I'ctumed  to  tho  bullion  owner  after 

unlucting  twenty-one  rupees   iu   every  thousand   to    cover    mint 

jhurgtis.    Of  the  twenty-one,  the  manager  got  five,  two  were  reserved 

)r  nis  Uighness  the  Holkar,  and  tho  remaining  fourteen  were 

listributed  among  the  workmen.     It  ia  said  that  on  an  average  tho 

lint  struck  a  Mkh  of  rupees  a  month.     After  1800,  when  tho  mint 

ras  moved  from  the  fort  to  the  town,  it  continued  to  coin  till  1829, 

rhan  the  coining  of  silver  was  stopped.     Copper  coining  continued 

on  a  smaller  scale  till  1830,  when  the  mint  was  abolished. 

Tho  1881  census  showed  a  population  of  4892  or  a  decrease  since 
172  of  770.  Of  these  3551  were  Hindus,  1061  Musalmins,  73  Jains, 
Christians,  and  201  others.     Chdndor  has  no  Qovemment  bnilding 
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wido  "by  twet»ty-one  deep, 
ts   uow  UedioHted  to  KAlika  Devi.     Abl 
the  mdmlatddr'H  office  is  the  BAdsliAhi  orl 
aPeraian  inscription.'    Onthe  fuU'moon 
a  fair,  attended  by   about  2000   peopl^ 
Khaudoba. 


Chdndor  fort  (3994)  standa  on  the  flat! 
above  the  town.  The  approach  baa  been' 
is  now  almost  inaccessible.  It  comraandd 
important  opening  between  Khdndesh  and 
it  stood  is  naturally  strong,  being  acceasil 
which  was  strongly  fortified. 

Ita  position  on  the  high  road  from  Ber&r 
must  have  made  ChAndor  a  place  of  trade 
About  A. p.  801  Dridhaprahar,  the  founder  < 
dynasty  (Wl  - 1073),  is  spoken  of  aa  restorinj 
(Chandr^dityapura) .'  In  It)35  the  Moghal  a] 
along  with  Anjarai  (Indrai?),  Manjna,  and  1 
must  afterwards  have  passed  to  the  Mardj 
again  taken  by  Auraugzeb.*  Between  1754  a 
Malhan-av  Holkar  induced  craftsmen  to  settli 
The  now  suburb  was  called  Somvarpeth  and 
a  name  for  its  brass- work.  In  1804  it  sun 
commander  Colonel  Wallace,  but  was  reatoi 
final  surrender  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  in  1818 
of  1818,  on  the  10th  of  April,  after  th< 
Tankai,  LieutenantrColonel  McDowell's  det 
Chandor."  In  1820  Sir  John  Malcolm  descri 
of  considerable  size,  couimanding  one  of  the 
In  1827  Chandor  had  920  houses,  twenty 
The  town  continued  fairly  pro^ 
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m    1857   ChAndor  was   occnpied   by  a   detachment  of  the  2nth 
tegiment  of  Native  Infantry.^ 

Chauler  Port,  (3733)  nine  miles  south-west  of  SatAna,  was 
loscnbed  in  1826  as  a  high   hill   fort  difficult  of   access.     It   was 

rrouoded  by  strong  hilly  and  woody  country  thinly  peopled.  The 
itrance  lay  through  four  well  defended  gates  on  the  north-west,  two 

the  lower  and  two  to  the  upper  fort,  both  of  them  strong  and  well 
jrovided  with  water.  The  interior  buildings  were  going  to  ruin, 
lat  the  rest  of  the  fort  except  one  or  two  gates  was  in  fair 
spair.  Within  150  yards  of  the  first  entrance  was  a  winding 
Itair  cat  through  the  solid  rock  for  about  eigbty  or  ninety  yarda 
[t  was  completely  commanded  by  the  lower  works.'  In  18G2  the  fort 
ran  described  as  naturally  strong  but  with  few  defences  remaining.^ 

Chausa'la,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Dindori,  with,  in  1881,  a 
population  of  610,  was  formerly  a  gi'eat  timber  mart,  Timber  is  still 
Iragged  from  the  Ddng  forests  and  stored  here.  The  amount 
itorod  depends  on  the  quantity  sold  for  export  by  the  Chip  pass. 
"~ie  whole  goes  through  Chaus^la. 

Chikalvohol,  ten  miles  north-east  of  MAlegaon,  with,  in  1881, 

population  of  1530,  lies  in  a  valley  about  two  miles  to  the  right  of 

'the  Bombay  and  Agra  road.     A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  is  a 

large  pond  and  an  old    Hemadpanti  temple  thirty-seven  feet  by 

twenty-two,  with  carved  pillars.* 

Devlali,  abont  four  miles  south-east  of  Nasik,  a  little  way  off  the 
Poona  road,  has  a  station,  known  as  Nasik  Road,  on  the  Peninsula 
railway.  It  contains  a  population  of  2150,  among  whom  are 
several  families  of  Deshrankh3,who  in  former  times  had  great  influence 
over  the  Marathds  of  the  district.  During  the  dry  months  the 
village  is  the  gathering  place  of  numbers  of  grain-brokers  from 
Bombay,  and  a  good  deal  of  business  is  done.  The  military  depot 
or  cantonment  known  as  Devlali  is  sitnated  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  south-west,  on  land  formerly  included  in  the  villages  of 
Bhagurand  Sewinsuri,  and  unconnected  with  Devlali.  It  contains  a 
post  and  telegraph  office,  and  a  chief  constable  of  the  district  police 
also  resides  there.  The  barracks  afford  accommodation  for  5000  mea 
or  more,  and  are  in  continuous  occupation  during  the  trooping  season, 
as  nearly  all  drafts  rest  there  before  proceeding  further  up-country, 
}r  on    their   way  home.      The    situation, is    healthy,    the    water 

)od,  and  the  views  of  the  distant  ranges  of  hills  remarkably  fine. 

►uring  the  months  that  the  barracks  are  not  required  for  troops,  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  late  years  to  allow  them  to  be  occupied  by 
the  European  children  of  Byculla  schools  from  Bombay,  who  spend 
the  rainy  season  there. 

Devla'ne,   ten   miles   north-east  of  Satdna,  with,  in  1881,  a 
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the  opening  of  the  railway  haa  tomed  away  much  of  the  traffic  which  uaed  to  pua 
tbrou^li  ChAiidor." 

'  Uiaturical  Recor<l,  26th  Regiment  Native  lufaatry,  16. 

»  Insfiootioii  Commiitee'g  Report  (1826),  174.  •  Liat  of  Govt.  Civil  Forta- 

Dr.  Borgcss's  Liet  of  Archwolugical  Remaius,  118. 
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coriiiiia,  and  after  alwut  tliree  quiiiur.s  of  a  mile  or  rather  more,  the  Chapter  X 
8(*coud  gate  of  the  outer  line  of  defence  is  reiiohod,  of  more  solid  places  ofToU 
coiistnictiou  than  the  first.  Within  this  is  the  little  village  of  about 
100  iuhabitaots,  which  is  all  liiat  remains  of  the  colony  that  sprang 
up  round  the  fort  when  the  latter  was  in  its  glory  aa  a  military 
dep6t.  The  road  from  the  south  meets  the  other  just  outside  the  gatej 
leaving  to  the  east  a  few  Bhil  huts  built  on  level  pastnre  ground 
similar  to  that  to  the  north.  The  village  consists  of  a  few  houses 
,of  L:idsakka  Vanis  and  Shimpia,  who  do  a  little  business  in  loans 
aud  grain  or  cloth.  The  remainder  of  the  population  is  chiefly  of 
"ardeshi  or  Bengal  origin,  with  a  Brilhman  or  two  and  a  goldsmith, 
ese  Pardeshis  are  chiefly  Ahirs,  Kiichars,  or  Rajputs,  though  at 
,odap  itself  there  are  few  of  the  last  named  class.  The  Kach^rs 
ploy  themselves  in  making  the  coloured  glass  bangles  commonly 
d  by  the  lower  class  of  MarAthi,  Koli,  aud  Thakur  women. 
t  below  Dhodap  there  is  a  village  almo.st  entirely  peopled  by 
ilies  thus  employed,  who  since  the  forests  have  been  closed  and 
reoal  is  no  longer  to  be  had  gratis,  have  given  up  competing  with 
foreign  bracelets  and  taken  to  cultivation.  The  Ahirs  hold  usually 
a  fair  amount  of  hind,  but  do  not,  round  Dhodap  at  least,  show 
any  signs  of  very  careful  husbandry.  The  Rajputs  live  ou  a  little 
d,  and  the  largest  colony  of  them,  at  Saler,  enjoy  a  small  pension 
m  the  Gaikwar.  Thoy  have  their  own  Brahman  for  the  rites  of 
ir  casto,  and  though  resident  for  three  or  four  generations,  or 
ger,  in  the  Deccan,  have  seldom  learned  to  speak  Marathi  correctly. 
Most  of  the  Pardeshis  at  Dhodap  came  originally  fi'ora  near  Lucknow 
order  to  obtain  service  as  sentinels,  storekeepers,  and  even 
diers  in  the  fort  establishment.  Some  of  those  who  have  not 
ken  to  agriculture,  and  who  look  upon  the  profession  of  arms  as 
th.o  only  one  for  which  thoy  are  suited,  are  to  be  found  attached  to 
households  of  moueyleudors  as  guards  or  duns,  and  have  also 
ently  found  employment  in  the  forest  guard  establishment.  In  one 
of  the  houses  of  the  village  is  a  small  hedge-school  in  which  a  Pardeshi 
Kftchar  boy  teaches  the  third  book  and  Modi  writing.  His  pupils 
consist  partly  of  Pardeshis  aud  Vanis,  partly  of  Brahmans,  to  which 
class  belongs  the  officiating  piltil  and  kulkarui,  tho  offices  being 
united.  A  few  large  cJuimpa  ami  banyan  trees  aud  a  good  deal  of 
'Ana  seem  to  be  the  chief  vegetable  productions  on  the  ledge 
hich  tho  village  occupies. 

To  ascend  to  the  fort,  the  entrance  to  which  is  imperceptible  frota 
the  villnge,  a  path  is  followed  wbicb  zigzags  up  a  steep  slope  to  a 
bare  wall  of  black  rock  cut  into  steps  in  two  places.  Thesfi  being 
rmonuted,  a  double  gate  is  reached  in  a  series  of  bastions  and 
lis  called  the  hhnmhiri  or  outworks.  The  actual  fort  is  still  at 
a  considerable  height  above,  and  tho  way  ro-commeuces  its  tortnoua 
course  up  a  second  slope,  varied  with  projecting  slabs  of  bare  rock. 
At  last  the  real  entrance  to  the  fort  is  attained.  This  is  a  completely 
hidden  passage  cut  in  the  living  rock  with  two  towers  in  it,  and 
concealed  by  an  outer  wall  of  solid  rock  and,  in  its  upper  portion, 
by  passing  through  a  tiinael.  Two  iuscripttons  in  Persian  character 
are  cut  ou  the  rock  near  the  doorway.  Que  has  been  defaced  by 
weather,  and  the  letters  are  very  indiatinot.     The  other  is  much 
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^  ■nenrpoana-faHTTrawTyni^ 

its  muzzle  poiBting  over  the  plain  it  once  com 
a  Ligh    flagstafT  with  a  email  white  rag  tied  t 
to  lliu  temple  of  Devi  on  a  higher  part  of  thcj 
from  the  state  a  small  cash  allowance  which  is 
(October-Novemher)  in  decorations,  and  among: 
the  ten-pound  g^nn  with  yellow  ochre.     Betwel 
..foot  of  the  peak  lies  a  grassy  slope  after  crossi 
ichambers  formerly  used  by  the  residents  of 

Enrposes.  These  are  cut  in  the  living  rock  of  th 
ill.  First  is  the  powder  magazine,  a  spacious  c 
in  which  has  been  carefully  built  up,  leaving  onl 
At  the  aide  of  this  is  the  anxall  cave  from  which  t 
ihad  to  keep  watch.  Beyond,  to  the  west,  are  the 
including  a  huge  one  for  grain  and  a  emaller 
with  two  rock-hewn  sarcophagi,  one  of  wliich 
butter,  and  the  other  molasses.  Between  these  a 
that  of  Devi,  are  a  few  small  recesses,  walled  in 
work,  apparently  modem,  which  now  serve  fl 
mendicants  and  pilgrims.  Immediat'oly  to  the  w 
cave  is  a  rock -cut  reservoir  said  to  be  unfatho: 
excellent  water,  probably  filtering  through  cracki 
above,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  spring.  ] 
of  this  sonth  face  of  the  rocky  peak  that  the  base  ol 
outwards  a  little  from  the  point  where  it  springa 
slope,  a  formation  wliich  has  been  taken  advantaj 
np  these  chambeis.  On  the  north  side  of  the  peak 
covered  and  slippery  ground  between  the  base  anc 
is  much  narrower  than  on  the  south,  and  the  cavi 
former  side  appear  to  have  been  for  the  gunners  i 
path  can  be  followed  right  round  to  the  court  a 
peak  itself,  though  the  climb  is  -somewhat 

anil  nolrArl   ft^t^t:.       Thp 
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crack  or  inequality.  The  wall  is  in  no  place  more  than  perhaps  Chapter  X 
lirty  feet  wide  and  is  inaccessible  from  every  aide  except  the  fort,  places  oFint 
the  western  abutment  was  loss  steep  than  the  rest  of  the  wall,  it 
apparently  thought  advisable  to  cut  off  communication  from 
lat  quarter  by  making  a  breach  in  the  wall  about  100  feet  deep 
some  ninety  feet  wide,  from  the  sides  of  which  the  extreme 
iinness  of  the  basaltic  slab  can  be  well  seen.  Perhaps,  on  the 
"other  hand,  the  indenture  was  no  mwe  than  a  freak  of  some  of  the 
PadshAhs  who  resorted  to  the  fort,  who,  finding  so  peculiar  a 
natural  feature,  considered  it  a  profitable  task  to  show  the  power  of 
man  over  it  in  this  very  unmistakeable  manner.  This  view  is  in  some 
degree  supported  by  the  fact  that  at  the  very  brink  of  the  gap  on  the 
fort  or  eastern  side,  there  is  a  small  rectangular  mosque,  a  building 
intended  for  worship,  over  the  door  of  which  is  a  stone  carved  with 
an  Arabic  text  from  the  Kuran.  To  the  left-hand  corner  of 
the  door,  there  is,  curiously  enough,  a  smaller  stone  with  an 
inscription  in  what  seem  to  be  Devanagari  characters.  Wherever 
the  precipice  below  the  peak  is  a  little  less  perpendicular  than  usual, 
or  presents  irregularities  which  might  bo  taken  advantage  of  by  an 
escalading  force,  there  are  built  walls  with  loopholes  and  bastions, 
which  extend  along  a  considerable  portion  of  the  east,  north-oaat,  and 
north  sides  of  the  fort.  The  height  of  the  peak  is  4741  feet  ab<.ive 
the  sea  level,  whilst  the  caves  and  main  portions  of  the  fort  are 
4317  feet  high.  There  is  a  trigonometrical  base-mark  just  at  the 
starting  point  of  the  basaltic  wall,  from  which  observations  were  taken 
a  few  years  ago  connecting  this  hill  with  the  fort  of  Ankai-Tankai 
to  the  south-east,  Hamsej  and  Anjaneri  to  the  south  and  south- 
west, and  the  huge  mass  of  Saler  (52G3)  to  the  north. 

The  earliest  known  mention  of  Dhodap  is  the  somewhat  doubtfol 
notice  of  a  fort  named  Dharab  which  surrendered  to  the  Moghal 
general  Allah- vardi  Khan  in  1635.^  From  the  Musalm^nsit  passed 
to  the  Peshwa  who  made  it  the  chief  of  the  N^ik  forts.  In  1768 
Raghnndthrdv  was  defeated  at  Dhodap  by  his  nephew  M^dhavrAv 
Peshwa.*  Under  the  PeshwAs  two  subheddrs  Appaji  Hari  and  Bdjirav 
A]ipAji  are  said  to  have  once  held  the  fort  with  I  (500  men.  At  that  time 
AjabaiugandSujkinn,twoKshatriyasin  Ho! kar's  employ, attackedand 
took  it,  and  plundered  and  burnt  the  village,  which  never  afterwards 
recovered  its  prosperity.  It  seems  to  have  passed  back  to  the  Peshwa 
as  it  was  thePeshwa's  oflBcers  who,  in  1818,  ceded  the  fort  without  a 
struggle.^  In  1818,  immediately  after  its  cession,  Dhodap  was  visited 
by  Captain  Briggs.  Ue  described  it  as  a  large  hill  of  the  same  basaltic 
nature  as  others  in  the  Ch^ndor  range,  with  very  strong  artificial 
fortifications.  The  town,  which  was  tolerably  large,  stood  some 
hundred  feet  np  the  hill  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular 
rock  where  there  was  much  tableland.  A  road  into  Kh^ndesh  ran 
under  the  town  and  fort  wall.  There  was  a  very  strong  gate  to  the 
town,  and  a  gate  to  the  pass  on  each  side  leading  up  from  Khtindesh 
and  Gangthadi.  Besides  those  in  the  fort  there  were  several  guns 
in  the  town  and  on  other  parts   of  the  tableland,  pointing  to  the 

»  Elliot  and  Dowron.  VII.  63.  «  Grmt  Puff's  Mar4th4e,  $40. 

*  Lake's  8iegea,  98 ;  BUoker'a  Mor&tha  Wat.  32U ;  M«rAth*  mmI  P«udU»i  Wv 
SummAry,  352. 


^nfanoiTof  2'f94,  lio3  About  fifteen  ml 
Besides  tlio  ordinary  sub-divisional  revenuo  a: 
town  is  provided  with  a  post  office  and  a  disp 
an  hospital  assistant,  lu  1881  4 180  out-door 
patients  wery  treated,  agitiust  4582  and  twenty  i. 

Galna*  Fort  lies  about  fonrteon  miles  nortl! 
consists  of  a  circular  detached  hill  with  fairly  flai 
area  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres.     The  top  ia  231 
sea  level  or  about  800  feet  above  the  plain.     Jt  is 
abroad   flight  of  steps  cut  into  the  northern  fl 
cross  the  hill  from  Oftst  to  west,  and  then  reversi 
agaia   to   the  eastward,   and  jmss   under   four 
Lokhandi,  Kotvdl  Pir,  and  Laklia.     Of  these  the 
remarkably   handsome   and   is  lined   with  iron  p 
it  takes  its  name.     There  is  a  small  opening  in 
gate  to  admit  a  single  man.     The  third  and  fou 
about  two-thirds  of  the  ascent  from  tho  town,  an 
covered  ways  and  are  furnished  with  strong  ironn 
surmounted  by  walls  nearly  twenty  feet  thick,  wh 
are  situated.     These   walls  are  continued  westwoi 
along  the  face  of  the  hill  till  they  unite  in  the  hig 
on  the  west  and  on  the  east  ends  of  tho  hill,  wSj 
encircles  the  plateau  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  8^ 

Tho  upper  walls  are  perfect  and  contain  magfi 
sizes  in  each  oi  the  bastions,  which  two  semicirclea 
commanded  tho  approach  in  every  direction  on  th^ 
while  the  face  of  the  hill,  being  almost  j)erpendicu| 
thousand  feet  below  tho  wall,  the  linos  are  as  straiglj 
of  tho  rock  allow,  and  have  been  defended  by  large  1 
were  moved  on  iron  pivots  many  of  which  are  still 
bastions  at  every  eighty  or  hundred  yards  o 

The  south  side  of  the 


t,D,  1580  (Shak  1502).     Below  the  date  were  four  lines  in  Pei-sian  to 

le  effect  that  this  bastion  was  built  by  one  Muhammad  All  Khan 

^d  completed  on  the   first  of  Babi-ul-Akhir  Hijri,  or  from  the 

employment  of   the  Arabic  numerals  it  may  be  SursaUj  9S5,  which 

vf'iW  make  the  date  fourteen  years  later  or  1583. 

Tliia  tower  and  bastion  is  close  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
fort,  a  part  where  the  whole  of  the  wall  shows  marks  of  repairs, 
which  must  have  been  recent  compared  with  the  ruins  of  the  original 
structure  in  the  valley  below.  From  this  tower  a  narrow  stone 
pavement,  whicli  connects  the  whole  circle  of  the  battlements  by 
flights  of  steps,  leads  east  towards  the  entrance  gateways,  to  a 
second  tower  built  so  as  to  command  the  entue  ascent,  and 
immediately  facing  the  third  and  fourth  gateways  at  different 
elevations.  From  this  second  tower  the  aide  of  the  hill,  whoso  slope 
makes  the  plateau  on  the  top  more  conical  towards  the  east  than 
towards  the  west,  admitted  of  two  walls  with  batteries  for  swivel 
L(iins  and  pierced  with  loopholes  at  every  elevation.  At  the  second 
t'lVi  cr  there  was  a  third  tablet  dated  A.D.  1587  (h,  993),  which  ascribed 
its  foundation  to  Muhammad  Ali.'  Underneath  the  tower  were 
many  cells  tilled  with  bad  powder  and  small  balls  of  limestone  or 
trap.  The  hill  above  this  spot  approaches  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
wall,  and  between  this  tower  ana  the  mosque  there  are  the  idol  of 
Oalneshvar  Mahadev,  five  cisterns,  and  a  series  of  rock-cut  caves." 
B(-vdnd  the  caves  is  a  handsome  mosque,  open  to  the  east,  upon  a 
Rl-  MIL'  terrace,  from  which  a  few  steps  lead  down  to  a  square  masonry 
cistern,  beyond  which  again  begins  the  descent  to  the  plain.  The 
mosque  consists' of  one  room  about  forty -eight  feet  long  by  twenty- 
five  broad,  and  has  a  handsomely  carved  stone  window  opening  on  a 
balcony  surmounted  by  an  elegant  cupola  from  which  there  is  a  very 
good  view.  A  stone  staircase  leads  to  the  roof  of  the  mosque  which 
is  surmounted  by  six  small  domes  ;  close  by  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace 
called  the  Pleasure  Palace  or  Rang  Maktil,  The  view  from  Grd.lna  is 
magniticent.  On  the  south,  ranges  of  low  hills,  a  most  difficult 
country,  fall  behind  each  other  to  the  bank  of  the  Panjhra,  fifteen  to 
eighteen  miles  distant,  and  the  green  niBisses  of  trees, the  white  houses, 
and  the  long  walls  of  the  jail  at  Dhulia  are  distinctly  visible  in  the 
declining  sun.  The  distant  northern  horiaon  is  bordered  by  the 
dirn  but  picturesque  outlines  of  the  Satpiida  hills  beyond  the  Ttipti. 
To  the  east,  the  wide  valley  of  the  Tdpti,  crossed  by  the  rapid  but 
scanty  streams  which  water  Khandesh,  forms  a  plain,  which,  but 
for  the  abrupt  peak  of  Laling  fort  and  the  rough  forms  of  the  hills 
near  it,  continues  nnbroken,  dll  it  vanishes  in  the  mists  whicli 
bang  over  the  cotton  fields  of  Berar.  On  the  west,  an  impenetrable 
mass  of  mountains  of  every  variety  of  shape  and  hue,  stretches  from 


•  This  with  the  two  ta1>let8  mentioned  above  are  in  the  museum  of  tho  B^imbay 

BraTi<"h  BoyiU  A<!)iatic  Society.     There  is  atill  a  Peraian  inscription  in  phice  which  mi»y 

1  il :  '  Uod  Iw  honoured.     A  minaret   was  erected  un  the  fort  of  Kalnod 

iig  tho  time  of  the  veuerahlu  i'asldd  KhAn.     Written  by  the  httiid  of  i^-yed 

■  Ml  >yed  Mumia  liuaain,  a  aervant of  the  Prophtjt  of  Ood.'    Mr.  11.  E. 

r.  V.H. 
I  iie  remains  of  walla  seom  to  show  that  some  of  the  caves  wcis  used  for  storea 
c»r  for  prisoQcrs. 
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disturbsnoefl  that  followed  the  murder  of  Malik 
seoin  to  have  been  forced  to  give  up  Gdlna,  al 
to  a  Maratha  chief  who  was  reduced  to  order ' 
tribute  by  Nizam  Shdh  in  150G.'  Ou  the  death 
1508  the  Gdlna  chief  once  more  threw  off  hia  alle^ 
made  tributary  till  1530,  when,  with  other  Mar^ 
defeated  aud  forced  to  pay  tribute.  Ho  again  b€ 
and  in  1560  had  once  more  to  be  brought  to 
Muhammad  Khdn,  the  &iusalmi.n  commandant  o\ 
to  deliver  the  fort  to  Shihu,  who  had  possessed 
Trimbak,  Sangaraner,  and  Junnar,  as  far  aa  thj 
Konkan.  But,  after  promises  of  imperial  favoij 
reward,  Muhammad  KhAn  delivered  the  fort  to 
of  the  emperor.'  In  1679,  Sbivaji  plundered  Q^lna| 
between  the  Mar^thds  and  Moghals  at  the  close 
century  the  fort  more  than  once  changed  hands.  It 
Aurangxeb  in  170i  and  taken  after  a  long  siege  in 
nnder  the  name  Kelna,  Galna  is  mentioned  as  a 
bounding  Khandesh  on  the  south.  According 
prepared  from  Alardtha  records  about  1800,  G^lna  i 
Bnrhiinpur  subha  gave  its  name  to  a  sircar  of  set 
yielded  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £21,000  (Rs. 
Docember  1804,  after  a  slight  resistance,  Gdlna  was 
Wallace."  In  March  1818  it  was  evacuated  by  the  < 
garrison  and  occupied  by  a  company  of  Native  In! 
it  was  found  to  be  ruinous.  Galna  fort  seems 
have  been  used  as  a  sanitarium  for  Dhulia.  The 
of  one  or  two  houses  on  the  top,  and  the  toi 
European  oflBcer,  who  is  said  to  have  committed  sa 
ftt  having  killed  an  old  woman  while  he  was 
There  are  also  seven  Musalmdn  tombs  on  thj 
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present  population  of  the  village  is  about  500,  inclading  some      Chapter 
-to-do  moneylenders.     For  a  few  years  after  1818  a  Tn^imlatfliir  places  oflntei 
d  his  office  in  G^Ina  village. 

Ghargad  Port,  about  six  miles  east  of  Trirabak  and  3572  feet      OhaboadFoi 
Above  the  sea,  has  been  described  by  Captain  Briggs  who  visited 
it  in   1818.     The   lower  part  of  the  hill  was  fairly  easy  of  ascent. 
Trom  the  lower  part  the  road  ran  for  some  distance  under  the  hill- 
scarp  which   completely    covered  an  assailing  force  from    stones. 
The  road  up  the  scarp  was  by  traverses  outside  the  rock,  which  was 
'ably  steep  but  not  high.     The  top  of  the  fort  was  very  small 
i  large  water-supply  and  with  houses  for  the  garrison  bat  no 
I  bombproofs.     There  were  two  gates,  on©  tolerable,  the  other  old 
^ttd  much  out  of  repair.^    Ghargad  was  one  of  the  seventeen  strong 
^■ces  that  surrendered  to  the  British  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
TOmbak  in  181 8.^ 

Ghoti,  a  village  of  1740  people,  five  miles  north  of  Tgatpuri,  has  Gaon. 

a  railway  station  and  a  large  Saturday  mart  for  grain  and  country 
cloth.  Several  MdrwAr  V^nis  in  the  village  buy  grain  and  send 
it  to  Bombay.  When  the  B<arighiit  road  to  Ghoti  is  finished  large 
quantities  of  field  produce  are  expected  to  find  their  way  to  this 
station.  There  is  a  school  in  the  village  with  an  attendance 
of  forty  boys.  The  station  traffic  returns  show  an  increase  in 
peissengers  from  7224  in  1873  to  17,520  in  1880,  and  in  goods  fi-om 
1148  to  2011  tons.  In  1827  Ghoti  is  noticed  as  a  post-rnnner's 
station,  with  forty  houses,  a  weekly  market,  one  shop,  and  a  temple." 

Harish  Port,  four  miles  west  of  Trimbak  and  3G76  feet  above  Harim  Fai 
the  sea,  has  been  described  by  Captain  Briggs  who  visited  it  in 
1818.  It  was  tolerably  easy  of  access  till  half  way  up,  where 
several  paths  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  united  and  where  were  a 
reservoir,  some  wells,  and  some  houses  for  the  garrison.  Then 
be^n  the  ascent  of  the  scarp,*  which  Captain  Briggs  describes  as 
B^y  wonderful.  Words  could  give  no  idea  of  its  dreadful  steepness. 
^Kwaa  perfectly  straight  for  about  200  feet  and  could  only  be 
compared  to  a  ladder  up  a  wall  200  feet  high.  The  steps  were 
bad  and  broken  and  holes  were  cut  in  the  rnck  tu  support  the  hands. 
At  the  top  of  the  steps  was  a  strong  door,  then  a  walk  nnder  a  rock- 
cut  gallery  with  no  wall  along  the  outer  edge.  After  the  gallery 
came  a  second  fiight  of  steps  worse  than  the  first,  and,  at  the  top 
of  the  steps,  a  trap-door  with  only  room  to  crawl  through.     Then 

Pje  two  good  gates.  So  difficult  was  the  hill  to  climb  that  Captain 
ggs  was  satisfied  that  five  men  could  hold  it  against  any  odds, 
jre  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  fort  and  a  well-built  bombproof 
powder.  The  grain  and  provisions  were  kept  in  a  thatched  house.' 
1636  Harish,  with  Trimbak,  Tringalvddi  and  other  Poena  forts. 


<  Cspt.  Brigga'  Report,  20th  Jane  1818.  '  Slacker's  M«ritlia  Wiu-,  322  note  2. 

*  Cluries'  Itinemry,  51. 

*  There  were  one  or  two  huuses  at  the  foot  of  the  Bcarp  where  one  or  two  men  always 

Report,  26th  June  1SI8.  Captain  Briggs  left  a  body  of  men 
.  ..^.,,  .....  ^..  ...^.^..  lor  tlie  <l£fence  of  the  fort  as  to  be  on  the  ux>k.-out  for  and  attack 
Imarauding  i»artie9  with  whicli  thin  pait  of  thp  country  was  infested. 


^ ' 

The  ascent-  to  the  fort  is  through  a  narrow 
rock,  provided  with  Bteps  and  defended  by  four 
passage  is  roofed.     Below  the  natural  scarp  the  hi 
and    thickly  wooded.     The  path  climbs  throng 
after  passing  under  one  or  two  small  rained  ga 
rock  and  runs  under  ground  for  a  few  yards.     As] 
is  not  very  perfect  a  masonry  wall  has  been  run 
the  upper  plat  can.     The  wall  is  now  in  disrepair, 
is   not   very   large,    is   covered   >vith  ruins    of  bu; 
reservoirs.     Two  of  the  reservoirs,  called  Jamna  an' 
deep  and  sj>iicious,  and  cotftain  a  good  supply  of  e 
water  throughout  the  year.     No  historical  mentio: 
been   traced.*   The  only  local  story  is  that  in  the 
Aundhekar,  the  last  officer  who  held  the  fort  for 
Supkaru  Bhil  came  with  a  large  following  and  laid  I 
The  siege  continued  for  some  time  and  was  not  ra 
from  the  garrison  destroyed  one  of  the  Blul  crana. 
burnt  the  village  and  withdrew.     In  IS  18  Captai 
llatgad  fort,     fie  found  it  on  a  much  smaller  bi 
N4sik  fort,  probably  not  moi'e  than  400  feet  abi 
other  forts  it  had  a  perpendicular   scarp  of  roc' 
want  of  height  was  more  than  made  up  by  the 
gateways  and  the  works  connected  with  them 
round  which,  though   not  very  thick,  was  su" 
garrison  cover  from  everything  but  large  gun 
gateways  in  a  large  tunnel  which  traversed  the 
by  steep  steps.     There  was  one  small  bnilt   bombj 
mortar  for  repairs  to  the  fort.     In  the  middle  w 
which  appeared  much  like  a  work  but  was  only  a  tj 
The  abseuce  of  any  good  bombproof  was  likely  to  j 
force  means  of  annoying  the  garrison,  and  these  were 
hill  about  1200  yards  "'*'  ^— \]\\\\\  j^^iiilri— 
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ill  Ports,  of  which  there  are  thirty-eight  in  the  Ndsik  district,      Chapter  XTV 

Cc'^'^uTod  into  two  classea,  those  on  the  main  range  or  on  the  places  ofTnten 

-a  spurs  of  the  SahyAdris,  and  those  on  the  Chdndor  or  Ajaota 

in  the  centre  of  the  district.     There  are  twenty-three  Sahyadri    A 

beginning  from  the  north,   Sdlcr  (529o),  belonging  to  tlio  /•*" 

ailrwfir  jn'^t   beyond  Nilsik   limits;   Mulher  (4320)  Gtihia  (23l<3) 

^  I  and  Milk'gaon  (1481 )  in  Mdlegnonj  Chivuler  (3733)  in  .' 

j-  ,         .     i  (3(>8U)  iu  Kalvan  ;  Dhair(3579)  and  Rdmsej  (3273) 

ax  Dindori ;  Vaghera  (3517)  Bahula(3l65)  Ghargad  (3u72)  Anjaneri 

M-">>   Triuibak   (4248)   and  Harish  (367G)  in  Nasik ;  Bh^skargad, 

''  v^di    (3085)  and  Kavnai   in   Igatpuri;    and    Knlang-Alang 

Ai  (5127)  Bitangad  (4708)  Aundha-Pattah  (4587)  and  Ad  on 

sik-Ahmadnagar  frontier.     There  are  fifteen  forts  on  tho 

riinge*,  beginning  from  the  east,  MAuikpunj  in  Ntindgaon  j 

aihl  Ankai-Tankai  (3182)  in  Yeola;  and  Chandor  (3994)  Indrai 

o20)  Krijdhair  (4409)  Koledhair,  Kachna,  Dhodap  (4741)  Kanhira, 

vlya-Jdvlya,   Mdrkinda    (4384)    Ahivant    or   Ivatta   (401  i)   and 

or    Achalgad    (4008)    on    the    borders    of    the    Malegaon, 

r,     Kalvan     and    Dindori     sub-divisions.     Saptashring     or 

ingi  (4050),  one  of  the  loading  hilla  in   tho  Chandor  range, 

not    fortihed  because  it   is   sacred  to  the   Saptashringi  goddess. 

the  Niisik  bill  forts  Archdeacon  Gell    wrote   in    I860.     All  are 

toral  and  formed  on  one  plan.     Lower  slopes  ribbed  with  great 

loriawntal   bands  of  rock,  about  the  same   thickness  and  distance 

in  each  other ;  and  upper  slopes  rising  steeper  and  steeper  to 

L'd  by  a  mass  of  rock  scarped  by  nature,  from  forty 

ii.     Along  the  crest  of  this  scarp  run  walls,    and  at 

lit!   puiuts,   where  perhaps  a  spur  loads  up  from  the  plain,  are 

!■  gates.  Within  tho  area  of  the  hill-top,  on  a  rolling  tableland, 

the  rained  storehouses  and    dwellings  of   the    garrison ;  and 

oHqd,  rising  several  hundred  feet  higher,  is  an  inner  hill-top  called  the 

Tipper  Fort  or  Bdla  Killa,  generally  fortified  with  special  care  as  the 

-rt  uf  the  beleaguered  garrison.     The  natural  history  of  these 

everywhere  the  same.     All   the  hills  are  volcanic  and  to  a 

'it   contain    the    same   ingredients  in    every   variety  of 

M,  chietly  angiCe,  porphyr)',  basalt,  laterite,  tufif  and  trap. 

A  genes  of  waves  of  lava,  issuing  from  many  centreSj  have  poured 

over  the  land.     In  these  successive   layers  of   molten  matter  all 

.trace  of  organic  structure  has  been  destroyed.     Some  of  them  wore 

d  above,  perhaps  others   under  tho  water ;    some,  giving 

r  gases  rapidly,  cooled  into  tho  loose  stratum  of  trap ;  others 

more   slowly,  and  hardening  as  they  cooled,  turned  into  the 

u  'impact  basalt;    some    crystallized    into    porphyry;    others 

irore  built  into  rude  columns ;  in  others  a  large  mixture  of  oride 

)f  iron  reddened  the  stratum  into  laterite.    After  those  layers  were 

)oured  forth,  under  the  gentle  but  ceaseless  violence  of  air  and 

irater,  helped  by  heat  and  cold,  a  process  of  wearing  set  in  and 

tfeill  froes  on.     Streams  cut  through  the  softer  layers  and  undermined 

I  der,  cleaving  their  way,  and  bringing  down  great  blocks  of 

||  '[   basalt  which,   ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  other 

Is,  have  become  the  black  cotton  soil  of  tho  easfcem  plains. 

r^i>eciany  hard  section  of  a  layer  which  withstood  the  wearing 
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4««i  U>p8  stand  sheer  Wnff  rocks'fih'ZTnn 3 
basalt  in  the  sides  anrl  fVw/n    i       ?  ^  ^00  fa 

tte  chiseL  CWn'  A  ^"^7  ^'  '^  '^'^  ^' 
Bolid  rock,  and  a  nnmhi^  ^-'^  ^'*^^^'  ^'ghts 
the  only  siC^ofTrtS^- '*)''! '''S^"'^"^'^'  ^-^trica 

Btrange   line  of  alr^Lfc'^•n^^:;^^^^^^^  K''""" 

Will  have  to  ^?t  l^l'"''^^^'-^  inyader'8  path, 
ve  to  meot  aa  he  penetrates  south  to  the 

Report  tcS'th"/  ''T  '^.^*«  ^^-«  -  °< 
some  oxiS  befo  e  hiTt^if ''"'''',°  '^^  "°^^  ^^  ' 
rulers.^  During  the  MoS'.^"^  T'  "^^  '^^^ 
Piasters  of  the^  foVts  aS  I "'^'^f  ""^ '^^  *^' 
Saracenic  arches  inscrin^f  ^""^  l""^^  ^^^^«  «« 
name  of  a  comman3an?«f  ^^''  and  tombs.  On 
east  of  DhodTp    and  ,1 ,  "^         '"'^^  ^'''"^ 

r..  ch^<ior^rs^srvL-^lt?f" 

toacorUiaexteDt;  cattle  b  "w^  n  "  ^^l' "^*'^'^«<'  ^^iii'-     G 
fort  depot  is  aeatod  on  one  ofTtT  Url  .^'^5"  ^"'"^'^   are  leas  1 
Mcenttoitis  inaUcasord.fficuite-''"'^**-     '^^'■'  ^^rt  « 
tbe  solid  rock,  forminK  a  ,  7r?,  li      "^ '"  '"""^  donLwous 

V«lue,  BMrcd  neitber  labour  r.nl  ^"""  «""^<len  assaiilTi 

tof-.     lfar4thri«.  ee!       ^*"^  ''"'  expense  to  l>econ.e^"i;  of 
in  1632  Sdler  fort  ir«B  «_  .        I-^Ke'e  Sietrea   fio     t 

t*ke  it  only  hypTo^^^J^'''''^^^f^^^y  l-eaiegc. ,  S    th. 
WM  inverted  i,f  The^  t"**  ''fT"*'  (^Hiot  »id  iC-oJ    I 
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acoording  to  the  nature  of  the  hill  and  rook.     When  the  summit      Chapter 

was  natarftlly  scarped,  as  it  is  in  many  places,  only  means  of  access  pion^.  ^er 

"    -o  reqaired,  and  this  was  attained  by  cutting  through  the  rock 

.  H,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  winding,  sometimes  tunnel- 

wiso.    The  npper  part  would  be  defended  by  a  gateway  possibly 

finnkod  by  side  bastions.'     When  nature  had  not  done  enough  to 

ro  security  from  assault,  the  upper  portions  of  the  rock  face 

d  bo  cut  and  scarped,  so  as  to  make  it  unscaleable,  and  where  a 

Lomprisod  more  than  one  portion  or  where  theremightboaplateau 

wnich  it  was  desirable  to  defend,  lines  of  wall  were  added  with  gfatoa 

and  bastions  at  intervals,  such  as  would  be  proof  against  the  assault 

'  '  udisciplined  warriors.     Many  of  the  works  show  great  power  of 

j:n    and    in    places    attempts   at    ornamentation.     They    mast 

been   most  effective  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  wore 

•  rncted.  It  is  probable  that  within  the  inner  lines  buildings  of 
•-'  sort  were  erected  as  a  protection  from  the  weather,  but  of 
<'  few  remains  are  left,  and  in  most  cases  all  traces  have 
-hod.     The  only  monuments  of  tho  past  that  remain,  intact  in 

*  coses   dilapidated   in  others,  are  rock  cisterns   for  holding 
r.     These,  which  are  generally  on  the  summits,  would  be  fed 

by  the  abundant  rains  that  fall  on  the  bill-tops,  and  to  this  day  afford 
excellent  supply  of  apparently  good  water.     No  doubt,  also,  there 
ted  in  former  days  granaries  for  storing  grain.     Firewood  would 
jbably  bo  stacked  in  tho  open .    Some  of  tho  f ort  s  were  undoubtedly 
led  with  artillery,  and  old  guns  remain  on  the  Chaylor  fort  in 
.;  the  walls,  too,   were  pierced  for  tho  xiao  of  matchlocks, 
present  ruinous   state   of  these   old  forts   is  no  doubt   to  a 
aat  extent  due  to  the  action  of  the  British  Government.    Up  to 
le  close  of  the   last   century  it  is  probable  that  most  of  tbem 
fesre  intact  and  fit  for  occupation  and  defence.     On  the  close  of 
'i©  long  series  of  wars  in   1818,  most  of  those  that  fell  into  the 
ids   of   the   British  were    dismantled.     Their    armaments  wore 
jmoveJ,  and  the  walls  whore  necessary  were  blown  up.*    Since  theu 
recurring  storms  of  the  rainy  season  have  completed  the  work 


■■'i  oaaes  the  only  entrance  (o  the  fort  waa  by  a  ladder.    As  baa  already  been 

■■■•  ascent  of  the  Bcnrp  of   Plarisb    fort   i8  deacribed  by  Captain    Brigga 

uonderfnl.      '  Worda,'     he    says,     '  c»a    jpve    no    idea    of  its  drea^il 

B».     It  id   perfectly    atrivight,  for,  T  suppose,   200   feet,   and   can   only   bo 

ed  to  a  ladder  over  a  height  of  this  nntnre.     The  steps  are  badly  broken,  and 

are  phicoa  cat  for  the  hands.     At  the  to[)  is  a  strong  door,  then  a  rock-oat 

r  with  no  curtain  wall  against  Iho  dreadful  precipice  below.     Then  another 

pf  steps  worse  than  before,  and  at  their  top  a  fttrong  trap-door  to  crawl  through,' 

fort   had  only  one  road   np  its  scarp  by  a  steep  and  very  straight  line  of 

The  uteps  led   to  within  twelve   or    fourteen    feet  nerpcndicular  height  of 

!  gate,    where    was  a   wooden  ladder   which    could  be  drawn   at  pleasure  into 

Wrt.     General  Dickinson  rTCords  another  inttonce  of  the  nse  of  a  woo<len  ladder 

Bahirugail  fort  near  the  NSua  pass  (Bombay  Ciazetteor,  XIV.  H  and  note),  and 

^cUdcac'in  rJ«ll  notices  a  third  at  Lingina  in  Kohiba  near  R.^ygad  fort,  where  tha 

itrancc  had  been  by  a  long  Ijamboo  ladder,  which  was  tied  up  and  let 

"ure  of  the  inmatos.     Bombay  Miscellanv,  I.  12. 

.j     after    their    surrender    to  Colonel    ^lcDowell,    Captain     Briggs, 

ent  of  Khjindesh,  who  was  deputed   to  examine  these  forts,    left  snort 

dag   accounts  of  many  of   tliem    in  a  report,   dated  20th    June   1818, 

in  the  Ahniadnagar  Collector  s  MS.  File,  Inward  MiscellaneonH,   VI.     Later  in 

ume  year  Captain  Mackintosh  was  appointed  to  razo  the  fortiiicatious,  and  ia 

'I  MBM  did  hie  work  moat  ofTecttudly. 
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that   blows  over  their  tops   and  the  varied 
com  maud. 

Several  of  these  Nilsik  hill  forta,  especially  thj 
»ft8  S&ler  and  Mulher,  Gitlna,  Dhodap,  and  Trii 
changing  masters  in   Muguliuda  and  Mardthal 
wholesale  transfer   was  their    partial    reductiof 
between  1G32  and  1G35,  and  their  complete  rl 
McDowell  in  1813. 

Igatpuri,*  the  hoad-qnarters  of  the  Igatpnril 
in  1H81,  a  population  of  030C  within  municipal  li| 
the  Peninsula  Railway  about  thirty  miles  south - 
station  traffic  returns  show  an  increase  in  pasae 
id  1873  to  46,600  in  1880,  and  in  goods  from 
The  chief  items  of  inward  traffic  are  12,666  mant 
of  sundries,  and  of  outward  traffic  1935  mans  of  1 
sundries.  Besides  the  ordinary  sub-divisional  r 
offices  the  town  has  a  post  office  and  a  municipi 
1868.  The  municipal  returns  show  for  1881-82 
or  llJtZ.  a  head  on  6806,  tho  total  popul&t 
limits,  and  an  expenditure  of  £325. 

Its  position   at   the  top  of  tho  Tal  pass, 
level,  and  its  cool  bracing  climate  make  Igatpu 
resort  for  Europeans  during  April  and  May. 
improved  by  a  reservoir  which  was  built  by  the  r 
supply   water  to  Igatpuri  and  Kdsara  at  the  fc 
The  reservoir  is  beautirully  situated  at  the  foot  of 
about  half  a  mile  north-east  of  Igatpuri.     The 
have   formed  a   boat   club   which  owns  several 
Igatpuri  has  an  EugJish  church  and  a  resident  Cb 
Society  fur  Propagating  the  Gospel.     A  Roman 
jeiug  built,  and  there  is  also  a  Methodist  place  o 
ire  three  schools,  two  ^"t  1*^11  rnaflfljiiJMt^^^^^B 
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tpuri  and  Nandgaon,  and  in  the  repairing  shops.  Of  the  whole 
ber  about  ninety  are  Europeans  and  Eurasians ;  the  rest  are 
•veo.  The  wages  paid  amount  to  about  £3000  (Ra.  30,000) 
th.  The  mechanics  are  recruited  from  different  parts  of  the 
lOan.  A  number  of  local  blacksmiths  and  carpenters  are  also 
loyed  in  the  fitters'  shop.  The  wages  earned  are  about  the 
e  as  in  Bombay,  £3  10s.  to  £4  IOj^.  (Rs.  35 -Rs.  45)  a  month 
fitters^  smiths,  and  machinemen;  £2  to  £3  10«.  (R8.20-R8.35) 
by  carpenters;  £1  -is.  to  £1  10«.  (Rs.  12-R3. 18)  by  foremen;  and 
ICs.  (Rs.  8)  by  labourers.  Pimpri,  which  adjoins  Igatpuri,  on  the 
Boath,  has  the  tomb  of  Sadr-ud-din,  a  Musalm&n  saint  of  great  local 
repute,  and  three  miles  on  the  north  is  Tringalvddi  with  some  cave 

Kples  in  the  fort.     Panthers  are  occasionally  shot  in  the  hills  near 
tpuri,  and  a  single  herd  of  blue  bull  or  nilgai,  are  often  found 
dering  to  the  north  of  the  Mhalungi  hill  that  forms  a  notable 
and-mark  above  the  railway  reservoir. 

In  1827  Captain  Clunes  noticed  Igatpuri  as  being  on  the  high- 
road from  Nasik  to  Bhiwndi  and  having  fifteen  houses  and  some 
wells.^ 

Indra'i  or  Indragiri  Fort,  4526  feet  above  the  sea,  about 
our  miles  north-west  of  CliaiiJor  on  the  Boura  pass,  is  a  small 
^B^r  which  was  dismantled  by  Captain  Mackintosh  in  1818.  The 
'oach  is  difficult.  The  only  objects  of  interest  on  the  hill  are 
iome  caves  and  sculptures,  and  a  Persian  inscription  below  the  foot 
of  tlio  stops  leading  to  the  rock.''  In  the  1818  campaign,  the 
burning  of  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Rdjdhair  so  impressed  the 
garrison  that  they  abandoned  Indrai  without  a  struggle.^ 

Jambutke,  four  miles  west  of  Dindori,  with,  in  1881,  a  population 
of  402j  has  a  plain  Homddpanti  well  forty-five  feet  square.* 

Jaykheda,  fifteen  miles  north  of  SatAna,  with,  in  1881,  a  popu- 
lation of  2215,  was  the  head-quarters  of  an  old  petty  division.  It 
has  still  the  uihce  of  the  chief  constable  and  a  police  guard,  and 
thoi*e  is  also  a  school  and  a  dispensary.  Most  of  the  people  are 
husbandmen.  There  is  much  garden  land  near  Jaykheda  and  sugar- 
cane is  largely  grown.     There  is  little  trade. 

Jhoroga,  on  the  Agra  road,  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of 
Malcgaon,  with,  in  1881,  a  population  of  1762,  was  the  head-quarters 
of  an  old  sub-division.  In  1801  it  is  noticed  as  a  staging  station 
for  troops  on  the  road  from  Asirgad  to  Mdlegaon  with  100  houses 
And  a  re*it-house.*  It  has  a  beautiful  little  Homadmntitemplo 
c<f  Shrii^hankar,  about  sixty  feet  square,  piirtly  ruinea,  ana  with  an 
illegible  inscription."  The  temple  has  a  yearly  Government 
lice  of  IGs.  (Ra.  8). 

Ka'chna  Fort,  in  the  Chdndor  range,  about  two  miles  west  of 
voiodhau'  and  ten  miles  north-west  of  Chdndor,  is  described  by 
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laiUUa  in  ihe   fort »     k'LI'"'^'     '^'****^  ^"^W* 

«ccordi.g  to  the  sto;^^Tw  "5  '^  ""f  ^^ 
she  came  to  lodor  at  f  f,  Jf  f  /.,°^  W'andering  in 
Ber^ice  with  a  KoU  &  on'''  '?  ''^^  ^"^ 
«ked  to  clean  pots  or  to^wn^n  ^S^'^'i'tion  that 
one  of  the  family  orderP^T^'  ^^"^™  ^^«t  »« 
some  litter.  She  d^dl?  j,^^""  *^  *='^°  «oine  n 
tie  hill  and  s^yed^^ritti:'^-,';^!'  '"*'  '-^^5 
the  pots  ia  knoin  as  Wi/-  ??/  ^.°'  ^^^^'  ^ 
letter  as  £:„'Warr7'heh^,f^'^  «"d  where  she 
Bonth-east  of  Igatpn^f  tl"  '  ^  '^^^"'^  «^'o°gho 
cone  withroomSfcfs^rilT-'  '^"^^/at^ 
P^l^"-  There  ia  a  iLll  f  '^"°^  »»«!  »  triff 
t^-ldings.  andtheaLncfofwT'  '^^"^^^^  ^ 
never  used  as  a  fort.^  ^^^"^  """^^^^^^  «howj 

visitors  to  the   eSe      Tr"'-^''.'^^"^«    ^"t  "v 

«t-ep  but  practiSe!'the  o^i:  ihffi^?  ^'"'^  ^^P  ^ 

Jfc  passes  over  a  slippery  Jnn/®^^^^  ^'^  ^eing  m 

fe^-     A  priest  from^Zor  cLi  T^,'  ^^^'^  ^^Jes 

Every  'I^nesday  devotees  fln.T  I  ^^^'^  '^^  ^^^  temp 

respects  to  KaLb  J  De^-  ,^1  ^C^^i^"  ^'"^^^^  b 

^ay,  on  the  north  side  wwt    ^-^  °^^"°^^-    AboB 

of  water  flows  fro^  atol  btl^K""^'^'^""^^  ^^""^^  ^ 

m  Shukla-tirt.h,  anotherWe  L,'^'"'^-,  ^^^^  ^^ter  « 

abou   a  mile  from  the  bat^of   kJVm  "'^t^^^^e  wit 

bat^aUpaeaers.byv,sitt?es^t^^^^-     There  |i 
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In  ISGO  Archfleacon  GcU  wroto  the  following  account  of  a 
■\isit.  to  Kalsubiti:^  'During  the  night  I  moonted  this  king 
of  Deccan  hills,  tho  ascent  of  which  was  more  than  nsually 
■jirecipitoua.  At  one  place,  tho  only  possible  advance  was  through 
€he  branchea  of  a  sturdy  little  tree,  which  conveniently  grew  out 
cf  the  cleft  and  formed  a  ticklish  sort  of  staircase  to  walk  np  in 
the  middle  of  tho  night.*  When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  knot  of 
^■»ok8,  which  form  the  highest  bit  of  earth  in  the  Deccan,  so  chill  a 
^Bght  wind  Btrack  as  that  my  guides  decliQe<I  the  further  ascent  and 
^Basared  me  there  was  nothing  whatever  on  the  top,  which  we,  being 
^%d  close  nnder  the  rock,  could  not  see.  Scrambling  up,  I  found  a 
little  temple  dedicated  to  Devi  Kalsu  on  the  bit  of  platform  only 
a  few  yards  in  circumference,  at  a  height  of  54-27  feet  above  eea 
level.  I  knew  the  sunrise  would  give  me  a  fine  prospect,  and  I 
was  not  disappointed.  Below,  to  the  northward,  lay  a  ruck  of  hills, 
sinking  iuto  the  wide  Godavari  plain,  the  great  rocks  of  Trimbak, 
Anjani,  and  Harish  at  its  source  being  distinctly  observable.  A  shado 
..V  n-eon  in  the  far  plain  showed  where  lay  the  city  of  NAsik,  over 
h  rose  the  Dhair  and  Rdmsej  forts  and  their  range  of  hilla. 
.0  and  beyond,  the  great  Chiindor  range  stretched  across  tho 
:ou ;  Achla,  Akivant,  Saptaahring,  Markinda,  Rtlvlya-Javlya, 
l>uramb  or  Dhodap,  Rdjdliair,  and  Indrai  lifting  their  sunht  heads 
Bgikinst  the  morning  sky.  Beyond  the  hollow  of  Chdndor,  hidden 
by  two  projecting  forts  belonging  to  the  line  of  the  Kalsubd,! 
'•^".  wore  the  Ankai-Taukai  twins  commanding  the  road  between 
aduagar  and  Mdlegaon.  To  the  west  on  the  Kalsnbdi  range 
1  were  Alang  and  Kiilang,  and  to  the  oast  and  north-east  the 
it  heada  of  Bitangad,  Pattah,  Aundha,  and  Ad.  To  the  soutli 
tho  eye  ranged  over  dense  forests,  rising  amid  which,  along  the 
line  of  the  Sahyddris,  were  several  more  forts,  the  chief  of  them 
Harischaudragad ;  and  beyond,  to  tho  south  and  west,  lay  the 
Konkan,  and  resting  on  it  tho  great  fort  of  Mdhuli.  Farther  to  the 
south  the  Matheran  range  was  dimly  visible,  like  islands  floating  on 
a  sea  of  wavo-liko  hills.' 

Kalvail)  the  head-quarters  of  the  Kalvan  sub-division,  with,  in 
18S1,  a  population  of  2022,  lies  about  thirty-five  miles  west  of 
Mdlegaon.  Besides  the  ordinary  sub-divisional  revenue  and  police 
offices,  it  has  a  post  office.  The  climate  is  veiy  unhealthy  for 
ptvude  reared  in  tho  drier  Deccan  districts,  as  the  hills  bordering 
on  the  Girna  valley  retain  the  rain  clouds  in  large  quantities 
during  the  monsoon  and  the  amount  of  vegetation  renders  the 
gnbaequent  drying  pi'ocesa  a  long  one.  Even  among  the  natives 
of  the  valley  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fever  between  November  and 
February,  partly  duo  to  bad  food.  The  wooded  scenery  to  the 
west  of  Kalvan  is  very  beautiful,  and  Abhona  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  portions  of  tho  coUectorate.  The  village  of  Ralvau  is 
comparatively  insignificant  and  has  only  recently   been  raised  to 


•  Clirssoji  Auil  WootlhnirB  Bcmibfty  MtsccUftny,  I.  8. 

*  Tl>ii)  oloft  overlooks  Bilri  village  east  of  tho  hill,  aud  the  tree  atill   (187&) 
iln?  8Hni«  jKjrjKjae.     There   is  an  easier,  thoiij^'h 
jtstli  tu  the  south  of  that  xued  by  Mr.  Geli. 
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•iich  in  one  or  two  place*  more  slippery, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Bainea,  C.S. 


_^^—    ■     u *  I.  « T — ; — 

Sut  store-uousea.     There  were   seven   of  tno 

■^         the  fort."''     Kanhii-a  was  one  of  the  seventeen  1 
^B         surrendered  to  the  British  after  the  fall  of  Trii 

tyoBT.         Eankra'la  Port,  twelve  miles  north-wosj 
reported  iu  iyG2  to  be  ruined. 

Eantra  Fort  lies  about  four  miles  east 
on  which  it  stands  is  lower  than  the  others  nt 
cotniuanded  by  one  about  1000  yards  distjint. 
Briggs  found    the  ascent  to    the    fort   fairly 
being  by  a  bad  gate  about  six  feet  wide, 
water  and  a  small  place  cut  out  of  the  rock  aJ 
house  for  grain  and  ammunition.     Near  the  gat 
the  fort  was  another  rock-cut    room    useless 
house  on  account  of  the  fire  that  could  be  broc 
from  below.* 

foKt,  Ea'vnai  Port  stands  ten  miles  north  of  Tgat 

of  the  railway  line,  midway  between  the  Ghoti  an 
of  the  Peninsula  Railway.  The  fort,  which  is 
built  by  the  Moghals,  was  ceded  to  the  Pesh' 
in  virtue  of  a  treaty  concluded  after  the  battle 
When  the  Mardthas  were  defeated  at  Trimbak  \ 
like  Tringalvddi  and  fifteen  other  neighbouring  | 
a  struggle  to  the  British."  Captain  Briggs  who  ^ 
surrender  found  two  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  t 
lived.  The  ascent  was  easy  till  the  scarp  was  re^ 
though  not  very  high,  was  nearly  perpendicular  J 
by  bad  rock-cut  steps.  There  was  only  one  to| 
top  of  the  fort  was  small  with  an  ample  water 
houses  for  the  garrison.  i 

The    fort   is    now    (1880)   uninhabited.      Bol^ 
village  inhabited  byMardthas,  Kolis,  and 
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y  well  clothed  with  trees,  chiefly  an  inferior 

ruiuotl  temple  of  Kamiikshi 

to  whom  otteriags  of  cocoanuts,    betolmitH,  and  money  are 

on  Basra  (October),  when  people  go  in  numbers  to  pay  their 

3ts  to  the  goddess,     A  small  pond  close  by  the  temple  holds 

iter  throu<jfhout  tlio  yeai". 

Kherva'di,    thirteen    miles    north-east   of   Ndsik,    is   a  small 
iL>t  of  1002  people  which  haa  grown  since  it  became  a  mihvay 
m.     It  belongs  to  the  town  of  Chandori  and  is    part  of  tho 
re  of  tho  Hingno  family  of  Deshasth  Brahmaus.     The  head  of 
family  is  a  third  class  sarddr  and  enjoys  civil  powers  within  the 
's  of  his  township.      There  is  a  school  and  some  well  bnilt 
1  tho  hamlet.     The  station  traffic  returns  show  an  increase 
lagers  from  15^531  in  1373  to  24,408  in  1880,  and  in  goods 
tjrom  2018  to  8713  tons. 

Koledhair  Port  on  the  Ch^ndor  range,  about  four  miles 
West  of  Ktijdhair  fort  and  seven  miles  north-west  of  Chdndor,  was 
deecribud  by  Captain  Briggs,  who  visited  it  in  1818,  as  a  poor 
kftttonghold,  hartily  deserving  the  name  of  a  fort.  It  was  large  and 
agy  of  ascent,  an  ill  built  wall  about  ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  high 
rtih  a  miserable  door  being  the  only  fortification.  There  were  good 
>ck-cut  granaries  and  store-houses,  but  a  deficient  and  bad  water 
iipply  in  the  hot  season.  There  were  seven  of  the  Peshwa's  militia 
tlio  fort,^  Koledhair  was  one  of  the  seventeen  strong  places  that 
iudered  to  the  British  after  tho  fall  of  Trimbak  in  1818.* 

Kothur,    three    miles    south    of    Niphdd,  has    a    temple    of 

M.alhareshvar  Mahddev  (42'x  22'x  15')  and  surrounding  it  shrines 

•  linpati,   Devi,  Vishnu,  and  Surya.     All  the  buildings  are  of 

1/  and  mortar  and  are  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall.     There  is  a 

stone   rest-house   (25' X  12' x  13')  within  the  wall  and  from  the  wall 

to  the  water's  edge  of  tho  Godiivari  is   a   flight  of   steps.     The 

will  lo  work  is  plain,  and  except  part  of  the  wall  is  in  good  repair. 

inhere   are  two  inscriptions,  one  on  the  upper  story  of  the  main 

smplo  which  records  the  building  of  the  temple  in  a.d.  1717  by  a 

luk^dam  of  Kothur,  and  the  other  on  the  western  corner  of  the 

spg  which  records  the  fact  that  they  were  built  in  1727  by  the 

10  man.* 

Kulang  and  Alang  on  the  Ahmadnagar  frontier  of  Igatpuri, 

>OUt  ten  miles  south-east  of  Igatpuri  station,  are  two  blocks  of 

^recipitons  flat-topped  rocks.     Like  Aundha  and  Patta,  Kulang  and 

ing  are  about  two  miles  distant  from  each  other,  Alang  being 
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»  Mr.  J.  A.  Boines,  C.S. 
'  A  bad  paM,  but  practicnblo  for  horaea,  nuu  into  KMndcaU  over  the  lower  p&rt 
of  the  hill.     CapUin  liriggs'  Report,  'ieth  Juue  1818. 
»  HlaLkcr's  :\r;inithft  War,  322  note  2. 

*Th  .us  are  in  Marithi.     The  firet  i»  .S'afcur  IGS9,  IJeinalmnJii  Samtvitsare, 

f^rfiy.  -.  r>  BudiUf,  MalliAr  DAiUji,   Muk^am  of  Kothur,  huilt  tho  temple 

■  '    "  "  "   ti>  be  placed  therein.     Tho  secotul  is,  S'rimnt   S'lilimlhnifa   S'ahe 

Sammfjsart,  Ji/tsfii/m  .S/iudd/ia  5  Bhdmt  vitwre  Fmh  Nahthatrt, 
>  .^  .    wrj,,,.,    ..i„lli.-ir  D4<Uji  Barve,  Miikidam  of  Kotbor,  Prague  ChAudor,  boilt 
|le  et«ipt)  to  ih«  riTer  to  the  south  of  the  temple  of  Malhires'viir. 

»  23-57 


tor    auy    bat  the    Btnallest  bmshi 
conservancy    the    ledges    between    the   chief 
growth.      To  tho  east  of  Alang  is  the  stee| 
Husband  and  Wife,  navrd-navri,  from  two  ci 
that  jut  up  from  the  ridge  dividing  the  Nai 
coUectorates.      The  pass  ig  passable  on  foot  tl 
record  of  the  builders  of  these  forts  has  been] 
probably  ceded  to  the  Peshwa  by  the  Moghals 
KavnAi  and  other  Ndsik  forts.'    From  the  Pel 
the  British  in  1818. 

La'salgaon,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Nipl 
population  of  I0I8,  has  a  railway  station,  a  posti 
It  is  a  large  mart  for  produce  from  the  Nizdm's  tei 
several  local  traders  and  brokers  come  from  Be 
station  traffic  returns  show  an  increase  in  pass 
in  1873  to  38,014  in  1881,  and  in  goods  from  15J 

Malegaon,  north  latitude  20°  32'  east  longj 
in  1881,  a  population  of  10,622,  lies  on  the  AJ 
north-eaat  of  Bombay  and  twenty-four  milol 
Manmad  station,  on  tho  north-cast  branch  of  the 
It  stands  on  level  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  thel 
tho  Girna  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  tof 
the  head-quarters  of  tho  chief  revenue  and  pd 
sub-division,  Malegaon  has  a  sub-judge's  courts 
and  telegraph  offices,  and  a  weekly  Friday  mai 
and  a  half  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  is  a  cad 
wing  of  a  Native  Infantry  regiment  is  generally  1 

The  municipality,  which  was  established  in  I8I 
a  revenue  of  i;1018  (Ks.  10,185)  or  au  incidencol 
of  the  population  within  municipal  limits.  Th«| 
established  in  1860,  is  in  chargoof 
1«fll    if.  hoA  fi7fif 
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ing,  *  Hold  Malegaon  and  yon  have  Khdndesh  by  the  nose/  Chapter 
the  capture  of  Malegaon  fort,  in  181S,  some  of  the  Arabs  «,  — m 
•wore  escorted  to  Siirat  and  there  shipped  to  their  native  country;  '^l**^^^*'^^ 
others  retired  to  KathiawAr,  Cutch,  and  Haidarabad  in  the  MIleoa 
Doccan.  A  trace  of  Arab  blood  remains  in  some  famiUes  who 
Iress  like  Marathiis,  but,  at  home,  speak  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and 
Marathi. 

Malegaon    fort  is   said    to  have  been   built   iu    1740   by    one 
Narashaukar.*     It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  rich  plain  on  the 
1.  ft  bank  of  the  Musam,  a  little  above  its  meetiag  with  tho  Girna. 
'rii-3  soil  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  black  mould  about  a  foot 
« 1     p,  resting  on  a  white  sandy  rock,  soft  and  easily  worked  near  the 
-ii!t';ice,  but  increasing  iu  hardness  in  proportion  to  its  depth.     The 
right  bank  is  a  shelviugrock  covered  with  loose  sand.     The  Musam 
runs  under  the  west  and  rouad  a  great  part  of  tho  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  fort.     When  besieged  in  1818  the  fort  was  described  as 
consisting  of  three  distinct  lines  of  works  with  a  ditch  in  front  of  tho 
niiiMle  line.   Tho  body  of  the  place  was  an  exact  square  of  120  yards, 
linked  by  a  round  tower  at  each  angle  and  one  in  the  centre  of 
t-.i-  h  side.     The  middle  line,  which   was  a  faussebraye  or  mound 
o  It  side  of  a  rampart,  was  also  quadrangular,  running  parallel  to  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  inner  work;  but  assuming  an  oblong 
'^li'^pe  from  the  distance  between  them  being  greater  on  the  oast 
■  'i   II  on  tho  other  sides.     The  outer  line  was  irregular,  running  to 
body  of  the  fort  on  the  west  side  only,  and  extending  to  some 
uice  on  tho  other  sides  whore  it  embraced  a  large  space  of  ground. 
It  was  strengthened,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  by  round  towers 
at  irregular  intervals.     Towards  the  east,  and  also  on  part  of  the 
northern  side  of  tho  fortress,  there  was  an  additional  line   of  mud 
works,  old  and  much  decayed  between  the  ditch  of  tho  middle  lino 
aud  the  outer  line.     It  extended  from  the  south-oast  angle  of  tho 
ditch  as  far  as  the  works  of  the  gateway  on  the  northern  side  mth 
which  it  was  connected.      The  middle  line  aud  faussebraye  were  of 
oxcelleut  stone  masonry  and  so  was  the  outer  lino  on  the  south  side 
aud  towards  the  river,   but  tho  parts  which  faced  tho  town  were  of 
mud  and  somewhat  decayed. 

The  height  of  the  inner  wall  to  the  parapet  was  sixty  feet,  tho 
thickness  of  the  parapet  at  top  was  six  feet,  aud  the  breadth  of  the 
turroplein  or  rampart  top  eleven  foot,  making  the  total  thickness 
of  the  rampart  at  top  seventeen  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  space 
botweea  the  body  of  tho  fort  aud  the  middle  line,  on  part  of  the 
north  and  on  the  west  and  south  sides,  was  about  forty  feet,  of  which 
about  ten  wore  appropriated  to  stabling.  The  roof  of  these  stables, 
which  was  ten  feet  high,  formed  the  top  or  terreplein  of  the 
line,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  parapet  of  five  feet.     Thus  the 


*  NAraahaiikar,'  says  Grant  Dnff  (Hi8t.>ry.  283),   '  the  person  who  bailt  the  strong 
'ift(  Mdlot;;-""  <"    Kliiadeah,  woa one  of  the  most   active   of  the  aaaailauts  at  the 
of  Ah'  1    1755.       Under    hia  eommon<l    waa  a   large   body   of    Arab 

.intry. '      i  !    icgaon  fort  iaeaid  to  have  been  built  about  sixty  years  ago  (that 

iilioQt  17fi0)  aud  thfa  workg  to  have  been  completed  by  an  engineer  who  oame  from 
for  the  purpose.      Lake's  Sieges,  111 •115. 


^«  niu  uxuji  oixvy  iceu,  muu  gi 
WM  300  feet  wide.     The  height  of  the  oute 
foorteen  or  fifteon  feet,  the  thickness  of  the 
feet  and  that  of  its  ramparts  varying  from  ten 
south  sides  to  fourteen  feet  ou  the  east  sides  of  I 

The  gateways  were  nine  in  number,  very  intr 
excellent  bombproofa.     The  outer  ones  were 
ones  on  the  eastern  side.     The  fortress  was  mu^ 
east  by  the  town  which  etretched  to  within 
the   outer  line  of  works,  and   contained  a  grc 
buildings.      Besides    the   disadvantage    of 
close  to  the  works,  the  defences  of  the  fort  wei 
village  of  Sangameshvar  on  the  left  of  tho  river,| 
outer   gate  of  the  fort,  which  communicated 
thick  grove  of  mango  trees,  400  yards  deep,  also 
bank  of  the  river  opix)8ite  to  tho  south-west  angl 

After  tho  fall  of  Trimbak  on  the  24th  of  Api 
tho  season  too  advanced  for  military  operations,! 
McDowell  prepared  to  take  a  position  near  Chdndd 
authorities  deemed  it  important,  before  the  rail 
footing  in  Khandesh,  most  of  which  was  in  the  1) 
Tho  detachment  accordingly  marched  for  M^ld 
before  the  town  on  the  IGth  of  May.  The  B 
nominal  strength  of  983,  and  an  effective  strfl 
fire-locks.'  There  were,  besides,  270  Pioneers 
of  European  Artillery,  barely  sufficient  to  fun 
reliefs  for  tho  batteries.  The  day  before  ' 
English,  tho  commandant  of  the  town,  Gopdh 
paid  a  vinit  of  ceremony  to  tho  Civil  Commisssioq) 
Colonel  McDowell.  Ho  welcomed  tho  arrival  i 
said  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  iu  taking! 
fort  garrison  waa  composed  of  a. 


«    A  A  •   « 
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letachraeut  through  the  town ;  but  Colonel  McDowell  did  not 
3ede  to  the  snggpstion,  which  would  have  involved  the  whole 
I  detachment  in  coni'asion.  Taking,  therefore,  a  route  at  a  convenient 
[distance  the  detachiaont  took  op  its  gi-ouod  for  that  day  about  a 
tmilo  in  front  of  the  town.     Many  of  the  Arabs  showed  themselves 

klong  the  hedges  and  houses  armed  and  ready,  but  offered  no 
^violence  or  injury.  The  place  was  summoned  to  surrender  on  that 
'day  (lr5th  May),  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  summons. 

Thc^  Knglish  camp  was  formed  with  its  left  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Musam  and  Girna  ;  and  a  post  was  established  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  reinforcements,  and  for  the  same  purpose  bodies  ot  irregular  horse 
•were  ordered  to  patrol  round  the  town  during  the  night.  The 
camp  was  moved,  on  the  1 7th  May,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Musam, 
which  placed  that  river,  then  low  in  water,  between  it  and  the  fort. 
On  the  .same  night  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  men  joined  the 
garrison.  On  the  18th,  the  materials  for  the  batteries  being 
collected  iu  sufficient  quantity,  aa  soon  as  it  was  dark,  an  enfilading- 
battery  of  two  eighteon-pounders,  one  eight-inch  mortar,  and  two 
eight-inch  howitzers,  was  constructed  for  the  south  face  ;  and 
another,  of  two  twelve-pounders,  for  the  west  face.  Both  of  these 
were  four  hundred  yai-ds  from  the  works,  at  which  distance  was 
likewiHe  marked  out  a  place  of  arms  in  the  centre  of  a  grove  of 
trees,  between  the  camp  and  the  river.  At  eight  at  night,  the 
r|rarri8on  sallied  on  the  covering  party  near  the  place  of  arms,  and 
directed  the  fire  of  their  guns  at  the  two  batteries.  The  sortie  waa 
repulsed  with  spirit ;  but  with  the  loss  of  Major  Andrews  wounded, 
and  of  Lieutenant  Davis,  the  commanding  engineer,  killed.  On 
Lthe  19th,  the  two  batteries  opened,  and  were  answered  from  the 
ffort  by  seven  guns.  A  company  of  infantry  took  possession  of  a 
breast- work  in  the  rear  of  the  village  of  Sangameshvar  a  little  higher 
np  the  river ;  and  repulsed,  that  night,  a  second  sortie,  which  was 
not  unexpected.  On  the  same  day  (19th)  a  body  of  auxiliary  horse 
which  had  been  sent  to  Songir,  returned,  and  with  them  two  weak 
^companies  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  tho  14th  Regiment,  from  Sindva. 
Neit  day  (26th),  the  enfilading  batteries  continued  to  fire,  but  only 
ftt  intervals,  on  account  of  tho  scarcity  of  shot.  In  order  to  relievo 
the  larger  guns,  some  six-poundera  were  brought  into  position. 
Tlie  romaiudef  of  the  village  of  Sangameshvar,  having  been  deserted 
by  the  inhabitants,  was  taken  by  tho  Arabs,  on  being  repulsed  from 
the  breast- work.  At  ten  iu  the  morning  they  again  tried  to  dislodge 
tho  comjjany  of  Native  Infantry.  But  in  this  they  failed  as  the 
•post  was  strengthened  by  two  field-pieces.  Meanwhile,  the 
[approaches  wei-e  advanced ;  and,  on  the  21st,  a  parallel  was 
completed,  along  the  bank  of  tho  Musam,  containing  a  battery  at 
iCach  end.    The  battery  of  three  guns  on  the  loft  raked  the  bed  of  tho 

ivor,  and  the  other  was  prepared  for  breaching  tho  opposed  angle 
the  fort.     On  the  22nd,  tho  gxms  of  tho  fort  having  found  the 

inge  of  tho  camp,  obliged  it  to  fall  back  four  hundred  yards.     The 
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The  duty  now  fell  extremely  severely  on  t1 
kept  contiuually  on  the  alert  by  tho  sallies  of 
huppenedon  the  23rd except  that  tho  broadiing- 
a  part  of  tho  curtain,  and  disclosed  the  rainpart-f 
of  the  inner  fort.  On  tho  same  day  a  body 
arriTed,  and  on  tho  day  after  a  battalion  of 
On  tho  25th,  an  explosion  took  place  in  the 
fire  of  tho  howitzers,  of  which  some  more  ha^ 
si  do- work  or  epaulment  to  the  right  of  the  breachij 
2Gth,the  breach  was  carried  through  tho  wall  of  the 
same  day,  tho  arrival  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  1' 
was  a  most  imporaut  addition  to  the  strength  of  tl 
twelve-pounder  shots  were  all  expended,  and  evi 
run  at  the  vent.  The  improvement  of  tho  breach) 
depended  on  the  eighteen-poundera,  and  it  was 
from  them  the  small  quantity  of  ammunition  t| 
this  state  every  endeavour  was  used  to  effect  a  sld 
of  tho  breach  to  facilitate  the  ascent  to  the  f 
of  the  middle  line.  This  was  continued  all  tl| 
shells  were  occasionally  thrown  to  prevent  th) 
inner  defences.  The  parties  for  the  attack  of  t\ 
were  told  off  in  the  eveniug  and  spent  the  night  ai 
for  the  assault  the  next  morning.  The  column  fo^ 
breach,  commanded  by  Major  Greenhill,  remain^ 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  consisted  of  one  haj 
and  eight  hundred  sepoys  principally  of  tho  2nd 
17th  Regiment.  The  column  destined  to  storm  tb 
of  five  hundred  sepoys  from  the  three  corps  in  cam| 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart.  It  crossed  the  i| 
to  a  point  on  the  left  bank,  eight  hundred  yardf 
The  third  column,  commanded  by  Maioi 
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)ullet8.  The  storming  party  continned  to  advance  nnder  a  Bre  of 
btiiall  arms,  by  which  the  comraanding  officer  was  wounded.  \Vliilo 
column  was  under  partial  cover,  the  scaling-ladders  were  dro]iped 
roni  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  ladders  failed  to  roach  tho  ground, 
id  Colonel  McDowell,  seeing  that  there  were  unknown  difficulties 
lie  of  the  outer  wall,  recalled  the  troops.  Colouel  Stewart's 
iittaok  was  begun  earlier,  and  was  more  successful.  Before  day- 
light he  had  gained  part  of  the  town  ;  and  afterwards,  with  the  help 
of  Major  McBeaa's  column  gained  the  whole. 

As  tjiis    attemjit   to  storm   the  fort  had  failed  it  was  determined 

to  attack  from  the  town   side.      On  the  29th,  aa    a  preliminary 

measure,  all  the  guna  were  withdrawn  from    the  batteries,    with 

the  exception   of  the   six-poundera  in  the  post  of  Sangameshvar. 

During    that  night  and  the    next    day    the   avenues  connecting 

the  fort  with  the  town  were  barricatled  ;  and,  on  the  Isb  of  June, 

in   case    of    any    flooding  of    the    river,    the   camp    was    moved. 

across  the  river  to  a  spot  which  ha-d  tho  Gima  close  to  its  rear. 

The  former  position  continued  to  be  held  by  fifty  i*ank  and  tile  of 

His  Majesty's  Royal  Scots,  the  2nd.  Battalion  of  the  13th  Regiment, 

[the  battalion  of  the  Russell  Brigade,  and  some  Auxiliary   Horse  ; 

Lolkar'a  Irregular    Contingent,    with    two  companies  of  the    2nd 

Jattalian  of  the  14th  Regiment,  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  tho 

Uown.     At  the  same  time  the  construction  of  a  redoubt  was  begun  in 

the  rear  of  the  old  breaching  battery.     While  by  these  dispositions 

le  place  was  completely  blockaded,  preparations  were  made  for 

fresh  attack  from  the  opposite  side  so  soon  as  a  train,  then  on  its 

fway  from  Ahmadnagar,  should  arrive.    During  this  pause  in  the  firing 

the  gan'ison  had  tiuie  to  reflect  on  their  situation,  and  were  alive  to 

lits  danger.     They  endeavoured  to  open  communication ;  but  the 

[answer  to  their  advances  leaving  them  no  reason  to  expect  any 

terms,  they  declined  an  unconditional  surrender,  and  recommenced 

^hostilities.     On  the  4th  of  June,  as  tho  redoubt  was  finished,  all 

fcbe  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Musam,  except  tho  Russoll 

[Battalion  and  the  Poena  Auxiliary  Horse,  were  drawn  to  the  camp  ; 

land  on  the  next  day,  two  howitzers  opened  on  the  fort  from  the 

town.     Ou  the  Cth,  the  galleries  of  three  mines  were  begun  from  the 

nearest  points  of  the  town  against  the  three  opposite  towers  of  tho 

outer  liue  of  works.     But  a  stratum  of  rock  prevented  any  but  the 

right  mine  from  being  continued.    Little  more  was  done  till  the  1 0th, 

when  Major  Watson's  detachment  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  tho  4tli 

Bombay  Native  Infantry,  a  detail  of  Artillery  with  four  eighteen- 

poundora,    two    twelve-pounders,    and   six    mortars,    arrived    from 

Ahmadnagar.     Ou  the  same  night  tho  mortars  were  brought  iuto 

battery,   and    on   tho   following   morning   opened   an    unrelenting 

dieicharge,  which  at  eleven  fired  two  of  the  enemy's   magazines. 

1  The  explosion  overthrew  to  its  foundation  a  large  portion  of  the 

[eastom  cnrtain  of  the  inner  line,  exposing  to  view  tho  interior  of  the 

Ipluce.    Two  of  the  eighteen -pounders  were  immediately  brought  into 

waition,  to  the  right  of  the  mortar- battery,  to  take  off  the  defences 

lear  the  broach.      Tho  remaining  two  were  carried  down  the  bank 

»£  tho  river,  still  further  to  the  right,  to  breach  the  outer  line.     So 

loffectire  was  the  fire  of  these  mortars  that,  on  the  evening  of  tho 
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IruiBH  Fort. 


is  half  detacted  from  a  ranjife  wliich  rises  westwards  till  it  colminnlns 
in  Sjller  aV>ont  tffolvo  miles  further  west.  Thchil'^  '  ''  '''.'n^d 
peaka  near  one  another,  Mulher  in  the  middle,  M  id 

Hatgad  to  the  west. 

Mulher^^ho  strongest  of  the  three,  and  known  as  Bala  Killn  ...  .  u. 
citadel,  is  about  hair  a  mile  in  extent.  About  half  way  tip,  aftor 
passing  three  gateways,  comes  a  rolling  platcaa  with  tlio  riiina  of 
what  must  have  been  a  considerable  t-ovrn.  There  nro  «ti!l  mouuj 
houses  of  Kanojia  Brahmans,  some  bungalows,  and  a  uv  nd 

Bome  cisterns  and  reservoirs.^  The  whole  platean  is  i  ,  ill^^ 
wooded  chiefly  with  mangf^es  and  banyans.  It  is  defended  by* 
masonry  wall  which  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  lower  slope  ami  »k 
each  end  is  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  upper  scarp  which  is  about  100 
feet  high.  The  upper  scarp  is  ajiproachod  through  the  unual 
succession  of  gateways.  The  further  accent  is  nndcfcndod  until  an 
angle  is  reached  in  the  natural  scarp  above,  and  the  crevice  leading 
thence  to  the  plateau  above  the  scarp  is  defended  by  a  succcsniou 
of  gateways  now  more  or  less  ruined.  The  point  of  the  plateaa 
thus  reached  is  nearly  at  the  western  end  of  the  westmost  of  the 
two  plateaus  of  which  the  hill  top  is  formed.  There  is  a  moro 
promment  angle  and  crevice  nearer  the  middle  of  the  hill  !<»p, 
ijut  the  top  of  this  crevice  has  been  closed  by  a  solid  masoury  wall, 
which  also  forms  a  connection  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
plateau  which  are  at  this  point  separated  by  a  dip  of  some  fifty  fn  u 
haodred  feet. 

The  east  half  of  the  plateaa  is  slightly  higher  than  the  woel.  bulf, 
and  is  defended  at  the  point  just  mentioued  by  walls  and  gateways, 
which  make  the  eastern  part  a  citadel  or  inner  place  of  defence. 
Near  the  third  gate  are  three  guns  known  as  Faieh-i-laHh  katj 
Bdmprasdd,  and  Shwprasdd,  each  seven  feet  long.  There  was  a  fourtn 
gun  called  Mdrkandcya  Top  which  the  British  Government  i»  said 
to  have  broken  and  sold.  On  the  flat  top  inside  the  fort  are  the 
ruins  of  a  large  court-house,  and  a  temple  of  Bhadangnath  in  good 
repair  with  a  teixace  in  front  bearing  an  inscription.  Here  and 
there  on  the  slopes  are  about  fifteeo  reservoirs,  some  under  ground, 
others  open.  All  of  them  hold  water  throughout  the  year.  There  »r» 
two  ammunition  magazines  and  a  third  with  three  compartments. 

According  to  a  local  story,  during  the  time  of  the  Pdndavs,  Mulhnr 
fort  wa3  held  by  two  brothers,  Mayuradhvaj  and  Tamradhvaj.  Tho 
first  historical  reference  isin  the  Tarikh-i-Firozshdhi,  which  saya  that 
about  1340,  the  mountains  of  Mulher  and  Saler  were  held  by  ri  chief 
named  Mandeo.'  Tho  next  mention  of  Mulher  is  in  the  Ain-i-Akl>ari 
(1590)  which  notices  Mulher  and  Saler  as  places  of  strength  m 


•  There  are  ten  j)ond»,  five  with  ■  coniit&nt  nnpply  of  water  and  fiv*  which  Arr 
the  hotwoaoo-     Of  the  five  whicli  last  thnjughout  tho  year  the  M"  '  '~  '  V^ 
Pond  i»  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  it«  water.     There  are  tti- 
Rdm,   fiTi^f    «:«....,...    -1",!  a  t<iTnl>  of  a  MuBaJmAn  saint  Tinr- '  ^^  '' ■' ■   ' 
tUmo  {■                              iiple  ui  (iujipnti  i<i  a  )Iar:ttlii    '  ij 
(a.I).  Uil-                           urattiir.     It  in  ill  four  lineHof  I*."' 
i>uililing  i'l  u  tiiiiri<iiii-  liy  I'mtiipBhAh  who  was  then  chief  of  l^agUui.    StiMAivuve  pwi 

*  Elliot  aud  Dowkou,  III.  '.i5ti. 
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B^f^irm.i    In  IGOO  tho  chief  of  Malhor  and  Sdlor  farnialied  30OO      Chapta 

men  towmxla  the  force  that  was  posted  at  Rttmnagar  in  Dharampar  piacea  of 

to  E^'uard  iSuiut  from  attack  by  Malik  Ambar  of   Ahmadnagar.*    In 

1010  the  Euglish  traveller  Finch  describes  Mulher  and  Saler  aa  fair 

cities   where  mahmudie  were  coined.'    They  had  two  mighty  castles, 

the  roada  to  which  allowed  only  two  men  or  one  elephant  to  pass. 

On  tho  way  were  eighty  small  fortresses  to  guard  the  passages.    On 

the  top  of  tho  mountains  there  was  good  paatoro  >vith  plenty  of  grain 

and  numerous   fountains  and  streams  running  into  tho  plain.*    In 

1087  Mulher  was  attacked  by  a  Moghal  army.      Trenches  were 

opened  and  tho  garrison  was  so  hard  pressed  that  the  Bagldn  king 

Bharji  sent  his  mother  and  his  agent  with  the  keys  of  Mulher  and 

of  seven  other  of  his   forts/'     In    1(3G'3  tho  hill  forts  of   Mulher 

and  Saler  were  in  tho  hands  of  Shivitji."     In  1665  Thevenot  calls 

Mnuler  the  chief  town  in  B^gUn.''     In  1672  Mulher  and  Sitlor  were 

plundered  by  Shivaji.*     In  1075  it  is  shown  as  Mooler  in  Fryer's 

map."    In  lOSO  the  commandant  of    Mulher  made  an  unauccossfnl 

attempt  to  seize  Anrangzob'e  rebel  son  prince  Akbar.^"     In   1682 

all   attempts  to   tako    Saler  by  force  having  failed,    the  Mulher 

commandant    Nekndmkhin    induced    tho  Sdler    commandant    to 

surrender  the  fort  by  promises  and  presents."  In  1 750  Tieffenthaler 

describes  Siller  and  Mulher,  one  on  tho  top  and  the  other  in  the  middle 

of  a  hill,a3  very  strong  eminences  built  with  excellent  skill,  connected, 

by  steps  cat  in  the  rock,  with  rivuletfl,  lakes,  and   hoiises  in  the 

Diitldlo  of  the  hill.*-     In  the  third  Maratha  war  Mulher  surrendered 

to  tho  British  on  the  15th  of  July  1818.     An  amnesty  was  granted 

to  R^mchandra  Jandrdan    Fadna^is   who    held  the    fort  for  the 

MavJltluia.   The  surrender  of  Mulher  ended  the  third  MarAtha  war.^' 

In  1826  a  Couirmttee  of  Inspection  describodlilurher  as  a  high  rock 

of  an  irregular  and  rugged  shape  and  of  a  large  area,  towering  above 

and  within  the  precincte  of  a  lower  fort.     The  approach  to  the  lower 

defences  was  easy  and  practic-ablo   for  loaded    cattle ;  and  it  was 

tolerably  defended  by  a  line  of  works  and  gates,  running  along  the 

north  and   east  side.     To  the  north  were  two  gateways,   the  first 

protected  by  two  large  towers  without  a  gate  ;  the  second  without 

towers  but  with  a  gate  in  fair  repair,  only  that  tho  wicket  was  missing. 


I  Olmlwin's  A>n-i-:Vkbftri,  II.  73.  According  to  the  local  story  during  Moghal  mie 
tho  f-<rt  waa  owncil  by  two  iiulemiKlent  KsttAtriya  chief s,  I'mUtpehnh  oiul  BainlmfthAh. 
Tlicd«  cliiefs  hoUl  about  1300  vilLiges,  tlio  present  district  of  Bagl&a  and  the  DAnga. 
They  were  very  rich  luid  liivd  jewels  of  great  value  and  a  white  elephant.  'Uio 
Movmula  rwjnircd  the  tM'n  chiefs  to  do  homage  at  Deliii.  The  chiefs  refused,  and  the 
hill  ati'od  a  nw^y.  of  twelvii  yeare  but  had  tlien  to  surrender.  The  country  fell  to  the 
lot'liils  ml  til.  'nnnand  tlie  whito  elephant  went  to  Delhi. 
{ft  :.a.  68. 

[  >  I   .  I  '•jrhnp8  called  after  tho  Onjardt  king  M&hmad  Begoda  (1459- 1511), 

▼nric.l  111  iulu..  tiuiu  1*.  to  1«.  6f/.  («#.  8-12).     Watson's  Gujarat,  19,  64. 
*  V\nch  in  Kcrrs  Voyngos,  VIII.  278.  *  Elliot  and  liowBon,  VII.  66. 

i«'^  ''    '     ;  al  Fragments,  22.  '  Voyages,  V.  247. 

A  Fiiigineuta,  '16',  SoottB  Deccan,  II.  25,  i?7. 

.V).  "^' Elliot  and  DowBon,  VII.  son. 

t>t  and  H..w'«oi),  VII.  312.  "  De«.  Hist,  et  Geog.  de  I'lnde.  I.  .^C5, 

Ihiiri  and  Manitha  Wars,  .IS I  -382.  The  bars  of  tlie  ai«h-ro<ini  in  the  pre»tufc 

SntAnft  troncitry   are  compofled  of  the  bureLB  of  flint-Iocka  taken  from  Mulher. 
Mi.  J.  A.  Uainua,  C.S, 
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jtinected  by  a  made-road  of  forty-fonr  miles.     Tbe  toT^n  haa  the 

ordinary  sob-divisional  revenue  and  police  offices  and  a  post  office. 
iThe  railway  statioa  is  comfortablo  with  good  refreshment  and 
[waiting  rooms.     Seventy-five  yards  behind  the  atatiou  is  a  travellers* 

iuugalow  with  three  rooms. 
The  station  traffic  returns   show  an  increase  in  passengers  from 
[28,748  in  1878  to  37,125  in  1881,  and  in  goods  from  6760  to  16,272 

tons. 

Nft'ndur,  near  the  meeting  of  the  Kadva  and   Godavari  about 

IX  milea  south  of  NiphAd,  with  in  1881   a  population  of  l+OS,  has, 

ni  a  fiinall  rocky  islet,  a  tomplo  of  Madhyameshvar  Mahadev,  said  to 

if,  200  years  old.     The  temple  is  a  plain  building  of  stone 

•tar    (42' X  30' X  21').     There  ia  a  hall  or  »u?;/w7/i(tnfiap  with 

Buiail  arched  entrances,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  lamp-pillar  or  dipmdl 

ive  feat  round  and  nine  feet  high.     The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 

led    wall.     The    lamp-pillar  has   an    inscription,   dated    1788, 

recording  the  name  of   an  ascetic*     Besides  this  there  are  smaller 

lomi'lfs  of  8iildhe.shvar,  Mrigavyrtdheahvar,  M.ahadev,  and  Ganpati. 

>-Oii  k  of  the  Godavari  is  a  stone  tomb  called  Agar,  about 

'.elc  -ijuare  and   two  feet  high.  It  is  said  to  be  about  ninety 

years  old  and  to  have  been  erected  on  the  spot  where  an  officer  of 

Hulkar  was  buried. 

Na'sik,*  in  north  latitude  20°  and  east  longitude  73°  51',  thehead- 

•^    of   the   Niisik  District,  lies   on  the    right  bank  of   the 

;iti,  about  four  miles  north-west  of  the  NAsik  Koad  station 

hpn  the  Peninsula  raihvjiv,  vnlh.  which  it  is  joined  by  a  bridged  and 

-^  '! 'd  road,     Tlie  1S81  census  returns  show  that  Njtsik  is  the 

•  h  city  iu  the  Bombay  Presidency,  with  a  town   site   of  357 

aud  a  population  of  21,101  or  sixty- seven   persona  to  the 

re  acre. 

"From  tlie  railway  station  the  road  passes  north-west  across  an  open 
irable  plain.     About  three  miles  to  the  west  is  a  group  of  steep 
^Iwiro  hills,  the  eastern  end  of   the  Anjaneri-Trimbak  range.     In 
a  1  !>  that  runs  along  the  north   face  of   the  pointed  bill 

fui  i  the  cast  are  the  Pfiudu  Lenas,  a  group  of  old  (b.c.  200- 

A.D.  tiOOj  Buddhist  caves.  To  the  north  of  the  station  the  ground 
I  rises  slightly  and  the  soil  grows  poorer.  In  the  distance  about  ten 
^niiles  to  the  north  is  the  rough  picturesque  group  of  the  Bhorgfad- 
"Ifimsej  bills  with  the  sharp  cone  of  the  Chdmbnjir  Cave  hill  closer 
at  hand  to  the  right,  and  on  a  clear  day  behind  the  Chambhdr  Cave 
hill  the  nigged  broken  line  of  the  ChAndor  range  stretching  far  to 
the  cast.  About  a  mile  from  Ndsik,  near  the  hollow  of  the  Nasardi 
strcMn,  the  country  grows  richer.  It  is  parcelled  into  hedged  fields 
"pardons  and  adorned  by  groves  and  lines  of  well-grown 
}go  trees.     The  road  crosses  the  Nflsardi  a  little  below  a  rocky 
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*  The  iuacription    is,  •S'AaJt  IG€1,  Sidiihdrthi  ndm  gameatjinn,  Shrdvan  vadya  13. 
Sham hhngir  bdva  Mah^rdj,  Alath  Maujo  Naudur,  Madhyiunes'var'a  disciple  Niriyaagir 
I  Njranjiuii.  .  • 

'  In  pivp&riag  the   N;lsik  city    account     much   help  hiks    b«cn    received    fiXMk* 
i  Mr.  Rftghoji  'IVuubakji  S4aap  oud  Eav  Bahidar  KuahiuAtb  MahMev  Tbatte. 


barrier  which  daring  tho  rainy  season  forma  a  pretty  waterfall.    A 

little  above  the  waterfall  on  the  right  bank  arc  the  bi'  '!io 

new  Govermnent  tLstillery.     To  the  north  of  the  Nasm  r^ 

continues  rich  and  well  tilled.  Close  to  Ndaik,  to  the  nort  b-wost,  th© 
Godavari  is  hid  by  a  long  line  of  high  ground  which  with  four  or 
five  spurs  to  the  east  and  south  rises  rod  with  house  toni  and 
erowned  with  lofty  trees  sixty  to  aovonty  feet  above  the  road.  At 
tho  flouth-eaat  of  the  town  the  station  road  is  jnined  from  tho  right 
by  the  east  branch  of  the  Bombay-Agra  road  from  the  hollow  of 
the  Nugjliiri  stream  which  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  N;laik.  Tho 
rojul  then  passes  west,  with  the  town  on  the  right  and  tho  MhAra* 
quarters  on  tho  left,  to  the  vdnkudi  or  crooked,  also  known  as  tlio 
Bat-pdyri  or  seven -stopped,  well  where  the  Agra  road  turns  to  tho 
south  and  the  town  road  turns  to  tho  north.     A  short  dist;  '   nij 

the  Agra  road  on  the  left  is  tho  travellers'  bung-alow  and  di  .it 

a  road  leads  to  the  residences  of  the  European  distrT  :,. 

The  ground  in  tho  noighboui'hood  is  prettily  broken  by  b  ud. 

knolls  shaded  by  lofty  mango  tamarind  and  banyan  trees. 

The  town  of  Naaik  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Godsivari.  Tho  part 
of  the  river  on  which  Ndsik  ia  built  is  in  shape  like  an  inverto<l  8 
with  a  bend  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  loft.  Tho  city 
contains  three  main  divisions:  Old  Ndsik,  the  sacred  settlement 
of  Panchvati,  a  place  of  no  great  size  on  the  left  or  oast 
bank  of  the  river;  middle  or  SIusalmAn  Nasik,  formerly  cidlod 
Gulshanabad  or  the  City  of  Roses,  on  the  right  bank  and  (o 
the  south  of  Panchvati;  and  modern  or  Mardtha  N,isik,  also  on 
the  right  bank,  lying  north  and  west  of  Musalmau  Na^ik  and 
west  of  Panchvati.  The  most  important  of  these  three  divisions 
is  middle  Ndsik  across  the  river  and  to  the  south  of  Pauchvatu 
Though  to  distinguish  it  from  the  western  suburbs  which  wcr« 
added  by  the  Mardthds  it  is  known  as  Musalmfin  Nasik,  middio 
Ndsik  is  an  old  Hindu  settlement.  It  ia  mentioned  under  tho  nama 
of  Nasik  in  Inscription  87  on  the  Bharhnt  stupa  in  the  Central 
Provinces  of  about  B.C.  200  and  in  Inscriptions  19  and  21  in  tho 
Pdndu  caves  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Ndsik  of  nearly  tho 
same  age. 

The  Mardthi  proverb  that  Ndsik  was  settled  on  nine  hills'  supports 
the  view  that  the  origin  of  the  name,  or  at  least  the  Ditihinan 
interpretation  of  tho  name,  was  Navshikh  or  the  Nine -peaked.  Except 
Chitraghanta  in  the  north  which  ia  isolated  or  ne<vrly  isolated, 
tho  hilLs  on  which  Ndsik  is  built  are  spurs  stretching  from  a  central 
plateau  rather  than  a  line  or  a  group  of  separate  hUls. 

Its  narrow  winding  streets  and  frequent  hills  make  Ndsik  a 
diflicult  town  to  umlerstaud.  The  foUomng  is  perhaps  tho  best 
order  in  which  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  tho  city.  Bogiiming 
from  tho  south,  to  pass  through  tho  western  and  northern  suburbs 
which  form  modem  or  Mardtha  Ndsik ;  then   turning  by  the  north 


^  NAj*lk  nav  tdxiiKir  vatapiU,  This  seoms  more  proltablo  than  the  common  dftri- 
vution  from  ndsika  note.  The  origio  of  the  uoae  derivation  ut  given  buluw  luidor 
History. 


to  come  back  fco  the  main  crossing  of  tlie  river,  an<l,  after  visiting  Chapter  X 
Panchvati,  to  return  across  the  river  to  BaViji's  temple,  and  pass  up  piocea  oflnl 
the  Main  Baaar  to  the  Collector's  office.     From  the  Gollector^a  office  ~ 

to  pass  south  along  one  of  the  main  roads  to  the  City  Cross  or  NAsik. 

Tiuiidlxa.  From  Tiuudhii  to  climb  south  or  sonth-eaat  and  visit  tho  I><^lcripti« 
Jama  mosquo  which  is  an  old  Hemddpailti  temple  and  the  Old  Fort 
in  tho  east,  and  to  return  to  the  Trimbak  Gate  in  tho  west  by  tho 
irgha  or  Pirzada's  tomb  and  the  coppersmiths'  quarter.  The  high 
pound  near  tho  dargha  commands  a  view  of  most  of  the  southem 
[uarters  in  which  there  are  few  objects  of  interest. 

From  the  crooked  or  seven-stepped  well  in  tho  south-west  the  town 
jad  turns  to  tho  north,  by  the  post  office  and  tho  new  mutton -market, 
irough  a  fairly  busy  and  well-to-do  quarter  to  the  Trimbak  Gate,  To 
the  north-west,  outside  of  the  Trimbak  Gate,  the  road  runs  through 
10  Marathi  Nava  Put's  or  Now  Suburb.  For  a  time  it  passes  among 
>or  untidy  houses,  tUl,  after  crossing  the  small  dry  bod  of  the  north 
ich  of  the  Saraavati,  it  reaches  a  group  of  largo  mansions,  most 
them,  like  R^ja  Bahadur's,  turning  to  the  high  road  only  a  plain 
Bide-wall.  Beyond  the  large  mansions,  on  slightly  rising  ground,  is 
the  northern  quarter  of  tho  city,  part  of  the  Poshwas'  New  Nfaik, 
which  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  enriched 
by  the  spoils  of  India.  It  is  crowded  by  large  well  kept  houses. 
TTie  top  of  one  of  the  largest  mansions,  R6irikar's  or  the  Peshwa'a 
')ld  Palace,  now  the  Court-house,  commands  a  view  of  the  long 
tretch  of  red  tiled  roofs  that  slope  gently  south  to  the  Saraavati  and 
cover  tho  rising  ground  to  the  south-east  of  tho  stream.  To  tho 
;>uth-we8t  rise  the  picturesque  peaks  of  tho  Trimbak  range  ending 
stwards  in  the  Pandn  Caves  hill ;  to  tho  west  are  groves  of  fine 
ses ;  to  the  north,  beyond  a  thick  cluster  of  house  roofs,  is  the 
[oddvari  and  a  well-wooded  plain  with  the  Bhorgad-Ramsej  hills  in 
>o  distance  ;  and  to  the  east,  hidden  by  trees,  lie  tho  river  and  the 
^mples  and  rest-houses  of  Panchvati. 

Beyond  the  Court-house  the  city  ends  northwards  in  the  beautiful 
id  richly  ornamented  temple  of  Sundar  Niirayan.  It  stands  on  rising 
round  near  where  tho  Godavari  entors  tho  town,  and  takes  its  first 
)end  to  the  right.  To  the  west  of  the  temple  is  the  Sati  Gate,  and  on 
^he  river  bank,  about  fifty  yards  outside  of  the  gate,  are  several  plain 
me  platforms  which  mark  tho  spot  whore  Hindu  widows  used  to  bo 
irnod.  Across  the  river,  in  the  hollow  of  the  first  bend,  liea 
Itdm  Kund  or  Rdm's  Pool,  the  holiest  spot  in  Ndsik,  surrounded 
by  handsome  shrines  temples  and  rest-houses,  and  with  the  white 
_|om6  of  Kapdleshvar's  temple  rising  beliiud  it.  To  the  south  and 
oast  of  Sundar  Narayan's  temple  lies  Aditvjtr  Peth  or  the  Sunday 
Ward  a  quarter  chiefly  of  Kunbis  and  Brahmans,  with  many 
large  well-built  houses.  A  winding  lane  leads  down  a  slope  paat 
the  Peshwa's  New  Palace  now  the  Collector's  office.  From 
this  tho  Main  Market,  a  flat  crowded  road,  between  rows  of 
awectmeat-sellers  and  cloth  and  brasswai"e  shops,  turns  east  to  the 
river,  on  which  it  opens  just  above  the  large  and  rich  but  plain  and 
v\i\y  temple  of  Baldji.  Along  the  flat  river  bank  runs  a  strong 
btono  wall,  and  above  the  wall  rises  a  row  of  lofty  buildings  chiefly 
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tomploa  and  resfc-honaes.  At  the  edge  of  the  rtVcr  bunV, 
the  wall,  aro  cliistors  of  small  stone  shrinfis  and  t 
hdnoiirof  asceticd.  In  the  river  bod,  surrounded  by  ' 
river  is  in  fl<x>d,  are  many  temples  and  memorial  bm 
at  hand  aro  the  square  Kapurtlmla  tower  and  thoclain- 
teniple  smeared  with  white  and  red  wash^  and  further  i 
elegant  outline  of  the  black  stone  temple  of  NilkanthesL^.^i. 

At  the  sacred  crossing  between  BfilAji'a  and  the  R^meshvar  or 
Narushankai-'s  temples^  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river-bed  ii 
paved  with  dressed  atone  broken  by  flights  of  one  or  two  »tcp9 
ftnd  by  many  small  Mah&dev  shrines  which  aro  hidden  in  timcft  of 
flood.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  river-bed,  on  the  plinths  of 
the  temples,  across  the  sloping  pavements,  and  along  the  lines  at 
fitep8>  are  crowds  of  gaily  dressed  water-carriersj  loongfr- 
bathers.  There  is  also  a  sprinkling  of  ascetics  and  begg. 
groups  crossing  the  river,  for  the  stream  runs  low  in  the  fuirseasua 
and  even  during  the  raina  the  water  is  seldom  more  than 
deep.     On  the  Tow  eastern  bank,  surrounded  by  water  in  timcw  o; 

flood,  stand  the  black  stone  temples  of  Rameshvar  orNn -i— - 1-  • 

girt  with  a  high  stone  wall  with  a  belfry  in  the  centre  ■ 
wall  and  ornamental  corner  domes.     Further  up  are  ut 

Mahadev  and  Ram  with  gi-acelul  porch  dome  and  spire  ■  ^J^9 

built  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  pious  Indor  pnnceisa 
AhalyabAi  (17(55-1795).  Above  them,  near  whore  the  small  stream 
of  the  Aruna  falls  into  the  river,  is  Kfim'a  Pool,  its  banks  covert>d 
with  temples  shrines  and  rest-housoB  and  crowded  with  pilt^rima 
and  bathers.  Beyond  these  are  Lakahnian's  Pool  and  VithobaV 
temple,  and  on  rising  ground  behind  Ram's  Pool^nt  t 
flight  of  stone  stops,  is  the  largo  white-domed  temple  ■ 
From  Kapaleshvar,  between  rows  of  rest-houses  temples  and 
untidy  dwellings,  a  rough  winding  road  leads  to  the  great  v 
that  surrounds  Ramji's  or  Kala  Rdra's  temple.  The  temple  is 
the  centre  of  a  large  apace  enclosed  by  arched  cloisters.  To  thoj 
east  of  the  main  building  is  a  handsome  assembly-hall,  which  wi 
the  simple  and  massive  masonry  of  the  temple  i 
handsomest  modem  buildings  in  Western  India.  A 
north-east  of  Rdmji's  temple  is  Sita  Gumpha  or  fciita'a  (Jave  a: 
underground  shrine,  and  a  few  yards  to  the  north  are  some  ol 
banyan  trees  which  are  believed  to  represent  the  five  banyans  fro 
which  Panchvati  took  its  name.  Through  south  Panchvati  arou 
paved  road  winds  back  towards  the  river  between  rows  of 
irregular  houses.  Except  for  its  temples  and  fine  trees  Panch 
a  place  of  little  interest  or  bea.nty.  A  stretch  of  rock  and  aau' 
the  low  bank  of  the  river  is  the  sito  of  the  chief  fair  weather  marki 
in  Nasik.  The  site  of  the  market  commands  a  good  view  o 
Musalmdn  and  Marathi  Niaik.  Th  e  river  bank  which  is  friugod  wit 
temples  and  shrines  rises  slightly  to  the  north  and  is  ci  ' 

large  and  lofty  houses.     From  this  it  sinks  to  the  low  ; 
centre  of  the  city  and  again  slopes  upwards  at   first  cruwdtsd 
then  with  fewer  buildings  till,  near  the  second  bend  of  the  ri 
ends  in  a  flat-topped  bluff  about  eighty  foet  above  the  rivur  bod. 
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Crossing  back  from  Narashankar's  templo  to  BAlAji's  tomplo,  a 
short  distance  alune:  the  river  bank  leads   south  to  the  Delhi  ^Ate. 

''rom  this  the  Doltii  gnto  road  passes  south  to  the  Cross  or  Tiuudha. 

lost  (if  the  houses  iu  this  part  of  the  city  aro  plain  and  ngly,  but 
some,  notably  Bdl.iji  Thnkur^H  on  tho  right  close  to  the  Tiundha,  have 
jlain  massive  teak  pillars  with  richly  carved  capitals  and  brackets 
supporting  balconies  faced  with  varied  and  delicate  tracery.  From 
the  Cross  the  best  way  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  is  perhaps  by 
the  Madhali  lane  np  Ganesh  liill  and  across  Sondr  Ali  to  the  Jama 

losqae.  This  is  a  plain  stone  building  of  considerable  size  and  in 
d  repair.  It  is  interesting  because  a  doorway  in  the  north  wall 
and  tho  prinfipal  entrance  in  the  east  show  that  the  mosque  is  made 
from  an  old  Hindu  temple.  The  temple  belonged  to  Mahdlakahnii 
whose  broken  image  is  said  to  be  kept  in  a  shrine  of  that  goddess 
in  a  suburb  of  the  same  name  to  the  south  of  the  town.  Further 
oast,  tho  high  ground  ends  in  tho  Now  Port  or  Navi  Gadhi,  whose 
bare  flat  top  ia  adorned  by  a  magnificent  and  very  old  banyan  tree. 
On  a  small  spur  to  the  north  of  the  New  Fort  is  the  Pollers' 
quarter,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  Potters'  quarter,  separated  by  a, 
deep  hollow,  is  the  bare  top  of  the  Old  Fort  or  Juni  Gadhi.  The  old 
gateway  and  walls  have  been  carried  away  and  no  trace  of  building 
is  left  except  a  small  mined  mosque  on  its  western  crest.  The  east 
Bombay- Agra  road  passes  round  the  foot  of  the  old  fort,  along  tho 
hollow  of  the  Nagjhiri  streamlet.  It  crosses  tliQ  river  by  a  low 
paved  way  built  iu  horse-shoe  shape,  tho  road  on  either  side  running 
about  eighty  yards  np  the  river.  Below  the  crossing  is  a  sloping 
pavement  for  bathing  and  drawing  water,  and  close  to  the  right 
bank,  surrounded  by  the  stream  in  times  of  flood,  is  the  handsome 
stone  temple  of  TAlkiite.  Further  down  lies  the  ferry  boat  with 
two  landiuj?  piers  and  raised  wire  ropo.  Close  to  it  is  tho  Hindu 
>urning-ground.  Eastward,  beyond  the  hollow  of  the  Nfigjhiri,  tho 
south  bank  again  rises  and  stretches  east  in  broken  hillocks. 

The  beat  general  view  of  the  river  and  city  of  NAsik  is  from 
Raghoji  Sanap's  residence  on  the  crest  of  the  high  bluff  to  tho 
rest  of  the  old  fort,  a  little  below  tho  second  bend  of  the  river. 
Down  the  centre,  gay  with  loungers  and  bathers,  winds  tho 
.broad  God^vari,  its  banks  lined  and  its  rocky  bed  dotted  with 
ihrinos,  monaments,  and  temples.  During  the  rainy  months  a 
swift  muddy  current  fills  the  bed  from  bank  to  bank,  and  in  the 
fair  season  a  clear  slender  stream  winds  among  the  pavements, 
steps,  and  shriiies.  Along  the  west  bank  the  high  southern  blnft 
of  Ganesh  hill  slopes  northwards  to  the  Sarasvati  in  an  unbroken 
stretch  of  rod  tiled  roofs.  Beyond  the  Sarasvati,  hidden  by  trees 
and  broken  by  spires  and  pinnacles,  tho  roofs  rise  slightly  to  the 
high  ground  at  the  first  bend  of  the  river.  In  tho  centre  of  the 
low  eastern  bank,  behind  its  fringe  of  river-side  shrines  and 
temples,  lies  the  town  of  Panchvati,  its  largo  red  roofs  relieved  by 
Mio  white  domes  of  Kapaloshvar  and  the  black  spire  and  gihldd 
lamji's  temple.  To  tho  south  stretch  rich  gardons 
krcane  fields,  fenced   by  trees  and  high  hedgerows,  and 
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mangoes.  North  of  theso  groves  a  wooded  plain  stretolios  to  a 
low  tableland  whose  ends  rise  into  sharp  conical  hills,  in  the  oast 
most  of  which  is  carved  a  group  of  Jain  temples  known  as  the 
ChAmbhiir  caves.  Behind  this  nearer  range  is  an  irregular  group 
of  higher  and  more  rugo^ed  hills.  Beginning  from  the  right,  the  first 
of  these  hills  is  known  a.s  Joban  Tehii  the  Breast  Hill.  The  higher 
level-topped  hill  to  the  left  is  Ram's  Bedstead  or  Rdmsej  Killa  where 
Rdm  used  to  rest.  The  hill  with  three  knobs  further  to  the  left  14 
the  Monkey's  Tail  or  Makad  Shepia,  and  to  the  left  of  it  is  Motti 
MliiUdri  the  Silent  Old  Woman.  Further  to  the  left  and  close  at 
hand  is  Suliya  or  the  Cone,  the  westmost  point  of  the  plateau  which 
ends  eastwards  in  the  Chimbhdr  Hill.  Behind  Suliya,  at  about  the 
same  distance  aa  Moni  Mluitdri,  is  Dhair  or  fihorgad  the  Black 
Fort,  with  an  excellent  quarry  from  which  the  stone  of  Kala  Riim'A 
temple  is  said  to  have  beon  brought.  To  the  left  the  last  in  thc^ 
range  is  Radtondl  or  the  Hill  of  Weeping  because,  it  is 
of  the  roughness  of  the  pass  over  it.  In  clear  weather  tho  ru  _ 
forms  of  the  Ch^ndor  range  may  be  seen  sti*etching  aiint  behind  tho 
ChdmbhAr  hill.  From  Mr.  Raghoji's  house,  through  the  Sonar 
Ali  and  Budhvfir  Peth  wards,  a  winding  road  leads  south-west  to 
the  Pirzddi's  tomb  or  Dargha.  From  high  ground  near  the  tomb 
the  greater  part  of  the  southern  wards  of  the  town,  in  which  there 
is  little  of  interest,  may  be  seen.  From  tho  DavjUa  ward  a  path 
leads  west  to  the  old  Coppersmiths'  quarters  or  Jnni  Tduthat  AUt 
a  busy  prosperous  part  or  the  town  with  some  well-carvod  hooad 
fronts.  The  circuit  of  the  town  is  completed  at  Trimbak  Gato  iQ 
the  south-west  comer  of  Old  TAmbat  Ali. 

The^  climate  of  NAsik  is  healthy  and  pleasant.  Even  in  May, 
though  during  the  day  the  wind  is  hot,  the  nights  are  cool  and 
refreshing.  The  prevailing  wind  is  westerly.  Observations  takeq 
between  1S74  and  1881  show  that  for  upwards  of  ten  months  th€ 
wind  was  from  the  west  of  north  and  south,  and  that  during  one 
month  only  it  blew  from  north-east  or  south-east.  The 
yearly  rainfall  during  tho  ten  years  ending  18S0  was  29'3G 
The  least  fall  was  1S'14  inches  in  187(5  and  the  heaviest  5t3"07  inch 
in  1878.  The  mean  yearly  temperature  during  the  same  period  wi 
74°,  the  average  maximum  being  99*^  and  the  average  minimum  4fl^. 
Tho  death-rate  for  tho  same  period  shows  an  average  of  48*14  ik 
thousand,  an  abnormally  high  rate  in  so  healthy  a  climate  aa  Ndsik. 
The  death-rate  was  lowest,  32'98  the  thousand,  in  1871,  and  ^ 
78' 40  in  1878,  the  year  of  unusual  rainfall.  The  groat  mori 
1878  was  due  not  to  cholera  or  amall-pnx  but  to  fever  and  in  a  Ic 
degroo  to  bowel  complaints,  diseases  which  are  always  must  fatal  I 
seasons  of  excessive  damp.  The  death-rate  among  Musalm^ia 
extremely  high.  In  Mr.  Hewlett's  opinion  the  high  death-rate 
Nisik  is  chiefly  due  to  impure  water  and  imperfect  drain!^^e.  Th 
sanitary  condition  of  Njtsik  has  a  special  importance  her  \t 

one  of  the  chief  centres  of  pilgrimage,  if  infectious  di- 
out  in  Ndsik,  it  is  likely  to  be  carried  over  the  whole  Presidoi 
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The  proverb  Ndstk  nav  ieJcdvar  vasavile,  Naalk  was  settled  on  nine  Chapter 
hills,  supports  the  view  that  the  name  Ndaik  is  probably  the  Sanski-it  pjacesoTi 
luwuhilik  or  the  nine-pointed.  The  total  of  nine  hills  was  probably 
chdsen  rather  for  its  holiness  than  its  accuracy.  Even  if  the 
number  was  at  one  time  correct  the  filling  of  hollows  by  earth  and 
ruins  has  made  the  limits  of  the  hills  difficult  to  trace.  Their 
enumeration  differs ;  the  following  seems  on  the  whole  the  most 
generally  received  and  the  most  correct  account.  Beginning  with  tho 
east,  the  first  hill  is  the  Juni  Gadhi  or  Old  Fort,  an  alluvial  mound 
seventy  oreighty  feet  high  and  410  feet  longby  320  feet  broad, of  which 
some  fifteen  to  tAventy  feet  on  the  top  seem  to  be  artificial.  Tho 
north  side,  which  overhangs  the  river,  is  steep  and  to  the  east  south 
and  west  deep  gullies  cut  it  oS  from  the  rest  of  the  town.  Except 
a  ruined  raosqae  no  trace  of  its  buildings  remains.  The  second  hill 
lies  to  tho  south-west  of  tho  Old  Fort.  It  is  known  as  tho  New 
Fort  or  Navi  Gadhi  and  was  the  site  of  the  Mnsalmfin  Coui-t-houBO 
and  of  soveral  large  mansions.  Except  a  fine  banyan  tree  and  an  old 
cistern  almost  no  trace  of  the  old  buildings  remains.  Deep  hollows 
mark  off  tho  New  Fort  on  the  north  the  east  and  tho  south.  To  tho 
west  the  ground  is  on  the  same  level  as  its  flat  top.  This  high 
ground  ends  southward  in  the  Pathdnpura  quarter  in  a  small  hill 
called  Konkani  Tek  or  East  Konkani  Hill.  Further  west  it  forms 
the  Jtjgvada  Tek  or  Jogis'  Hill  which  is  now  divided  into  two  parts, 
JogvAda  in  the  south  and  Dargha  to  the  north,  both  of  which 
according  to  local  accounts  were  included  in  the  early  Hindo  Jogis' 
hill.  Tho  high  central  land  ends  towards  the  west  in  Mhasrul  Hill, 
perhaps  in  MusalmAn  times  tho  brocade  or  mashm  weavers*  hill,  now 
behoved  to  be  called  after  the  god  Mbasolia  but  the  shrine  is  modem. 
The  height  to  tho  east  of  Mhasrul  hill  is  Dingar  AH  Hill,  which 
passes  eastwards  into  the  high  level  of  the  west  of  the  New  Fort 
Bi;t.weon  Diugar  Ali  hill  and  the  New  Fort  the  high  central  plateau 
ends  northward,  over  the  river  in  two  hills  :  Mahalakshmi  Hill 
also  called  Jama  mosqae  Hill  or  Sondr  Ali  Hill  on  the  east,  and 
Ganpati's  Hill  on  the  west.  The  ninth  hill  is  an  isolated  steep  height 
on  the  river  bank  closely  covered  with  houses,  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  north  of  Ganpati's  hill  and  between  the  Nav  gate  and  the  Delhi 
gate.  This  is  called  Chitraghanta's  Hill  after  a  shrine  of  the  goddess 
Chitraghanta  on  the  hill  top. 

The  natural  drainage  of  the  town  or  kasJxi  of  Ndsik  is  north  and 
north-east  to  the  Godd-vari  j  east  and  south-east  to  the  Ndgjhiri, 
which  winds  round  the  town  to  the  south  and  east  and  joins  the 
Godavari  close  to  the  crossing  of  the  east  Bombay-Agra  road ;  and 
west  and  north-west  into  the  Sarasvati,  which  skii-ts  the  west  and 
north-west  of  the  town  and  falls  into  tho  Godavari  near  the  Delhi 
gate.  Tho  Marfitha  suburb  or  jxira,  except  a  little  in  the  north 
which  drains  into  tho  Goddvari,  discharges  its  water  east  and  south- 
east into  the  Sarasvati.  A  small  area  in  the  north  of  Panchvati 
[drains  into  the  Aruna  and  a  considerable  section  in  the  south  from 
both  aides  drains  into  the  Vdghddi  or  Varuna.  The  rest  slopes  west 
to  the  Godfivari.  The  four  minor  strums,  the  NAgjhiri,  Sarasvati, 
Aruna,  and  Vjightldi,  are  dry  during  the  fair  weather  and  seldom 
have  much  water  except  in  the  highest  floods.     Tho  Goddvari  which 
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arts  by  aline  which  passes  east  through  tho  Trlmbak  gate  up 

le  paved  slope    of  the  Pinjdri  Gh6t  across  Kdzipura   road    and 

ankar  Alij  and  then  by  an  imaginary  line  north-east  and  east  across 
Now  Fort  or  Navi  tiadhi  hill  and  down  the  hollow  between   tho 

Id  and  the  New  Fort  hills  east  to  the  site  of  the  old  Darbitr  gate. 

i  these  two  divisions  that  to  the  north  is   tho  kuiihii  or  town  prt»per 
d  that  to  the  south  is  the  Kazipura  or  Kft7.i's  suburb.     The  kasba 

roper  includes  fourteen  main  divisions.     These  are,  beginning  in 

e  north,  Somvdr  Peth,  Chitraghanta,  Vakil's  Quarter,  Mbasrnl 
mil,  Tauibat  aIi,  Dargha,  Diugar  Ali,  an  unnamed  block  for 
which  Madhali  is  suggested,  Ganesh  Hill,  Biidhvdr  Peth,  Sonar 
Ali,  Ndikvadipura,  KumbhArvdda,  and  Juni  Gadhi  or  the  Old 
Fort.  The  Kdzi's  suburb,  beginning  from  the  west,  includes 
Konkanipura,  Jogvada, Multjinpura,  Kalalpui'a,Kftzipara,Urdu  Bazar, 
Chopuiandai,  Kathada,  Pathanpura,  and  Navi  Gadhi  or  the  New 
Fort.  The  limits  of  the  sub-divisions  are  complicated  and  in  some 
cases  are  disputed.  Tho  simplest  way  to  describe  their  boundaries 
aud  relative  positions  seems  to  be,  keeping  the  southern  division 
diatmct  from  the  northern  division,  to  begin  at  the  Trimbak  gate  in 
the  west,  pass  east  through  the  southeni  quarters  to  the  New  Fort ; 
then  to  describe  the  northern  division  l>eginning  from  the  Old  Fort,  in 
the  ojist  and  working  back  to  the  central  Cross  or  Tiundha;  from 
Tiuudhato  cross  north-eaet  to  the  river,  pass  north  to  the  Delhi  gate, 
and  then  south  through  the  western  quarters  to  Trimbak  goto. 

On  entering  the  town  by  the  Trimbak  gate  and  passing  along  tho 
PinjAri  Ghat  road  the  land  on  the  left  or  north  is  in  the  Jogvdila 
sub-division.  Joov.tnA  on  the  north  is  separated  by  the  Pinjaii 
Ghdt  from  Dargha,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Pirzddas,  one  of  thu 
two  leading  MusalmAn  families  of  Ndsik  j  on  the  east  the  Kdzipura 
rate   road  separates  it  from  Kdzipura ;  on  tho  south  it  is  bounded 

y  Multdnpura  ;  on  the  south-west  by  Konkanipura  ;  and  on  the  west 
it  ends  in  a  point  at  Trimbak  gate.     Jogvada  hill  which  fills  tho 

astern  part  of  the  division  and  stretches  north  into  the  Dargha 
division  is  one  of  the  nine  hills  of  Ndsik,  and  is  said  to  have  been  u 
Bottloment  of  Jogis  when  Nasik  was  taken  by  the  Musalmaus. 
The  people,  who  are  all  Musalmans  chiefly  messengers  and  dust- 
washprs,  aro  generally  badly  off  living  in  poor  houses.  Koxkanipcra, 
the  south-west  division  of  the  town,  is  called  after  a  settlement  of 
Konkani  Musalnmns  who  aro  chiefly  rice-dealers  and  aro  well-to-do 
living  in  middle  class  houses.  It  is  bonnded  on  the  north  by 
Jogvdda,  on  tho  east  by  Kalalpura,  and  on  tho  south  and  west 
by  the  station  road.  The  north-west  end  of  Jogvada  hill  is 
known  as  West  Konkani  Tek  or  hill,  to  distinguish  it  from  East 
Konkani  hill  in  Pathdnpura.  MdltAnpcea,  which  lies  to  tho 
north-east  of  Konkanipura,  stretches  as  far  cast  as  the  Kazipura 
gate  road.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  .Jogvdda,  on  the  east  by 
Kazipura,  on  the  south  by  Kaldlpura,  and  on  tho  west  by 
Konkanipura.  The  people  of  this  sub-division  are  chiefly  Musalmdns 
wluj  sell  homhih  and  other  dry  tisL     They  are  badly  off,  most  of  them 

ring  in  poor  and  small  houses.     To  the  sooth  of  Mnltanpura  is  tho 
email  .somewhat  ill-deflned  quarter  of  tho  pulse-dealers  or  Kaldlfl, 
own  as  Kalulpuni.    Tho  i^cople  are  most  of  them  well-to-do  aad 
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live  in   good    housos.     KalAlpuea    is   bounded   on  the  uortb  bj 
MultAnpura,  on  the  east  by   Urdu  Bazdr  and   Chopniaudai,  on  the 
south  by  thei  station  road,  and  on  tho  west  by  Koukanipnra.. 
the  OHSt  of  K»i:ilpura  is  Chopiuandai,  the  market  gard  r, 

which,  except  a  few  housos  that  straggle  south  to  the  ,    vu 

to  the  north  of  tho  station  road.  Guopmandai,  apparently  tho  fuel 
market^  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  southern  fringe  of  Kazipora 
which  is  known  as  Urdu  Bazdr,  on  the  east  by  Urdu  Bazdr^  on 
the  south  by  tho  Mharvada,  and  on  the  west  by  Kalalpora.  The 
people  of  this  sub-division  are  mostly  Malis,  husbandmen  and 
vegetable-Bsilers.  Theyare  a  middling  class,  living  in  middling  and 
poor  houses,  From  Chopmandai  Urdu  Baznr  passes  east  as  far  as 
the  Bhiigui-  gate,  the  houses  lying  chiefly  along  tho  north  side  of  the 
Urdu  BazAr  road  between  KalAlpura  and  the  Bhagur  gate.  Ubdu 
BazAs  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kfizipura,  on  tho  east  by 
Kathada,  on  the  south  by  Chopmandai,  and  on  the  west  by  T '  "  '  rn. 
ITie  people  are  turners,  Thakurs,  }*ardeshi  Telis,  and  iM  ixs, 

most  of  them  turners,  fruit-sellers,  hide-dyers,  and  horae-shoers. 
They  are  not  well  off  and  hve  in  middling  and  poor  houses.  To  the 
north  of  Urdu  BazAr  is  KAzipoba,  the  settlement  of  the  KAsi 
Sdheb,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  two  leading  MnsalraAn  families 
of  NAsik.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  BudhvAr  Peth,  on  the  awt 
by  Pathanpura,  on  the  sonth  by  Urdu  BazAr,  and  on  tho  west 
by  Mult^npura  and  Jogvfida.  The  people  of  this  sub-divisiou  aro 
Musalmdns  and  Shimpis,  most  of  them  well-to-do  and  living  in 
middle  class  housea  To  the  eaat  of  KAzipura,  and  separated  from 
it  by  Bankar  Ali,  is  PathAnpdra.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ndikvadipnra  and  Navi  GadhijOn  the  east  by  Kathada,  on  the  sonth 
by  Kathada,  and  on  tho  west  by  KAzipuro.  The  people  of  thia 
Bub-division  are  Musalmans,  Chambhdrs,  Mdlis,  and  Sal  is.  They 
are  not  well  off,  most  of  them  living  in  poor  honses.  To  tho  south  of 
Pathitnpura,  stretching  far  to  the  south-east  with  somewhat  nncortaia 
limits,  is  the  large  quarter  of  Kathada  or  the  Balcony,  called  after 
an  ornamental  balcony  which  adorned  an  old  Musalmdu  mansion. 
Katuada  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  PnthAnpura,  on  the  north-east 
by  the  high  mound  of  Navi  Gadhi,  ou  the  east  beyond  the  Bombay- 
Agra  road  by  tho  KAgdipura  or  paper-workers^  quarter,  on  tho  south- 
east by  the  Kolis  or  fishermen's  quarters,  on  the  south  by 
Mahfilakshmi  and  a  few  outlying  honses  of  the  Mhdrs'  quarter,  and 
on  the  west  by  Chopmandai  and  the  Urdu  Bazdr.  The  people  of 
this  Bub-division  are  chiefly  Musalmdns,  Shimpis,  Kolis,  and  Bhoia. 
They  are  badly  off,  most  of  them  living  in  poor  and  small  housos. 
To  the  north  of  Kathada  is  Navi  Gadhi  or  the  New  Fort,  a  high 
flat-topped  mound  crowned  by  an  old  and  very  lofty  banyan  treo, 
the  site  of  the  Musalmin  darhdr  or  governor's  house.  Tho  hill  was 
once  covered  by  the  houses  of  the  chief  MusaltiiAu  ofiicials,  bat  almost 
all  traces  of  them  have  been  removed.  On  the  north  a  deep  gulley 
known  as  the  Darbar  gate  road  separates  the  New  Fort  from 
KumbhArvAda  and  the  Old  Fort,  on  the  east  across  the  Bomhay- 
Agra  road  is  KAgdipura  ;  on  the  south  is  Kathada ;  and  on  ihe  west 
the  flat  top  of  the  Now  Fort  passes  into  NaikvAdipnra.  This 
completes  the  qaartors  wkich  have  been  included  in  tho  soutlii>ru 
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division  of  the  town.     To  the  north-east  of  tho  Darbar  gate  hollow      Chapter 
is  the  Old  Fokt  which,  without  any  building  except  a  small  mosque,  places  oTil 
occnpies  the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  tho   town.     To  the  north- 


ipies 

west  of  the  New  Fort,  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  gully,  is  the 
KumhhabvAda  or  Potters'  quarter.  On  the  east  it  stretches  to 
the  end  of  the  spur  on  which  it  is  built,  on  the  BOiith  it  ia  bounded 
by  Navi  Gadhi,  on  the  west  it  passes  into  Naikvddipura,  and  on  tho 
north-west  it  is  bounded  by  SonAr  Ali  or  tho  Jitma  mosque  quarter. 
,The  people  are  all  Kumbbdrs,  potters  and  brick  and  tile  makers. 
^NAikvadifdra,  to  the  south-west  of  Kurabharv^a,  is  inhabited  by 
poor  Musalmins,  sometimes  said  to  bo  converted  Bhils,  bat  there 
must  have  been  a  large  foreign  intennixture  as  many  of  them 
have  markedly  Musalmin  faces,  long  and  bigh-featnred  with  full 
beards.  It  stretches  north  almost  to  the  river  near  Ketki  gate.  On 
(the  east  is  KumbharvAda,  on  the  south  is  Pathilnpura,  and  on  the 
west  is  Budhvilr  Peth.  To  the  west  of  Naikvadipura  and  to  the 
north-west  of  Pathdnpura,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  Kazipura, 
is  BuDHVAR  Peth-  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ganesh  and 
Bondr  Ali  hills,  on  the  east  by  Njtikvadipui-a,  on  the  south  by 
Kazipura,  and  on  the  west  Kizipura  gate  road  separates  it  from 
I^argha  and  Dingar  Ali.  The  people  are  mostly  Brilhmans,  Thdkurs, 
^'Telia,  and  OtAris,  the  Briihmans  and  ThAkurs  well-to-do  landowners 
and  moneylenders,  the  others  not  well  off.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
rich  and  several  of  them  have  tine  wood  carving.  To  the  south-west 
of  Biulhvar  Peth  is  Darghapura  called  after  the  tomb  and  mosque  of 
the  Pirzada  family  which  occupies  what  in  early  Hindu  times  was  the 
north  part  of  Jogvada  hill.  The  people  of  this  sub-division,  who 
are  chiefly  Musalm^us  and  Manoris,  aro  well  oflf,  most  of  them 
living  in, middle  class  houses.  Darora  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
rPingjir  Ali,  on  the  east  by  BudhvAr  Peth,  on  the  south  by  Jogvdda 
'and  on  the  west  by  Old  Tdmbat  Ali  or  the  Coppersmiths' 
Quartor.  To  the  north  of  Budhvd.r  Peth  and  between  it  and 
the  river  is  Sondr  Ali  hill.  SouAb  Ali,  so  called  because 
it  was  formerly  occupied  by  goldsmiths  includes  the  Jama 
mosquo,  Mr.  Raghoji's  house,  and  some  well-carved  dwellings. 
It  runs  north  to  the  river  between  the  Ketki  and  Ashra  gates,  on 
the  north-east  is  the  Old  Fort  and  Kumbharvada,  on  the  east  is 
Nilikvsidipiira,  on  the  south  Budhvftr  Peth,  and  on  the  west  Ganesh 
hill.  The  people  are  Sondrs,  Vanjiiris,  Liugayata,  and  Giiravs,  most 
of  thorn  Well-to-do  and  living  in  middle  class  houses.  To  the 
west  of  Sonar  Ali  is  Ganesh  hill.  Gakksu  Hill  ends  northwards 
in  a  point  at  the  Ashra  gate,  on  the  east  the  Ashra  gate  road 
separates  it  from  Sonar  Ali,  on  the  south  is  Budhvar  Peth,  on 
the  west  is  Dingar  Ali,  and  on  the  north-west  an  unnamed  block 
which  may  be  called  Kadhali.  The  people  of  this  division,  who 
are  chiefly  BrAhmans  and  Kunbis,  are  well  off,  most  of  them  living 
in  houses  of  the  richer  class.  To  the  sonth-west  of  Ganesh  hill  is 
Dingar  hill.  Dinqas  Hill  is  separated  on  the  north  by  the  Madhali 
,  lane  from  the  unnamed  block  which  has  been  called  Madhali,  on 
j^fche  east  it  is  bounded  by  Ganesh  hill  and  Budhvdr  Peth,  on  the 
south  liy  Dargba,  and  on  the  west  by  Mhasrul  hill.  The  people 
are  Brahman  moneylenders  and    bcggai*s  uDd    Koshti    and    Suli 
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basket-sellers  and  wearers.  TLey  are  mostly  well  off.  liring  in 
houses  of  the  richer  class.  On  the  north-west  Dingar  All  runa  in 
a  corner  to  the  Ndsik  Cross  or  Tinndhft.  To  the  north  of  Diogar 
All  is  tho  unnamed  block  for  which  the  name  Mudhali  is  sugj^crttefl. 
Madhali  runs  north  t^  the  river  between  the  Ashra  an<l  Niv  gates. 
On  the  north  the  Ndr  gate  road  separates  it  from  Chitraghanta,  on 
the  north-east  is  the  river,  on  the  south-east  is  Ganesh  hill,  on  the 
sooth  Dingar  Ah,  on  the  wost  Tiundha  Cross,  and  on  the  nortli-wuxi 
au  nnnnniod  block  which  lies  between  tho  Nav  gate  rotid  on  tho 
Bouth-east  and  tho  Delhi  gato  road  on  the  north-west.  This  block, 
which  forma  part  of  Clutraghanta,  is  sometiraes  known  as  the 
Vakils'  quarter.  The  Tiundha  or  Cross  gets  its  name  from  tho 
tin-radli  or  Triple  Slaughter  by  KAra  of  the  giant*  Khar  tJie  ass- 
faced,  Dushan  the  ugly-faced,  and  Trishira  the  throe-headed.  It 
may  bo  considered  tho  heart  of  the  town  and  is  the  mcteting.pbkce 
of  five  main  roads,  the  Ndv  gate  road  on  the  north-east,  the 
Madhali  lane  on  the  south-east,  the  Old  Tambat  AH  road  on  (he 
south,  Bhadrakdli's  lane  on  tho  west,  and  the  Delhi  gate  road  on 
the  north.  At  this  place  the  IIoU  is  burned  every  March-April  and 
garlands  of  mango  leaves,  stretched  across  each  of  the  four  main 
roads  show  tliat  like  other  crosses  this  Tiundha  is  feared  aa  » 
gathering  place  for  spirits.  At  tho  Tiundha  end  of  the  Delhi  gnte 
road  on  the  west  side  ia  Baldji  Th/tkur's  house  one  of  tho  finest 
specimens  of  wood  carving  in  NAsik.  The  unnamed  block  or 
Vakil's  Quarter  to  tho  north  of  tho  Tiundha  Cross  is  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  Chifraghanta  hill,  on  the  south-eaut  by  tho 
block  which  has  been  called  Madhali,  on  the  south  by  tho  Tiundha 
Cross,  and  on  the  west  by  Somvar  Peth.  To  the  north  of  the 
Vakil's  and  Madhali  quarters  is  Chitraghanta  with  a  high  steep 
hill  whose  eastern  face  slopes  to  the  river  between  the  NAv  and  the 
Delhi  gates.  Ciiituaohanta,  which  takes  it  name  from  a  small 
shrine  to  Chitraghanta  d-evi  on  the  hill  top,  is  on  tho  north  sfpanit^-d 
by  the  Delhi  gate  road  from  Somvar  Peth,  on  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  the  river,  on  tho  south  by  the  Madhali  and  Vakil's  quarters, 
and  on  the  west  by  Somvar  Peth.  The  people,  whio  are  mostly 
Brahmaus  and  Sutars,  are  well  off,  and  live  in  middle  class  houses. 
To  the  north-west  aud  north  of  Chitraghanta  is  SomvAr  Peth,  one  of 
tho  largest  divisions  of  tho  town,  lying  along  the Sout'i  '  f  bank 

of  tho   kStirasvati.      Somvaupkth  on  the  north  is  scj-  .-y  tho 

Sarasvati  from  Aditvdr  the  north  division  of  the  main  suburb,  on 
the  oast  by  the  river  bank  between  BalAji's  temple  and  the  Delhi 
gate,  on  the  south-east  by  Chitraghanta  hill,  on  the  south  by 
BhadrakAIi's  lane  which  separates  it  from  Mhasrul  hill,  and  on  the 
west  by  tho  Sarasvati  which  separates  it  from  the  NavApara 
or  New  Suburb.  Tho  people  of  this  snb-diWsiou,  who  are  chiefly 
BrAhraans  and  Tolis,  are  well  off  and  live  in  houses  of  the  richer  clads. 
To  the  south  of  SomvAr  Peth  is  Mhasrnl  hill,  a  quarter  with  a 
considerable  number  of  mined  mansions  and  empty  space"  Tf. 
contains  in  the  north-west  tho  beautifully  carved  Hingne's 
tho  finest  specimen  of  wood  work  in  Nasik,  /md  to  fl  ~  -  i> 

the  west  side  of  ParasnAth  lane  the  smaller  but  not  less  I  1/ 

finished  front  of  Hioguc's  DiwAn's  house.    The  inhabitauLs,  uiio 


are  Brdhraana,  Knnbis,  Nhdvis,  and  Thiilairs,  are  generally  well-to-do 
and  live  in  lar^'e  rich  houses.  Mhasrul  Hill  is  separated  on  the 
north  by  Bhadrakdli's  lane  from  SomvAr  Petb,  on  the  east  it 
is  separated  by  the  Old  T^mbat  Aji  road  from  Dingar  All,  on  the 
sooth  it  is  bounded  by  Dargha  and  Old  Tambat  AH,  on  the  80uth- 
weet  by  Old  TAmbat  Ali,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sarasvati.  Old 
Tambat  Ali  is  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  kasba  proper.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mhasrul  hiU,  on  the  east  by  Dargha, 
on  the  south  by  Jogvada,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sarasvati.  It  is  a 
rich  quarter  with  many  houses  of  well-to-do  coppersmiths.  Among 
the  older  houses  are  one  or  two  fronts  carved  in  the  double-lotos 
and  chain  pattern. 

The  main  j>urtt  or  suburb  in  Nilsik  is  the  modern  or  Maratha  town 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Musalmdn  city  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  stream  of  the  Sarasvati.  The  Maratha  town  is 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  sections  by  the  Navapura  road  which 
runs  north  and  south.  In  the  south  of  Navapura  to  the  south  of  the 
Trimbak  gate  road  ia  a  small  quarter  known  as  Khadkd.la  or  the 
rocky,  whose  limits  stretch  south  to  the  mutton  market  and  Dhondo 
Mahadcr's  fountain.  The  people  of  this  sub-division  are  Musahnins, 
Pdrsis,  MirwAr  Vanis,  Dhobis,  Mochis,  Jingars,  and  Bhangis.  They 
are  mostly  well-to-do  and  live  in  good  houses.  To  the  north  NavApura. 
stretches  from  the  Trimbak  to  the  Hatti  gate  road.  From  the  Hatti 
gate  road  it  stretches  north-east  to  near  the  Peshwa's  New  Palace 
now  the  Collector's  office.  About  the  Collector's  office  is  a  small 
quarter  known  as  the  PuL  or  bridge  from  an  old  Mardthi  culvert 
across  the  Sarasvati.  It  is  inhabited  by  Brdhmans,  Son&rs,  Marwdr 
and  QujarAt  Vfinis,  Shimpis,  Kachis,  Halvaisj  and  Bohords,  all  well 
off,  living  in  rich  and  large  houses.  The  whole  of  the  inhabited 
quarter  to  the  north  of  the  Hatti  gate  road  and  the  Pul  or  main 
market  road,  which  runs  fi-om  the  Collector's  office  east  to  the 
river  at  Bdlaji's  temple,  is  included  in  the  Aditvdr  Peth,  so  called 
from  a  Sunday  cloth  market  which  used  to  be  held  in  it  The 
inhabitants  are  Brdhmans,  Telis,  MdrwAr  Vdnis,  Xunbia,  Vanjdris, 
Lonaris,  Tambat^s,  and  Tdmbolis.  Most  of  them  are  well  on  and 
live  in  rich  houses. 

Of  suburbs  distinct  from  the  pura  proper  or  Mardtha  suburb 
there  are,  in  the  south  beyond  the  station  road,  the  Mhars'  and 
Butchers'  quarters.  Further  east  is  a  small  suburb  named  after  a 
shrine  of  Mahalakshrai.  Beyond  Mahalakshmi,  to  the  south-east  of 
the  town,  are  the  fishers  and  grasscutters*  quarters,  and  further 
north  Kagdipura  or  the  paper-makers'  suburb. 

The  1881  census  returns  showed  a  population  of  24',  101,  of  whom 
20,472  were  Hindus,  3446  Musalmdns,  142  Christians,  and  41  Parsia. 
'I'his  gives  an  average  density  of  sixty-seven  to  the  square  acre  over 
the  whole  area  (357  acres)  of  NdaUc  town.  As  regards  condition  the 
people  of  Ndsik  may  be  arranged  under  four  classes,  the  rich  with 
yonrly  incomes  of  more  than  £100  (Rs.  1000),  the  upper  middle  with 
£100  to  £50  (Ra.  1000-Rs.500),  the  lower  middle  with  £60  to  £20 
(Rs.  500- Rs.  200),  and  the  poor  with  less  than  £20  (Rs.  200),     0£ 

0  rich  there  are  from  100  to  150  families.     They  are  chiefly  priests, 
lovernment    servants,     lawyers,    laudlordsj   pensionera,   traders, 
b23— 60 
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Br  middle  class   familioa  live  in  houses  with  a  yearly  rent  of 

rto  £7    10*.    (Rs.  50- Ks.  75)  ;  servants   coat  them   about  £2 

J.  20)  a  year,  food  from  £20  to  £35    (Bs.  200- Ra.  350),  clothes 

Erom  £i  to  £5   (Rs.  40-  Rs.  50) ;  a  son's  marriage  from  £50  to  £100 

(Rs.  500-Rs.  1000),   and  a  danghtcr's   from   £40  to  £(30   (Rs.400. 

ts.  600)  ;  a  death  about  £10  (Rs.  100) ;  and  a  birth  from  £4  to  £7  \0s. 

[Rs.  40 -Rs.  75).!     Lower  middle  class  families  live  in  houses  with 

yearly  rent  of  £2  10».  to  £3    (Rs.  25 -Rs.  30)  ;    their  servants   cost 

lera  about  9*.   (Rs.  4^)  a  year,   their  food  £18  to  £24  (Rs.  180- 

Rs.  240),  their    clothes    £3  to  £3    lOs.    (Rs.  30-Rs.  35)  ;  a  son's 

.riarriage  £40  to  £70  (Rs.  400-Rs.  700),  and  a  daughter's  £30  to 

150  (Rs.  30O-Rs.  500)  ;  a  death  £5  to  £6  (Rs.  SO-Ra.  00),  and  a  birth 

S4  to  £5  (Rs.  40- Rs.  50).'     The  poor  live  in  houses  with  a  yearly 

rent  of  4».  to  8;^.   (Ks.  2-Rs.  4),   the  barber  and  washerman  co-st 

them  Gs.  (Rs,  8)  a  year,  food  £10  to  £15  (Rs.  lOO-Ra.  150),  clothes 

;i  10*.  to  £2  (Ra.  15.Ra.  20),  a  son's  marriage  £8  to  £15  (Rs.80. 

'Ea.  150),  and  a  daughter's  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50-Rs.  100),  a  death  £2 

'to  £3  (Rs.  20-Rs.  30),  and  a  birth  10*.  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  S-Rs.  15).8 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  present  strength  and 
condition  of  the  different  classes  of  townsmen  : 

Pbibsts,  of  whom  there  are  about   1300  families,  are  found  in  all 

parts  of  the  city.     They  are  of  two  main  classes  Hindus  and  Musal- 

idos.     The  Hindu  priests,  who  are  almost  all  Bnthmans,  live  chiefly 

^n  Panchvati  and  in  New  N&ik  or  Navapura.     Of  these  about   fift^^ 

lave   hereditary  supporters  or   yajmdna;  the  rest  have  no  settled 

^income,   some   of   them  being  family  and   others   temple   priests. 

Those  who  have  hereditary  supporters  take  charge  of  their  supporters 
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girls  Rs.  50,  labour  Rs.  50,  miscol]aneoa«  Rs.  4O0,  total  Rs,  2000 ;  Death,  woodRa.  8, 
priest  Rs.  50,  money  gifts  to  Hr4hniau  beggars  or  ijaniUidtiUiat  Rs,  50,  gr»ia  and  cJotb 

for  iliix!id(iH  Rs.  40,  niid  nunaX-hurch  Rs.  40,  total  Rs.  188  ;  Birth,  confioetuent  chaxses 
lis.  2.5,  ^I'ts  to  Brihmans  Rs.  25,  sweetmeats  Rs.lo,  beteMcaf  and  musiciauB  Ra.  10, 
clothes  tor  thu  mother  and  babo  Ra.  23,  total  Rs.  75.     The  charges  for  a  girl  aro 
Ks.  10  to  Rs.  20  less. 
'  The  details  arc  :  Sorvsmta,  ft  Konbi  wom.^n  to  help  Rs.  12,  and  the  barber  and 

L'WAHhennan  lis.  9  ;  Clothi^!*,  tho  woin.i.n,  2  MiUit  at  Rs.  8  each  and  4  bodiuea  at  oa.  S  ; 

[the  nuui  a  four-year  tiu'bau  lie.  15,  two  pairs  of  ^^'aistcloths  at  Rs.  8,  4  coats  at  Re.  1, 

rand  a  {mir  of  shoes  Rs.  1^  ;  the  buy  and  girl  Ks.  4  each.  Marriage,  a  son's  marriage, 
ornaments  Ra.  400,  clothea  Rs.  200,  foo*l  Ra.  tWO,  charity    Rs.  50,  fireworks  Ra.  25, 

[labour  Ra.  25.  The  expense  of  a  daughter's  marriage  is  the  same  except  that  there 
are  no  omamcnts.  Death,  wood  Ks.  S,  priest  Rs.  15,  hfggfira  yaiuUuikjihat  Kn. '20, 
aapCaddn  Rs.  25,  annaktiarcA  Bs.  2.5,  miscell&aeoua  Ra.  7.  Birth,  continement 
ehargea  Ra.  20,  Brahmw  bog^jars  Ra.  12,  sweetmeata  Bs.  10,  pdnaupdri  R&  5,  clothes 

^Ba.  30. 

*Thu  details  are  :  Clothes,  the  woman,  2  robes  at  Rs.  6  and  4  bodices  at  Ra.  I|  t 

[tbo  man  a  two-year  turban  Ri.  6,  two  pairs  of  waistclotha  one  at  Rs.  6  the  other  at 

)  Ra.  4,  four  coats  at  12  ang.,  and  one  pair  of  shoes  Be.  1  ;  the  children  Ks.  2  each. 

[  Marriage  fur  a  boy,  onuunenta  Rs.  280,  for  both  boy  and  girl  clothes  Rs.  150,  food 
Rs.  200,  charity  Ua.  40,  tircwork.8  and  oil  Ra.  1"  "ineoua  Ra,  15,     Death,  wood 

Ra.  8,  priest  Ra.  10,  gifts  <j<xwUidk«liat  Rs.  20  Its.  20,  annakhartit    Ks.  20. 

Birth,  courinemcut  Rs.  15,  ceremonies  Ks.  b",  .....^  .la.  8,  sweetmeats  and  music 
Rs.  10,  feast  on  twelfth  day  Rs.  10  ;  total  Hs.  49.  The  chargea  on  aoooont  of  the 
laat  three  items  are  greater  on  the  birth  of  a  son  than  of  a  danghter. 

*  The  details  are  :  L'lothcs.  the  woman  2  rolx»a  at  Rs.  .3  and  one  Inxlicc  at  Re.  1  ;  the 
manatwu-year  turban  Its.  4,  two  pairs  uf  waistclotha  at  Rs.  2,  four  coats  at  12  ana., 
and  a  rnpee  pair  of  shoes  ;  the  boy  and  girl  together  cost  Ra.  3.  Marriage  for  a  son, 
ornaments  Ra.  60,  for  both  boy  aud  girl  clothes  Rs.  25,  food  Ra.  50,  oil  gifts  and 
music  Rs.  25,  Death,  wood  Rs,  8,  priest  Rs.  3,  gifta  to  be^ara  in  money  Ba.  5,  itk 
food  Ra.  14.    Birtii,  coufiitemeut  charge  Ra.  10,  sweetmeata  m.  1,  and  dothea  Kb.  4. 
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Of  Men  op  Msans  ttore  are  about  twenty-tliree  families,  fifteen 
andlords  and  about  eight  Groverument  pensioners.  Of  the  landlords 
or  indtnddrs,  some  are  Brahniana  who  live  in  the  new,  and  others  are 
Musalmaus  who  live  in  the  old  part  of  the  city.  Partly  from  the 
number  of  dependents,  and  partly  from  the  large  sums  they  spend 
on  marriages  and  other  ceremonies  men  of  this  class  are  badly  off. 
Most  of  them  are  in  debt.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  some 
of  them  have  risen  to  high  posts  in  Government  service.  The 
Government  pensioners  are  Brahmans,  Musalm^s,  Mardth^s,  and 
Mhars.  One  is  a  Shimpi.  They  are  well-to-do  and  educate  their 
children  chiefly  for  Government  service  and  as  pleaders. 

Of  Money-Lbndbks,  the  chief  are  Brahmans  of  all  sub-divisions 
and  Milrwdr  and  Gujardt  V&nis.  The  Brahman  money-lenders 
who  number  seven  to  ten  families  aro  almost  all  settled  in  new 
Kdsik.  They  are  sober,  fairly  thrifty  and  hardworking,  and  well- 
to-do,  some  of  them  with  capitals  of  £2500  to  £5000  (Ks.  25,000- 
Ra.  50,000),  and  one  with  a  fortune  of  nearly  £60,000  (Rs.  6,00,000). 
They  live  in  their  own  houses  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  £5  to  £10 
(Rs.  50-Rs.  100).  Their  women  do  nothing  but  house  work  and 
are  helped  by  servants,  and  their  boys  go  to  school  from  seven  to 
fifteen  learning  MarAthi  and  a  few  English,  They  lend  money  to 
traders,  husbandmen,  and  brass-workers  chiefly  for  trade  purposes, 
but  sometimes  to  meet  marriage  and  other  special  private  exjjenses. 
The  advances  are  made  sometimes  on  the  security  of  land,  houses, 
and  ornaments,  and  sometimes  on  personal  security.  Their  rates  of 
interest  vary  from  six  per  cent  when  gold  and  silver  ornaments  aro 
pledged,  to  twenty-four  per  cent  on  personal  security.  Except  when 
gold  and  silver  are  pledged  bonds  are  always  taken.  Two  books 
are  kept,  a  day-book  called  rojndma  or  kharda,  and  a  ledger  or 
khdldvahi.  Though  they  often  take  their  debtors  into  the  civil  court 
they  bear  a  good  name  for  patience  and  fair  dealing.  M^w^ 
and  Gujardt  money-lenders  number  seven  to  ten  houses  chiefly  in 
new  Nasik.  They  are  most  hardworking  sober  and  thrifty,  bat 
very  harsh  and  grasping.  They  are  well  off,  some  of  them  with 
capitflls  of  £5000  to  £7600  (Rs.  60,000  -  Rs.  75,000),  living  in 
houses  of  their  own  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50- 
Es.  100).  Their  women  do  nothing  but  house  work,  and  their  boys 
go  to  school  from  seven  to  sixteen,  and  learn  Mardthi  at  school 
and  Mdrwdri  and  Gujarati  at  home,  lliey  make  advances  to  traders 
shopkeepers  and  husbandmen,  chiefly  for  trade  purposes  and  some- 
times to  meet  marriage  and  other  private  exjjenses.  They  always 
tequire  bonds  and  sometimes  take  houses  fields  and  ornaments  in 
mortgage.  Their  nominal  rates  of  intoreat  aro  the  same  as  those 
charged  by  Brdhman  money-lenders.  In  addition  to  the  interest 
when  making  an  advance,  under  the  name  of  discount,  mandate 
unanote,  and  batta,  they  levy  special  cesses  each  of  two  to  five  per 
cent  on  the  amount  borrowed.  They  keep  the  same  books  aa 
Brdhman  money-lenders.  As  creditors  they  have  a  bad  name  for 
harsh  and  unscrupulous  if  not  dishonest  practices.  Besides 
Brahmans  and  Vanis  a  few  Kalala  or  pulse-sellers,  a  tailor,  an 
oilman,  a  Vanjdri,  a  Konkani  Musalmdn,  and  one  or  two  copper- 
smiths lend  money.  Money- lenders'  clerks  are  almost  all  Brdh- 
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XrV.      mans.     They  write  Modi  and  Gujartiti  and  a  fe».  English,  and  are 
oflntereat  P^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^-^^•'^^)  *  month. 

MoNET-cnANOEHS,  oTsardfs,  numbering abontten  houses,  are  chiefly 
Brdhiujtns  settled  in  the  new  town,  'l^oy  are  patient  and  thrifty 
and  fairly  well-to-do  with  capitals  of  £10  to  £100  (Rs.  lOO-Rs.  1000). 
They  live  in  houaes  of  their  own,  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  12«.  to 
£1  4«.  (Rs.  6-Rb.  12);  their  women  do  nothing  but  house  work, 
and  their  boys  go  to  school,  where  many  of  them  learn  English. 
They  gladly  enter  Government  service  and  some  have  risen  to  high 
positions.  The  money-changer  sits  in  his  shop  or  by  the  roadside, 
buying  and  selling  ornaments,  and  changing  copper  and  silver  coinft 
or  copper  coins  and  havdi  shells.  Those  who  sit  by  the  roadside  are 
called  Menbdjaris.  They  give  copper  for  silver  and  kavdis  for  copper 
withofjt  charge,  but  levy  a  quarter  of  an  anna  when  thoy  give  silv^ 
for  copper,  and  an  eighth  of  an  anna  when  they  give  cop^ier  for  kavdt^m 
Besides  these  Brdhmaus,  one  or  two  Shimpis,  a  Khatri,  a  Thdkur 
or  wotjd-tumer,  and  a  Kuubi,  earn  their  living  as  money-chaugers, 
Kavdi  shells  are  brought  from  the  coast  by  grocers  and  spicc-dealcra 
and  are  much  used  in  the  vegetable  markets.  Poor  boys,  Kunbis 
Sonars  Shimpis  and  Br^hmans,  buy  them  from  the  grocers  at  ten  per 
cent  discount,  and  hawk  them  about  the  market  at  the  rote  of  eight 
kavdis  to  a  quarter  anna. 

GiuiN-DEALERS,  numbering  JOG  to  200  families,  are  found  nil 
over  the  town.  They  include  Brahmans  of  all  kinds,  Mur^thft 
Marwiir  Pardeslii  and  Lingjtyat  Vdnis  the  last  known  aa  Bhetis, 
Thakurs  or  Brahma-Kshatria,  Kaldls  or  pulae-sellers,  Khtttris, 
Cutchi  Telis,  Shimpis,  Vaujaris,  Kunbis,  Gavlis,  Dhangars,  and 
Cutchi  and  Konkani  MusahnjiDS.  They  belong  to  two  classes 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  The  wholesale  merchants,  of  whom  there 
are  altogether  about  twelve,  are  Marwar  Vauis,  Kaliils,  and  Konkan 
and  Cutchi  Musalmans.  They  are  rich,  bringing  grain  in  large 
quantities,  chiefly  wheat  and  millets  from  Khaudesh,  and  rice  from 
the  Konkan,  and  disposing  of  it  to  retail  sellers,  The  Cutchi 
Musalmans  are  especially  enterprising.  They  live  in  houses  worth 
a  yearly  rent  of  £2  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  25 -Rs.  30),  their  wives  do  nothing 
but  house  work,  and  their  boys  go  to  school.  The  retail  grain- 
dealers,  who  are  chiefly  Brahmans,  Telis,  Mdlis,  Kunbis,  Lingayats, 
and  Shimpis,  are  found  in  Old  Ndsik.  Thoy  often  carry  on  their 
trade  partly  by  borrowed  capital.  Aa  a  class  they  are  poor,  living 
in  houses  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  69.  tol0».  (Rs.  3-Rs.  5).  The 
wives  of  some  Lingayats  and  Telis  sell  in  their  shops,  and  only  a  few 
of  their  boys  go  to  school.  They  buy  partly  from  Kunbis  and  other 
husbandmen  in  the  N<lsik  market  and  partly  from  wholesale  grain- 
dealers.  Thoy  are  hardworking  sober  and  thrifty,  but  have  a 
bad  name  for  cheating  their  customers  by  using  more  than  onu  set 
of  measures. 

Veoktable-sellees,  of  whom  there  are  about  fifty  houses  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  are  Malis,  P:lhadis,  Kdchis,  Bagvdns,  and  Kunbis. 
They  are  hardworking  thrifty  and  honest,  and  except  the  Kilcbis 
are  sober.  As  a  class  they  are  poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  in 
hooseB  of  a  yearly  rent  o£  6s.  to  Ss.  (Rs.  3  -  Rs.  4),  their  wivw 
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working  as  saled^men  and  none  of  their  boys  going  to  school. 
The  Mdlia  grow  their  own  vegetables,  the  others  buy  from  gardeners. 
They  sell  to  all  consumers  and  some  of  the  Bdgvjlns  send  to  Bombay. 
Head-loads  of  fuel  are  brought  in  the  morning  for  sale  in  the  market 
by  Kolis,  Bhils,  and  Mh4,r8,  and  other  women.  Head-loads  of  grass 
are  brought  in  the  evening  by  Kunbi  and  Mdli  women.  Bhils  Mhdrs 
and  Kolis  bring  fuel  from  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
and  do  not  get  more  than  two  annas  the  head-load.  They  live  from 
hand  to  mouth.  The  grass  is  their  own  property  or  bought  from 
wholesale  sellers.  It  is  stacked  in  large  heaps  or  'janjls  outside  the 
town.  These  grass  stacks  are  generally  the  property  of  large  dealers 
who  buy  up  entire  meadows  or  kurans. 

SuoAfi  and  Spice  Dealkbs  are  of  two  classes,  wholesale  and  retail. 
Tlie  wholesale  dealers  number  about  eight  houses.  They  live 
chiefly  in  the  new  town  and  are  Mdrwdr  VAnis  and  Cutch  Musal- 
mans.  They  are  thrifty  sober  hardworking  and  well-to-do  with 
capitals  of  £100  to  £500  (Rs.  1000- Rs.  5000),  living  in  houses  worth 
a  yearly  rent  of  £2  lOs.  to  £5  (Ra.  25-Rs.  50),  and  saving.  Their 
women  do  nothing  but  housework,  and  their  boys  go  to  school  from 
seven  to  fourteen.  They  bring  their  spices  and  sugar  from  Bombay 
and  sell  to  retail  dealers.'  Of  retail  sugar  and  epice  dealers  there  are 
about  fifty  houses,  chiefly  Bnthmans,  Marathi  Vdnis,  and  Cutch 
MusalmaQs.  Except  the  Cutch  Musalmans  who  are  well-to-do, 
importing  English  sugar  and  a  large  assortment  of  other  articles, 
the  retail  dealers  are  not  well  off.  Their  capitals  vary  from  £10  to 
£"10  (Rs.  100-Rs.  200),  and  they  live  in  houses  worth  yearly  rents  of 
6«.  to  12».  (Rs.  3-  Rs.  6).  Their  women  do  house  work  and  sometimes 
sell  in  the  shop  ;  their  boys  are  sent  to  school.  They  bay  from 
tvholesale  dealers  and  sell  to  consumers. 

Salt-sillkes  are  partly  wholesale  partly  retail.  There  are  only 
two  wholesale  salt- dealers,  one  a  Manithi  Vani  and  the  other  a  Teli  j 
both  of  them  live  in  Navipura.  They  are  not  men  of  much  wealth. 
The  salt  comes  from  the  Konkan,  almost  all  of  it  by  rail.  The 
dealers  cither  go  themselves  to  Panvel  or  Pen  or  buy  through  their 
agents  one  to  two  railway  wagon-loads.  The  retail  sellers,  who 
are  about  fifty  in  number,  are  all  oilmen's  and  Kunbia'  wives, 
They  sell  in  the  market  to  consumers  and  do  not  make  more  than 
8(/.  (2  ans.)  a  day. 

OiL-SEi.LERS  are  of  two  classes,  Telis  Pardeshis  and  Kunbis  who 
press  sweet  oil,  l:hurd/tni  and  mohtcl,  and  Musalraan  Bohoriis,  who 
import  kerosino  or  as  the  people  call  it  gas-light  oil.  Of  Telis  there 
are  about  300  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  A  few  are  rich 
wholesale  dealers,  but  the  bulk  are  retail  sellers.  The  wholesale 
dealers  have  their  presses  and  also  buy  from  the  retail  sellers  and 
store  oil.  The  retail  sellers  live  in  houses  worth  a  yearly  rent  of 
6s,  to  12«.  (Rs.  8-Rs.  6.)     They  are  badly  off  suffering  from  the 
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^  The  Cutch  Musabudn.i  bring  a  little  Ejiglieh  gugar  for  the  oae  of  Moaolmdns  and 
Sur(>p«anB.  Only  a  small  qnantity  ia  consumed  as  it  is  dear.  It  is  forbidden  to 
flindua  on  acc<iunt  of  the  aae  of  bones  in  refilling  it.  The  bulk  of  the  BOgar  brought 
|rom  Bombay  comca  from  near  Baasein. 
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especiallj  at  night.  Silk  waistcloths  bodices  and  handkerchiefs  aTO 
brought  from  Bombay  and  Yeola  and  sold  to  nhnost  all  the  rich 
i»t)d  middlo  classes  who  buy  at  the  time  of  weddings,  and,  among 
Brjibniaos,  when  the  bride  comes  of  age.  Besides  by  these  regular 
dealers  cotton  cloth  is  sold  by  Bombay  Bohora  pedlars  and  some- 
times by  Shimpis,  and  Sali«  sell  the  prodnce  of  their  looms  in  tho 
market  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays.  Rough  blankets  or  kdmlia 
are  brought  from  tho  neighbouring  villages  and  sold  by  Dhangars 
and  Shimpis.  One  Sondr  makes  a  living  by  going  from  street  to 
street  selling  secondhand  silk  robes. 

SnoE-sBT.LEns  are  all  Ch^mbhdrs.  Details  are  given  under  tho 
head  Shoe-makers.     There  are  also  some  Pardeshi  shoe-sellers. 

Obmauent-selIiERS,  of  whom  there  arc  about  150  houses  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  include  three  Sardfa,  125  Sonars,  four  Otdris, 
tour  Lakharis,  seven  Maniars,  and  six  Kdsars.  Some  account  of 
the  Sar^s  has  been  given  above  under  Money-changers,  and  some 
details  of  the  Sonars  and  Otilris  are  given  below  under  Ornament- 
makers.  The  Kdsdrs  sell  glass  bangles ;  some  of  these  are 
Slusalmans  and  import  bangles  from  Bombay  and  North  India. 
The  Lakhiris  make  and  sell  lac  bracelets  and  also  sell  glass 
bracelets,  and  the  Maniars  sell  glass  bracelets  partly  Cbinese.  Ivory 
and  wood  bracelets  are  sold  by  turners  to  Mdrwar  Vani  and  Chdrau 
women. 

Animal-sellers  are  almost  all  poor,  most  of  them  wanderers  who 
occasionally  come  to  Niisik  on  market  days.  Horses  and  ponies, 
bullocks,  cows,  and  buffaloes  are  brought  chiefly  from  Khandesh 
and  Neradd  by  Joshis,  Panguls,  Mendjogis,  Mliiirs,  Cluirana, 
Musalmdns,  and  some  Kunbis.  Donkeys  are  owned  by  Kumbhars, 
Lonstris,  and  Dhobis ;  they  are  seldom  offered  for  sale.  Ponies  are 
owned  by  Lonstris. 

FuBNiTORK-SELLERS.  Escopt  Kdsdrs,  who  Sell  but  do  not  make 
brass  vessels,  almost  all  the  sellers  of  articles  of  native  house 
furniture,  earthen  pots,  boxes,  bedsteads,  stools,  carpets,  and  mats, 
are  makers  as  well  as  .sellers.  Tho  Kdsfirs,  of  whom  there  are 
about  100  houses  chiefly  in  Old  Tambat  Ali  in  Old  Ndsik,  are  a 
well-to-do  class  though  some  of  them  trade  on  borrowed  capital. 
Their  houses  are  generally  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  £2  10*.  to  £5 
(Ra.  2.5- Rs.  50)  ;  their  wives  do  nothing  but  housework,  and  their 
boya  go  to  school.  They  bay  from  Tambats  or  employ  Tambata  to 
work  for  them.  They  are  a  shrewd  hardworking  and  prosperous 
class.  Couches,  chairs,  tables  and  other  articles  of  European 
furniture  are  sold  by  about  twenty-five  Bohoras,  throe  of  whom 
keep  a  large  stock. 

Besides  sugar,  kerosine-oil,  and  furniture  Bohoras  sell  drugs, 
hardware,  and  paper,  in  fact  almost  all  European  articles  except 
liquor.  Tho  miscellaneous  articles  of  European  make  which  are 
most  used  by  natives  are  paper,  castor-oil,  lavender-water,  and 
quinine. 

There  are  five  brokebs  or  dahiln.  Three  of  these,  a  Brahman  a 
Mdrwdr  Vdni  and  a  Parni,  are  carrying  agoats  who  take  gooda  to 
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and  Munalutdna.      They  are  hardv 
extravagant  on  inarriage  and  uther 
they  are  careless  and  wanting  iu  th 
ways,  and  freohandod  to  excess  in  thJ 
beggars.      Except  iu  ploughing  am] 
women  help  in  almoat  every  process 
are  eight  years  old,  the  boys  are  tO' 
watching    fields    to    be    spared   to 
houses  of  their  own  worth  a  yearly  ren 
they  have  generally  two  to  four   pairs 
farm  servants,  iCarathaa  Kunbis  and  Mil 
watered    land  well  tilled   and  jielHing 
of  them  are    in  debt,   foolishly   takin 
lenders'  readiness  to  make  them   adva 
vegetable  growers  are  Mdlis  and  Kunbiti 

The  chief  GitASS-cuTTERS  are  a  colon 
corner  of  the  town.  Theylive  in  small  mu( 
speak  Gujarati  at  home,  and  their  women 
are  locally  known  as  Kachh-Bhujis,  b 
K4thi9^  and  say  that,  about  1 50  years  ago 
fled  from  near  R&jkot  in  KathiAw^r,  and  I 
on  from  Bombay  to  Ndsik.  Their  headn 
leader  who  brought  them  to  Nfisik,  ha 
They  still  go  to  Rrijkot  and  Dwarka  and  t 
own  caste  iu  Kdtiiiawdr.  Besides  the 
and  Mnsalinans  are  also  engaged  as  j 
meadows  every  year  and  hire  servants  tc 
which  they  store  in  large  heaps  called  gar 
women  cut  the  grass. 

Rice  is  pounded  by  Mnsalmdns  who  r 
They  hire  servants  to  pound  and  clear  the 
the  year  to  consumers.  They  also  sell  ric 
send  it  to  Yeola,  Nagar,  and  E 
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Ig  the  rice.     They  are  a  well-io-do   class.      They  live  together  in 
[onkanipura  in  the  soiith-weat  of  old  Nasik. 

The  PuLSE-si;i.i,KH3  are  KaliHs  by  caste.  They  purchase  ^«r,  Rram, 
lid,  mug,  and  other  pulses  from  husliaodineu  and  prepare  ddl  or 
?l\\t  pulse.  They  hire  servants  to  grind  the  pulse  and  their  women 
Iso  help  them.  They  sell  the  ddl  wholesale  and  also  retail  it  to 
>nsunier8.  There  is  also  a  large  demand  for  the  dal  from  Dhalia 
ind  Ber;ir.     They  live  in  Kalalpura  and  are  well-to-do. 

Grain  is  roasted  by  Kunbis  Vanjdris  and  Pardeshis.     They  roast 
rice  gram  and  pea.s.     Roasted  rice  is  prepared  in  three  forma  poke, 
'iirmure,  and  Idhyd,  roasted  gram  is  called  phutdne.     Some  of  them 
ive  shops  and  others  wander  from  street  to  street.      They  are  not 
|rell-to-do.     They  live  in  difiForent  parts  of  the  town. 

Sweetmeat -MAKEns  or  Halvaia,  of  whom  there  are  about  fifteen,  are 
Tardthits  and  Pardeshis,  The  Mar&thas  are  old  settlers  in  Nfisik, 
bhe  Pardeshis  came  aboat  eight  years  ago  from  Bombay.  The 
l^lailitUas  prei">are  pedhe,  harphi  of  three  kinds  {dtulhdchi,  cocoa- 
kernel,  and  keaftn),  sdhnin,  baidso,  revdya,  and  kdjubl.  At  fairs  and 
during  the  JJoJi  festival  they  also  prepare  gdfhijc'is  and  sugar  figures 
of  eocoanuts  temples  and  palanquins.  All  classes  buy  these.  The 
Pardeshis  prepare  bundiche  and  other  Indus,  jilbi,  kJuija,  karanjiijds, 
and  halv(t.  ferahmans  do  not  eat  these  as  they  are  considered 
impure  or  kharkata.  They  live  in  different  parts  of  the  town  espe- 
cially in  KAzipura,  Trimbak  Darvaja,  Aditvdr,  and  near  the  Collector's 
ctiJcL'.  One  or  two  go  from  street  to  street.  These  never  prepare  tJxe 
sweetmeats  themselves  but  buy  from  others. 

Some  account  of  Oil-makers  and  of  Liquor-makers  has  been 
already  given. 

There  are  three  classes  of  Butchers,  MasalmAn  and  Hinda  mutton 
bntchers  and  Musalman  beef  butchers.  Butchers  are  either 
Musalmjtn  kasdis  or  llinda  khdtiks.  The  Masalmdns  are  mutton 
and  beef  butchers  and  the  Hindus  mutton  butchers.  There  are 
alxjut  fifteen  Hindu  houses  and  one  Musahnan.  The  Hindus  live  in 
theKhadkali  in  Navdpura  and  the  Musalman  family  in  the  Mhjirvada. 
Their  women  help  them  in  selling  meat.  They  buy  the  cattle  and 
sheep  on  market  days  from  Masalmdn  dealers.  Kunbis  generally 
object  to  sell  their  animals  to  these  men.  Formerly  there  was  no 
beef  butcher  in  Ndsik,  but  forty  years  ago  a  shop  was  opened  in 
spite  of  some  disorderly  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Hindus.  A  beef 
market  with  six  stalls  has  recently  (1883)  been  opened.  Some  of  the 
Hindu  butchers  are  well  off,  the  rest  ai-e  poor, 

FisnKBMEN  number  about  thirty  houses  chiefly  in  the  south-west 
of  the  town.  They  are  of  two  classes,  Bbois  and  Dhivars,  each 
with  about  fifteen  houses  and  differing  very  slightly  in  character. 
They  are  hardworking  and  well-behaved,  but  rather  fond  of  liquor,  and 
poor,  li^^ug  in  houses  of  a  yearly  rent  of  not  more  than  C.y.  to  89. 
(lis.  3- lis.  i).  and,  in  spite  of  help  given  by  the  women  in  selling 
fish,  not  I  I  iioro  than  about  7ii.  {bans.)  a  day.      A   few  are 

in  debt  bui  ,u.  ^i  liave  no  credit.     Their  boys  do  not  go  to  school. 
Besides  selling  what  the  men  catchy  the  women  buy  and  sell  Bombay 
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<!'■    '  "  '  and  prawns.     The  men  also  carry  palanquins,  anr!  betwma 
1 1,  and   May   prow  watenuelouB  and  cocumbers   witli  •»»'»"'' 

nkiil.      Fidliinpr    IS   forbidden    in    the   (.imlAvari    between    ' 
nr*rjiyiiu'8  temple  and  the  flying  bridge  near  thp  Hindu 
ground. 

Hens  and  eggs  are  sold  by  ilasrilmi^ns  and   by    Kolis   M 
Bbils  wlio  bring    thetu  in    on  market    drtj-s.     Many     Ci 
messengers  add  to  their  pay  by  rearing  poultry. 

Honey  ih  brought   from  the  forests  and  hills  by  Tbdkut  -  l-u. 
and  Kolis.     It  is  sold  to  Vfiuis  of  different  clafesea. 

STONE-crTTERS  OT patkatvats ,  are  Konkaui  Konbig  or  Ajc^ris  of  wbn! 
about  si.xty  frtmilies  live  in   their  own  houses  in   Narain/T'"-.  i 
Pancbvati.     Thoy  are   sober  and  hardworking  and  earn 
(8  ans.)  a  day.     They  prepare  carved  stone  pillars,  atone    iciv-iH,  .1: 
j)ala$     and    vnn'nntds     for    pounding    chillies    chuini   and    PpiMl^ 
Their  women  gather  and  sell  dry  cowdung  and  carry  bricks  ; : 

Brick-makers,  of  whom  there  are  about  twenty- throo  fan-i..*..- 
of  three  classes,  Marttthds  with  fifteen,  Pardeslus  with  two, 
Kilthiawddis  with  six  or  seven  houses.  Tlxe  Mardtbas  live  in  lb| 
oast  near  the  old  fort ;  the  Pardeshis  in  the  south  near  the  Bh 
gate  ;  and  the  KAfchiawiidis  in  the  west  near  the  distillery. 
sober,  dirty,  honest,  well  behaved,  and  fairly  hardworking, 
the  Kathiawildis  who  are  pushing  and  successful,  thoy  are 
living  in  their  own  houses  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  8*.  to  li 
(Rs.  4-R8.  6),  but  often  mortgaged.  With  the  help  of  their  wi 
who  drive  the  asses,  gather  rubbish  for  the  kilns,  and  make  90' 
the  lighter  articles,  and  of  their  boys  who  never  go  to  school' 
begin  to  help  when  about  ten  years  old,  they  earn  about 
(5  ans.)  a  day.  Besides  bricks  and  tiles  they  mako  earthen 
cups  and  dishes,  and  rough  clay  figures  of  horses  elephants  aD< 
other  animals.  Except  that  the  KathiAwddis  colour  their  resM 
with  lac,  NAsik  pottery  is  perfectly  plain  and  is  of  no  speci 
excellence. 

Carpinters,  numbering  forty  houses,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  1 
city   and  chioHy  in  Chitraghanta  in    the  old  town.     Except  \.s 
Idarathds   and  two  Panchals  all  are  Sutars.     Though  hardworl 
and  sober  their  condition  is  only  middling-     They  have  no  €«]ut 
and  live  in  houses  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  6«.  to  12ir.  (Rs.  3>Rd.  61 
Though  their  wages  are  high,    Is.  to  ]«.  6<Z,    (8-12  an«.)   a  d»l 
the  demand  for  their  work  is  uncertain,  and  they  are  sometimes  idj 
as  much  as  six  months  in  the  year.     Most  of  them  are  in  dob 
They  do  not  work  as  labourers.    If  work  is  scarce  in  Nfisik  they 
long   distances  even  to  Bombay  in  search  of  employtnont.     Tb 
women  do    field-work  but  no  other  labour.     Boys  begin  to 
from  ten,  and,  about  sixteen,  are  able  to  do  a  full  day's  worl 
Several  of  them  are  sent  to  school.   Besides  house-building  which 
their  chief  occupation,  they  make  carts,  field  tools,  auil  furuiti 
They  have  no  si)ecial  skill  and  only  make  articles  to  ardor. 

Of  BL\CK3MrrHS  who  mako  hinges  locks  and  Other  fittingi!},  aor 
account  is  given  below  under  the  head  Iron- workers. 
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LiME-BURKEHS  or  Londns,  of  whom  there  are  about  twenty-fire  Chapter  X. 
liouses,  prepare  comont  and  charcoal.  The  cement  ia  prepared  by  places  of  Inti 
baniin^  iu  furnaces  small  pieces  of  limestone  which  they  bring  on 
their  donkeys  from  near  river  and  stream  banks.  The  charcoal 
is  either  bought  from  other  LonAria  or  prepared  by  themselves  from 
hdbhnl  wood.  Tho  women  help  in  bringing  the  limestone,  doing 
the  furnace  work,  and  selling  tho  cement.  The  cement  is  sold  either 
in  the  market  or  in  their  o>vn  houses.  They  are  poor,  but  have 
houses  of  their  own  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  8^,  to  Vis.  (Els.  4-Rs.6). 
Thoy  also  own  ponies  which  they  let  on  hire. 

Tilers  :  see  I3rick- makers. 

Thatchers  are  Kunbi  Marfitha  and  Koli  labourers  "who  are 
employed  to  thatch  liouses  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 
Thoy  are  engaged  by  contract  or  daily  wages  averaging  about 
9£^  (G  ana.)  a  day.  The  thatching  season  lasts  only  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks  before  the  rains  (May -June). 

Paintbes,  or  cldtrahdrs,  number  four  houses,  a  Kunbi,  a  black- 
smith, a  tailor,  and  a  goldsmith.  The  best  is  the  Kunbi  who  has 
ornamented  some  house-fronts  with  well-drawn  woll-colonred 
figures  of  coTisiderable  grace  and  naturalness*  He  is  paid  about 
\s>.  (8  ans.)  a  day  and  is  fairly  off,  his  services  being  sought  iu  the 
villages  round.  He  was  taught  by  his  father  who  is  said  to  have 
drawn  and  paintrod  with  great  speed  and  cleverness. 

Neither  wool  nor  silk  is  woven  in  Nasik.  Cotton  "weavers  are 
of  two  classes  Sdlis  and  Musalman  Momins.  There  are  about 
100  Sitli  families  in  old  Nasik  who  are  hardworking  sober  and 
well-behaved  but  poor.  They  live  in  hired  houses  paying  a  yearly 
rent  of  On.  to  12*.  (Rs.  S-Rs.O).  They  have  no  capital  and  are 
not  free  from  debt.  Most  of  them  work  for  Shimpis  who  pay  thmn 
^\d.  for  every  2.*.  worth  of  cloth  they  turn  out  (3  nns.  in  the  rupee). 
This  gives  a  daily  average  of  about  Gd.  (4  aim.),  a  .scanty  return  as 
a  mau  can  weave  only  twenty  days  a  month-  Tho  women,  who 
arrange  the  threads  and  do  almost  every  part  of  the  process, 
one  or  two  even  weaving,  earn  about  \\d.  (1  (mnd)  a  day. 
Children  are  early  useful  and  are  seldom  spared  to  go  to  school. 
>alis  chiefly  make  cheap  women's  nibes  with  silk  borders.  They 
luffered  much  in  the  1877  famine  but  are  again  (1880)  well 
Employed  though  poorly  paid.  Momins,  or  Musalman  weavers, 
lumber  only  two  or  three  houses  in  Old  Nasik  where  they  came 
kbout  ten  years  ago  from  Yeola.  They  are  hardworking  and 
>ober  but  not  thrifty.  Some  have  capital  enough  to  buy  their  own 
thread.  They  live  in  hired  houses  paying  a  yearly  rent  of  C». 
to  Vis.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  0).  The  women  help  and  the  boys  are  too 
iseful  to  be  spared  to  go  to  school.  They  have  constant  work  the 
len  earning  about  Qd.  (4  ori«.)  a  day,  and  the  women  about  1J(^. 
[1  anna).  They  make  turbans  and  women's  robes  without  silk. 
There  la  ojie  Koshti  house  but  they  sell  betel-leaf  and  do  not  weave. 
Tailor^  or  »/<  »ttj5i>,  numbering  about  150  houses  most  of  them 
in  Ki'izlpura,  are  hardworking  sober  and  thi-ifty.  A  few  are  fairly 
off,  free  from  delft,  with  credit,  and  able  to  save  money;  the  others 
are  poor  but  free  from  debt.   They  live  in  houses  of  their  own  worth  a 
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yearly  rent  i)f  12^?.  to  IG*.  (Rs.  C-Rs.  8).    Tbey  make  clfrtiiea 
m>\n<f  8oll  ulotli.     They  have  steady  employment.     The  men 
about  iid.  (4  ans.)  and  the  women  about  l^d.  (1  anna)  a  day. 

LKATiiJCtt-woRKKBS,  nnmbcring  fifty  houses,   are   of  five   cl 
Cbiiinbhfirs,    Kuttiis,    Kiita-drniigitt  or  Saltrtuijars,  BudLliUc&rs, 
DnhilrH.   liesidtfa  tbusi?,  there  ai-e  some  MArwar   Mochis   who 
ten  yeara  apo   from    Bombay.     The  Chambhiirs  ami    Kfit.-.dj 
live  near   the   Bhngur   ^nte,   mid   the   Kutais  aud   J: 
KhadkAli  road.    The  Chdmbhai-s  uud  Badhlakars  arc  -  . 
fairly  sober,   and   well-behaved  ;    the    Katais,  Kdtadrau^i 
Debars  are  dirty,  quarrelsome,  and  fond  of  liquor  and  amu« 
They  are  free  from  debt,  chieHy  from  their  want  of   credil 
live  in  houses  of  their  own  w«jrth  a  yearly  rent  of  4«.   to  8*.  (1 
Rs.  4).     They  have  steady  ouiploympnt,  the  men  earning  abootj 
(4  QTijj.)  a  day,   and   the    women  about   lj<i.  (1  anna).     Boj    ~ 
after  they  are  ten  and  are  almost  never  sent  to  school.     The! 
tan  and  the  Saltfiugars  dye  leather  red,  the    Rndhlakars   make 
and  butter  jars,  and  the  ChdrabbArs  shoes,  sandals,  and  water- 
Thoy  soil   their   wares  partly  in  the  market-place,  partly  io  tJi« 
own  houses.     The  Mangs  make  leather  ropes. 

ntfiUmaken.        OfiNAMENT-MAiraRS  aj'O  chiefly  Sondrs  of  whom   there  are  n^>->-'^ 
300  houflos  in  all  parts  of  Nasik,     They  are  fairly  sobor  and 
workinf?,  but  have  a  bad  name  for  cheating.     Some  of  ther 
in  their  own  houses  and  are  well  off.     Others  live  in  hired  L 
with  a  yearly  rent  of  0<r.  to  12x.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  6)  and   many  of 
are  in  debt.     When  at  work  they  earn  about  G<i.  (4  mis.)  a  da; 
work  is   not  constant,  and  some  of  them,  both  men  and  woim n, 
have  to  eke  out  their  living  by  labour.     They  make  gold  and  silver 
ornaments   to  order  and  also  a  few  ornaments  of  tin  and  brass  for 
sale.     The  people  have  little  faith  in  their  honesty,  and  when  tbay 
employ  them  either  call  them  to  their  houses  or  watch  them  when 
work.     A  SonAr  is  paid  for  gold  work  1  ^d.  to  3d.  and  sometimes , 
high  as  2s,  (1-2 an*,  to  the  rupee)  the  to!a  or  rupee  weight,  and 
silver  work  ^J.  to  Gd.  (\  an.-i  tt»i«,).  Though  not  prosperous  as  a  cl 
some  of  them  send  their  children  to  school,  ami  two  of  them  are] 
Government  service,  one  as  a  clerk,  the  other  as  a  medical  assist 

Casters,    or    otaris,    numbering   five  or   six   houses   chie6y 
Kazipura,   besides  bells  and   metal  images  in    brass  copper    an 
belUmetal,  make  toe-rings  of  bell-metal  which  are  worn  by  all  woni^ 
except  MarwAr  VAnis  and  Brahmans.     Tbey  are  fairly  off  and  hf 
shops.     The  women  do  the  housework  and  sometimes  help  the  m« 
Copper        Brass  and  Copper  Work  is  the  most  prosperous  and   only   w« 
Work.  known  industry  in  Nasik.  It  supports  about  300  housts.   The  workl 

are  of  three  classes,   Tjimbats,   i*auchAls,  and  Koukani  Musiv 
TAmbats,   niimbering    about   125  houses,  have  two  settlomei 
old  one  in  Tambat  A'U  inside  of  the  Trimbak   gate,  and  a  new 
outside   of   the  Malhdr   gate.     They  are   intelligent,  skilful,  sol 
and  prosperous,  and,  except  ihat  they  take  a  very  large   number 
of   holidays,  are  hardworking.      They  never  work  on  fr    '     ' 
and  when  there  is  a  death  in  the  house  they  do  nof  work  t 
days.      They  lire  in  their  own  houses  worth    a  yearly   rent  of 
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£1  4s.   to  £2  8s.  (Ra.  12 -Rs.  24)  and   are  free  from  debt.     Some      Chapter  X 
■•m  have   capital   and   buy   the  brass  and  copper  ;  others  •work  pjacesoflnt 
ivasrirs.     The  women  do  nothing  but  house  work,   and  the  boya 
go  to  school   and   learn  to   read   and    write.     Work  is  abundant 
ul  they  earn   &\  10«.  to  £2  is.  (Rs.  16-R.s.  22)  a  month.     Besides 

ws  pot<4,  pans,  bowls,  and  cups,  they  make  beautifully  turned  and 
polished  images  and  ornaments.  Pilgrims  generally  take  with  them 
>me  brass  ornament  or  vessel,  and  Nasik  brass  work  is  in  regular 
lemand  as  far  as  Mflrwar,  Berdr,  Poona,  and  Sholdpur.  Pauchdls, 
numboring  twenty-five  houses,  in  different  pai'ts  of  the  town, 
are  hardworking,  clever,  and  prosperous,  though  fond  of  liquor. 
They  are  cleverer  and  steadier  workers  than  the  Tambats  andf  are 
free  from  debt,  almost  all  of  them  well-to-do  living  in  hired  houses 
at  a  yearly  rent  of  16,9.  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  8-R3. 12).  The  women 
do  nothing  but  house  work,  and  the  boys  go  to  school  till  they 
are  twelve  years  old.  1'hey  make  small  and  beautifully  polished 
articles  of  brass  and  use  a  special  mixture  of  zinc  and  copper  for 
making  bell-metal.  They  also  prepare  beautiful  zinc  water-pota 
or  jhdris  which  are  used  for  keeping  water  cool  in  the  hot  season. 
Komtis,  numbering  forty  houses,  in  the  Narsiugpura  hamlet  of 
Panchvati,  bring  small  brass  pots  from  Bombay  and  Poona.  They 
came  from  iladras  abciut  forty  years  ago.  They  are  fond  of  drink 
and  quarrelsome.  They  are  free  from  debt  because  they  have  no 
credit.  Kunkani  Musalmans,  of  whom  there  are  seven  or  eight 
houses  near  the  Trimbak  gate,  came  from  Chandor  about  twenty 
years  ago.  They  are  hardworking  and  sober,  and  though  not  very 
thrifty  are  well-to-do.  They  live  in  hired  houses  paying  yearly 
rriits  of  18».  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  O-Rs.  12).  Some  of  them  are  men  of 
r;i|'Ual  working  their  own  metal ;  others  are  employed  by  Tambats. 
The  women  do  nothing  but  house  work,  and  the  boys  go  to  an  Urdu 
school.  Their  work  is  constant  and  yields  them  1«.  to  l«.  6d.  (8-12 
an  nan)  a  day. 

Irojj-wokkers,  numbering  about  twenty  houses,  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  They  are  of  four  classes,  LohArs,  Sutars, 
Nalbands,  and  Ghisadis.  Lobars,  of  whom  there  are  about  twelve 
houses,  live  in  difTercnt  parts  of  the  city.  They  are  dirty  hard- 
working and  fairly  thrifty,  but  fond  of  liquor.  They  live  in  hired 
bou.ses  paying  yearly  rents  of  6«.  to  12».  (Rs.  S-Rs.  6).  Their  state 
is  middling;  most  are  in  debt.  The  women  help  by  blowing  the 
bellows,  and  sometimes  by  working  in  the  fields  on  their  own  account 
or  as  labourers.  Their  boys  are  seldom  sent  to  school  and  after 
about  ten  begin  to  help  their  parents.  Except  a  few  who  are  paid 
£2  to  £5  (Rs.  20- Rs.  bO)  a  month  in  the  Igatpuri  railway  works, 
their  daily  earnings  are  not  more  than  2d.  to  la.  (2-8  ans.)  They 
make  h(K>k8  nails  and  iron  bands,  links  for  swinging  cots,  iron 
baskets,  buckets  and  largo  sugarcane  pang,  field-tools,  stone  chisels, 
carpenter's  tools,  razors,  knives,  scissors,  and  padlocks.  The 
competition  of  cheap  English  hardware  has  greatly  reduced  the 
demand  for  their  work  and  presses  heavily  on  them.  Sutdrs, 
nuriiboring  two  ^r  three  houses,  carpenters  by  caste,  work  as 
^'  '     md  do  not  differ  from  Luhd,rs  in  condition.     Piinc-hdls, 

a  settled  chiefly  along  the  Agra  road,  are  clean  and  hard- 
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of  the  Pdnchdls,  as  is  SaJtl  above,  are  aiao  enga 
Within  the  Inst  two  or  throe  years  tho  making  o 
bucketG  has  been  started  by  Musalmans  of  the  B( 
Hinduj  a  Kasar^  has  also  opened  a  shop. 

Basket-makers,  Buruds  by  caste,  numbering 
houses,  aro  all.  except  one,  settled  in  Burad  A 
They  are  fond  of  liquor  and  amusement,  quarrelsom 
Several  of  them  live  in  good  two-storied  brick  and 
but  most  of  the  houses  are  mortgaged  and  many  ol 
in  debt.  They  formerly  owned  carts.  During  tho 
1858)  they  made  much  money  by  carting  and  by  c 
ment  carta  with  matting.  They  wasted  their  cnmir 
amusement,  aud  soon  after  the  mutinies  tbe  railwa; 
cart  trade.  Still  they  have  good  employment,  somt 
ing  bamboos  from  Feint,  and  the  rest  making  bi 
and  wicker  work  chairs.  Tho  women  do  nearly  as 
tbe  men  J  betwceu  them  a  family  earns  about  7{d.  ( 

iirbiTt.  Barbebs  or  nhivis,  numbering  about  sixty  hoQS 

divisions,  Mardthas,  Pardeshis,  and  Musahttflns.  0 
there  are  about  forty  houses  cbiofly  in  Mhasrul  Tek  ai 
of  the  Pardeshis  there  are  abont  ten  houses  ;  and  of 
about  five  houses  in  Kiizipnra.  Barbers  as  a  ( 
working,  sober  and  thrifty.  Besides  shaving  the  i 
act  as  musicians  ])laying  tho  drum  or  gamlul  a 
aannif  tho  Pardeshis  act  as  torch- bearers,  and  the  1 
and  practise  some  other  branches  of  surgery, 
house  wui'k  and  some  of  tho  Mardthda  act  as  midw 
do  not  go  to  schcK)!  and  begin  to  help  their  father 
twelve.  They  are  hardworking  sober  and  thrifty,  a 
few  are  in  debt  and  most  have  credit.  They  Hv» 
houses  worth  to  rent  4«.  to  8».  (Rs.  2-B8.  4).  11 
4ikd.  (3  ans.)  a  day  charging  Jii.  (i  anna)  for  a  aba' 
case  of  pilgrims  who  pay  them  l^d.  to  Zd,  (1-2  ans. 
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Watchmen  are  chiefly  Kolis,  Bhila  and  Rdmoshia.  The  Kolis, 
moBt  of  whom  are  settled  in  Kolivada  in  the  sonth  of  the  city,  are 
poor  and  unthrifty,  and  have  a  bad  name  for  thieving.  They  live 
in  small  houses  acme  of  them  tiled  and  some  thatched.  Besides 
watching  gardens  and  fields  the  men  actaslabonrers  and  husbandmen. 
The  women  labour  and  sell  tamarind  berries  and  seed  to  blanket- 
makers.  The  Bhils  who  live  in  thatched  huts  to  the  west  of  the  city, 
are  idle  and  fond  of  liquor.  They  have  given  np  robbing  and  open 
violence,  but  to  a  great  extent  still  Uve  by  stealing  from  the  fields. 
They  sometimes  catch  fish  and  birds  and  occasionally  labour,  but 
watching  is  their  only  regular  occupation.  One  or  two  families  of 
moshis  or  Berads  live  in  small  huts.  They  are  idle  and  fond  of 
quor,  and,  though  they  no  longer  rob,  they  have  a  bad  name  for 
thieving.  Besides  as  watchmen  they  earn  a  little  as  labourers  and 
by  can-ying  hftadloads  of  fuel.  Not  only  men  of  the  Rdmoshi  caste 
but  men  of  all  classes  who  are  employed  as  watchmen  are  generally 
termed  Rdmoshia. 

Labouiier8  live  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  They  are  chiefly 
Kunbis,  Mitlis,  Vanjslris,  Telis,  Kolis,  Musalmans,  and  Mhdra. 
When  other  work  fails  the  destitute  of  almost  all  classes  take  to 
labour. 

FiKLD'WOEORS,  generally  Kunbi  Teli  and  Sdli  women,  earn  2d. 
(1^  annafi)  a  day  for  weeding,  and,  in  harvest  time,  are  paid  five 
sheaves  out  of  every  hundred.  By  grinding  grain  and  pounding 
rice  poor  women  of  almost  all  classes  make  from  2ld.  to  3d, 
(1^-2  ans.)  a  day. 

Carriers  of  bundles,  chiefly  Kunbis  Telis  and  MtisalmflnB,  are 
paid  three  farthings  (i  anna)  a  mile  within  and  l^d.  (1  anna)  a  mile 
outside  of  town  Umits.  There  ia  a  special  class  of  carriers,  known 
u^  I'lmdh,  who  work  in  gangs,  storing  grain  and  unloading  carts, 
'l  luy  are  paid  a  lump  sum  and  every  evening  divide  the  proceeds, 
the  share  of  each  varying  from  ^s^d,  to  Qd.  (3-4  ans.).  There  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  labour  on  the  railway  and  public  roads. 
The  workers  are  chiefly  Mhdrs,  Bhils,  Kolis,  Musalmans,  and  a  few 
Kunbis.  The  men  earn  daily  Ai^d,  (3  a«».),  the  women  3(i.  {2  ans.), 
and  the  children  2^^,  (I  J  ans.). 

House-building  causes  a  considerable  demand  for  unskilled  labour, 
chiefly  in  making  cement  and  helping  the  bricklayer  and  mason. 
The  ordinaiy  wages  are  A{d.  (3  ans.)  for  a  man  and  Zd.  (2  ans.)  for 
a  woman.  Every  year  before  the  rains  set  in,  tile-tarning  employs 
a  largo  number  of  Kunbis,  Marfithas,  and  Kolis. 

Players  ovvdjantris  include  Guravs  and  HolArsof  the  M^ng  caste 
who  play  on  a  flute  and  a  drum  held  in  one  hand  ;  Mhflrs  who  play 
on  a  flute  and  a  drum  called  sambal  which  is  worn  at  the  waist; 
a&ringimh'is  or  harpers  and  iablcvdlds  or  drum-beaters,  who  play  for 
dancing-girls,  and,  if  Brahmans,  perform  in  temples  when  the 
rolii^'ious  services  known  as  kirinns  are  going  on  ;  and  porui 
iavt'ishdvdlds  Kunbis  and  Brdhraana  who  play  the  drum  called  daf^ 
the  tuntana,  and  cymbals  or  JJidnj,  The  only  Actors  are  the 
JJahurujyts. 
B  2S-G2 
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^namgis: — 

The  Sanydsis  number  about  twenty-five.  The; 
or  maths  and  go  for  their  meala  to  any  Brdhman  h 
cooked  food  as  mddhuknris,  that  is,  by  begging  f 
They  eat  once  a  day  between  sunrise  and  sunsot, 
months  they  are  sometimes  forced  to  fast  becau 
unless  they  aee  the  sun.  Sometimes  people  invii 
They  do  not  accept  money  offerings.  Their  clo 
reddish-brown  tint  are  supplied  to  them  as  gift 
includes  one  white  blanket  coloured  a  reddish 
cloths,  and  two  shoulder-cloths,  two  loin-cloths, 
to  be  used  at  night.  Of  vessels  they  have  one 
wood  or  made  from  a  gourd ;  they  have  a  stick  or 
cook,  they  do  not  worship  idols  and  pray  to  God 
for  about  three  hours  in  the  morning, 

ij^,  Bairdgis  marry  and  form  a  distinct  caste.     Th( 

of  Biiiragis  in  Nasik.  They  eat  at  the  bands 
and  keep  the  rules  regarding  ceremonial  doanli 
drinks  liquor  or  eats  animal  fuod.  They  marry  i 
Brilhmans  and  Marathas  become  hitiTagis  and 
this  caste.  Some  Bairagis  travel ;  others  stay  ic 
travelling  Bairagis  move  as  pilgrims  over  the  "™ 
six  months  to  two  years  at  any  place  which  ta 
settled  Bairdgis  do  not  travel.  They  dresa 
worship  idols.  If  they  have  no  children  their 
chief  disciple. 

otdvit.  There  are  about  fifteen  families  of  GosAvis  who 

the  ten  sects  Girs,  Parvats,  S&gars,  Puris,  Bh, 
Saravatis,  Tirths,  and  Ashrams.  AH  eat  togei 
sects  do  not  intermany.     There  is  one   hei 

NAsik  families.     Two   or   three   families  are     

widow-maiTiage,  wear  no  sacred  thread,  eat  animn 
liquor,  and  take  food  from  Kimbis  and  Malis. 
Kunbi  and  Mdli  castes  that  Gosdvia  are  chiefl 
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bathe  in  holy  rivers  and  tliey  wear  black  clothes  which  both  men 
aad  women  let  fall  in  front  like  a  petticoat.  The  men  wear  a  loin- 
loth  and  over  it  wrap  a  long  cloth  round  the  waist.  Ooknlashtnnii 
the  birthday  of  Kriahna  on  the  eighth  of  the  dark  half  of  Shrdvan 
(July -All gust)  is  their  chief  holiday.  They  do  not  eat  animal  food 
nor  do  they  drink  liquor.  Like  the  Jains  they  are  most  careful  to 
ftvoid  taking  the  life  even  of  the  smallest  insect.  They  never  drink 
water  without  straining  it.  They  have  a  headman  who  travels  in  a 
palanquin  accompanied  by  300  or  400  M^nbhavs  both  men  and 
women.  They  have  follow^ers  among  the  Kunbisj  ^Malis,  and 
Vanjaris.  These  followers  do  not  leave  their  homes  and  families 
nor  do  thoy  wear  black  clothes,  but  they  keep  no  imago  in  their 
houses  except  that  of  tho  god  Kriahna  and  do  not  eat  animal  food  or 
drinkliquor.  Richfollowers  occasionally  ask  as  many  as  400  Mdnbbava 
to  stay  at  their  village  for  as  long  as  four  months  feeding  them  all 
the  while. 

Every  year  two  K^nph^tes  come  to  Ndsik  from  Devlali.  They  play 
on  a  fiddle  and  sing  songs  of  king  Gopichand  who  became  an  ascetic. 
They  are  foIlowei*8  of  Gorakh  Machhindar.  When  they  visit  Naaik 
they  levy  §'/.  {\  anna)  from  every  house,  the  people  believing  that  if 
they  fail  tf»  give  tho  money  they  will  be  plagued  with  cow-ticks  or 
tjorhids.  They  wear  a  black  turban  and  a  loincloth  and  wrap  round 
the  waist  a  piece  of  cloth  about  four  cubits  long.  They  tie  round  the 
waist  a  rope  of  black  hair  of  any  animal. 

Once  or  twice  a  year  two  or  three  Nanakshdis  or  Sikh  ascetics 
visit  Nasik.  They  are  dark  strongly  made  men.  Each  of  them 
carries  two  sticks  a  foot  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long  which  he  strikes 
against  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  sings  and  begs.     His  sup- 

{orters  are  almost  all  shopkeepers  from  whom  he  levies  %d.  {\  anna) 
i  the  money  is  not  given  he  cuts  his  brow  with  a  knife  and  sprinkles 
the  blood  on  the  shopkeeper's  wares,  or  he  strips  himself  naked^  or 
begins  to  burn  a  cloth  in  front  of  the  shop.     They  wear  no  hair  on 
the  head. 

Sharlihangis  live  in  burning  or  burying  grounds.  They  are  very 
unclean,  using  fuel  from  the  funeral  pile,  carrying  a  human  skull 
as  a  begging-bowl,  and  eating  their  own  excrement  in  front  of  any 
shop  whose  owner  fails  to  give  them  grain  or  money.  They  are  £aat 
disappearing. 

Under  the  shade  of  ihopipal  tree  near  the  holy  Ramkund  there  are 
about  twenty  ascetics  who  are  divided  into  two  groups.  Thoy  bathe 
in  the  river  in  the  morning.  Some  of  them  rub  their  bodies  with 
ashes,  tie  an  inch  thick  coir-rope  round  the  waist,  and  wear  no 
clothes  except  a  loincloth  of  cotton  or  coir.  Some  wander  in  the 
town  and  bog.  During  the  hot  weather  at  midday,  one  or  two  of 
these,  who  are  the  leading  men  or  maliants,  sit  for  the  five-fire 
lost  OT  panchdgni  sddhan  with  fires  burning  on  all  four  sides  of 
,  the  sun  overhead  being  the  fifth  fire.  In  this  position  they 
remain  for  one  or  two  honr^.  Another  form  of  the  five-fire  sacrifice 
is  to  light  five  fires,  four  side-fires  and  one  in  the  middle  and  hang 
head  down  from  a  branch  over  the  central  fire.  The  feet  are  tied  by 
a  coir  ropeandas  the  fire  grows  stronger  or  weaker  the  victim  is  raised 
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or  lowered.  They  remain  in  this  posture  for  one  or  two  hotirs.  X 
few  shave  bat  most  of  them  never  cut  the  hair  of  the  head.  Home 
wear  beards  while  others  shave  the  chin.  One  or  two  liold  theJr 
arms  raised  over  the  head,  never  paring  the  nails.     Ofth  ica 

some  are  Gosavis,  and  others  Bairdgis.     A  group  of  .  of 

this  sort  live  near  Rdmeshvar's  temple.  Some  of  them  worship  » 
number  of  brass  and  copper  idols  in  a  wooden  shrine  or  devharOi 
and  in  the  evening  burn  lamps  befora  it,  sing  songa  and  clash 
cymbals.     They  drink  hhdng  and  smoke  gdnja  in  the  evening. 

In  1872,  during  the  last  simhasth  or  passage  of  the  sun  into  thfl 
sign  of  the  Lion,  a  large  number  of  ascetics  of  this  class  were  seated 
along  the  Godavari  and  in  a  suddou  flood  about  150  of  thoni  were 
carried  away. 

The  1881  census  returns  show  370D  habitations,  1123  of  them 
houses  of  a  superior  and  2586  of  an  inferior  class.  Of  the  whole 
number  about  200  are  temples  mosques  and  rest-houses.* 

The  houses  are  chiefly  upper-storied  and  many  of  them  have  stone 
foundations  with  brick  or  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs.  In  the  poorest 
parts  the  roofs  are  generally  covered  with  dark  flat  tiles ;  in  houses 
of  the  better  class  the  pot  tile  is  used.  In  the  newer  portion  of 
the  town,  especially  in  the  Aditvdr  and  Pul  suburbs,  are  the  honsn 
of  the  Maratha  gentry  including  the  old  and  now  palaces  of  the 
Poshwa  now  used  as  public  oflices.  Most  of  these  houses  present  a 
dead  wall  to  the  street  and  are  built  on  a  well-raised  -^  ^  ntli 

three  or  four  feet  high  approached  by  steps.     Inside  1 1  .jso 

a  paved  courtyard  open  to  the  sky  and  admitting  light  and  air  to 
all  parts  of  the  building.  An  open  corridor  usually  mns  roand 
the  quadiunglo  on  the  ground-floor  which  is  generally  used  as 
servants'  quarters,  part  of  it  being  sometimes  walled  off  as  » 
stable.  On  the  upper  floor  the  sleeping  and  living  rooms  open 
into  the  corridor  which  looks  into  the  quadrangle. 

A  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  Nasik  houses  is  the  considerable 
number,  about  twenty-seven  iu  aU,  which  have  richly  carved  wooden 
fronts.  These  carved  fronts  belong  to  two  styles,  the  Hindu  locally 
known  as  Gujarat  work,  and  the  Musalmdn  locally  known  as 
Delhi  work.  The  Gujardt  style  is  richer  and  more  picturosquo  with 
massive  square  pillars  with  horizontal  and  vertical  brackets  deeply  cut- 
in  double  lotus-head  and  chain  festoons,  and  balcony  fronts  witk 
panels  carved  in  broad  bolts  of  flowing  leaf  and  creeper  tracery.  Tho 
Delhi  style  is  more  minute  and  delicate.  The  pillars  aro  rounded 
and  slightly  fluted  in  what  is  known  as  the  surul  or  cyjiresa 
pattern.  Instead  of  by  brackets  the  upper  parts  aro  supported  on 
rounded  arches  with  waving  edges  in  the  preyer-niche  or  mimbdr 
fashion  ;  the  carving  in  the  balcony  fronts  is  minutor  but  shallowerj 
and  the  flower  patterns  are  in  stiff  geometric  squares  and   five- 
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1  The  1872  censna  rettirns  ahow  181  more  hft>)itntionH,  aud  1305  (24?8  -" 
in  1891)  more   housoa  of  ihu    hotter  cloas   thnu  the  1881   rutomg.     M.i 
huta  ftro  believed  to  have  BwoUen  the  total  ot*  habitations  in  1872,  an; 
number  of  Biiperior  houaea  iu  1881  is  due  to  the  rniging  of  the  atanilard.     Dunug  tiia 
oixic  yesun  bctwceu  the  two  eaumerations  several  large  aud  roouiy  huoses  weru  Lmiit.  ' 
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cornered  figures  of tener  tlian  in  flowing  scrolls.  Some  of  the  Hindu 
creeper  panels  have  a  marked  likeness  to  traceries  as  old  as  the  second 
century  before  Christ  in  the  Pandu  caves  five  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  city.  But  the  quaint  double  lotus-head  and  chain  festoons  are 
more  modern.  According  to  the  local  authoritiea  many  of  them  were 
carved  as  late  as  the  famine  of  1802  which  is  still  remembered  as  the 
time  when  grain  sold  at  a  shilling  the  pound  (1  sker  the  rupee).  The 
Musalman  style  of  wood-carving  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Devrao  Mahddey  Hingno,  a  North-Indian  Brdhman  who  was  family 
priest  to  Peshwa  Billdji  Bdjirdo  about  a.d.  1750^  but  sorao  of  the 
Musalmdn  carvings  are  probably  as  old  as  the  Moghal  governors 
(1C20-1750).  Hingne's  mansion  orvtUla,  though  the  fiuest  part  is  said 
to  have  been  destroyed,  is  still  the  most  beautiful  building  in  Nasik, 
tho  private  court  being  carved  in  the  Hindu  and  the  public  court 
iu  tho  Musalman  style.  According  to  local  accounts  the  Musalm/m 
parts  were  carved  by  workmen  whom  Devrao  Mahddev  and  Bdpuji 
Mahddev  Hingne  brouglit  with  them  from  Delhi. 

Besides  a  few  carved  house-fronts  which  are  worthy  of  note 
in  Son4r  Ali  and  in  old  Tdmbat  Ali  there  are  six  chief  specimens 
of  wood-carving  in  Nasik.  These  carved  houses  may  be  most 
conveniently  seen  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Ramji  Kdsdr'a 
iu  Parasudth  lane  opposite  Pdrasndth's  temple;  (2)  Hingne's 
vdda  in  Bhadrakdli  lane  in  Mhasrul  ward ;  (3)  Balaji  Thakur'a 
at  the  Cross  or  Tiuudha  on  the  west  side  of  tho  Delhi  gate 
road ;  (4)  Mahddev  Shet  Sondr's  on  the  left  or  north  side  of  Ndv 
gate  road  about  100  yards  north-east  of  the  Tiundba  Cross ;  (5) 
Mahddev  Thakui^'s  in  the  Dingar  Ali  road  about  100  yards  south  of 
Tiuudha;  and  (6)  Shripat  Thdkur's  in  Budhvdr  Peth  about  200 
yards  east  of  Mahadev  Thakur's.  Rdmji  Kdsar's  also  called  Hingne's 
Diwriu's  house  can  be  reached  either  by  going  straight  to  Pdraandth's 
temple  from  the  Trimbak  gate/  or,  after  visiting  the  western  suburbs 
and  Panchvati,  in  returning  from  the  Collector's  office  by  tho 
Pdrasndth  lane.  Opposite  Pdrasndth's  temple  near  the  north  foot  of 
Mhasrul  hill,  on  the  west  of  the  Pdrasndth  road,  is  Rdmji  Ganoba 
KasHX*'8  house.  It  is  said  to  havo  been  built  by  Hingne's  agent 
or  diwdn.  About  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  a  rich  balcony  runs 
along  tho  front  of  the  house.  It  is  divided  into  five  panels  each 
with  an  upper,  a  central,  and  a  double  lower  belt  of  tracery  in  tho 
large  flowing  Hindu  creeper  pattern.  The  designs  are  the  samo 
as  the  designs  in  the  front  of  the  chief  balcony  of  the  inner  court 
of  Hingne's  mansion.  Above  tho  balcony  five  pillars,  cut  in  the 
cypress-tree  style,  support  five  rounded  arches  with  waving  edges 
in  the  mimbdr  or  praying-niche  pattern.  Above  is  a  deep  eave. 
On  the  north  face  the  wood  work  is  carved  in  the  form  of  a  large 
tree.  About  fifty  yards  to  the  north,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  road, 
is  the  west  face  of  the  great  Hiugno  mansion,  with  capitals, 
brackets,  and  overhanging  upper  storey  richly  carved  in  the  Hindu 
double  lotus  and  chain  style. 
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I  Pilrasndtb  lane  ia  also  known  as  Haodivila's  Uae  and  ae  Hingne'a  lano. 
nurth  end  of  it  ia  called  Tadoba's  laae. 
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vertical  brackets,  still  a  mass  of  rich  carving,  pass  outwards  and      Chapter  % 

upwards  oighteon  inches  further,  till  they  support  the  overhauging  places  ofYnt 

balcony.     This  balcony  has  along  each  of  its  four  fronts  three  belts  ^ 

of  tracery,  a  central  belt  about  a  foot  broad  separated  horizontally 

by  narrow  bands  of  plain  wood-work  from  an  upper  and  a  lower 

belt  of  carving  each  about  six  inches  broad.     Each  of  the  four 

fronts  is  divided  into  threo  panels  by  carved  outstanding  blocks  of 

timber  that  prolong  the  lines  of  the  lower  bitickets  to  the  top  of  the 

balcony.     The  three  scrolls  that  run  round  the  four  fronta  are  of 

the  most  delicate  tracery  in  fi'ee  flowing  leaf  and  creeper  designs, 

the  central  panel  of  the  central  scroll  differing  in  each  face  from 

the  side  panels.     Along  the  upper  edge  of  the  balcony  runs  a  plain 

railing  about  six  inches  high.     The  walls  of  the  upper  storey  are 

lined  with  plain  planking  and  fall  back  about  five  feet  from  the  line 

of  the  balcony.     As  in  the  under-storey  each  front  is  divided  by  a 

row  of    five  pillars  lighter  than  those  below  and  rounded,  with 

capitals  of  three  tiers  of  lotus  leaves  over  which  are  shieldlike 

corner  ornaments  and  square  leaf  capitals.  From  each  capital  carved 

brackets  stand  out  on  all  four  sides.     All  round  this  balcony,  which 

is  about  four  feet  deep  and  is  much  plainer  than  the  lower  balcony, 

run  two  rows  of  small  open  pillars   about  six  inches  high  separated 

by  horizontal  bauds  of  plain  wood. 

From  this  inner  or  private  courtyard  a  door  to  the  left  leads  into 
a  small  open  garden  plot  with  bushes  and  creeper  arches  and  a 
chamber  at  either  end.  The  south  front  of  the  north  chamber  opens 
on  the  garden  plot  with  a  row  of  rounded  fluted  pillars  and  waving- 
edgcd  arches  in  the  Musalman  cypress  and  prayer-nicho  style.  A 
path  leads  across  the  centre  of  the  garden  to  the  south  chamber 
which  is  raised  on  a  three  feet  high  stone  plinth  with  two 
horiKoutal  bands  of  simple  carving  along  its  north  face.  At  either 
side  of  the  north  front  of  the  room  is  an  entrance  door  with  double 
rounded  cypress-pillars  and  much  small  leaf  and  flower  ctirving. 
In  the  centre  six  feet  apart  four  wooden  pillars  on  carved  stone 
bases  support  the  roof  on  waving-edged  arches.  In  each  of  the 
inner  corners  is  a  small  chamber  with  a  deep  handsome  cornice  and 
an  upper  storey  with  a  plain  oblong  window  surrounded  by 
bands  of  tracery.  These  upper  rooms  open  inwards  with  two 
cypress- pi  liars  and  pilasters  supporting  three  waving  arches.  The 
lowor  storey  had  a  plain  central  door  and  side-windows.  In  front 
of  the  main  room  over  the  right  entrance  is  a  balcony  beautifully 
carved  in  the  cypress-pillar  and  prayer-niche  stylo.  The  face  of  the 
balcony  is  carved  in  four  bands  of  tracery  each  band  about  nine 
inches  broad.  Below  the  balcony  a  four  feet  broad  eave  hangs  out 
from  the  roof,  its  nnder-face  carved  into  squares  in  each  of  which  is  a 
conventional  flower.  Except  the  west  balcony  aud  a  few  feet  of  the 
western  eave  the  whole  of  this  rich  frontage  has  disappeared. 

From  Hingne's  mansion  Bhadrakdli  lane  leads  east  about  fifty 
yards  to  Bbadrakali's  shrine,  and  from  that  about  a  hundred 
yards  further  to  the  Cross  or  Tiuudha.  To  the  left  of  the  Cross 
in  the  west  corner  of  the  Delhi  Gate  road  is  Baldji  Th^kur's 
mansion,  cue  of  the  handsomest  house-fronts  in  N&sik.    It  is  built  on 
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a  stone  plinth  abont  three  feet  high.  The  lower  storey  is  a 
line  of  shop  fronts  diTidod  by  five  pillars  and  two  pilasb 
plain  square  shafts  and  richly  carved  capitals.  The  over 
upper  storey  is  supported  on  brackets  about  four  feet  long  ani 
feet  deep  covered  with  double  lotus-heads  and  chain  festoons, 
front  of  the  upper  storey  is  also  richly  carved.  It  is  supporti 
a  row  of  nine  fluted  pillars  in  the  cypress  style  with  lotus  fl 
capitals  which  on  each  side  and  in  front  support  brackets  carvi 
the  chain  and  double  lotus-head  pattern.  The  cluster  of  ; 
brackets  at  the  ends  of  the  front  form  very  rich  b. 
fiuishea  From  the  Tiundha  or  Cross  at  Billaii  ThAkiir's  ho 
a  hundred  yards  along  the  NAv  gate  rctful  lead  on  the 
MahAdov  SonAr's  which  has  the  merit  of  differing  from,  perhapc 
being  more  elegant  and  delicate  than,  the  other  carved  honse-fra 
It  stands  on  a  rough  plinth  abont  four  feet  high.  The  front  of 
lower  storey  is  of  plain  boarding  divided  by  four  flat  pillars  and  ^ 
pilasters.  These  pillars  and  pilasters  are  almost  flush  with 
Doarding  and  except  a  small  capital  are  without  ornament.  Betw 
each  pair  of  pillars  is  an  arched  doorway  with  waving  outline  t 
over  each  doorway  is  a  short  band  of  rich  tracery.  From  the  cap 
of  each  pillar  an  upright  bracket  supports  the  upper  storey  wh 
overhangs  about  two  feet  and  rises  about  seven  feet  high.  ' 
whole  face  of  the  upper  storey  is  covered  with  vertical  bands 
most  delicate  tracery.  Flat  pillars  divide  it  into  five  compartma 
each  with  an  arched  window  and  a  slightly  projecting  balcony. 

Returning  to  the  Tiundha  Cross  and  passing  south  about  1 50  yw 
up  the  Dingar  Ali  road,  on  the  right  or  west,  is  Mahddev  Thdkt 
>vith  a  handsome  balcony  and  brEickets  carved  in  tho  lotus  s 
chain  and  peacock  style.  From  Mahiidev  ThSkur's  a  windi 
lane  to  the  east  and  south-east  leads  about  200  yards  to  Shri 
Thflkur's  in  Budhvdr  Peth.  This  has  a  double  balcony  c 
pillars  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  veranda  supporting  a  wooden  aha 
The  carving  is  in  the  Hindu  or  Qujardb  style.  It  is  much  li 
that  in  the  private  or  inner  court  of  Hingne's  mansion  exo< 
that  there  is  a  group  of  animals  in  the  centre  of  each  panel  a 
that  the  under-face  of  the  lower  balcony  is  carved  into  sqaarea  « 
other  geometric  patterns.  Besides  these  houses  there  are  sol 
good  specimens  of  the  Gujardt  double-lotus  carving  in  the  S 
Peth  and  TAmbat  Ali  wards.* 

There  are  estimated  to  be  twenty-seven  milea  of  thoroc 
within  TOunicipallimits  of  which  about  nine  are  metalled  and  n_ 
the  rest  is  roughly  paved.   Besides  the  east  Bombay- Agra  road 
skirts  it  on  the  south  and  oast,  and  the  Navapnra  road  which  ps 


1  The  following  rletaila  of  carved  houses  have  been  prepared  from  the  mnnlc 
records.     There  are  twenty-seven  honaes  in  Ndaik   with  a  good  deal  of  c.i       ' 
work.    All  are  in  the  Ka.ibn  division  of  the  city.   Six  of  them  (imuiicipttl  c 

4(J8,  469.  47.'j,  477,  and  479)  are  jn  Plraanilth's  lane  ;   five  (1170,  latJi,  lijl..^ , 

1570)  in  Kdzipura  and  T&rahat  Ali ;  three  (537,  5.19,  and  640)  in  MhaJirulTuk  ;  thi 
(922,  160(1,  and  1601)  in  Budhvir  Peth  ;  two  each  (53  and  301.  587  and  688,  Ij95 
701,  and  7]2aiid  7(>2)  in  Sotnv&r  Peth,  Oka's  KMsheii,«nd  N&v  DarvAja'aad  onei 
(327  and  564)  in  Tiundhft  and  Dingar  Ali. 
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long  its  9ontli-west  limits,  the  cbief  roads  in  the  Kasba  or  Town  Chapter 
roper  may  bo  brought  under  three  groups.  The  first  group  includes  pincegoflnt 
le  roads  in  the  southern  jmrt  of  the  town.  Of  these  there  are  tho 
*injdri  road  which  passes  east  from  the  Trimbak  gate  up  the  steep 
*injiiri  ghdt  across  to  the  Kazipura  gate  road ;  the  Burud  Ali  road 
the  Bonth-west  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Station  road; 
^o  roads  which,  from  tho  Kdzipura  gate  and  from  near  the  Bhagar 
ite  in  the  south,  run  north  to  the  high  land  in  the  centre  of  the 
)wn.  The  second  group  consists  of  one  main  road  and  its  side  lanes, 
?hich,  starting  from  the  Trimbak  gate,  turns  to  the  left,  and  keeping 
the  west  of  Mhasrul  Hill,  first  under  the  name  of  Parasnath's  lane 
td  further  on  under  the  name  of  Tadoba's  road,  passes  north  to 
ie  now  Peshwa's  palace  or  Collector's  office.  Tho  third  or  main 
)up  of  roads  ceutres  at  the  Tiundha  or  CiX)S9.  This  includes  the 
ladhali  lane  which  passes  south-east  up  Ganesh  hill  to  the  south- 
ist  quarter  of  the  towu  ;  Diiigar  Ali  road  passing  south  up  Dingar 
L,li  hill  to  old  Tjimbat  Ali ;  Bhadrakiili  lane  passing  west  by  the 
)badrak.lli  temple  and  Hingne's  mansion  to  the  Pdrasnath  road; 
he  Delhi  gate  road,  on  the  same  line  as  tho  Dingar  Ali  road,  passing 
^orth  to  the  Delhi  gate ;  and  the  Ndv  gate  road  passing  east  to  the 
TAv  gate.  Most  of  the  streets  and  lanes  are  paved  with  large 
)ugh  stones  to  prevent  the  surface  being  swept  away  by  the  torrents 
^hich  pour  down  tho  hills  during  the  rainy  season.  Many  of  them 
po  extreuiely  narrow  and  winding  and  iu  the  hilly  parts  are  too 
beep  for  wheels.  In  tho  Maratha  suburb  or  Pura  one  main  road 
basses  up  the  middle  of  NavApura  and  leaves  the  town  by  the 
ilalhdr  gate  in  the  north-west.  Several  narrow  roads  partly  paved 
and  partly  metalled  wind  through  Panchvati. 

Though  it   was  never  a  walled  town   several  of  tho  entrances  to 

r^ik  wore  adorned  by  gateways  or  entrance  arches.     So  far  as  local 

iformation  goes  none  of  these  gates  are  older  than  tho  Masalmdns. 

Panchvati  or  old  Ndsik  has  one  gate  to  the  north-east ;  it  is  called 

10  Bhad.-ik  Gate,  and  is  now  in  ruins.     The  present  gate  is  said  not 

be  older  than  the  Peshwa's  time.     The   Old   Town  or   Knsba 

jcluding  Kazipura  or  the  south  division  had  eight  gates :  DarbAr  Grat« 

tho  east,  Bhagur  in  the  south-east,  KAzipura  in  the  south,  Trimbak 

tho  west,  Delhi  in  the  north-east,  and  Na,v,  Ashi*a,  and  Ketki  in  the 

ist.     The  Darb6r  Gate  was  in  the  oast  near  the  east  Bombay- Agra 

)ad  at  tho  cast  end  of  the  road  that  runs  down  the  hollow  between  the 

Old  and  New  Forts.     Of  the  Darbiir  gate  which  was  built  by  the 

Musalmdns  no  trace  remains.   About  3U0  yards  south-west  of  the  site 

of  fhe  Darbjtr  gate,  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  city,  is  Bhagur 

,  a  plain  square-topped  brick  gateway  in  fair  repair.     This  is 

^        ably  a  Musalrnan  gateway.     It  gets  its  name  because  it  is  oa 

tho  road  to  Bhagur  village  close  to  which  is  the  DevUili  cantonment. 

About  20U  yards  to  the  west  is  the  Kazipura  Gate,  in  fair  repair  plain 

and  square-topped.     It  is  a  Musalinan  gate  and   was  built  by  Syed 

^'   'i  iinmad  Hasan,  who  came  from  Delhi  about  a.d.  1067  and  founded 

\azipura  quarter  and  established  tho  Kazi  Saheb'a  family  which 

i  I  one  of  the  two  leading  Musalrnan  families  in  NAsik.  In  tho  west 

I '^  town  about  500  yards  north-west  of  the  Kazipura  Gate  is   the 

'IVimbak  Gate.    It  is  in  good  repair  and  is  said  to  have  been  pat  in 
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[No  Ljuartors  of  tho  town  aro  sefc  aside  for  the  use  of  certain  classes 

traders  or  cmftbmen,  bat  in  some  eases  men  of  the  same  craft 

collected  in  one  part  of  the  town.     Before  the  MardthAs  (1760), 

len  the  Moghal  j^overnor  liveil  in  the  New  Fort,  many  shops  were 

>necl  in  its  noifi^hbonrhood  in  Kazipuni  and  in  the  Urdu  Bazar.    lu 

time  of  the  i'eshwa,  the  chief  place  of  business  was  the  Tiundha 

►Gross,  whore  was  the  liead-quartera  of  the  Brdhmau  agent  Dhondo 

(fthiidev.     Uuder  the   Hrltish,   the  Pnl  or  liridgo,  called  after  a 

rathi  culvert  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  Collector's  office, 

become  the  chief  place  of  business.     The  shops  which  line  both 

lea  of  the  road  are  iu  covered  verandas  or  yadvis,  projectiog'  from 

Bides  of  the  houaes  and    encased  with  planks  which    tit  into 

skots  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  are  grooved  at  the  sides.     The 

iks  or   shutters   are   put   up    at   night    and   cannot  be   taken 

Iwn  except  by  removing  the  central  phiuk  which  is  fastened  by  a 

Hock.     Cloth  of  all  kinds  is  sold  iu  the  Pal  by  Gujardti,  M4rw6ri, 

^impi,  and  BrAhumn  shopkeepers.     Besides   cluth-shops,  there  are 

)p8  of    bankers,  coppersmiths,  sweetmeat-makers,  dyers,  grocers, 

tfi-makers,  pei-fnmers,  and  haberdashers.     K^ztpura  and  Tiundha, 

ich  were   formerly  the  chief  places  of  business,  have  lost  their 

jrtttuce.     In  Kfizipura   are  ten  or  twelve  shops  belonging  to 
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ifc  of  the  sellers,  are  sold  by  Catcb  Mosalmitus  who  come  from       Chapter  X 

Aditv^r  Petb.     In  harvest  time  grain  and  pulse  worth  £800  to  pioceRoTlnti 

1000   (Rs.  8000- Rs.  10,000)  and   molasses   worth  £100    to  £loO 

ts.  1000  -  Rs.  loOO)  are  sold  every   market  day.     The  cloth-sellers 

Shiinpis,  either  belonging  to  Ndsik  or  to  the  surrounding  villages. 

ley  have  from  fifty  to  sixty  shops,  and,  besides  coarse  cloth,  sell 

idy  made  clotheR.    The  buyers  belong  to  the  town  or  are  outsiders ; 

ime  are  retail  sellers  but  most  are  consumers. 

Besides  these  half-weekly  markets,  which  are  attended  by  500  to 
00  persons,  daily  markets  are  held  in  several  parts  of  the  town. 

market  for  vegetables,  clarified  butter,  sugar,  and  spices 
held  dftily  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  river  to  the  north  of  Ndru- 

nkar's  temple.  It  is  open  from  eight  to  eleven  in  the  morning 
(d  IS  attended  by  700  to   1 000  people  of  all    castes.     Most  of  the 

etables  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  within  a  radius  of  eight 

es.  The  chief  sellers  are  Kiichis,  Pahadis,  Mardthds,  and  M.i^lis. 
lis  riverside  market  is  held  only  during  the  eight  fair-weather 
)nths.  During  the  rainy  season  it  was  formerly  held  near  the 
sllector'a  office  but  during  the  last  four  years  it  has  been  moved  a 
tie  west.  During  the  rains  a  vegetable  grain  and  spice  market  is 
jlily  held  in  Hingne's  Bakhul  or  Open  in  A'ditvdr  Peth  from  seven 
eleven  iu  the  morning.     About  a  hundred  sellers  attend,  of  the 

le  classes  aa  those  who  attend  the  river  market.  Buyers  come 
)m  all  parts  of  the  town.  Another  dnily  vegetable  market  is 
Id  all  the  year  round  in  the  south  of  the  town  in  Bankar  Ali  in 
mt  of  (lodaji  Pdtil's  house  from  half  past  six  to  half-past  seven 
the  morning.  Nothing  is  sold  but  vegetables.  The  sellers  are 
or  market  gardeners ;  the  buyers  are  the  people  of  the 
Hghbourhood  and  some  Kdchis  and  Pdluldis  who  buy  wholesale  to 
ll  retail. 
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VAoia  who  sell  groceries  spices  and  otlier  articles  of  daily  ase. 
the   evfuing   vpgetablps   are  sold  at  the  roaUsido  in  front  ^'^ 
Ch6vdi  near  Kazipura  Gate  by  Mdli  and  PahAdi  women.     \< 
the  Ch^vdi  is  the  fish  market  where  Bhoi  and  Dhivfir  fisli 
river  fish  and  cruhs,  and  MusahnAn  women   sell  dry  fair- 
In  the  Tiiiudha  there  are  about  five  VAuis'  shops.     V>- 
and  near  the  jail  ia  the  Aditvar  Peth,  a  new  market   ^ 
or  twelve  cloth-sellers'  and  about  thirty  Ciitch  Musalnmn  wli 
and  retail  shoj>s.     Cutch  Vdnis  who  import  large  quantities  tf 
groceries  and  spices  have  settled  here  during  the  last  ton 
Near    the  Trirnbnk  gate  in   the   old  toivn   are   about  t" 
VAni   shops  where  grain,  pulse,  clarified   butter,  oil,   gro     . 
spices  are  sold.     Vegetables  are  also  sold  in  the  afternoon-     i' 
in     these     markets  largo    purchases    of    rice    are     made    r 
Konkanipura,  of  pulse  in  the  Kalalpura,  and    of  brass   and   ■ 
vessels  in  the  old  Tilmbat  Ali  near  the  Trimbak  gate  and 
new  T^mbat  Ali  outside  the  Malhitr  gate.     Close  behind  I ' 
Mahftdev's  fountain  the  municipality  has  lately   (1882)    npeuea  i 
mutton  market  with  twenty  stalls,  of  which  twelve  are  occupied.  The 
average  weekly   consumption  is  twenty-eight  sheep  and   ' 
A  beef  market  with  six  stalls,  all  of  which  are  occupied,    i 
been  opened  in  the  Mhars'  quarter.    The  average  weeldy  consumptiaa 
is  twenty-eight  cows. 

Nasik  is  throughout  the  year  the  seat  of  a  Joint  Judge  and  ci»fl 
surgeon,  and  during  the  rains  of  the  Collector,  the   assiatn- 
deputy  collectors,  the  police  superintendent,  the  district  ©r^. 
and  district  forest  officer.      It    is    also  the  head-quarters  oi  ihe 
chief  revenue  and  police  oflBcers  of  the  NAsik  sub-division,  ""-^  ■"' 
provided  with  a  municipality,  a  jail,  a  civil  hospital,  a  high  ■ 
and  eight  vernacular  schools,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  au*!  v 
travellers'  bungalows. 

The  municipality  was  established  in   1864  and  raised  to  a 
innnicipslity  in  1874.     In  ] 882-83,   besides  a  balance  of    *"^- 
(R8.13,I33),  it  had  an  income  of  £4254  (Rs.  42,540)  or  a  t 
of  about   Zs.  9rf.  (Re.   1-14)    a  head   on   the   population 
municipal  limits,     The  income  is  chiefly  drawn  from  octmi  . 
house-tax, a  sanitary  cess,  and  tolls.    During  the  same  yen- 
the  expenditure  amounted   to  £4253  (Rs.  42,530),  of  ^\  i 
(Rs.  22,720)  were  spent  on  conservancy  and  cleaning,  and  t 
in  repairing  and  lighting  roads,  and  in  other  miscellaneous  . 
The  chief  works  which  have  been  carried  out  since  the  establi^ 
of  the  municipality  are  about  eight  miles  of  made  and  paved  ii-aio, 
two  drains,    a  nightsoil  depot,   mutton  and  beef   markets,  public 
latrines  and  arinaries,  and  seventeen  octroi  stations. 

The  system  of  turning  nightsoil  into  poudrette  has  been  rr-i  ^^ 
with  mnrked  success  in  Naaik.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  a  d 
the  Takli  road  about  one  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  town.     Ai'om 
five  acres  of  land  have  been  bought  by  the  municipality  and  thr«a 
plots,  each  about  thirty  feet  squai-e,  have  been  marked  ofiF.    H 
ashes  of  the  town-sweepings  are  spread  four  or  five  inches  dee 
on  this  the  nightsoil  carte  deposit  their  contents  in  a  heap.     ( 
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!>nr  in  the  morning  five  scavengers,  who  are  told  off  to  this  duty,  with 
le  native  spade  or  pdvda  begin  to  mix  the  ashes  with  the  nightsoil. 
'hia  process  is  continued  until  the  ashea  and  the  nightsoil  are 
»r>roughly  mixed  when  the  compost  is  evenly  3preatl  over  ibo  ground 
30ut  three  inclies  deep  and  is  left  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  three  days, 
is  then  taken  and  thrown  on  a  heap  close  by.  In  the  dry 
»ason  a  daily  supply  of  fresh  ashes  is  not  wanted,  as  the  compost  of 
nightsoil  and  ashes  can  be  used  several  times  over.  Tliia  is  done  to 
enable  a  store  of  ashes  to  be  collected  against  the  rainy  season  when 
the  mixing  is  carried  on  under  a  shed.  The  shed  which  is  loO  feet 
long  by  thirty  broad,  is  open  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  side  being 
enclosed  to  fonn  a  store-room  for  the  ashes.  During  the  rains,  after 
it  is  mixed,  the  poudretto  is  thrown  on  a  heap  and  is  not  again  used. 
The  mixing  takes  about  five  hours  and  is  generally  finished  by  nine. 
The  town  sweepings  are  daily  gathered  in  a  heap  which  when  large 
enough  is  set  on  fire  and  left  to  suioul Jer  to  ashes.  Before  they  are 
used  for  pondrotte,  the  ashes  are  sifted  through  a  sieve  and  broken 
tilea  and  stones  are  picked  out.  The  rainy-weather  pondrette  can 
be  used  for  manure  after  three  days' exposure,  but  it  is  much  leas 
valuable  than  the  fair-weather  poudrette  which  has  been  repeatedly 
mi.xod  with  fresh  nightsoil.  It  is  bought  by  cnltivators  at  6d.  {i  ana.) 
a  cart.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner, 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  nightsoil  is  the  best  snited  to  an  Indian 
town.  The  nightsoil  is  dried  before  it  becomes  offensive,  no  risk  and 
little  unpleasantness  attend  the  mixing,  and  the  poudrette  is 
entirely  free  from  smell. 

ITie  water-snpply  of  Nasik  is  chiefly  from  the  Goddvari,  though 
about  5000  people  use  the  water  of  a  large  fonntain  near  the 
Trimbak  gate.  The  Godavari  water-supply  is  far  from  pure  as  it  is 
taken  fi-om  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  Tdji,  the  pool  of  Sundar-narayan, 
and  even  lower,  where  the  water  is  soiled  by  bathing  and  washing 
clothes,  religious  offerings,  burnt  bones,  town-sweepings,  and  house 
sullago.  It  has  been  proposed  to  throw  a  dam  across  the  Godavari 
atGangapur  six  miles  west  of  Ndsik,but  Mr.  Hewlett  recommends 
that  the  Godavari  should  be  abandoned  as  its  water  is  always  liable 
to  be  impure.  Dr.  Leith  in  1805  and  Mr.  Hewlett  in  18S1  agree  in 
recommending  a  scheme  which  would  bring  water  from  the  Nasardi 
to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  a  purer  source  of  supply  than  the 
Goddvari  as  it  runs  through  an  uninhabited  plain.  This  Ndsardi 
scheme  is  estimated  to  coat  about  £13,000  (Rs.  1,30.000),  an  amount 
which  the  Ndsik  municipality  cannot,  at  present,  afford.  There  is  also 
a  strong  feeling  against  using  any  water  except  from  the  Godilvari. 

The  fountain  near  the  Trimbak  gate,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Dhondo  Mahildev's  hand,  was  made  by  a  Maratha  unbheddr  or 
governor  of  that  name  nighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  Dhondo  also  built 
a  i-eservoir  about  225  feet  from  the  Nasardi  river  near  the  Trimbak 
road  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Nd-;ik.  The  reservoir  was 
originally  paved,  but  it  has  been  long  neglected  and  is  now  choked 
with  earth  and  grass.  An  underground  masonry  water-channel  led 
from  the  reservoir  and  brought  the  water  to  the  fountain.  This 
sonrce  of  water-snpply  is  private  property  and  much  of  it  is  tiaed  for 
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There  are  lu  all  about  sixty  teinpleB  in  Ndaik,  a  nnmber  whicli  has  Chapter 
earned  fur  it  the  name  of  tlnj  BL-iiares  of  Western  India.  Thia  larg©  pucea  of  Int 
iiiinibpr  is  dni.>  to  three  cau'ses,  tlie  lioliness  of  the  GodAvari,  the 
belief  that  Niisik  and  Panchvati  were  for  years  the  scene  of  the 
oxilo  of  Rdm  Sita  and  Lakshman,  and  the  wealth  and  political 
imp<:)rt.anco  of  Nasik  as  the  second  city  in  the  Peshwas'  terht^jrioa. 
Tlio  earliest  mention  of  a  temple  at  Nasik  is  by  iho  Jain  writer 
Jinaprabha.'jnri  who  wrote  about  the  fourteenth  century.  He  notices 
Kuntivihdr,  a  temple  of  Chandraprabhasvami  the  eighth  Tirthankar. 
No  tnue  of  this  temple  remains.  The  next  notice  of  NA«ik 
tem{)les  is,  that  in  1(380  tweut^'-fivo  temples?  at  Njisik  were  dostroyod 
by  the  Deccau  viceroy  of  Auraii^zeb  (1 006-1705).  Among  these  are 
said  to  have  been  temples  of  fc>undur-n{lrayan  and  Umd-muheahvar  in 
the  Aditvdr  Peth  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Godavari,  of  R^raji  and 
Kapdloshvar  in  Panchvati,  and  of  Mnhfllakshmi  ou  the  Old  Fort 
which  the  Musalnians  changed  into  their  Jama  mosque.*  The  only 
vestiges  of  early  Hindu  building  are  Mahiihikshmi's  temple  now 
the  Jdma  mosque,  and  the  door-post  of  the  small  temple  of 
Nilkantheshvar  near  the  Ashra  gate,  which  is  mnch  like  the  door- 
post of  tsomesbvf^r's  near  Gangaf)ur,  six  miles  west  of  Nitsik/^  It  was 
under  the  Peshwa's  rule  (1750 -181 8)  that  almost  all  the  large 
temples  which  now  adorn  Nasik  wore  built.  Most  of  them  were  the 
work  of  their  Nasik  governors  or  Raja  BahAdurs  and  other  sirdars, 
of  wliom  Navu.ihankar,  Ok,  Chaudrachud,  and  Odhekar  are  the  best 
known.  The  mvcs  and  relations  of  many  of  the  Peshwiis,  especially 
Gopikabai  the  mother  of  the  fourth  Petdnva  Madhavrao  (17(30-1772), 
visited  Nflsjk  and  several  of  the  temples  and  shrines  were  built  by 
them.  One  group  of  buildings  is  the  gift  of  the  ludor  princess 
V  lyjibai  (1705-1795)  so  famous  for  her  zeal  as  a  temple-builder, 
•  the  fall  of  the  Peshw^s  (1818)  no  large  temple  has  been  built 
fit  Njisik.  The  only  building  with  any  pretensions  to  architectural 
merit  that  dates  since  the  British  rule  iB  the  Kapurthnla  fount«,in  and 
rest-house  near  Bdldji's  temple  which  was  built  in  1878. 

Most  of  the  Niisik  temples  are  of  stone  nnd  mortar.  The  be!*t  stone 
Las  been  brought  from  the  Rauisej-Bhorgad  hills  about  six  milog 
north  of  Nasik.  Three  temples  have  8[ieciul  architectural  merit, 
Riimji's  in  l*anchvati,  Narushankar's  or  the  Bell  temple  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  near  the  chief  crossing,  and  ISundar-nfir/iyan'a 
in  Aditvftr  Peth.  Of  these  the  largest  and  simplest  is  Ramji'a 
and  the  most  richly  sculptured  is  NArushankar's;  Sundar-ndrayan'a 
comes  between  the  two  others  both  as  regards  size  and  ornament. 

Beginning  in  the  north,  in  Aditvjir  Peth  in  New  Nd-sik  where  the  SuHutar-ndr 
river  takes  its  first  bend  to  the  south,  on  rising  ground  on  the  right 
or  west  bank  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  river-bod,  is  the 
temple  of  Snudar-ndrayan.  It  faces  east  and  measures  abont 
eighly  foet  sipifire  .standing  on  a  stone  plinth  about  three  feet  high. 
On  the  east  north  and  sorith  it  is  entered  by  flights  of  steps 
each  with  a  richly  carved  and  domed  portico  with  front  and  aide 
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arches  in  the  waving-edged  style  locally  knoTm  as  tl 
Musalmri.n  praycr-nicho.     To  the  west  or  sbrine  end   i:.    . 
the  temple  is  rounded.     Over  the  ceulre  of  the  building  is  a  l»r 
dome  nnd   behind  the  dome  is  a  handsome  spire.     The  whole 
beautifidly  dressed  stone  and  is  hif^lily  ornamented,  esjieci 
main  or  eastern   door  which  is  richly   curved  ivith  fignres,  cl 
bells,  and  tracery.    In  1 84JS  the  central  dome  was  struck  by  lijrhl 
It  waa  restored  in  1858,  but  some  broken  oruamentjst  on  the  nor 
and  west  show  traces  of  the  daniage.     In  the  shriue  anp  tlxree  bl« 
Btone  images,  a  three-feet  high  N^ruyan  in  the  middle  and  a  small 
Lakshmi  on  either  side.     Though  they  are  about  fifty  feet  from 
outer  wall  and  are  separated  from  it  by  three  gates,  iho  building] 
BO  arranged  that  at  ^  u  the  2i>th  or  21st  of   March  the 

rays    full   at    Ndray;.  The  lamp  which  burns  at  tlie 

is  said  to  be  visible  from  thr  gate  of  the  Kapaleshvar  temple' 
18  about  1000  yards   otf  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.     The  ti 
charges  are  met  and  a  large  number  of  Hrdhmans  are  fed  on  Kiirii 
shuddha  Itth  (November-December)  from  a  Government 
£82  3«.  (lis.  82 U).     From  the  east  or  main  entrance  a  dij 
sixty-eight  dressed  stone  step-i?  leads  to  the  river.    Once  a  ye»r< 
the  Kdrtik  (November-December)  full-moon  the  steps  and  the 
are  brilliantly  lighted.     Over  the  east  doorway,  a  marble  tablet 
a  DovanAgari  iuscription  in  seven  lines  of  smalt  letters,  stat 
the  temple  was  built  by  Gangitdhar  Yashvant  Chandruchud  in 
The  cost  of  the  temple  and  tJight  of  steps  is  said  to  hjive  been  a) 
£100,000  (Rs.  10,00,000).     On  the  spot  where  the    temple   8t 
there  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  Hindu  temple  which  waa  de 
by  the  MnsalmAns  and  the  site  made  a  burying-giound- 
overthrow  of  Musalmdn  rule  probably  about    1750   Peshwa 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  graveyard,  cleared  the  ground  of 
bones,  and  sanctitied  the  spot  on  which  the  present  temple  vras  hts 

On  the  river  bank  a  few  yards  north  of  the  flight  of  steps  wbi« 
lead  to  Sundar-ndrdyan's  temple,  is  a  shrine  of  Ganpati,  ni 
to  the  south  a  Bairdgi's  monastery  or  tna/A,  Near  the  uionasM 
is  a  pool  called  the  JJadrika  Siwgam  into  which,  ncd  '  t( 
local  story,  Hemadpant,  the  temple-building raini-sterrl 
the  fifth  Devgiri  Yadav  ruler  (1271  -1309)  threw  the  pliilu»o| 
stone  which  he  had  brought  frc>m  Ceylon.  Search  whs  inadt 
one  link  of  an  iron  chain  with  which  the  pool  was  dmgg»^d 
turned  to  gold.  The  pool  was  drained  dry,  but  the  stoue 
disappeared. 

In  the  bed  of  the  river,  close  below  the  Sundar-ndriiyan  sttii 
the  next  flight  of  stops  are  known  as  Ojlia's  steps.  They  we 
built  in  18«I8  at  a  cost  of  about  £200  (Rs.  200t»).  On  the  Lij 
bank  at  the  top  of  Ojha's  steps,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  temple 
Dattatraya  and  a  monasteiy  of  Haghundth  Bhatji  who  about  sovent 
five  years  ago  was  famous  for  his  power  of  curing  diseases  ai 
controlling  the  elements.  To  the  south  is  a  temple  of  Shiv  wki« 
was  built  in  1820  by  Balnjinant  Natu  at  a  cost  of  £I0( 
(R.s.  1 0,000).  The  front  hall  or  sablidmandap,  and  rest-house  clo»«e 
according  to  an  inscription  on  the  cast  face  of  tibe  outer  wall,  wi 
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bnilt  in  1845  (Shak  1767)  by  Narilyaiirdo  Yamaji  Potnis.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  £600  (Rs.  6000).  About  fifteen  yards  to  the  south  of 
this  rest-house,  at  the  foot  of  a  pipal  tree,  ia  a  four-armed  Marnti, 
round  which,  iu  the  hope  of  getting  children,  women  are  constantly 
walking  and  hundreds  of  lamps  made  of  wheat-paste  are  burned. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  monasteries  or  maths  and  ascetics' 
tombs  or  sainiulhis. 

About  seventy  yards   south-east   of   Sundar-nardyan's  is  TJmi- 
iheshvar's  temple.     It  faces  east  and  is  surrounded  and  hidden 
a  stone  wall  with  two   small   houses   in  front  which  are  washed 
the  river  when  it  is  in  flood.    Within  the  wall,  in  front  of  the 
(mple^   is  a  largo  wooden   outer  hall  with  a  handsomely   carved 
iling.     In  the  shrine  in  the  west,  with  a  passage  in  front,  ere 
ree  black  marble  images  about  two  feet  high,  Maheshvar  or  Shiv  ia 
middle,  Ganga  on  the  right,   and  Umii   or  Pirvati  on  the  left, 
lese  are  said  to  Lave  been  brought  by  the  Marathas  from  the 
idtak    in  one   of   their    plundering  expeditions.     The  temple 
built   in  1758  at  a  cost  of  about  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000)   by 
rimbakr^   Amriteshvar,    the    uncle    of    M^dhavrio    the  fourth 
)shwa   (1761-1772).     A    yearly  Government   grant   of  £52  14^. 
3.  527)  ia  administered  by  a  committee.     Close   to   the  north   of 
rxua-maheshvar's    temple  are  about    twenty    ascetics'  tombs    or 
BdinAilhig, 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  seventy  yards  south-east  of 
Umd-maheshvar's,  stands  Nil  lean  theshvar's  temple.  It  is  strongly 
built  of  beautifully  dressed  richly  carved  trap.  It  faces  east  across 
the  river  and  has  a  porch  dome  and  spire  of  graceful  outline.  The 
oVjject  of  worship  is  a  very  old  ling  said  to  date  from  the  time  of 
the  mythic  king  Janak  the  father-in-law  of  Rim.  An  inscription  in 
the  front  wall  states  that  the  present  temple  was  built  in  1747  (Shak 
1669)  by  Lakshmanshankar,  brother  of  Narushankar  Rdja  Bahadur 
of  Mdlegaon,  at  a  cost  of  about  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000),  It  has  a 
yestrly  Government  grant  of  £18  6«.  (Rs.  183)  and  is  managed  by 
the  family  of  Achdrj'a  Kishikar.  In  times  of  flood  the  rocks  on 
which  tho  temple  stands  are  surrounded  by  water.  In  front  of  the 
temple  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  water. 

About  fifty  yards  south-west  of  Nilkantheshvar's,  and  reached  from  Panchratncthv 
it  by  a  flight  of  forty-eight  steps,  is  the  Panchratneshvar  temple,  a 
brick  and  wood  building  which  from  outside  looks  like  a  house. 
The  liny  in  this  temple  is  believed  to  date  from  the  time  of  R&m, 
and  to  take  its  name  from  the  fact  that  Rtim  offered  it  gold, 
diamonds,  sapphires,  rubies,  and  pearls,  a  gift  which  is  known  as  the 
'  ^e  jewels  or  panchratna.  The  ling  has  a  silver  mask  with  five 
ids  which  it  wears  on  certain  days,  especially  on  the  full-moon  of 
irtik  (November).  The  temple  was  built  by  Yadneshvar  Dikshit 
^tvardhan  in  1758  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1500  (Ra.  15,000). 
le  management  ia  in  the  hands  of  the  Dikshit  family.  In  front  of 
temple  is  an  ascetic's  monastery  and  outside  of  the  monastery  a 
11  temple  of  Ganpati.  About  twenty  feet  south-east  of  Ganpati's 
jple  in  a  corner  is  a  small  broken  image  of  ShitUdevi,  the  smalU 
goddess.  Wheo  a  child  has  suiall-pox  its  mother  pours  water 
■  23—^4 
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oflnterost.  ^^^^^'^  ^^  ^^^  temple,  weighs  it  against  molasses  or  srweet;.. 

distributes  them  among  the  people.     The  image  was  brttkvD  bc 
ninety  years  ago  by  one  Rdrabhat  Gh^rpure.     His  only   son 
sick  with  smiill-poi  and  though  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  pleiw^l 
goddess  his  son  died.     Enraged  with  his  loss,  Rilmbhat 
the  goddess  and  broke  off  her  hands  and  feet.     Though 
people  still  trust  in  Shitladevi,  and  during  small-pox  t 
much  water  is  poured  over  lif-r  fluvt  it  flows   in  a  streaii.  ^.. — 
Btone  steps  to  the  river. 

High  above  the  river-bed,  ;ibout ten ya' 
is  a  temple  of  Riim  called  Gora  or  the  '• 

the  Black  or  Kala  Kilm  across  the  river  in  Panchvati.     The  tempt 
reached  by  a  flight  of  forty  dressed  t?tone  steps  from  the  river 
There  is  also  a  smaller  door  from  the  town  side  on  the  nortli. 
front  of  the  temple  is  n  large  outer  hall  or  gabhdmai   '        h 
sixty  feet  square.     It  has  room    for  about  2000  peoj' 
sitting  below  and  the  women  in  the  gallery.     Every    moiuiug 
evening  holy  books  or  purdns  are   read  almost  always  to  a  crowi 
listeners.     In  this  outer  hall  are  four  figures,  about  three  feet '. 
of   Ganpati,   Mfimti,   GodAvari,    and    Mnhishasur-mnrdani  or 
buffalo-slaying  goddess.     On  the  left  is  an  eight-trunked  GanpaUi^ 
and     on    the    right    an     eight-armed     MahishlUur-taardiini 
beautiful  images  of  Shiv  and  Pdrvati.     The  image  of  GoJhviit 
tlie  north  has  lately  beeu  added.     Facing  the  shrine  an<J 
feet  in  fi'onfc  of  it  is  a  Mamti,     In  the  shrine  is  a  gi 
white  marble  images  two  and  a  half  feet  high.     ITie  central  n 
is  Ram,  on  either  side  are  Lakshman  and  Sita,  and  at  their  \ 
Bhamt  and  Shatruglma,  Ram's  half-brothers.   The  temple  was' 
in  1782  by  Devrao  Hinpne,  j<ujhirdur  of  ChandorL     A  %}•■ 
festival  on  Jije^hth  shuddha  lOth  (June-July)  in  honour  of  f 
Godavari  is  paid  for  and  other  temple  charges  are  \\< 
by  the  Hingne  family.     This  family  supplied  the  chii 
or  upddhvdyiis  to  Bajirdo  the  second  Peshwa  (1 720-174U;.  1'hey 
afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  Sirdars  and  for  many  years 
fortunes  were  bound  up  with  the  Peshwas.     The  beautifally 
Hingne's  vdda  belongs  to  this  family.* 

On  raised  ground  in  the  river-bed,  about  twenty  yards   sout 
Gora  Rdm's,  is  Murlidhar's  temple.     In  the  shriue  of  this  tempi 
a  group  of  cleverly  cut  white  u>arblo  figures  about  three  and  a[ 
feet  high.     In  the  centre  Murlidhar  or  the  Uarp-benrer,  stand 
one  foot  with  a  harp  in  his  hand,  and  by  his  side  ai-e  two  cows 
with  a  calf.     The  image  was  brought  from  Chdndori  by  the  Hii 
family.     When   dressed  in  wouum's  robes  as  ardhnnorishrar^ 
half-man  half -woman  deity,  it  is  much  admired.     The  temple  .'ij 
built  iu  1828  by  one  Dada  Biiva,     Between  this  and  Gora  J{i 
temple  are  several  stone  platforms  raised  in  honour  of  women 
have  burnt  themselves  with  their  dead  husbands.     Frc>m  the  lit 
Shrdvan  vadya  (July -August),  in  the  hall  in  front  of  the  ima 
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Mdm-eaptdha  or  recital  of  the  god's  naraos  goes  on  for  seven  days. 
nriug  these  seven  days  there  is  an  unceasing  cinsbing  of  cymbals 
d  singing  of  songs.  One  baud  I'f  eight  tu  thirty  men  of  all  except 
e  depressed  castt;s  plays  and  sings  for  three  hours  and  then  givea 
arge  to  another  party.  On  the  eleventh  of  the  same  fortnight  a 
"anquin-procession  or  dindi  starts  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
d  returns  about  nine  at  night.     From  100  to  400  people  attend. 

n  the  following  day  a  feast  is  given  to  about  500  Brdhmaus  and 
mbal-players. 

Close  to  Slurlidhar's  temple  is  a  temple  to  Slxiv  under  the   name 

Vriddheshvar.     It  is  a  square  stone  building   of  no   beauty  and 

ntains  a  stune   ling.     It  was  built  by  the  Durve  family  in  1763. 

his  god  has  no  devotees  and  no  festival,  as  his  worship  is  believed 

bring  bad  fortune. 

Conspicuous  by  its  ugly  red  and  white  dome  is  Tdrakeahvar*s 
iple  about  fifty  yards  south-east  of  Gora  Ram's,  in  the  bed  of  the 
er,  opposite  to  Narushaukar's  or  the  Bell  temple.  It  is  a  aome- 
'Lat  ugly  stone  building  with  a  portico  and  an  inner  shrine  with  a 
g.  In  the  veranda  is  a  well  ornamented  bull  or  natidi.  The 
mple  has  no  endowment  and  no  special  festival.  Two  small 
•blots  built  high  np  in  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  state  that  it 

built  in  1780  (Shah  1702)  by  Krishnadds  Parinjpe. 
Bdldji's  temple  is  a  large  and  rich  but  clumsy-looking  building 
out  ten  yards  south-west  of  Tarakeshvar's.  The  temple  is  re- 
rded  with  peculiar  holiness  as  being  at  the  meeting  of  the  Godd- 
.ri  and  the  small  Sarasvati  stream,  which  flows  under  the  temple, 
e  bed  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  temple  is  paved,  and  the  ground 
r  fronting  the  river  is  faced  with  stone  arches.  Thirty  steps  lead 
the  upper  storey  whoso  side-walls  and  interior  are  more  like  a  large 
iwelling-hnuse  than  a  temple.  In  front  of  the  shrine  is  a  court 
'  lOut  fifty  feet  square,  and  to  the  west  of  the  court,  within  an  outer 
11,  is  the  shrine,  an  oblong  building  about  forty  feet  by  twenty. 
e  shape  of  the  shrine  is  interesting  as  it  resembles  a  nave  with 
o  aisles  and  a  cliancel  or  apse  at  the  west  end.  Part  of  the 
walls  of  the  outer  hall  are  covered  with  rough  but  spirited  paintings 
of  scenes  from  the  Kdmdyan,  Mah^bbarat,  and  the  Purdns.  The 
paintings  are  renewed  every  few  years.  In  the  shrine  are  three 
Binall  copper  images,  Baldji  the  god  of  riches  in  the  centre,  Rama- 
devi  on  his  right,  and  Lakshmi  on  his  left.  Bdldji  always  wears 
a  golfl  mivsk  and  jewellery  worth  about  £5000  (Rs.  50,000),  and  he 
has  silver  vessels  worth  about  £300  (Rs.  3000)  more.  The  temple  was 
built  in  1771  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000)  by 
a  Vir  Vaishnav  named  BdppAji  Bdva  Gosdvi  son  of  Trimbak  Bdva 
or  Tinmaya  Bava.  The  story  is  that  Ganpatrdo,  the  father  of  Tin- 
maya,  wliiie  travelling  in  the  south  found  the  image  in  the  Tdmra- 
parni  river  in  Tinnevelly,  and  taking  it  with  him  set  it  up  in  his  house 
at  Juunar  in  Poena.  In  1701,  after  Ganpatrao's  death,  his  son  Tin- 
maya was  warned  in  a  dream  that  within  fifteen  days  Junnar  would 
be  burnt  to  ashes.  Leaving  Junnar  he  settled  in  Nasik  and  built 
a  temple  for  the  imago  in  Somvdr  Peth.  From  this  in  1758  it  was 
taken  to  another  temple,  and  after  Tinmaya's  death  his  son  Bappdji, 
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in  1771,  built  the  present  temple.     His  fnther's  tomb  is 

gate.     Besides  eleven  Ndsik  villages,  granted  by   the   l'^^ 

continued  by  the  British,  yielding  a  yearly  rerenue  of 
(Rs.  6650)  BilAji's  temple  hna  a  yearly  cash  allowance  ■  *  '  ' 
(Rs.  1291)  and  yearly  grants  from  Scindia,  Holkar,  the  O 
Dharampnr  chief,  and  others,  worth  abont  £810  (Rs.  8i 
presents  of  food  and  other  gifts  are  also  made.  Th-L* 
managed  by  the  ministrants  or  pujdris.  Part  of  it  is  reqi " 
pay  interest  on  a  debt  which  was  incurred  by  a  former 
The  rest  is  spent  in  daily  doles  of  food  to  Bribmans  Gc 
and  Buirigis,  and  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  yearly  car>ft^t 
between  the  Island  11th  of  .4*  A  pin  ghiiddlui  (Supt  ember  •Oct 
when  the  god  is  borne  through  the  town  in  a  Buiall  car  drawaj 
two  men.  A  rich  worsliipper  sometimes  invites  the  god  to  di 
his  hoase.  The  god  goes  with  the  chief  ministrant  in  a  palanc 
accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  the  ministrant'&  family,  aoUl 
arrange  to  cook  the  dinner  and  eat  it. 

In  Bdlaji's  temple  the  routine  of  daily  worship   begins  wiik  I 
Mkad-drti  or  the  wick-lamp- waving  at  six  in    the  morning, 
object  of  this  ceremony    is  to  awaken    the  god   by    v. 
songs  or  hhupdlyat.     A   camphor-lamp  is  also   waved 
image.     About  twenty-five  persons   attend.     Service    or    p«j 
performed  from  nine   to    twelve  and    again  from    six    to 
After    nine  at    night  is   performed    the   Ahej-dvti,   the  objc 
which  is  to  bring  sleep  to  the  god  by  songs  and  the  waving 
lamps.     About  twenty-five  people  generally   attend.     On   the 
night  of  the  Nine  Nights  or  NavTalra  festival,  during  tir 
night  of  Ashvin  (October),  BiUaji's  wheel-weapon  or  .v 
laid  in  a  car  and   drawn   through  the  town.     The  route   is 
Balaji'a  temple  along  the  paved  river-bed,  post  the   Delhi 
then  through  the  Nav  Darvaja  to  Tiundha,  past  Dhondo  Mahftc 
mansion,  along  old  Tambat  Ali  to  near  the  inside  of  the  Tr- 
and  then  by  a  side  lane  past    Hundivjllfi's   vdda   and    : 
vdda  back  to  BAMji'a  temple.     During   the  circuit  tin    pi 
houses  by  which   the  car   pa-sses  offer  flowers,   plant. im- 
sweetmeats,  cocoanuts,  and  money.     Only  people  of  the  parts  o£( 
town  through  which  it  passes  attend  the  car.     Tho  number  is  g< 
rally  about  GOO  of  whom  five-sixths  are  usually  women.     On 
of  the  following  nine  days  the   image  is  seated  on  a  carri 
and  borne  round  the  outside  of  the  temple.     Tho  carrier 
day  to  day.     On  the  first  day  it  is  a  lion,  on  the  second  a  horsOji 
the  third  an  elephant,  on  the  fourth  the  jnoon,  on  the  lifth  the  sui 
the  sixth  the  monkey-god  Mdruti,  on  the  seventh  an  eagle,  ou 
eighth  a  poHcouk,  on  the  ninth  a  serpent,  and  on  the  tenth  it  ia 
seated  in  the  car.     On  the   night   of  the  seventh  day  the 
married  to  Lakshmi.     The  attendance  numbers  about   20O 
and  +00  ascetics  each  of  whom  receives  id.  (J  auna).    On  the  sov< 
and  eighth  days  the    whole  Brdlitoan    populution  of   Nilsik    is 
Formerly  the  feast   was  hold  on  the  twelfth  day  on  the  pavcmet 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  site  of  the  Kapurthtila  tower. 
1839  au  officer  in  the  public  works   department   passed   bt 
two  rows  of  about  3000  Brdhmaus,  who,  forming  a  mob,  att 
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iin   bungalow,  broke  the  windows,  and  destroyed   the  furniture. 
Jince  then  the  feast  has  beeu  held  in  a  house  near  the  temple.     It 
sts  for  two  days  as  there  is  not  room  for  more  than  half  of  the 
lesta  on  one  day.     On  the  tenth  day  or  Dnsara,   the  images  are 
laced    in   the    oar  and    the    car    is   dragged   round  the    hall  or 
hhdtnandap,     A   large   crowd  of  visitors   come    to    worship    the 
lages   in  the  evening.     During  these   Navrdtra  holidays   five  or 
hundred  rupees  are  collected.     Some  of   these   receipts   are  on 
lount  of  Iciinagi,  a  percentage  on   their  profits  which  merchants 
id  others  lay  by  in  the  name  of  Biilaji.     On  the  eleventh  day  the 
lief  images  are  taken  in  the  car  to  the  river  and  are  bathed  and 
rorshipped.     The  ceremony  on  the  river-bank  lasts  for  about  three 
)ar8.     On  this  occasion  two  or  three  hundred  musicians  from  the 
jighbouring  villages  attend  and  sing  and  play.     £ach  of  them  gets 
turban,  varying  in  value  from  Is.  to  2».  (8  ans.-'Re.l). 

On  the  river-bank,  about  ten  yards  south  of  BAlaji's,  are  the  tem- 
ploa  of  Gondeshvar  and  Krishneshvar,  which  were  built  in  1776  by 
Dhondo  DattAtraya  Ndygdvkar  at  a  cost  of  over  £1000  (Rs.  10,000). 
In  the  shrine  of  each  is  a  white  marble  ling,  both  of  which  end  in  a 
five-headed  bust  of  Mahddev.  Between  the  two  temples  is  a  third 
of  Vithoba  containing  stone  figures  of  Vithoba  and  Rakhmdbai 
each  about  one  and  a  half  feet  high.  These  temples  have  no  endow- 
ments and  no  special  ceremonies. 

About  fifty  yards  south-west  of  Gondeshvar's  and  Krishneshvar'a 
and  about  500  feet  west  of  the  river-bank,  stands  the  temple  of 
Tilbhilndeshvar.  It  is  a  plain  brick  structure  with  a  porch,  an 
inner  shrine,  and  a  spiral  top  or  dome.  The  ling  is  a  plain 
stone  pillar  two  feet  high  and  five  feet  round.  It  is  the  largest 
ling  in  Ndsik.  It  owes  its  name  to  a  story  that  every  year  it  grows 
the  length  of  a  grain  of  sesamum  or  til.  It  was  built  in  1 7G3,  at 
a  cost  of  about  £2500  (Rs.  25,000).  by  Trimbaknlo  Amrifcshvar 
Pethe,  the  uncle  of  MAdhavrao  the  fourth  Pesbwa  (1761  -1772).  It 
has  a  yearly  Goverumeot  grant  of  £17  4«.  (Rs.  472)  part  of  which  ia 
spent  in  paymputs  to  priests  who  daily  recite  purana  and  klrtang. 
In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  stone  bull  or  nancli.  Close  by  are 
several  ascetics*  tombs  or  gainddhu<»,  and  a  group  of  temples  to  Devi, 
Vithoba,  Narsing,  and  VAman.  On  Mnhdshivardtra  (January),  and 
on  each  Monday  in  Shrdvayt  (July- August),  at  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  a  silver  mask  is  laid  in  a  palanquin  and  borne  round 
Nilsik.  On  the  way  it  is  bathed  in  the  river  on  the  left  bank  near 
the  Tarkeshvar  temple,  worshipped,  and  brought  back.  About  a 
hundred  people  attend  the  procession.  On  Shivardtrn  (January)  and 
Vdiknnf h-chati{rdauhi  (December-January),  thousands  of  people  visit 
the  temple.  On  both  of  these  days  the  god  wears  the  silver  mask 
and  ia  drcBsed  in  rich  clothes  and  adorned  with  flowers.  On  the 
night  of  Vnikuiith-r.ha/Hrda9hi(T)ecemhGT-Jaaxia.ry)thegod  is  dressed 
as  ardhandrisltvar,  lialf  as  Mahadev  and  half  as  Parvati. 

Abouttweatyyardssouth-wostof  Tilbhdndcshvar's  is  Siddheshvar's, 
a  plain  brick  building  with  a  stone  ling.  It  was  built  by  one  K^e 
in  1775  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £100  (Rs.  1000).  It  has  no  income 
and  no  worship. 
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About  ten  yards  aonth  of  Siddhoshvar'a,  at  the  t 
tree  inside  the  Dolhi  pate,  is  a  toniple  o(  Kitshi-vi- 
was  built  in   1708  by  Khandubbat    Daji  Bhannvsi    at  an    estimn 
cost  of  £150  (Ra.  1500).     The  stone  pavemt'ut  round  the  tree 
built  in  the  same  year  by  one  Poviir  P4til.     The  temple  coutaiiu 
linij.  but  has  no  income  and  no  worship. 

Two  or  throe  yards  west  of  Kdshi-vishveshvar's,  at  the  meei 
of  the  Gdyatri  and  the  Godavari,  once  wa«hod  by  the  river  bat  no' 
at  some  distance  from  it,  is  the  temple  of  Murdeshvar  or  Mriga; 
dhishrar.  According  to  a  local  story  Mahadev  rescued  the  fi 
rivers,  OAyatri,  Savitri,  Sarasvati,  Shraddha,  and  Medha,  who 
pursued  by  their  father  Brahmadev  and  so  earned  the  na 
MrigayAdhishvar  or  the  god  of  the  chase.  The  temple  wa« 
in  1770  by  JagjivaurJio  PovAr  whose  bi-otber  built  the  torn 
Kapaleshvar  in  Panchvati.  The  temple  has  no  endowments 
no  special  ceremonies.  About  100  yards  west  of  Murdeshvar's,  in 
lane  on  the  Delhi  g^te  road  is  a  t<emp]e  of  Sumcshvar,  a  at 
building  with  a  domed  top  and  a  large  ling. 

In  the  river-bed.  about  fifty  yards  south  of  BAl6ji's temple,  are 
Kapurthala  monumenta  which  were  built   in  memory  ci  j  v 

that  state  who  died  at  Aden  on  his  way  to  England  in  i  . .  .•.  .h 
include  a  shrine  or  savmdh'i,  a  fountain,  and  a  rest-house  with  tem 
The  eamiidhi  near  the  ferry  is  a  plain  stone  etructore  with  a 
inscription  slab.  It  is  moderate  in  size  and  of  no  parti 
interest.  The  fountain  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  an  ext 
stone  pavement  around  it,  is  a  handsome  structure  erected  at  a 
of  £12(51  (Rs.  12,610).  It  is  about  thirty  feet  high  and  consists  < 
a  basalt  basement*  with  three  steps,  and  over  it  a  sqnai 
Buporstructur©  with  sides  of  white  perforated  marble.  Tbe  whole  i 
Burraounted  by  a  flat  melon-shaped  dome.     On  each  side  is 

lion's  head  which  will  bo  used  as  a  spout  when  NAsik  is  pro    

with  water-works.     On  the  south  face  is  the  following  inscription : 

Creeled  in  memory   of  His   Highness   Furmmd  DUbund  Baaukhoolst  go> 
Doulut  i  BaglisMa  Baj&b  i  RaJK&a  Bajah  Bimdheer  Singh  Bahadur  Ahioon 
lia.   O.C.8.I.,    Valee  I    Kapoorthalla  Boundee  Batonlea  and  Acoima.     Born 
March  1832, 15tb  CM  Sumhii  18SS.  »nd  died  at  sea  near  Aden  in  April :! '-    ' 
C/ifi  Sumbut  1926  on  his  way  to  England,  to  which  country  he  was  pre- 
pay his  rsspeots  to  Her  Most  Oraoious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  8orerei{:n 
United  Kingdom  of  Bngland  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  Empresa   of  Im 
the  Colonies. 

On  the  north  face  are  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit  and  Urdn  to  tfci 

same  purport.     Tbe  rest-house,  which  is  about  twenty  > 

the  fountniu,  is  about  thirty  feet  above  the  river-bed  ai 

by  twenty-foiu*  steps.     The  rest-house  was  built  at  a  cost  of   tl 

(Ks.  14,690).     It  is  a  cut-stono  building  with  an  open  central  con 

about  thirty  feet  by  twenty.     In  the  west   or  back  wall  is  a  sb 

with  images  of  Kdm,  Lakahman,  Sita,  Ganga,  and  Godavari. 


■  The  Kapurthiila  state  in  the  PanjAblies  between  31"^  and  31°  39'  uortfa  latitat 
and  between  75*  3'  onrl  73°  38'  east  longitude,     it  has  an  area  of  1650  Bqnar« 
with  a  popnlatiou  of  470,tKX\  niui  a  yearly  revenue  of  sbout  £170,000. 

^  Tbe  black  basalt  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Dbair  or  BhorKad  f<.»rt ' 

RAnuej,  the  same  quarry  from  which  the  K&la  Li&m  tomplo  ia  Paochvati  wa»  bnili 
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Between  the  Delhi  and  Nilv  gates,  abont  eeventy  yards  soutb-east 

Murdeshvar's,  is  the  open  altar-like  shrine  or  rhahtdra   of  Muk- 

jshvar  with  a  ling.  It  is  entirely  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  during 

le  rains  is  surrounded  with  water.     Near  the  altar  are  two  holy 

)]8  or  tirthas   called  Medha  and    Koti.     The  altar-shrine  stands 

a  cut-atone  plinth  at  the  top  of   a   flight   of   three  stone   steps. 

Tearly  festivals  are  held  on  Akxliatatriiuja  (May -June)  and  Afahd' 

[iiuirntra  (Jaunary-Februarj'),  the  charges  being  met  by  the  Dikshit 

nily.     The  shrine   and    the   flight  of  steps    were    built  in   1782 

Ganpatrdo  Rdmchandra  Dikshit.     Close  by,  on  the  river-bank,  is 

temple  of  Siddheshvar  and   one  of  the  best  rest-honscs  in  Ndsik, 

^hich  were  built  in  1830  by  a  banker  known  as  Chandorkar  at  a 

J3t  of  £1500  (Rs.  15,000).     In  the  space  in  front  of  Ch^udorkar'a 

38t-honse,  and  about  twenty -five  yards  to  the  south  along  the  bed  of 

36  river,   about  fifty  tombs  or  snviudhis  mark  spots  where  Hindus 

ive  been  buried  or  burnt,     A  little  to  the  south  of  these  tombs  is  a 

ine  of  Mdruti  called  the  Rukda  or  Cash  Maruti  from  his  practice 

attending  to  no  vows  that  are  not  paid  in  advance. 

About  eighty  yards  south  of  Rokda  Maruti's  shrine  are  the 
Jatyanarayan  temple  and  monastery,  Nilkantheshvar^s  shrine,  and  a 
lall  temple  of  Mahotkateshvar  Granpati.  Satyanirayau's  shrine 
monastery  are  in  the  same  building  which  is  of  wood  and  has 
small  niche  to  Devi  in  tlie  west  or  back  wall,  and  a  shrine  of 
indr^yan  in  a  corner  of  the  south  wall.  A  door  in  the  north 
jrner  of  this  building  leads  to  a  small  temple  of  Nilkantheshvar 
[ahjldev.  It  is  a  8tf)ne  building  with  a  shrine  and  porch.  The 
le  has  what  looks  like  an  old  door-post  of  about  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century  much  like  the  door-post  of  the  ruined  Someshvar 
temple  at  Gangdpur  five  miles  west  of  Nasik.^  The  shrine  is  abont 
twelve  feet  square  and  has  a  ling  with  a  high  case  or  shdlttnkhn.  In 
the  porch  facing  the  liug  is  a  bull  or  txandi  which  may  be  old. 
A  door  in  the  north-east  comer  of  this  temple  leads  to  the  shrine 
of  Mfthotkateshvar  Ganpati,  the  oViject  of  worship  being  a  large  red 
figure  of  Cianpati  in  the  centre  of  the  building  between  two  pillars. 

About  150  yards  south-east  of  Satyanarriyan's  monastery  a  winding 
road  passing  the  Ashra  gate  leads  to  the  shrine  of  Durgidevi,  a 
small  stone  and  mortar  building  about  four  feet  wide  and  eight  feet 
high,  with  in  its  back  or  west  wall  an  image  of  Durgadevi  besmeared 
with  red-lead.  About  190  yards  south-east  of  Diirgadovi's  shrine 
are  the  VArAshimpi's  steps  which  were  built  by  a  tailor  named  Vara. 
Here  also  are  steps  which  led  up  to  the  ruined  Ketki  gate  and  four 
shrines  or  chhairis  erected  in  memory  of  burnt  or  buried  Hindus, 
one  of  them  in  honour  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Raghoji  Trimbakji 
Sdnap. 

About  ^100  yards  further  south,  below  the  crossing  of  the  east 
Bombay-Agra  road,  is  Talkute's  temple,  the  last  building  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  a  small  Mahadev's  temple  of 
stono  with  rich  ornament  and  a  graceful  porch  dome  and  spire. 
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It.  was  bailt  in  1783  by  a  tailor  named  Sop&nshet  T^lkate, 
ei>timat4£>d  coat  of  £2000  (Us.  20,000).  It  cootaitis  a  ling  and  in' 
porch  is  a  bull  or  nandi  When  in  flood  the  river  surrooTi.J-?  the 
temple.  About  o  hundred  yards  south  of  this  temple  ia  the  Hioda  | 
bornin  g- ground. 

Including  those  in  Panchvati,  there  are  aixteen  temples  on  the] 
bank  and  side  of  the  river.  Beginning  with  those  farthest  up 
stream,  the  first  beyond  the  Aruna,  to  the  north-west  of  Kap^le.'^liw 
and  obout  eighty  yards  north-west  of  the  very  holy  lii^<  '  '  i< » 
t«mpleof  Vithoba  hx-ally  held  to  be  not  less  holy  thauVith.  pie 

at  I'andharpur.  The  buildings  include  an  enclosed  yard  ivith  a  n«V 
house.  In  the  right  of  the  yard  ia  the  monastery  of  the  Bairiigij 
charge,  and  in  the  left  the  temple,  a  brick  and  stone  building, 
porch  and  an  inner  temple  and  spire.  The  image  is  sapposeil  to  be| 
same  as  the  Pandharpnr  Vithoba.  The  story  ia  that  one  Vishvai 
or  Devdatt,  a  blind  or  sick  Brdhman,  for  the  accounts  v:> 
by  a  band  of  Pandharpur  pilgrims  in  Nasik.  In  his  y 
should  nut  see  the  god,  he  sat  by  the  river  mourning  and  i 
food.  While  he  sat  Vithoba  in  the  form  of  a  Brahmaii  ; 
him  to  eat,  but  in  vain.  This  devotion  so  pleased  the 
assumed  hia  proper  form,  and  in  answer  to  Vishvanuiu  &  yi 
promised  to  remain  in  Nasik.  The  temple  was  built  in  1753] 
Tatya  Kdkirde  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  £500  (Rg.  5000),  Ittj 
shrine  ia  the  image  of  Vithoba  two  and  a  half  feet  high  with  Hi 
his  right  and  Rukmini  on  his  left.  It  has  a  yearly  Governmeutj 
of  £4ti  (Rs.^GOj.  A  large  fair  is  held  on  Aeluidha  ^huildha  1 1th  <  Jl 
July),  and  on  the  second  day  many  Brahmans  are  fed.  The  Bail 
monastery  near  the  temple  was  built  fifty  years  ago  by  Bain\gis  i 
cost  of  £1000  (Rs.  10,000).  To  the  north  and  west  are  rest-hot 
which  are  always  full  of  Bairagis.  In  the  monastery  are 
metal  images,  ohiefly  of  R^m  Lakshman  and  Sita,  who  got  yei 
presents  from  Bombay  Bh^ti^ls.  To  the  south,  on  a  raised  platf'>nn, 
built  in  17(38  by  JagjivaurAo  Povar,  in  an  image  of  a  five-faced  ct 
pnnchmvkhi  MAruti.  In  the  open  air  a  few  yards  east  of  the  fivo- 
faced  Mdruti  is  Baneshvar  Umj.  The  foundation  of  a  temple 
laid  in  17tiO,  but  the  building  was  never  finished.  According  toi 
local  story  the  god  warned  the  builder  that  he  did  not  wish  to  [ 
any  temple.  Persons  in  bad  circumstances  or  suffering  fmm  fe 
often  cover  the  ling  with  rice  and  whey,  a  dish  cnlle  ' 
Near  it  is  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  Goddvari,  with  an  in.-^; 
goddess  Ganga.  It  was  built  in  1775  by  Gopikdbdi,  the  motbc 
Madhavrdo  the  fourth  Pe.shwa.  It  has  a  yearly  Government  ^ 
£2  (Rs.  20)  and  a  yearly  festival  in  Jyeshtha  (Jtme-July).  To-j 
north  of  the  Rdmkund  are  several  other  temples  and  stone  rcst-hoB 
which  also  were  built  by  Gopikdb/ii  at  a  t<jtal  coat  of  MH 
(Rs.  7000).  One  of  these  is  a  temple  sacred  to  the  6ve-goc 
panchdyntan,  Ganpati,  Samb,  Devi,  Surya,  and  Vishnu.  To 
Bouth-west  of  the  Rimkund  are  eleven  small  temples  called 
Panchdeval.     They  are  under  water  during  the  rains. 

Near  the  Rflmkund,  abont  thirty  yards  south-east  of  Vithc 
temple,  is  Ajgarb^va's  monastery,  a  small  plain  structure.     It 
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in  1788  by  Amritrtlv  Shivdev  Vinchurkar  at  an  estimated  coBt      Chapter 

£500  (  Rs.  5<)00)  in  memory  of  Ajgarbdva,  a  Kanoja  Brahman,   piaoesofi 

cavalry  soldier  who  turnod  ascetic.     He  was  called  Ajgtirbdva  or 

18  Ajgar  devotee,  because  like  the  serpent  of  that  name  he  was 

idiEFerent  to  anything  that  happened. 

About  seventy  feet  south-oast  of  Ramknnd  are  the  AhalyfibAx  build- 

igs  including  temples  to   RAra  and  Mahddov,  and  a   rest-house. 

?bo8e  are  all  solid  structures  which  were  built  at  an  estimated  cost 

£2500  (Rs.  25,000)  in  1785  by  the  princess  Ahaly^bai  Hulkar,  the 

imons  temple-builder.^   Ram's  temple  is  a  massive  square  building 

of  brick  and  stone  with  an  outside  Hight  of  steps.    It  contains  images 

of  Ram,  Lakshman,  and  Sita,  which  are  said  to  have  been  all  found 

in  the  Ramknnd.    There  are  also  images  of  Ahalyabdi  and  Maruti. 

N|    rial  fuHtivttls  in  honour  of  the  images  are  held  in  the  Chnitra 

■  ■ii<Ura  (March- April)   from  the  first  to   the  ninth   clays  of  the 

I'      ht   half    of    the    month.     To    the    south  of   Ram's    temple    is 

Mcihudev^s  temple  generally  called  the  Gora  or  White  Mahadev.     It 

is  a  graceful  building  with  porch  shrine  and  spire.     The  object  of 

-hip  is  a  JitKj.    To  the  east  of  the  temple  of  Whif-e  Mahadev  ia 

;  ost-houso,  witli  a  row  of  arches  along  the  cast  and  west  fronts. 

Ksist  of  Ajgarbava's  monastery,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  river  Kai 
bank  at  the  top  of  a  high  flight  of  steps,  about  forty  yards  from 
the  Ramkund  and  exactly  opjiosite  Sandar-narayan's,  is  the  temple 
of  8hiv  Kapaleshvar  or  the  Sknllwoaring  Mahddev.  The  present 
building  stands  on  the  site  of  an  older  temple  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Moghals.  Its  architecture  is  square  and  ma.ssivo  with  little 
ornament.     Its  shrine  is  at  the  east  end.     Its  notable  white  cement 


[1  AhtJyAbili  Holkar,  for  thirty  vears  (1765  - 1795)  the  ntler  of  Holkar'a  poateesionB, 

I  the  widow  of  the  snn  of  MalhArrao,   the  founder  of  the  Holkar  family.     Her 

labaiiii  ilicJ  in   hia    f.ither's   lifetime,  and  ns  her  bihi  who  was  insiuie  ditd  a  year 

Iter  hi;  aa«iimL'd  the  Bovereij^ty  fl7<J.'5|,   Ahalyiibili   took   up   the  reiiis  of  govern- 

>ent,  seluL'tiiig  Tiikoji  Holkar  as  the  commander  of  her  unny,  aaaociiate  ia  the  state, 

A  ultimate  ■uecettHor.     Ut^r  guceesss  iu  the   internal  administration  of  her  dotni- 

iona  w(w  ejrtraonlinary   and  her  memory  is  atill  universally  revered  for  the  justice 

id  wiadom  of  her  administratiou.     Her  great  object  was,    by  a  just  and  inuderato 

Tit,    to  imjirove   the   condition    of  the   countrj',    while   she  promoted   the 

I  her  subjecta.     She  niaintaine<1  hut  a  Bmall  force  indeiiendent  of  her  terrl* 

Cti  I.I  ;  but  her  troops  were  stitBoieut,    aided  by  the  ecjuity  of   her  adiuiuis. 

tration,  to  preserve  internal  tranquillity  ;  and  she  relied  on  the  army  of  the  state  and 

OD   her  own  reputation  for  safety  agaluit   all    external   enemies.     Her  first  principlQ 

of  government   appeara   to   have  been  nuxierate   oaaewuicnt  and  un   almost  sacred 

respect    for   the    riy;ht<i    of   village    officers    and    proprietors    of    lands.     She   sat 

'■  ■•    for  ft  conbidcrable  period,  in  f>[)on  court,  tr,"    i  *■  •  '  I'lblic  hnsineas.     Sho 

.    coiuplixint  in  [it'ison,  and   although   she    ■  rcUMTt-il    caiift-i   to 

^iiily  and   arbitnitiou   and  to  her  miuisters  I  in'^nt,  she  was  always 

ii>le,  and  so  HtrotiLj  was  lier   8ea«e  of  duty  on  all  points  connected   with   the 

1  ution  •■■(  jnstT.v.  thrit  she  is  represented  aa  not  only  patient,  hot  unwearied,  in 

"t  iusiguilicant  causes   when  appeals  were  made  to  her 

till  extraordinary  how  she  had  mental  and  Ixidily   powers 

'    she   imposed    upon  herself,  and   which  from  the  jigo   of 

i;n  «he  (lied,  were  iiuremitted.     The  hours  (gained   from 

;j  all  given    to  act.s  of  devotion  and  charity  ;  and   a  deep 

'  't  relii(iou  appears  to  have  strcng^theued  her  mind  in  the  performance   of   her 

'y  dfitii*:;.     nfr  ohnritablc  fouadatiouB  extend  all  over  India  and  at  her  magni- 

■  ■i  the  Narbada,  fifty  miles  south   of  Indor,    her  image  is 

:   of  Mahddev  in  whose  temple  Jl^  ia.    Maloolm'a  CentnJ 

ituJuau  Antiquary,  IV.  346-  347. 
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dome  tlistingTiishes  it  from  tho  neighbouring  t 

object  of  worsliip  is  a  Itng  which  has  tio   guan:  

one  of  the  most  important  t'Omples  in  NAsik  and  is  always  visited  by 
pilgrims.  The  interior  was  built  by  Kolia  in  17-38  at  an  eslimntod 
cost  of  £500  (lis.  5000)j  and  the  outor  or  western  part  at  a  ct>«t  of 
£1000  (lis,  10,000)  in  17G3  by  Jagjivanrao  Povdr.  a  "'  officer 

whose  descendants  are  now  headmen  of  Nasik.     Tin  ng' taUi 

explains  the  origin  of  tho  name  God  of  the  Skull,  and  tho  nb^pcncs 
of  the  attendant  bull.  In  the  course  of  a  discassion  as  to  which  ol 
them  was  the  chief  of  the  gods  Brahma's  tannts  so  eurag-ud  abiv 
that  he  cut  off  one  of  Brahma's  heads.  The  skull  stuck  U»  Shir'i 
back  and  as  he  waa  uaable  to  get  rid  of  his  bui-den  in  hwireo 
he  fled  to  earth.  Wandering  in  search  of  a  place  where  he 
might  wash  away  his  guilt,  he  chanced  to  hear  a  white  bull  tell 
his  mother  that  he  would  kill  his  master,  a  Brahman,  and  then  go 
to  the  Goddvari  and  wash  away  the  sin.  Shiv  watched  the  buO 
elay  his  master,  turn  black  with  guilt,  go  to  a  pool  in  the  Goddvuni 
and  come  out  white  as  snow.  The  god  followed  the  bnll'a  px  '- 
and  in  the  pool  tho  skull  dropped  off.  In  reward  for  tbi 
advice  Shiv  is  said  to  have  excused  him  from  doing  du  r 
of  his  temple.'  The  flight  of  steps  up  the  hill  in  fpf 
temple  was  built  by  Krishndji  Pdtil  Povar,  a  relation  of  Jagjirtui- 
rdo's,  at  a  cost  of  £1600  (Rs.  15,000).  The  temple  has  a  yearly 
Government  grant  of  £27  10^.  (Rs.  275).  The  days  sacred  to  the 
god  are  3fa/(a#/tj».'ar<i/.ra  (January -February),  Mondays  io  Shrd' 
(July- August),  and  Vaikiinth-rhiturdashi  (Deceml>er-Jannary) 
the  Mohnnhivaratfa  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon  a  ^ 
of    Mahadcv  is   laid  in  a   palanquin,  taken  round  Patu  ntl 

bathed    in  the   Rdmkund.     About  a  hundred   people   attend   tho 

§  recession .  On  this  day  and  on  Vaikunt  h-chatuniafhi  (Docember- 
anuary)  thousands  of  the  people  of  Ndsik  visit  the  temple.  On  b<itB 
of  those  days  tho  god  wears  the  silver  mask  and  is  adorned  witij 
clothes  and  flowers.  On  the  night  of  Valkunth-ckaturdafiht{Dect!)m 
January)  the  god  is  dressed  half  asMahadev  and  half  as  Pdrvati. 
every  Monday  in  Shrnvan  at  three  in  the  afternoon  the  sil 
mask  is  laid  in  a  palanquin  and  taken  round  Punchvati  when  a1 
a  hundred  people  accompany  the  procession.  On  its  return  the 
is  bathed  in  the  Ramkund  and  worshipped. 

About  fifty  yards   north  of  Kapdleshvar's  is  a  well  !  nf 

temple  of  Patdleshvar,  facing  east.    The  temple,  which  is  i .  wAj 

ornamented,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  Bhdgvat  a  few  yeart 
after  Ramji's  temple.  It  was  struck  by  lightning  some  years  agOi 
Traces  of  the  damage  can  still  be  seen  m  the  north-east  corner. 

About  400  yards  north  of  Pdtaleshvar'a,  on  the  wooded  banks  of 
the  Arnna  stream,  is  a  built  pool  called  Indrakund  where  Indrs  ift 
said  to  have  bathed  and  been  cured  of  the  thousand  ulcers  with  which 
he  was  afflicted  under  the  corse  of  the  sage  Gautama  whoso  wife  ba 
had  violated.  The  pool  is  said  to  hold  water  till  far  in  the  hot 
weather. 


t  The  afttne  story  m  toM  of  the  corroepondiog  Skoll  Shiioe  to  Beoans. 
ncdy  8  Hindu  My tbolotfy,  S86. 
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About  eighty  yards  Boath  of  Indrakund  is  Mutbya'a  Mandir^  a       Chapter 
irnple  of  RAm  built  iu   ISG3  by  Ganputrdo  Muthe  in  inotnory  of  pio/je»ofi«| 
-a   father.     To   the   west  under  a  canopy  is  a  Maruti  looking  east. 
le  temple  has  a  floor  of  white  mai-ble  and  several  square  wooden 
llnra  supporting   a  gallery.     From  the  ceiling  are  hung  many 
ips.     In  the  ehriuc,  which  faces  west,  are  images  of  Rdm  and  Sita. 

[.About  150  yards  north  of  Muthya's  Mandir  is   a  large   building      KriiJkna. 
1  as  Rdste's  vuda  said  to  have  been  built  about  1 700  by  a  member 

the  Raste  family.  Opposite  the  vtida  is  Gopikib^i's  Krishna 
[andir,  a  wooden  building  with  a  centi-sl  hall  and  side  aisles 
ipported  by  plain  pillars  which  uphold  a  gallery  where  women  ait 

hear  Icaihds  and  ^^uritnx. 

About  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Krishna  Mandir,  and  about  fifty  SUaOumt 
vrds  north-east  of  the  temple  of  Kala  Rdm,  close  to  some  very  old 
id  lofty  banyan  trees  which  are  believed  to  be  sprung  from  the 
re  banyans  which  gave  its  name  to  Panchvati,  is  the  Sita  Gumpha  or 
ita's  Cave.  The  cave  is  hid  by  a  modem  rest-house  whose  front  ia 
iomed  with  some  well  carved  wooden  brackets  in  the  double  lotus 
id  chain  style.  A  large  ante-room  (30' 9"  x  8' 2"  x  8')  leads  into 
inner  n^om  (19' x  12' 4"  x  10'),  iu  whose  bock  wall  a  door  leads 
lown  8(3 veu  steps  to  a  vaulted  chamber  (5' 8"  broad  and  7'  high).  In 
10  back  of  this  chamber  a  door  opens  into  a  close  dark  shrine  on 
two-foet  higher  level  (9'  10"  square  and  9'  high)  with  images  of 
tira,  Lftkshman,  and  Sita  in  a  large  niche  in  the  back  wall.  A  door 
V  7*  X  r  8')  in  the  left  wall  of  the  shrine  loads  one  step  dovm  to  a 
lall  auto-room  (3'  X  2'  6"  X  5'  2"  high)  at  the  foot  of  the  left  wall  of 
rhich  au  opening  I'S"  high  by  1'3''  broad,  only  just  large  enough 
crawl  through,  loads  two  steps  down  to  a  vaulted  room  (9'  3*  x  5'  X  9' 
high).  A  door  in  the  east  wall  of  this  room  leads  to  a  shrine  of 
Mahadev  on  a  one-foot  higher  level.  The  shrine  ia  vaulted,  about  7'  2" 
square  and  about  9'  high,  with  a  made  ling  about  three  inches  high. 
All  these  rooms  and  shrineB  are  without  any  opening  for  air  or  light. 
Boliind  the  Mahddov  shrine  ia  said  to  be  the  entrance  to  an 
underground  passage  now  blocked,  which  led  six  miles  north  to 
EAmsej  hill,  where  Ram  used  to  sleep.  It  was  in  this  cave  that 
Rdra  used  to  hide  8ita  when  he  had  to  leave  her,  and  it  was  from 
here  that  Sita  was  carried  by  Rdvan  disguised  aa  a  religious  beggar. 
The  shrine  has  no  grant.  The  miniatrant,  who  is  a  Kunbi  Gosdvi, 
levies  a  foe  of  Id.  (^  anna)  from  every  pilgrim  who  visits  the  cave 
nnd  supplies  him  with  a  guide  who  carries  a  lamp.  He  is  said  to 
make  a  considerable  income. 

About  900  yards  east  of  Sita  Oampha,  is  the  temple  of  Kdrta  Kdrca  Mai 
^1 '  rati  on  high  ground  beyond  the  V^ghddi  stream.  It  was  built  by 
!  jhunath  Bhat  Kdrta  in  1781.  The  image  of  Maniti  is  about 
nine  feet  high.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  a  temple  of  Mahalakshmi 
built  by  Khedkar  at  a  cost  of  £200  (Rs.  2000)  to  the  west  and 
an  eight-sided  temple  of  Mnrlidhar  to  the  south  without  any  imager 
Tho  image  which  belongs  to  thia  temple  as  well  as  the  image  of 
Narhari  were  brought  into  the  town  when  Naraingpura  was  deserted. 
Close  by,  in  Ganesbvidi  is  a  temple  with  a  red  image  of  Ganpati, 
which  was  built  in  1767  by  the  kulkarni  of  Nieik  at  a  cost  of  £500 
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XIV.      (Its.  5000).     A  fair  is  held  c.u  tilichaitth,  the  fourth  daj  of   the 
Interest  ^"fe''^^  half  of  Mdgh  (January -Fubnmry). 

In  the  south  side  of  a  field,  about  a  hundred  yards  south-aaiit  of 
SiUi's  cave,  is  a  smooth  flut-tupped  mound  of  earth  abotit  thirty  feeis 
high,  ninety  pacep.  round,  and  twelve  feet  acrc>ss  fit  the  top.  Th 
mound  ia  much  like  the  GangApur  mound  and  the  whole  of  th' 
Burfaco  is  of  earth.'  There  is  uo  legend  connecteil  with  it.  The 
popular,  and  probably  the  coiTent,  belief  is  that  the  mound  is  modem, 
made  at  the  time  of  building  Kila  Ram's  temple,  which  is  about 
eighty  yards  to  the  west  of  it.  The  earth  is  said  to  haro  forme<l  » 
slope  to  the  top  of  the  walls   up  which  tho  heavy  sttn;  'in 

building  the  tem]ile  were  dragged.     \^'Tien  the  building  \  led 

the  earth  was  cleared  aw^ay  from  the  walla  and  piled  into  this  mound. 
Large  numbers  of  modem  stone  chips  scattered  over  the  mound 
support  the  belief.  At  the  same  time  these  modern  stone  chips  may 
be  only  a  surface  deposit,  and  considering  its  likeness  to  tho  Gang.4pur 
and  Malhdr  mounds  to  tho  west  of  the  city  this  mound  aeema 
worth  examining. 

About  eighty  yards  west  of  the  earthen  mound  is  the  temple  of 
Kala  R4m  or  Shri  Ramji,  one  of  tho  finest  modern  temples  io 
Western  India.  A  seventeen-feet  high  wall  of  plain  dresisea  stone 
surrounds  a  well-kept  enclosure  24.5  feet  long  by  105  l>road.  It  id 
entered  through  a  gate  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  four  walls. 
Over  the  east  gate  is  a  music  room  or  nwjnrkhdna,  which,  at 
height  of  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  commands u  tint?  genera 
view  of  Nitsik.  Inside  of  the  wall,  all  round  t*he  enclosure  runs 
line  of  cloisters  of  pointed  Musalmin  arches.  In  front  of  the  cloisters; 
on  each  side,  is  a  row  of  trees,  most  of  them  aahohs  Jonesia  a.so1cji. 
In  the  centre  of  the  north  wall  a  staircase  loads  to  a  flat  roof  tw<*lv« 
feet  broad,  twenty-one  feet  high,  and  about  four  feet  below  t 
of  the  top  of  the  parajjet  thiit  runs  along  its  outer  edge.  In  i 
of  the  enclosure  is  adetached  outer  h<>X\oT  sahhdmnndap  (75'  X  3r  X  1^; 
open  all  round,  handsomely  and  plainly  built  of  dressed  atono.  Ifcti 
supported  on  four  rows  of  square  stone  pillara,  ten  pillars  iu  ead 
row.  Tho  rows  of  pillars,  which  are  about  twelve  feet  high,  form  i 
central  and  two  side  passages,  each  pair  of  pillars  in  llie  sami 
row  being  connected  by  a  Musalman  arch  with  waving  edgoa.  Th« 
Tiall  stands  on  a  plinth  about  a  foot  higli,  outside  of  which  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  is  a  terrace  or  outer  plinth  about  a  foot  abov 
the  level  of  the  court.  The  hall  is  used  for  kathds  or  Maratha 
sermons,  and  for  jmrdn  or  scripture  readings.  About  two  yards  fron 
the  noi*th-west  comer  of  the  hall  are  a  slmne  of  Ganpati  to  th 
right  and  of  Mtlrtand  to  the  left.*  About  four  yards  further  woslj 
on  a  star-shaped  stone  plinth  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  s 
the  temple,  eighty-three  feet  from  east  to  west  by  sixty  foot 
north  to  south.  It  lias  one  main  porch  with  a  cupola  roof  to 
east  and  small  doors  to  the  north  and  south.     The  central  dome 


'  See  below  Govardluui-GuigApur. 

'  These  two  smflll  ahrinea  are  olrl.      They  were  preserved  unilcr  on 
made  by  Odbokor  wheu  he  bought  tho  groiuiil  on  which  Uic  teiniilo  Mtoudii. 
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the  dome  over  tLe  eastern  cupola  are  in  the  grooved  melon  style. 
Ou  the  trip  of  each  is  a  watorpot  with  a  stopper  in  its  mouth.  The 
Bpire,   which  is  sixty-nine  feet  high  and  surmounted  with  a  gilt 

)ne,  is  plain  except  tliat  up  its  edges  there  runs  a  curioua  fringe  of 

»terpots,  whose  outsidea  are  protected  by  sheaths.  Tiie  general 
blatnuess  of  the  temple  is  relieved  by  horii^ontal  bands  of  moulding, 
each  of  the  side  walls  and  in  the  north  and  south  faces  of  the 

>wer  are  two  empty  niches,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  spire  is  the 
Ignre  of  a  lion.  In  the  west  wall  are  two  niches  in  the  tower  and  one 
the  spire.  The  whole  is  simple^  elegunt,  and  finely  finished.  The 
beautiful  stone  was  brought  from  Dhair  or  Bhorgad  fort  near  Ramsej, 
lix  miles  north  of  Nstsik.  The  temple  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
ipoi  where  Ram  lived  during  his  exile.  It  was  built  in  17H2  by 
lirdAr  Uangrao  Odhekar  on  the  site  of  an  old  wooden  temple  to 
wliich  belonged  the  shrines  of  Ganpati  and  Mtirtand  noticed  above. 
The  work  is  said  to  have  lasted  twelve  years,  2000  persons  being 

lily  employed.  According  to  an  inscription  in  the  shrine  the  total 
Sost  was  about  £230,000   (Rs.  23,00,000).     In  the  shrine  in  the 

rest  of  the  temple,  on  a  beautifully  carved  platform,  stand  images 
of  Rilm,  Lakshman,  and  Sita,  of  black  stone  about  two  feet  high. 
L'he  image  of  Ram  has  gold  moustaches  and  golden  gloves.     Besides 

le  images  mentioned,  there  are  many  of  metal  and  stone,  chiefly 
>f  Murtitnd,  Ganpati,  Dattdtraya,  and  Mdruti.  The  temple  enjoys  a 
irearly  Government  grant  of  £122  5*.  (Rs.  1222^),  and  the  village 
-^ve,  which  yields  a  yearly  revenue  of  £80  (Rs.  800),  8up{x>rt8 
I  Hi  room  or  nagdrkfulua.     The  Odhokar  family  also  gives  £8 

[Rs.  bO)  a  month,  and  about  £100  (Rs.  1000}  a  year  are  realised  from 

le  daily  presents. 

The  first  part  of  the  daily  service  consists  of  the  hikad'drti  or 
rick-waving  at  about  six  in  the  morning,  when  about  100  persons 
ttteud.  At  about  ten  a  service  by  the  temple  ministrant  follows.  It 
insists  of  bathing  the  images,  dressing  them  with  clothes  ornaments 
|Dd  flowers,  burning  incense  and  a  clarified  butter  lamp,  and  offering 
"  OP  naivtdya.  On  this  occasion  no  visitors  attend.  About  nine  at 
^ight  is  the  ahyj-arti  or  the  bed-waving,  when  twenty  to  fifty  persona 
attend.  The  day  specially  sacrcM]  to  the  god  is  ffdni'Uavami^  a  festival 
thich.  lat-ts  for  thirteen  i  '  luiitra  (March -April).     The  rites 

iffor  from  those  of  ordin  in  nothing  except  that  the  robes 

id  ornaments  are  richer  imd  more  beautiful.     The  attendance  is 
jnsiderably  larger.     On  the  eleventh  of  these  thirteen  days  is  the 
kr  or  rath  fair,  when  people  from  the  town  and  the  villages  round 
attend  to  the  number  of  75,000  or  80,000.     At  this  time  the  temple 
so  crowded  that  both  gates  have  to  be  used,  the  east  for  men  and 
Iiorth  for  women.     Two  cars  presented  by  Gopikabili,  the  mother 
tdhavrjlo  the  fourth  Peshvva  (1761-1772),  are  driven  through  the 
ity.     l'he  cars  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  Rdstia  family  and  are  similar 
appearance  except  that  one  is  larger  than  the  other.^    The  larger 
msists  of  a  wooden  platform  11' x  8'  on  solid  wooden  wheels.     On 
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1  The  aroall  car  is  kept  ucar  the  east  gate  of  EtAmji's  temple  and  the  large  car  nciir 
%iMs  vdda  ou  the  left  of  the  ro&d  gohig  frum  JRHmji'a  teui^le  to  B^lmkuud. 
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ipter  XrV.      the  platform  twelve  woodfln  pillars  support  a  canopy  and  at  one  en^ 
ofXntereal  '*  ^  Binaller  canopy  in  which  the  images  of  the  god  are  placo<] 

the  procession.     The  larger  car  conveys  the  image  of  RAm  ai.  .tj 

ten  Brilhmans.     It  is  pulled  by  about  100  people  with  ropes, 
smaller  car  called  Viman    carries  an  imago  of   Maruti   and 
Brahmans  and  ia  palled  by  about  fifty  people.     The  cars  start  about 
three  in  the  afternoon  and  are  brought  back  to  the  temple  al 
twelve  at  uight.     The  route  is  from  the  temple  by  K^rta  M&rnt 
through  Gani    '     ' '"   ,iid  the  fair-weather  market,  by  Rfi'i      '         anC 
Ramkund  auii  i  inan.sion  ba<:"k  to  the  Kiila   li^m  Inl 

the  soft  saudy  BUii'uce  of  the  fair-weather  market  the  cars  art?  < 
backwards  and  forwards.     The  cars  reach  Ramkund  about  .-^ 
the  evening  and  stop  there  for  three  hours,  when  a  oomploto  servic 
with    fireworks   is  performed.      During  the  whole   time  that   tb^ 

f  recession  is  moving  the  temple  ministrant  has  to  walk  backwat ' 
is  face  towards  the  car  and  his  hands  folded. 

The  other  special  holidays  are   the  eleventh  day  ekddaahi  in 
fortnight   of  every  Hindu  month,  when  in  the  evening  ilie  foot 
pdiluhis  of  Rflm  are  set  in  ti  palanquin  or  imlkhi  and  the  nn^  ••■• 
18  carried  round  the  temple  inside  the  outer  wall.     Except  iis 
and  Karlik  (July  and  November)  when  200  to  300  j 
attendance  is  not  more  than  100  or  150.     This  pal.i 
t<jke.s  place  on  the  Da^ont,  the  tenth  of  the  bright  iialt  ol  Am 
(September- October)  when  the  feet  are  taken  outside   the  to 
cross  the  boundary.*      About  100  people  attend  and  lOOO  to    26i 
persons  visit  the  temple  on  JJasara  day.  On  the  Mahar  Sankrdnt  (12 
January)  4000  to  10,000  persons,  chiefly  men,  visit  the  templo. 
the  next  day  (13th   January),    almost  all    Hindu   women    v' 
temple  to  offer  turmeric  or /i«/t/ J,  saffron  or  kimku,  and   -   _  .  .    i.| 
Besamtun  to  Item's  wife  Sita  and  give  them  to  each  other. 

To  the  north  of  Ramji's  temple  is  a  shrine  of  Bhairav  which 
bnilt  in   1793  by  Kdnphdte  Gos^ivis  at  an  estimated  coat  of  •! 
£100  (Rs.  1000).     Close  to  the  north  of  it  is  a  monastery  built 
Ksiuphdte  Gosdvis  in  1773  and  repaired  in  1858  by  an  idol-solleri 
It  has  a  limj  of  Mahddev  and  several  ascetics'  tombs. 
trhchdrya  LeavingK^laRdm's  bythe  middle  door  in  the  south  wall,  a  wi: 

Monastery.  road  leads  south-west  towards  the  river.  After  about  fifty  y 
a  largo  two-storied  rest-honse  on  the  left  gives  entrauce  to 
enclosure  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  tomb  of  a  Shankanlcharya  oi 
Shaiv  pontiff,  and  a  temple  of  Shiv  with  wooden  pillars  on  the  nortl 
and  some  fine  stone  masonry  in  the  south.  At  the  back  of  khi 
enclosure  is  a  large  three-storied  monastery  for  Shaiv  aseetica. 

In  the  time  of  the  second  Peahwa  (1720-1740)  Sachchidanand 
Shankardchilrya  is  said  to  have  come  from  Shringeri  in  Maisurand 
stayed  in  Nasik.  He  died  in  Ndsik  after  choosing  as  hia  Bnccc8s«« 
a  disciple  of  the  name  of  Brahmanand.  Soon  aft-or  his  ji; 
Brahmdnand  sickened  and  died  within  a  month,     Boii 


>  The  reuon  why  the  god  is  Laken  across  tfao  bounr1,%ry  on  Dntarn  day  is  Mid  to  I 
becAUM  it  ia  the  t)eginning  of  the  fair  aoasoD,  whvii  travcULug  ogAia  bevoiaM         "*' 
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ha  this  enclosure.  The  tombs  and  tein]»le  are  said  to  hnve  beon 
bnllt  by  Peshwa  Savii  Madhavrao  (a.d.  1774),  the  front  rest-house 
liv  Xdua  Fjvduis  (1760-1800),  and  the  monttstery  by  Nfiruahankar 
(i  750).  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  £1600  (Ra.  10,000).  Besides 
an  allowance  of  £50  (Rs.  500)  from  the  revenues  of  Pimpalner,  the 
iji'iiastery  has  a  yearly  Government  grant  of  £28  16«.  (Rs.  288). 
AtiMiit  eighty  yards  further  west  a  paved  lane,  lined -with  rest-houses 
and  small  shops,  leads  to  the  river  bank  a  little  above  Narushankar's 
temple, 

Ndrushankar's  Temple,  also  called  the  temple  of  R&meshvar.  is  the 
chest  and  most  hif^hly  sculptured  building''  in  Ndaik.  It  stands 
the  left  bank  of  the  Godivari  opposite  to  Balaj i's  and  Tarakeshvar's 
temples  and  to  the  east  of  the  Ramgaya  pool  in  which  Ram  is  said 
to  have  performed  funeral  services  in  memory  of  his  father.  The 
teinple  though  smaller  than  Kala  Ram's,  the  enclosure  being 
124'  x83',  is  more  richly  carved,  and  has  some  humorous  and  clever- 
ly debigned  figures  of  ascetics.  The  temple  stands  in  the  middle 
'  0  enclosure.  It  includes  a  porch  with  the  usual  bull  or  nandi, 
inner  domed  hall  capable  of  holding  about  seventy-five  persons, 
and  the  shrine  facing  west  which  contains  the  lirtrf  and  is 
Burmounted  by  a  spire.  The  outer  i-oof  is  elaborately  carved,  being 
a  saccession  of  pot-lids  arrayed  in  lines  and  adorned  at  intervals 
(ostiue  and  curious  figurt^s  of  men,  monkeys,  tigers,  and 
s.  The  west  or  main  entrance  porch  has  waving  edged 
hes  and  many  niches  filled  with  cleverly  cut  figures.  The  top 
the  wall  which  encloses  the  temple  is  eleven  feet  broad.  At 
h  corner  are  semicircular  domes  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and 
i©re  is  a  fifth  dome  in  the  middle  of  the  west  wall  with  a  large 
11,  dated  1721  in  European- Arabic  numbers.  The  bell  which  is 
X  feet  in  circumference  at  the  lip  is  probably  Portngnese.  It  is 
to  have  been  brought  either  from  Bassein  or  from  Delhi  ;  but 
'n  is  more  likely.^  In  the  great  flood  of  1872  the  water  of 
river  rose  to  the  level  of  the  bell.  The  top  of  the  wall  near  the 
bell  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Goddvari.  A 
high  wall  runs  along  the  river  bank,  and  over  the  wall  rises  a  row 
of  large  three  or  four  storied  houses.  From  the  high  ground  to 
e  north  the  land  slopes  toward.s  the  central  hollow  of  the 
rasvati.  From  the  Karasvati  coufosed  piles  of  gable  ends  rise 
the  slopes  of  Chitraghanta  hill  and  behind  it  are  the  high 
ds  of  Mhasrul  hill,  Umgar  Ali,  and  Ganesh  hill  stretching  east 
Sonar  Ali,  on  the  crest  of  the  north  scarp  of  which  is  Mr.  Raghoji 
nap's  house  and  to  the  east  the  level  top  of  the  Old  Fort, 
e  temple  was  built  in  1747  by  Nd.rushankar  Raja  Bahadur  of 
legion  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £180,000  (Rs.  18,00,000).    Tho 
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Tfaoro  are  two  similar  bell&.  one  at  Mdhuli  in  Thdna  End  the  other  at  Bhlnii* 

tkar,  about  thirty  milea  southwest  of  Juniiar.     The  Bbiindshankar  bell,  which  ia 

from  OM  irou  b<ir  siipp<'>rte(l  bctweeu  two  masonry  pillars  in  front  of  a  tomple, 

~  I, three  or  fonr  cwta.     It  baa  a  Maltose  oroas  with  tho  date  1727  or  six  years 

1  the  NAruahankar  bell.     It  ia  said  to  have  been  brought  from  VAsiiid  near 

probably  from  some  Portuguese  church  or  couveut.    Trigonometrical  Survey 
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flight  of  stepa  leading  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  t(Mnplo  vtab 
built    by    Niinisbankar  in    J  75(3   at   a   cost  of   £)J000  (Ra.  < 
'I'o  the  uorth   nf    Nanishankrir's  toiuplo  ia  a  shrino   of  the    . 
Siiptashringi.^      Further   north  aud  out  in   the  river  a  inetnorma 
building,  with  au  arched  and   pillared  veranda  to   the  west, 
built  in  1878  by  the  widow  of  ihe  fuuiily-priest  of  the  Mahdrdja  o 
KolhApur  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Be.si<les  tliese  temples  and  shrines,  along  both  sidea  of  the  rivi 
facing  the  different  bathing  pools  or  kfinds,  are  a  number  of  sroal 
temples  and  ghrine.s  dedicated  some  to  Mfthiltlev,  some  to  Gaopati 
Bome  to  Devi,  and  some  to  MAruti.  These  are  all  completely  uude 
water  during  tiuods-  They  seem  never  to  be  repaired  and  no  ua 
seems  to  look  after  them,  except  tbit  the  Municipality  clcHna  then 
when  they  get  choked  vrith  mud. 

This  completes  the  temples  and  shrines  on  or  near  the  bnuks  o 
the  Goddvari.     Besides  these  the  interior  of  Ndsik  has  about  twent; 
templee  and  shrines,  most  of  them  of  Devi  and  one  of  Shani  or  thi 
planet  Saturn.     The  most  in>portant  of  these  is  Bhadrakrili's  tfrn 
in  Tiundha  or  the  Cross,  a  shrine  without  a  dome  or  p[ 
Ganpatrdo  iJikshit  Patvardhan  in  1700  at  a  cost  of  £3000  ; ' 
It  enjoys  a  yearly  grant  of  £24  (Rs.  240).  It  consists  of  an  outer  Hton' 
and  brick  wall  with  an  entrance  facing  west.     Inside  this  wall  ift 
large  open  courtyard,  with  on  the  south  side^  a  small  garden,  a  wel 
aud  a  building.     The  building  is  a  well-built  twn-storied  house  wi 
tiled  roof,  and  consists  of  an  outer  hall  or  mhhdmaiiJap  aud  a  sh 
The  hall  which  ia  about  three  feet   higher  than  the  courtya 
seventy  feet  by  forty,  and  has  a  gallery  all   round   for   the   use 
women.     At  the   east  end  of  the   hall  facing  west   is  the  ebi 
containing  nine  images  on  a  raised  stone  seat.     The  chief  image 
a  copper  Bhadrakali  less  than  a  foot  high.     On  either  side  of  thi 
central  image  are  four  stone  images  each  about  two  and  a  !r 
high,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  four  small  metal  images  each  L 
a  foot  high.     The  yearly  fostivid  is  in  October  during  the  Nncunilfi 
or  nine   nights   of   the  bright  half  of  Aifhoin,    when   about 
Brdhmans  sit  during  the  day  in  the   hall   reading  the  saptai 
or  seven  hundred  verses  in  honour  of  Uevi   from  the  Markan 
Purdn.     Pnrnns  are  rend  in  the  afternoon  or  at  night.,  and  lee 
with    music    or    InrUtn^    are    delivered    at    night.      ^^ 
connection  with    Brahman    caste   disputes   and   other  : 
held  here.     This  temple  plays  a  lending  part-  in   the  servjcf  ><    whli 
are  occasionally  practised  during  outbreaks  of  cholera.     When. 
city  is  visited  by  cholera,  versos  frum  the  saptitakali  to  ap] 
Devi  aud  the  planets  are  recited  by  a  large  number  of  Brdh 
for  ten  or  twelve  days.     Then  in  honour  of  Kdli  the   Bnihma 
light     a     sacred    fire  and  offer    her    the    finest    incense,     butter, 
rice,    oil,    and    flowers,    wood    of   holy  trees,  and   sacred    gr»»«( 
When   the  fire   sacrifice   is   going   on    the    leading    Brahmatis   o 
dhannddhikdrin  send  a  notice  through  the  town  and  collect  rice  fro 
a  half  to  one  aud  a  quarter  pounds  and  |(2.  (farina)  orf^.  (^  am 
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from   each  Hindu  house.    The  rice  is  cooked  and  about  eighty      Chapter 
lis  are  placed  in  a  cart,  turmeric   saffron  and   red -powder  are  places  oflnl 
1(1  over  it,  and  burning  incense-sticks  and  five  torches  are   set 
iO  rice,  one  in   the  middle  and  four   at  the   corners.     At  each 

uT  the   stem  of  a  plantain   tree   is   fixed  and  to   one  of  the 

plaintains  a  sheep  is  tied.  A  Mdng  woman  who  is  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  cholei-a  goddess  declares  whence  the  cholera 
spirit  came  and  how  long  it  will  stay.  She  is  bathed  in  hot  water 
ami  dre.ssed  in  a  green  robe  and  blue  bodice,  her  forehead  is  marked 
with  vermilion,  a  cocoanut,  a  comb,  a  vermilion-box,  five  betelnuts, 
five  plantains,  five  guavas,  five  pieces  of  turmeric,  and  a  pound  of 
wheat  are  tied  in  her  lap,  and  her  face  is  veiled  by  the  end  of  her 
robe.  Four  bullocks  are  yoked  to  the  cart  and  in  front  of  the  cart 
the  Mang  woman,  with  folded  hands,  walks  backwards,  facing  the 
cart,  supported  by  two  men.  Lemons  are  waved  round  her  head 
and  cut  and  thrown  away.  In  front  of  the  woman  walk  a  band  of 
muaicians,  and  a  crowd  of  men  women  and  children  follow  the  cart 
cheering  loudly.  The  cart  is  dragged  out  at  the  furthest  point  from 
that  at  which  cholera  first  appeared,  about  two  miles,  to  where  four 
roads  meet,  and  is  there  emptied.  The  rice  and  the  sheep  are 
"""Hr?d  off  by  the  Mhdrs  and  Mings,  and  the  cartmen  and  the 
j;  woman  after  waiting  tUl  next  morning  and  bathing,  return 
to  the  city.  Two  or  three  days  after  a  feast  is  given  to  Brdhmans 
and  milk  or  a  mixture  of  milk,  curds,  and  clarified  butter  is  poured 
round  the  city  as  an  offering  to  the  cholera  spirit.  Bhatida  and  other 
n'fli  pilgrims  if  they  feed  as  many  as  throe  or  four  thousand 
Briihmaus  sometimes  hold  the  feast  in  Kdla  Rjim's  temple,  but 
when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  not  more  than  500  are  fed  the  feast 
is  held  in  Bhadrakili's  temple.  The  Navardtra  festival  ends  on  the 
last  day  of  the  full-moon  of  Ashvin  (October).  On  the  night  of 
this  day,  which  is  known  as  the  vigil  full-moon  or  the  kojdgari 
pvrmmo,  a  fair  is  held  and  attended  by  many  Hindus  of  all  except 
the  depressed  classes.  On  the  same  night  fairs  are  also  held  at 
Kap4leahvar,  Panchratneshvar,  and  Tilbhdndeshvar.* 

Near  Bhadnik^li's  stands  the  temple  of  Saturn  or  Shani.  It 
laiflta  of  a  small  shrine  built  into  a  wall  and  containing  a  rude 
)ne  image  covered  with  red-lead.  The  image  is  worshipped 
»Ty  Saturday  and  also  whenever  the  planet  Saturn  enters  a  new 
sign  of  the  Zodiac. 

The  two  Renuka  Mandirs  in  new  and  old  Tambat  Ali   belong  to 
Tdmbats."    Each  has  a  tiled  roof  without  dome  or  spire.     These 
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'  Beaiiies  Bhiulrakilli's,  Beven  shrines  are    dedicated    to  different   forms   of    drvii 

^'\g;hAnt«  near  t)ie  top  of  ChitraghAiita    hill,    an  old  elirinc  repaired   iii  1794; 

lohi  Uevi  Renuka,  in  the  house  of  the  G&rgyas,  with   a  monthly  fSovenunent 

iiice  of  4^4.   (Rs.  2)  ;  Gondhly&nchi  Bhogavati,  buUt  by  Gomihlis  at  a  cost  of 

is.  500) ;  Kenukaiu   KouJbbal  Parinjpe's  honse  in  Dingar  A^li ;   KAlika  D«vi  in 

■  ift,  hTiilt  by  Ok  in  1779  at  a  coat  of  £50  (Rs.  5O0) ;  Renuka    l>ovi.    built  by 

ii  Pirak  in  17i>8  at  a  coat  of  £500  (Ra.  5000)  ;  and  Mahilikshmi  on  tho 

.  liili,  built  in  1775  by  UpAaane  at  a  coat  of  £'-'0  (Rs.'2(H»).     Tliia  ahrine  ia 

■  ■''  'he  image  of  the  goddes-i  which  Mnaa  the  chief  object  of  worahip  in  th« 

Ali  hiu  which  is  now  the  J&nxa.  Moique. 

:- mother  of  Paruhur&m  th«  sixth  incanutioa  of  Viahnn. 
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temples  cxtntam  no  images  but  that  of  RenuVa. 
are  dnrinjo^  the  Navaratra  or  the  first  nine  uij 
Ashvin  (October)  and  on  the  full-moon  of  A 

The  Sarasrati  Keshav  Mandir  near  Dlngtir  Ali  in  Limbibbat 
Prabhu's  house  has  a  yearly  Government  grant  of  £11  Ss,  (Be.  lit). 

There  are  three  small  temples  of  Jariraari  or  the  cholera  goddesa 
in  three  different  phvcea  beyond  town  limits.'  The  ministranta 
who  are  MarathAa  make  considerable  gains,  especially  when  cholera 
is  prevalent,  as  numbera  of  all  castes  make  the  goddess  presents  ol 
cooked  rice  and  cards  called  dahibkdt,  a  bodice  or  cJioli,  cocoaautoj 
and  money. 

There  are  two  temples  of  Mahidev.  One  near  Jenappa's  steps  wnq 
built  by  a  Lingayat  in  1828.  The  other  near  Gharpurc's  sleps  wiuj 
built  by  Rambhat  GhArpare  iQ  1776  with  the  help  of  the  Peshwa, 
This  is  a  well  known  place  for  hemp  or  bhang  drinking. 

There  are  two  temples  to  Ganpati,  a  domed  building  inside  the 
N6v  gate  made  by  Hingne,  the  other  in  the  mandir  or  dwelling 
house  stylo  about  fifty  feet  east  of  the  iail  in  AdJtvar  Peth,   biiDti 
by  BiipAii  Lathe  and  enjoying  a  yearly  Government  grant  of  £1  7  2s 
(Ra.  171). 

The  temple  of  Khandoba  on  the  Malh^r  Tekdi  outside  the  Malhli 
gate  was  built  in  1748  by  Mah^d6ji  Govind  Kakirde  at  a  coat  o 
£500  (Rs.  5000).  It  contains  an  image  of  MArtand  on  horse* 
back.  Fairs  are  held  on  Ohampa-ekasthi  &ad  Mdfjh  Purnima  (January- 
February). 

The  Svami-ndrdyan  monastery  is  in  the  Somvar  Peth  and  h 
the  tomb  of  a  saintly  ascetic  or   Siddha-purusha.     The    Shenvis* 
monastery  is  just  to  the  north  of  the  Collector's  oflBce. 

Besides-ihese  temples  and  shrines  N^ik,  including  Panchvati,  htu 
about  thirty  rest-houses,  several  of  which,  especially  in  Panchvati 
have  been  lately  built  by  Bombay  Bhatias.  There  are  fooi 
saddvarts  for  the  free  distribution  of  uncooked  food,  and  ihret 
annachhatras  for  the  distribution  of  cooked  food. 

In  the  bed  of  the  GodAvari,  betwoon  Govardhan  about  six  miles 
to  the  west  and  Tapovan  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east 
of  Ndeik,  are  various  bathing-places  called  tirihs  and  sacred  pooii 
called  kunds.  Most  of  the  bathing-places  are  named  after  som 
Poi-Anic  personage  with  whose  history  they  are  believed  to  h 
connected ;  all  except  three  of  the  pools  take  their  names  from  theii 
builders.  There  are  in  all  twenty-four  tirthit  of  which  eleven 
between  Govardhan  and  Ndsik,  ten  between  Sandar-narayan's  fl  _ 
and  Mukteshvar's  shriue  opposite  the  Delhi  gate,  and  three  beloi 
Muktoshvar'a  shrine. 

The  eleven  tirtha  between  Govardhan-Gangdpur  and  Nisik  ^V9^ 
Govardhan,  Pitri,  G^v,  Bramha,  Rinmocban,  Kanva  or  KahadhSi 


1  One  of  the  templea  ii  to  the  nonth-eut  of  RAmeahvar'a  near  the  place  when  Um 
f jiir-n'c*ther  hnlf-wcekly  market  U  held  ;  another  ta  in  the  Dtogu  Utdra  near  ibe  }i  ~ 
boAk  o(  the  river  ;  the  third  is  on  the  Derl&li  road  touth-eftat  of  Mahilakjdiimi. 
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'dpuishan,  YishvAmitra,  Shvot,  Koti,  and,  Agni.     The  Govardhan      Chapter 

irtk  is  at  the  villao;e  of  Govardlian.^    It  is  believed  that  the  gift  of  vi»cMQtJ 

!)Tie  cow  at  this  tirth  is  equal  to  the  gift  of  1000  cows  in  any  other 
plnce,  an«l  that  a  visit  to  a  Mahidev  temple  in  the  neighbourhood 
secures  as  much  merit  as  the  gift  of  a  mountain  of  gold  anywhere 
oIho.     The  Pitri  or  spirits'  tirth  is  to  the  south  of  the  Govardhan 

\irth.  A  bath  in  this  holy  place  and  the  offering  of  water  to  the 
ririts  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  secure  them  a  place  in  heaven. 

idldv  tirth,  called  after  a  Purduic  sage  of  that  name,  is  believed  to 
as  holy  as  the  Pitri  tirth.  Its  water  frees  the  bather  from  sin 
id  secures   him   a  seat  in  Brahma's  abode,    the   home  of  pious 

lirits.  Near  the  Galav  tirth  is  the  Brahma  tirth  whose  water 
ensures  the  bather  being  born  a  Brahman  in  the  next  life,  and  gives 
\im  the   power  of  knowing  God  both  by  thought  and  by  sight. 

linmochaii  tirth,  as  its  name  implies,   is  the   debt-releasing   pool. 

The  pilgrim  who  buthes  here  and  makes  gifts  to  Brdhmans  is  freed 
)ra  all  debts  on  account  of  neglected  offerings.  The  Kanva  or 
Kshudha  tirth  is  near  the  Rinmochan  tirth.  The  following  legend 
explains  the  names.  '  There  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  a  sage 
named  Kanva.  In  his  religions  rambles  he  happened  to  come  to 
the  hermitage  of  Gautam  Muni  a  Jain  saint.  The  san  was  high, 
Kanva  was  hungry  and  tired,  but  he  would  not  ask  food  from  a 
Jain  saint  even  though  the  saint  had  abundance,  Kanva  toiled  on 
to  the  Godfivari,  sat  on  its  bank,  and  prayed  to  the  river  and  to  the 
goddess  of  food  aimapuma.  The  deities  were  touched  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  prayers  and  appearing  in  human  form  satisfied 
his  hunger.  They  told  him  that  whoever,  at  that  place,  would  offer 
such  prayers  offer  as  his  would  never  want  for  food.  The  next  is 
the  Pflptninhan  or  Sin-destroying  tirth.  It  is  near  the  steps  leading 
to  the  old  temple  of  Someshvar  about  a  mile  east  of  Govardhan- 
Gangitpur.  The  legend  says  that  a  bath  in  its  water  cured  a  leprosy 
•which  liad  been  sent  as  a  punishment  for  incest.  This  place  is  held 
in  great  veneration.  Near  the  PjlpnAshan  tirth  is  the  Vishvdmitra 
tirth.  Here  during  a  famine  the  sage  Vishvdmitra  propitiated  Indra 
ami  the  gods  by  offering  them  the  flesh  of  a  dead  dog,  the  only 
thing  ho  could  find  to  offer.  The  gods  were  pleased  and  at  the 
sago's  desire  freed  the  earth  from  the  curse  of  famine.  'ITie  next 
is  the  Shvet  tirth.  It  has  great  purifying  power  and  is  believed 
to  free  women  from  the  evil-spirit  of  barrenness.  So  great  is  the 
power  of  this  tirth  that  a  man  named  Shvet  who  lived  near  it  and 
whr>  died  while  in  the  act  of  worshipping  a  ling  was  restored  to  life. 
The  God  of  Death  was  himself  killed  for  destroying  a  man  in  the 
act  of  worship  and  was  restored  to  life  on  condition  that  he  would 
never  again  attack  people  while  worshipping  Shiv  or  Vishnu.     Four 


1  The  Goda  M.1hAtmya  hiut  the  following  legend  of  the  Govardhan   tirth.    Near 

•'""  •■' ■' !•■••  1  a  BrUiman  named  JAbil,  a  husbandman  and  o\rner  of  cows 

.it€'«l  hie  cattle  eo  baflly  that  they  ncnt  for  irlief  to  the  <lesire- 

'lu.     She  referred  the  complainants  to  Shiv's  bull  Nandi,  who 

allvf  A  rulerotxre  to  iShiv  removed  all  cows  from  earth  to  heaven.     The  want  of  cows 

^iit  ;i  stop  to  the  usual  otleringa  and  the  hungry  gods  and  spirits  compIaine<l  to  Brahma. 

I  li'trud  them  to  Vishnu,  and  Vishnu  to  Shiv,  and  Shiv  gent  them  to  Nandi, 

'  <\  them,  as  a  meana  of  relief,  to  feast  the  cow's  at  the  Govardbau  tirth. 

kU  oi.ii  iijiq  was  dune  all  the  cows  were  sent  back  and  order  restored. 
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miles  east  of  Govardhan  and  about  a  mile  west  of  N^idk  is  tbe 
KotI  iirth.  Here  is  a  flig-lit  of  steps,  and  a  temple  of  Koti&hvar 
MahAdev.  The  legend  says  that  this  is  the  scene  of  a  fight  between 
Shiv  and  a  demon  named  Andhakdsur  in  which  Shir  was  so  hard 
pressed  that  the  sweat  poured  down  his  bi-ow  and  made  a  torrent 
which  still  flows  into  the  GodAvari  at  this  place.  This  is  regarded 
as  making  one  koti  or  crore  of  the  three  and  a  half  koth  of  tirthg 
which  are  believed  to  take  their  rise  from  Shiv^s  body.  Abunt 
half  a  mile  west  of  Ndsik,  near  the  Malhiir  Mound,  is  the  Agui  tirfh. 
Near  it  is  an  ascetic's  monastery  which  was  built  aboni  150  years 
ago.  The  tirth  is  believed  to  possess  healing  powers,  and  according 
to  its  legend,  got  its  name  because  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  was  cured 
of  an  illness  by  bathing  in  it. 

Within  N4sik  limits,  the  first  two  tirths  are  Badriha-tangam,  a 
little  to  the  north-west  of  Snndar-ndrdyan's,  and  Brahma  tirth  in 
front  of  Sundar-narayan's  temple.  At  Badrika-Hancjam  a  small 
stream  falls  into  the  Godd^vari.  According  to  its  legend,  tbe 
supreme  deity  appeared  here  to  one  of  his  devotees  in  a  bodily 
form  and  promised  him  that  he  would  appear  in  the  same  form 
to  any  one  who  bathed  and  prayed  at  this  spot.  Brahma  tirth 
is  said  to  possess  the  power  of  sharpening  and  developing  tbe 
intellect.  According  to  its  legend  Brahma,  the  creator,  bathed 
here  and  refreshed  his  mind  to  enable  him  to  complete  without 
mistake  the  work  of  creation.  Sliiv  and  Vishnu  also  came  to 
live  near  here,  Shiv  as  KapAloshvar  in  Panchvati  on  the  left  bank, 
and  Vishnu  as  Sundar-n^rdyan  on  the  right  bank.  Between 
Brahma  tirth  and  Ram's  Pool  is  the  Shukla  tirth.  Any  pilgrim 
who  bathes  in  it  on  Friday  and  rubs  his  body  with  white  or  fhultla 
sesamum  is  freed  from  sin.  The  next  is  the  AetivUaya  or 
Bone -dissolving  tirth.  This  is  the  westmost  part  of  R^lm*s  P«x)l, 
and  into  it  are  thrown  all  the  bones  of  deceased  relations  which 
are  brought  by  pilgrims  to  Ndsik.  Between  RAm's  Pool  and. 
Narushankar's  temple,  in  front  of  which  is  the  Ramgaya  iirthf 
are  tivo  tirths,  Aruna,  Surya,  Chakra,  Ashvini,  and  Dashashvamedb. 
Ariina  tirth  is  where  the  Aruna  joins  the  Godavari  near  Ram's  Pool, 
and  near  it  are  the  Surya,  Chakra,  and  Ashinni  iirthif.  The 
following  legend  explains  the  origin  of  these  holy  spots.  Usha* 
the  wife  of  the  Sun,  unable  to  bear  her  husband's  splendour,  created. 
a  woman,  exactly  like  herself,  to  fill  her  place.  She  gnve  ber 
children  into  the  charge  of  this  woman  and  made  her  take  an  oath 
never  to  betray  the  secret  to  her  husband  the  Sun.  Usha  then  went 
to  the  hermitage  of  the  sage  Kanva.  In  time  the  woman  whom 
Usha  had  created  bore  three  children  to  the  Sun,  and,  as  she  had 
her  own  children  to  look  after,  failed  to  take  care  of  Usha's  childi-en. 
They  comjjlained  to  their  father  and  said  they  doubted  if  the  wmnaa 
really  was  tlioir  mother.  The  Sun  suspecting  that  he  was  deceived, 
went  to  Kanva's  hermitage  in  search  of  his  wife.  On  seeing  him 
Usha  took  the  form  of  a  mare  ashvini,  and  ran  towards  Janasthdtij 
but  Surya  becoming  a  horso  ran  after  and  overtook  her,  and  in  tiro* 
a  son  was  born  who  was  named  Ashvinikumar  or  the  Mare's  son.'^ 


'  Aehvinikumdi-  became  the  doctor  of    the  gods  and  is   (Kxnmooly  wor*hipp«4. 
There  u  A  famooa  temple  of  Ashvini kuuiAr  aix  uiiloa  east  of  Sural. 


The  Kunds  or  Holy  Pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Goddvari  are  all  between 
Suu(lar-nar4yan*8  steps  and  Muktoshvar's  sbriue.  About  fifty  yards 
east  of  Suudar-naraydn'a  steps  the  water  of  the  river  passes  through  a 
narrow  artificial  gulley  called  tag  or  the  furrow.  The  guUey  is  430 
long  10'  broad  and  10'  deep,  and  was  made  by  Gopikdbdi  the  mother 
of  Mddhavrdo  the  fourth  Peahwa  (1761-1772).  About  forty  feet 
east  of  the  id^  is  the  first  pool  called  Lakshrnan's  Pool  (68'x54('). 
It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Sarsubheddr  Mahdddji  Govind 
Kdkde  in  1758.  This  pool  is  believed  to  contain  a  spring  and 
its  water  is  generally  regarded  as  good  and  is  said  never  to  fail.* 
In  1877-78  when  the  rest  of  the  river  was  dry  Lakshman's  Pool 
was  full  of  water.  From  Lakshman's  Pool  a  second  gulley,  called 
Dhatiush  or  the  Bow  Pool,  fifty  feet  long  and  five  to  seven  feet  broad. 
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The  reconciliation  of  Surya  and  Usba  was  a  day  of  great  rejoicing.  Chapter 
The  Tdpti  and  the  Yamuna  (believed  to  be  the  local  Aruna  and  the  piacej  oTiui 
Varuua  or  Vaghadi),  daughters  of  the  Sun,  came  to  Janasthdn  to 
meet  their  parents.  Brahma  came  to  visit  the  Sun  and  offered  him 
bis  five  daughters,  Medha,  Shraddha,  Sdvitrij  Odi/atri,a,n({  Sard^vati 
All  the  river-bed  between  Ram's  Pool  and  the  Sarasvati  near  Bahiji's 
temple  is  known  by  the  name  of  Praydg  or  the  place  of  sacrifice. 
Brahma  reduced  the  intense  lustre  of  his  son-in-law  with  his  discus 
or  chakra  and  this  gave  its  name  to  the  Ohakra  firth.  Near  tho 
Chakra  tirtk  is  the  Ashvini  or  Mare's  tirth.  The  holy  spot  known 
as  the  Dasluishvamedh  or  Ten  Horse  Sacrifice  bes  between  Ram's 
f'  1  and  Nilkanthoshvar's  temple.  Its  legend  connects  it  with 
s  father,  king  Janak,  who  performed  sacrifices  here  to  gain  a 
seat  in  heaven.  He  is  believed  to  have  established  the  ling  of 
Kilkantheshvar.  Next  comes  the  Rdmgaya  tirth  in  front  of 
Ndrushankar's  temple.  It  is  called  Rdmgaya  as  Hdm  here  performed 
his  father's  obsequies.  This  completes  the  ten  tirihi  between 
Stmdar-ndrdyan  and  Mukteshvar. 

Further  down  the  river,  on  its  left  bank,  is  the  AhaJya-sangam 
tirth.  Near  it  is  a  shrine  of  Mhasoba.  About  half  a  mile  south-east 
of  Ndsik  is  the  Kapila-sangam  tirth  within  the  limits  of  Tapovan. 
H  TO,  in  a  natural  dam  of  trap  rock  which  crosses  the  river,  mnch  like 
r '  M  natural  dam  at  Govardhan,  are  two  holes  said  to  be  the  nostrils  of 
"I  irpaiiakha.  This  lady  was  a  sister  of  Ravan,  the  enemy  of  Ram, 
\s  h  ).  wishing  to  marry  Lakshman,  Rdm's  brother,  appeared  before 
him  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman.  Lakshman,  who  did  nothing 
without  his  brother's  advice,  sent  her  for  approval  to  Ram.  The 
inspired  Rdm  knew  who  she  was,  and  wrote  on  her  back  *  Cut  off  this 
'V  nan's  nose.'  Lakshman  obeyed  and  the  boles  in  the  rock  are 
rpiiuakha's  nostrils.  About  a  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the 
nontrilsj  in  the  same  belt  of  rock,  which  at  this  point  forms  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  are  eleven  plain  rock-cut  cells  which  are  known 
as  Tjukahman's  caves.'  About  a  mile  further  south  is  a  second 
Pdpvindshan  or  Sin-cleansing  tirth,  near  which  are  tombs  or 
Bamddhis  of  ascetics. 


Holy  Po 


'  Details  are  given  below,  Tapovan. 

*  An  analysis  of  the  water  made  in  May  1881  showed  it  to  be  of  bad  qnality  with 
copioas  Bodiment.    Sanitary  Comniitssioacr'a  Beport  for  1881,  section  vi.  (ii, 
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leads  to  R&m's  Pool  {83'x  40').     This  is  tho  kolioab  spot  in  Siaik^ 
as  it  is  believed  to  bo  the  place  where  Ram  used  to  bathe.      It 
contains  the  bone-disaolving  or  Astivilaya  tirth.     It  was  bailfc  by 
ChitrarAv,  a  landholder  of  Khat-dv  in  SatAra  in   1G96,  an" 
by  Gopikiibiii  iu  1782.     Ten  feet  north  of  RAm's  Pool  i;- 
(83' X  30')    which    was   built  by   Gopikdbiti.     Twenty   )  nsr 

south,  in  front  of  Ahalyflbili's  temples,  is  AhalyAbAi's  Pool  ,  j  ^  ii'). 
It  was  built  by  the  Indor  princess  Ahalyabdi  towards  the  closo  of 
the  eighteenth  century  (1765-1795).  To  the  west,  of  Abalynbdi'ii 
Pool  is  Sharangpani's  Pool  (39'x34')  which  was  built  by  a  EK^ocaAj 
Brahman  of  that  name  in  1779.  Twenty  feet  south  of  Ahaly^ 
Pool  is  Dutondya  Milruti's  Pool  about  fifty  feet  square.  Ten 
Booth  of  ShArangpAni's  Pool  is  a  long  narrow  pool  called 
PAnchdevaliche  and  also  known  as  the  Sun's  or  Sorya  Pool 
(115' X  20').  It  was  probably  built  by  Bdlitji  Mahddev  Ok  (1758) 
who  built  the  chief  of  the  Pauchdeval  or  Five  Temples  near  it.*  In 
this  pool  an  inner  pool  has  lately  (1874-)  been  built  by  the  widow  of 
Tdtia  MahArAj  of  Poona,  Close  to  the  south  is  a  large  namolesi 
pool  (2 Id' X  90').  The  next,  close  to  the  south  and  iii  front  of 
Nilkantheshvar's  and  Gora  Rdm's  templea,  is  Gora  Rdro's  or  the 
Dashdshvaracdh  Pool  (25G'xl32').  The  part  on  the  NAsik  siila 
was  built  in  1 768  by  Hingne  and  Rdja  Bahddur  and  the  part  on 
the  Pauchvati  side  by  the  last  Poshwa  and  Holkar,  the  Peshwa'« 
portion  being  cluse  to  the  site  of  the  fair-weather  markel.  Sixteen 
leet  south  of  Gora  Rdm's  Pool,  in  front  of  Ndrushankar'  ,  i« 

the  Rdmgaya  Pool  ( 1 1 0'  x  90') .     The  part  on  the  Ndsik  »i<\  tiilt 

by  Krishnadds  Pardnjpe  (1780)  and  the  part  on  the  Panchvati  side  by 
Ndmshankar's  brother  Lakshmanshankar  (1703),  After  this  pool 
cornea  the  main  crossing  of  tho  Goddvari  which  is  sixteen  feet 
broad  between  Tdrakeshvar's  and  Ndrushankar's  temples.  Close  to 
the  south  of  the  crossing  is  Shintode  Mahddev^sor  the  Peghwa's  Pool 
(260' X  90').  In  this  pool  meet  the  Varuna  or  WighAdi,  Sarasvati, 
Gdyatri,  Sdvitri,  and  Shraddha  streamlets.  The  |x)ol  was  built  by 
Bdiirdo  I.  (1720-1740)  on  the  Ndsik  side,  and  by  Kotulkar  Gdydhaui 
and  a  dancing-girl  named  Chima  on  the  Panchvati  side.  Twenty 
feet  to  the  south  is  Khandoba's  Pool  (79'x88')  which  was  bnilt  by 
Trimbakrdo  Mdnia  Pethe,  the  maternal  nncle  of  Mddhavrdo  tha 
fourth  Poahwa  (1761-1772).  Next  to  the  south  is  Ofs  Pool 
(122' X  44')  which  was  built  by  Krishnardo  Gangddhar  Ok  (1795). 
This  pool  is  said  to  bo  haunted  by  a  Brdhman  spirit  or 
Brahmardkshas  who  drags  people  under  water  and  drowns  thom. 
Scarcely  a  rainy  season  passes  without  the  spirit  secnrirt--  ■-■*  '  ^"-rt  a 
woman  or  a  child.     Further  to  the  south  is  the  Vaishatr  j  oel 

which  was  bnilt  in  1870  by  a  pensioned  mdmlatddr  named  Uaueah 
Ndrdyan  Vaiahampayao  and  by  the  Mdli  community  of  Ndaik.  Last 
in  front  of  Mukteshvar's  shrine  is  the  Mukteshvar  Pool  which  wai 
built  in  1788  by  Moro  Viudyak  Dikshit  a  mamlatddr  under  th» 
Peshwa,  and  enlarged  by  his  son  Ndna  Dikshit  in  1828.  This  pool 
is  considered  specially  holy. 


1  Though  called  five  tomplci,  there  ate  eleven,    Soo  above  p.  512, 
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Several  caasea  combine  to  make  N&it  one  of  the  five  most  lioly 
laces  ill  India.*  The  sacred  Godavari  as'it  enters  the  city  takes 
a  bend  to  the  south  which,  according  to  the  Parens,  gives  its  water 
ppecial  holiness.^  Seven  small  streams  join  the  Goddvari  at  Niisik 
to  whicb  the  holy  names  Aruna,  Varuua,  Sarasvati,  Shraddba,  Modha, 
S:ivitri,  and  Gslyatri,  have  been  given.  There  are  two  specially 
h'ly  bathing  places;  the  Brahma  and  the  Astivilaya  or  Bone- 
ili'-'-jlving  tirth.  Lastly  and  chiefly  there  is  the  belief  that  Ram 
iSita.  and  Lakshmau  passed  several  years  of  their  exile  near  Nasik. 

The  holiest  spot  iu  NAsik  is  R4m's  Pool,  or  Rdmkund,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  where  it  takes  its  first  bend  southwards 
thr<High  the  town.  Here  it  is  joined  by  the  Aruna  and  hero  also 
is  the  Bono-dissolving  Pool.  In  no  part  of  the  GodAvari,  not  even 
ill  its  sacred  source,  has  its  water  more  power  to  purify  than  it  has 
in  K^m's  Pool.  As  a  father's  funeral  rites  are  nowhere  so  effectively 
performed  as  at  Gaya,  130  miles  south-east  of  Benares,  so  the  people 
of  Upper  India  believe  that  a  mother's  funeral  rites  are  never  so 
fi»  rfnct  as  when  performed  after  bathing  in  Rtlm's  Pool  at  Nasik. 
I  1  ■  waters  of  the  Goddvari  at  Rdm's  Pool,  and  at  its  source  iu 
Tnuibnk,  about  twenty  miloa  south-west,  are  always  sacred  and 
rl'ii using.  But  in  the  Slnhaatfi  year,  once  in  every  twelve,  when 
the  planet  Jupiter  entersHie  sfgn  of  the  Lion,  according  to  the  local 
hiHtory,  its  waters  have  so  special  a  purifying  power  that  even  the 
BJKTed   rivers,  the   Ganges,  the  Narmada,  the   Yamuna,   and  the 

rasvati,  come  to  wash  in  the  Godavari. 

Every  year  from  all  parts  of  Western  India,  from  Berar,  the 
Nizam's  Dominions,  and  the  Central  Provinces,  and  especially  in 
the  great  Sinhnslh  joat  from  the  farthest  parts  of  India,  pilgrims 
are  contiinially  arnving  at  Ndsik.  They  come  all  the  year  round 
but  chiefly  in  March  at  the  lianmavami  or  Car-festival  time.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  railway  they  used  to  travel  in  large  bands  under 
a  Brahman  guide,  or  in  family  parties,  in  carts,  or  with  the  help  of 
horses  ponies  and  bullocks.  They  always  approached  Nasik  from 
the  east  or  from  the  west ;  and  were  careful  to  keep  tho  rule  against 
crossing  the  river  until  all  pilgrim  rites  were  over.  Now,  except  a 
few  religious  beggars,  all  come  by  rail.  Easy  travelling  has  raised 
tfii  number  of  pilgrims  to  about  20,000  in  ordinary  and  100,000  to 
2<M',000  in  Sinhasth  years.* 

Pilgrims  are  of  two  main  classes,  laymen  and  devotees.  The 
laymen  are  chiefly  good-caste  Hindus,  Brfihraans,  Vanis,  Rajputs, 
^  iiujiiris,  craftsmen,  and  husbandmen.  A  smaller  number  of  Bhils, 
Allidrs,  and  other  low  tribes,  bathe  in  the  river  and  fee  the  priests, 
they  are  not  shown  the  different  shrines 
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Nasik. 


taught  the  purifying 


• '  The  fmir  other  holy  places  are,  Prny^  or  AllahabAd,  Oaya  near  Benarea,  Pnsbku 
\]lc  n    :  iiA,  and  Noimiah  near  Bithur  in  Cawnpore. 

A  .   the  Purina   the  Oangea  u  specially  holy  where  it  flows  north,  the 

lamna   «iun-   it  flowB  west,  tho  Payoahni  whore  it  flows  eaat,  and  the  GodAvari 
where  it  Hows  south, 
*  Tlie  railway  retnms   for  1873  the  la«t  Sinhasth  year  show  284,761  pamengera 
118,568  in  1568  and  151,380  in  187S.     The  next  SinfiattJi  falla  in  1884-8& 
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ipter  XIV.      ritoa.     The  priests  who  attend  to  Mhars  are   not  Br^mans,  bo 
kcesoTlntereBt  ^'-'^'^"S  ^  ^^®  Gujarat  caste  of  Bhats  or  barJs,     Among  the   la; 
pilgrims,  men  occasionally  come  alone,  but^  as  a  rule,  all  who  cane' 
afford  it  bring  their  wives  and  children.     From  earl .  tha 

pilgrim's  need  of  food  and  lodging  and  of  having  -  t 

officiate  at  the  various  religious  ceremonies  has  sup 
class  of  priestly  hosts  and  guides.  These  men  are  k 
of  the  place  or  Kmhetra  upddhydji  ;  they  are  aometimes  also 
Rdmkundyds  or  priests  of  Rdm's  Pool.  All  of  them  are  Brdhmi 
mostly  of  the  YainrTedi  or  Madhyandin  subdivision^  and  some  of  the 
families  have  held  thoir  posts  of  professional  entertainers  and  pviideal 
for  more  than  300  years,  ^  Most  of  them  are  families  of  long  standing 
who  live  in  large  ancestral  houses  in  high  comfort.  Each  family 
of  guides  has  a  certain  number  of  families  of  different  castos  and 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  some  member  of  which  ho  or 
his  forefathers  have  acted  as  guides.  These  families  are  called  tha 
guide's  patrons  or  yajmdns.  To  guard  against  mistakes,  and 
prevent  any  of  their  patrons  leaving  them  in  favour  of  a  rival,  each, 
family  of  guides  keeps  a  record  of  his  jmtrons.  This  record,  which, 
in  some  cases  lasts  over  300  years,  is  very  detailed.  It  is  kept 
in  the  form  of  a  ledger,  and  contains  letters  signed  by  eaofaj 
patron  giving  his  name  and  address,  stating  that  on  a  certain 
date  he  visited  Nisik  as  a  pilgrim  and  went  through  the  diffeTGofe 
rites  ;  adding  the  names  and  addresses  of  his  brothers,  uncles,  souSj 
and  other  near  relations;  and  enjoining  any  of  his  d'  "    ite, 

or  any  member  of  the  family  who  may  Wsit  Nasik,  t«>  •  r  he 

owner  of  the  book  as  his  priest.  WTien  another  member  of  the 
family  visits  Nasik  he  states  that  he  has  seen  the  former  letter 
and  passes  a  fi'esh  declaration,  and  a  note  is  made  of  all  family 
changes,  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Many  of  the  longer 
established  guides  have  entries  relating  to  from  10,000  to  500,01)0 
families  of  patrons,  filling  several  volumes  of  manuscript.*  Tlie 
books  are  carefully  indexed  and  the  guides  are  well  versed  in 
their  contents.  They  need  all  their  quickness  and  power  of  memory, 
as  the  pilgrims  seldom  know  who  their  guides  are,  and  the  calling  ia 
too  pleasant  and  too  well  paid  not  to  draw  keen  competition.  Pilgrims, 
on  alighting  at  the  railway  station,  at  the  toll -house  half-way  to  tha 
town,  or  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  are  met  by  guides  or  their 
agents  well- dressed  well-fed  men  with  their  books  in  their  hands. 
The  pilgrim,  if  he  knows  it,  mentions  his  guide's  name ;  if  he  does 
not  know  it  the  guides  offer  their  services.  A  pilgrim  who  is  the 
first  of  his  family  to  visit  Nasik  accepts  aa  a  rule  the  offer  of  the 
first  man  who  accosts  him.  But  though  he  may  not  know  it,  Uw 
chances  are  that  some  member  of  his  family  has  been  at  N^k,  and 
so  long  aa  he  stays,  he  is  probably  pestered  by  other  guides, 
asking  his  name,  his  family,  and  his  village,  in  hope  that  his  family 
may  be  found  enrolled  among  their  patrons.  Sometimes  from  an 
oversight  or  from  a  false  entry,  for  false  entries  are  not  uncommon, 


1  See  above  pp.  37-39. 
A,D.  1572  (Shak  1494). 


The  earliest  date  for  whicL  a  wtearA  ofjtetroiw  it  araiLibla 
Mr.  K.  M.  Thatte. 


Nasix. 
Pilgrim* 


lirtt. 


a  pi i grim  finds  his  ancestors*  names  in  the  books  of  more  than  one     Chapter 
guide.     In  such  casea  the  rule  is  to  accept  as  priest  the  guide  who  places ofint 
liafi  the  oldest  entry. 

If  they  have  relations  or  friends  the  pilgrims  stay  with  them.  If 
they  hftve  no  friends  they  stop  in  rest-houses,  or,  as  is  more  usnal> 
iii  rooms  provided  by  their  guide,  who  gives  them  cooking  pots» 
arranges  for  their  grain  fuel  and  other  supplies,  and  if  they  are 
rich  engages  a  cook  and  a  house  servant. 

The  ceremonies  begin  on  the  day  after  arrival,  or  later  should 
there  be  any  reason  for  delay.  They  generally  last  for  throe  days, 
though  if  necessary  they  can  be  crowded  into  one.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  memorial  rites  for  the  peace  of  the  dead,  and  bathing 
and  almsgiving  to  purify  the  pilgrim  from  his  own  sins.  When 
three  days  are  devoted  to  these  ceremonies,  the  first  is  spent  ia 
bathing  and  fasting,  the  second  in  the  performance  of  memorial 
r't  x^  and  the  third  in  feeding  Br£hmans  and  visiting  the  chief  holy 

■3  in  the  city.  The  first  and  third  day's  observances  are 
coiulucted  by  the  guides  or  their  agents,  and  all  pilgrims  share  in 
them.  The  memorial  rites  are  managed  by  different  priests,  and 
only  the  chief  mourners,  women  for  their  husbands  and  men  for 
their  fathers,  take  part  in  them.*  The  first  ceremony,  called  the 
river  present  or  gangdbhel,  is  to  make  offerings  as  a  present  to  the 
river  at  Ram's  Pool,  or,  if  this  is  inconvenient,  at  some  part  of 
th«   river   below  Rdm's  Pool     After  the  present  to  the  river  and 

re  bathing,  each  pilgrim  makes  five  offerings  or  arghijas, 
■1  offering  consisting  of  a  cocoanut,  a  betolnut,  almonds,  dates, 
fruit,  and  money  or  dali^hina,  varying  according  to  his  means  from 
I  id.  to  80«.  (1  anna -Rs.  15).  A  wife,  who  comes  with  her  husband, 
sits  on  his  right  with  her  right  hand  touching  his  right  arm. 
?^h(-•  is  not  required  to  offer  separate  gifts.  After  making  the 
otYorings  they  bathe,  and  their  wet  clothes,  and,  in  rare  cases,  their 
ornaments,  are  made  over  to  the  priest.  If  the  father  or  mother 
is  doad,  or  the  husband  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  the  pilgrim, 
without  changing  the  wet  clothes,  goes  a  few  yards  to  one  side,  and 
if  she  is  a  woman  has  her  head  shaved,  or  if  a  man  the  whole  of  hia 
face  l>eginning  with  the  upper  lip,  the  head  except  the  top-knot,  and 
the  arm-pit.  After  paying  the  barber  3tL  to  30«.  (2  a.n«.-  Rs.  15)  the 
pilgrim  Ijathes  a  second  time  and  offers  one  to  360  atonements  or 
prdyafihchilfa,  each  of  l^d.  to  £6  (1  anna-Rs.60).  At  the  same  time 
Le  also  makes  gifts  nominally  of  cows  or  gnpradiin,  but  generally 
in  cash,  from  one  to  ten  gifts  the  total  amount  varying  from  Is.  3d. 
to  £10  (10  an*. -Rs.  100).  This  is  followed  by  a  gift  to  Brihmans 
called   samast   daksldna,   usually   6 J.   to   10s.   (4  ayts.  -  Ra.  5)  bnt 

■times  as  much  as  £400  (Rs.  4000).     This  is  distributed  among 

iinans ;  the  guide,  when  the  sum  is  large,  generally  keeping  a 
>ubidorable  share  to  himself.  Finally,  if  he  has  the  means,  the 
lilgrim  offers  a  sum  with  a  libation  of  water  tulak  aodto  to  feed 


. '  For  mothers  md  Ibaa  011I7  rice  balls  or  pindt  are  offered  in  the  general  thrdddka 
Mraroony. 
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BrAhmRns,  or  to  build  a  flight  of  steps  or  a  temple, 
to  bis  lodging  and  fasts  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Early  next  morning,  before  breaking  his   fest,  the  pilernm,  if  a 
father  mother  or  husband  is  dead,  performs  a  memorial  •  v  or 

shraddha  iu  their  honour.     The  ceremony  almost  always ,  hica 

in  the  pilgrim's  lodging.  Two  to  five  Brahmans  are  called  to 
represent  the  dead  and  are  fed.  Rice-balls  or  pindg,  according  t^ 
the  usual  form,  are  offered  to  the  dead,  and  in  fcront  of  them  a  gift  o\ 
one  anna  and  upwards  according  to  the  pilgrim's  means  is  laid  foe 
the  officiating  priest.  Besides  this  gift  preaents  of  cash,  clothes, 
pots,  and  lamps  are  made  to  each  of  the  Brdhmans  who  ore  fed, 
After  the  ceremony  a  meal  is  taken. 

For  the  third  day  there  remain  the  worship  of  the  riyer  or  Gaagi 
and  of  Bim  in  the  morning;  the  feeding  of  Br&hmans  at  nooa 
and  the  visiting  of  temples  iu  the  afteraoon. 

To  worship  Ganga  or  the  Godivari  the  pilgfrim  has  to  go  throngl 
a  long  process  which  is  shortened  according  to  the  time  and     : 
at  his  disposal.     There  are  two  services  or  pujfis,  one  pr.  i 

for  Brahman  men  called  rfdokta  in  which  verses  from  the  VcJai 
are  recited  ;  the  other  for  Brtlhman  women  and  for  all  pilgrims  o! 
other  castes  called  purdnokta  in  which  texts  from  the  Purdns 
recited.  Each  of  these  two  services  has  five  forms,  the  fii'st  of  fivi 
rites,  the  second  of  ten  rites,  the  third  of  sixteen  rites,  the  fourth  o! 
thirty -eight  rites,  and  the  fiith  of  sixty-four  rites.^  Any  one  of  th 
forms  of  service  is  performed  according  to  the  pilgrim's  means.* 


'  Tlie  five  ritce  are  nibbii; 
itft  head,  burning  inoenae,  '■ 
ritca  indixle  rubbing  the  ii 
Paaicum  doc-tj'lun  or  ilun 
graaa  ;  waahiiig  tho  feet  ot 


"jwfler  on  the  itii. 
litter  lutiij.".  ajul 
■  water,  saiidal,   ln.>.  n^,  i.. 
-.■tiriuni,   rice  and  t*i«a  vy 
IT  jmih/d,  offering  water  t. 


AchamuHa  ;  wiuhiitg  the  ixiio^t:  Mith  luixed  curdii  and  honey  or  mutHivjinrku 
the  iniftge  a  sejit,  eandnl  t\T  •inn>Hi<t ,  fliiwers  or  pti/ihjin,  iiicens«  nr  rffirtjtn, 
or  liipa,  and  milk  or  -^  The  sixteen  ritea  omit  tin 

curds  and  honey,  and  or  <hii/iaiin,  waabinj;  it  ki" 

tvt/s/:ra,  offering  it  a  satii..  •  ■   -"   -- ;ti.,,t..i  i_., 

offering  it  mon*-y  JtikMiimi , 

aixtcou  the  cnnis  and  huiitv 

or  dchamana,  six  separate  baibuigs  with  milk,  curds,  butler,  huiicy.su^»r.  «,n<l  \ 

waving  a  special  sootletta  lamp  of  clarifie*!  butter,  an  offering  of  oni^iwnt*. 

a  mirror,  offering  drinking  water,   two  ajiointings  with  frngrtint 

oil,  siii^iiiK,  playing  mu»ic.al  instrunieuts,  dancing,  praising  or  i 

«<«<»,  walk  inc  round  \toT  iirailak^fiinn.  »,xm\  bowing  Itefore  it  or  f.',- 

four  rites  add  eonieniplatinn  of  tho  deity   or  d/iijana,  oHoi:;     ,i    i  . 

or  moiulir,  offering  a  palanquin,  offering  a  throne,  offering  a  i  nih  •  ^      . 

vaehing  with  hot  water,   offerinB  wooden  shoen,  arranging  and  L-omliuig  th© 

putting   ointment  «unna   into    the    ej'ea.   making  a  brow  mark    ?»/"(:   tf  tiinii" 

saffron  kfKhara,  offering  rice,  applying  red-lead,  waving  a  i 

separately  milk,  fmit,    betelnuts,    and   leaves,   otTermg  ni 

flappor,  waving  lOOOl:^"  •      ■  ■ • -  '-'nse,  an  elephant,  ti  cu.u 

of  Lorsfa,  clejiiiants,  >  i  i  (nrtr«jH»,  a  flyflnp  v 

ainuBician  nnd  a  harp,    i  _. .  of  (Jandhnrvflfi' daiigl  i 

room  for  Bleeping,   pieaenlnig  a   spitiixMi,  colouring  the  hands  and  teot  witb 
alto,  giving  a  bed,  and  linally  making  praj'crs  or  prarthana^ 

'  In  woraliipping  the  river  a  marrifd  woman  whose  husband  is   ab\' 
one  tolOS  offerings  or  (tii/'7/iAto  prolfini' horlinabaud's  life.   EacU«i»/«/i, 
iucluilcs  the  leven  signs  of  wedded gO(->d  fortune  ot nitiUutyya,  nul-pownt-i,  '>M>f, 
bodice,  a  cocoanut,  silvor  to«-rings.  a  comb,  and  a  black  glaaa-beod  iieckkoe  or 


same  is  the  case  with  RAm's  worship.  Ik  is  usual  for  the  pilgrim  to 
wash  the  image  with  the  panchdmrtd,  milk,  curds,  butter,  houey,  and 
sugar,  and  lastly  with  water.  He  then  marks  the  brow  of  the  image 
with  sandal -powder,  lays  flowers  on  its  head,  and  presents  the 
ministraut  with  money.  The  ceremonies  cost  2«.  to£l  (Re.l-Rs.lO). 
In  the  ceremony  of  going  round  the  town  or  prndaJcHhina,  which 
is  optional  and  ia  not  always  done,  there  are  two  couraea,  one  of  six 
the  other  of  ten  miles.  Unlike  the  Panchkroshi  round  Allahabad, 
this  rite  includes  no  funeral  or  other  ceremony.  The  chief  places 
visited  arc  KAla  Ham's  temple,  Sita's  cave,  KapAleshvar  and  Tapovan. 
No  pilgrim  should  pass  less  than  three  nights  in  eastern  N^ik  or 
Panchvati. 

This  completes  the  ordinary  details  of  a  pilgrim's  ceremonies 
and  expenses.  In  addition  to  these  the  rich  occasionally  ask  learned 
Brdhmana  to  recite  hymns  from  the  Vedas  paying  each  Qui.  to  2s. 
(4  n««.-Re.  1),  or  he  calls  a  party  of  learned  Brdhraans  and  gives 
them  presents,  or  he  presents  a  sum  of  money  to  every  Brdhman 
threshold  in  the  town. 

When  all  is  over  the  pilgrim  gives  his  priest  a  money  gift  of^2». 
to  £100  (Re.  1 -Rs.  1000)  with  shawls  and  other  clothes  in  special 
cases,  and  makes  an  entry  in  the  priest's  book  stating  that  hd 
has  acted  as  his  guide.  Under  certain  circumstances  special 
arrangements  are  made  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  different 
ceremiinies.  Before  beginning  a  list  of  the  different  items  is  di-awn 
out  and  the  whole  sum  the  pilgrim  means  to  spend  is  put  down  and 
divided  among  the  items.  In  the  case  of  a  poor  pilgrim  tho 
priest  sometimes  takes  over  the  whole  amount  the  pilgrim  means  to 
pay  and  meets  the  cost  of  whatever  articles  have  to  bo  bought.  The 
amount  usually  spent  varies  from  £1  to  £10  (Rs.lO-Rs.lOO).  For 
Very  poor  pilgrims  even  2*.  (Re.  1)  is  enough.  It  may  be  roughly 
('slijuated  that  an  average  pilgrim  spends  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10- 
Ms.  30),  so  that  in  ordinary  years  Ndsik  is  £10,000  to  £30,000 
{U^.  1,00,000.  Rs.  3,(K),000),  and  in  the  ,Sin/ja;9f^  year  £200,000  to 
£t)U0,000(Ra.  20,00,000 -Rs.  60,00,000)  the  richer  for  its  pilgrims. 
Tho  greater  part  of  this  goes  in  feeding  Brihmans  of  whom  2000 
to  3000  in  one  way  or  another  live  on  the  pilgrims. 

The  second  class  of  Ndsik  pilgrims  are  professional  devotees. 
Forty  years  ago  men  of  this  class  chiefly  of  the  Gosdvi  sect  used  to 
cause  very  great  trouble.  Strong  big  men  from  North  India  used 
to  come  in  armed  bands  of  3000  to  SOOO.  They  belonged  to 
rival  sects,  the  Nirbdnis  and  the  Niranjanis,  who  used  to  fight, 
sometimes  with  fatal  results,  for  the  right  of  bathing  first  in  the 
Kushitvart  Pool  at  Trimbak.  Of  late  years  these  devotees  have 
ceased  to  come  in  great  gangs.  The  last  difficulty  was  in  tho  1 872 
Siithasth,  when  a  body  of  Nirmalis  declared  that  they  meant  to  wn,lk 
naked  from  Ndgik  to  Trimbak.  They  were  warned  that  this  would 
be  considered  an  offence  and  gave  np  the  idea.^ 
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The  Musalmdn  remains  at  Nd,sik  are  the  Old  Fort,  the  Delhi  gate, 
the  Kd.zipura  gate,  the  J^nia  mosqup,  the  Pirz^a'a  tomb,  and 
twenty -two  smaller  mosques  fourteen  of  them  built  in  Moghul  times 
and  eight  of  them  modem.  The  Jama  mosquei  the  Pirzida's  tdrnb, 
and  six  other  mosques  enjoy  grants  which  have  been  coniluued  hy 
the  British  Government. 

In  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  town  rising  about  eighty  feet  from 
the  river-bank  is  a  flat-topped  blufif  known  as  the  Old  Fort  or  Juni 
Gadhi  (41 0'  X  320').  Though  now,  except  for  a  snaall  ruined  mosqua 
on  the  west  crest,  bare  of  buildings  and  without  a  sign  of  fortification, 
fifty  years  ago  the  hill  was  girt  with  a  wall.  The  ground  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  shows  that  it  has  a  pretty  thick  layer  formed  of  the  roina 
of  old  buildings.  The  mound  is  said  to  have  been  first  fortified  by 
the  Musalm^na.  The  exposed  north  scarp  shows  that  it  is  alluvial 
throughout. 

A.  Persian  inscription  on  its  east  face  shows  that  the  Delhi  gate 
was  built  by  order  of  Tude  Kh^n,  governor  of  N6aik  in  h.  1092  (a.d. 
1681),  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb.  The  Kitzipura 
gate  was  biult  by  Kazi  Syed  Muhammad  Hasan  in  h.  1078  (a.d. 
1667)  or  fourteen  years  before  the  Delhi  gate. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  Old  Fort,  is  the  Jdma 
Masjid  or  Public  Mosque  (9d'x56').  It  is  reached  through  a  small 
walled  enclosure  with  a  few  trees  and  tombs.  The  naosqn©  is  ol 
stone.  The  fi'ont  is  plain  except  for  two  stone  brackets  near  tne  centm 
and  small  stone  pillars  at  the  ends.  Inside,  the  pillars  are  plain  shorti 
and  massive,  about  three  feet  nine  inches  square  below  and  five  feet 
nine  inches  high  to  the  point  from  which  the  roof  rises  in  Musalm(U] 
archea  The  building  bears  clear  traces  of  a  Hindu  origin.  According 
to  the  local  belief  it  was  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Mah^lakshmi-  Thi 
brackets  in  front  have  the  carved  double  lotus-head  ornament  anc 
the  festoons  of  chains  and  smaller  lotus  flowers,  so  geueral  in  NAaik 
wood  carving,  and  the  end  pillars,  which  are  about  five  feet  eigjb, 
inches  high,  according  to  the  common  pattern,  are  square  at  the 
then  eight-sided,  and  then  round.  In  the  north  wall  in  the  h 
one  of  six-arched  brick  niches  or  resting-places  is  an  old  Hindu- 
gateway  with  a  prettily  cai'ved  lintel  and  side  posts  and  on  eithei 
side  of  the  gateway  a  Hindu  image.  Near  the  east  gate  is  a  slightlj 
broken  cow's  mouth. 

In  the  Dargha  sub-division  of  Jogvdda,  in  a  large  enclosure,  i 
the  tomb  of  Syed  SAdak  Shah  Uutsain  Kddari  Sirmast  of  Medina 
who  came  to  Nasik  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Th« 
tomb  is  in  the  centre  of  a  large  enclosure  and  is  surrounded  by 
low  inner  wall  which  marks  off  a  space  about  eighteen  paces  squarei 
The  outside  of  the  tomb  is  brightly  painted  and  has  an  upper  storej 
of  wood  with,  a  deep  eave.  In  the  centre  of  the  building,  which 
about  twenty-tAvo  feet  square  and  eight  feet  high,  is  the  tomi 
covered  by  a  brocaded  cloth  with  a  second  cloth  or  canopy  stretcher 
about  five  feet  over  it  with  ostrich  shells  at  the  corners.  The  wall 
are  painted  with  flowers  and  peacock  fans.  Incense  is  always  k»p 
burning.     A  fair  is  held  on  the  fifth  of  the  dark  half  of  Phdlgu 
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[arch  -  April)  which  is  said  to  be  attended  by  about  2000  people.      Chapter 
itside,  near  the  gate  of  the  Dargha  enclosure,  is  a  tomb  which  was  pioc«-  nflni 
built  in  memory  of  the  nephew  of  Byed  Sadak  Sh6h.  ^ 

Of  the  smaller  mosques  fourteen  are  old  and  eight  new.  Most  of 
je  old  mosques  are  ruined  and  six  of  them  enjoy  grants  which  have 
sen  continued  by  the  British  Grovemmout.  Besides  the  mosques 
»ere  is  a  chdndni  or  travellers*  rest-house  which  was  built  in  1736 
id  was  repaired  in  1882. 

The  only  other  objects  of  interest  at  Ndsik  are  the  Peshwa's 
New  Palace  which  is  now  used  as  the  Collector's  office,  Rairikar'a 
marision  also  kuo^vn  as  the  Peshwa's  Old  Palace  now  used  as  the 
Court-house,  and  R^ja  Bahddur's  mansion. 

In  a  central  position  in  the  Pul  Ward,  at  the  head  of  the  main 
Bazd,r  road,  is  the  Peshwa's  New  Palace  now  used  as  the  Collector's 
office.  It  is  also  known  as  Fuldvarcha  Vdda  or  the  Palace  on  the 
Bridge,  and  contains  the  library,  and  the  municipal,  telegraph,  and 
police  offices.  The  palace  stands  on  a  handsome  plinth  ten  feet 
high,  with  a  broad  band  of  polished  basalt  brought  from  Bhorgad  hill 
near  Rdmsej.  It  was  never  finished,  and  the  east  front  has  been 
disfigured  by  the  addition  of  a  heavy  eave  supported  by  long  square 
wooden  pillars  resting  on  an  unsightly  brick  wall. 

Tlie  Court-house  is  an  old  Mar^tha  mansion  built  by  a  Brdhman 
called  RAirikar.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  Peshwa's  hands  and 
is  now  known  as  the  Peshwa's  Old  Palace.  It  is  a  very  extensive 
building,  and  accommodates  the  high-school  and  the  mamlatdar's 
of!iL-e,  as  well  as  the  court.  The  Judge's  Court  is  a  fine  room,  a 
central  square  of  about  eighteen  feet,  with  four  massive  pillars  on 
each  side  with  arches  between,  supporting  a  gallery  with  fronts  of 
richly  carved  wood. 

On  the  Khadkdli  road  in  the  west  of  the  town  is  Narushankar  R^ja 
Bahadur's  mansion,  said  to  be  about  150  years  old  and  probably  the 
largest  buildiug  in  N^sik.  The  street  face,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mdtabarpura  road,  is  a  plain  brick  wall  three  stories  high  with  in  the 
lowest  stories  small  irregular  windows  and  at  the  comers  of  the 
upper  storey  richly  carved  wooden  balconies  and  deep  plain  eavea 
overhanging  the  whole.  In  the  centre  a  plain  flat  gateway  leads 
along  a  lane  and  through  a  door  on  the  right-hand  wall  into  a  large 
court  surrounded  by  plaiu  two-storied  buildings  now  used  as  quarters 
for  the  mounted  police.  To  the  right  a  door  leads  into  an  inner 
court  surrojinded  by  two-storied  buildings.  The  lower  storey, 
which  is  open  to  the  court,  has  a  row  of  plain  massive  teak  pillars 
and  in  the  upper  storey  are  lighter  pillars  and  ornamental  wooden 
arches.  AcrosjS  the  roud  is  a  second  mansion  with  a  rectangular 
cuuit,  thirty  feet  by  sixty-six,  surrounded  by  two-storied  buildings, 
tlio  lower  storey  open  and  with  a  row  of  heavy  plain  pillars  with 
glightly  carved  capitals  and  brackets.  This  mansion  is  unfinished 
and  out  of  repair.  Down  the  centre  of  the  courtyard,  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a  vegetable  market,  the  municipality  built  a  plinth 
_and  covered  it  by  a  peaked  matting  roof.  The  scheme  proved  a 
>e  and  the  building  has  been  abandoned.    To  the  north  of  the 
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mansion  and  about  150  yards  south  of  the  MalhAr  gate  is  the  Hatlai 
or  Elephant  gale  built  by  Nanishankar  about  1750. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  Naeik  town  the  country  to  the  epnth  is  well 
wooded  with  plots  of  rising'  ground  covered  with  trees,  and  with  rich 
garden  lands  fenced  by  hedge  rows.  To,thti  south  of  the  town  on  a 
rising  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Bombay- Agra  road  are  two  Enropeatn 
travellers'  bungalowa,  and  close  by,  on  the  right  or  west  side  in  a 
grove  of  fine  trees,  is  the  Grave  Yard.'  About  300  yards  west  of  the 
town,  also  on  rising  ground,  is  the  Collector's  residence,  and  about 
300  yard.H  further  west  the  gymkhana  shed  and  lawn  tennis  courts. 
West  of  this  the  land  stretches  bare  and  open  with  fine  distant  views 
of  the  Pandu  Lena  or  Trimbak  range  to  the  south  and  the  Chambhar 
Lena  and  Kjimsoj-Bhorgad  hilla  to  the  north.  Along  the  road  that 
runs  north  from  the  gymkhana  is  a  row  of  four  or  five  houses,  the 
residences  of  European  district  officers.  Except  the  Raja  BahAdur'a 
garden-house,  a  two-storied  building  surrounded  by  magnificent 
trees,  all  of  the  houses  are  new  one-storied  buildings  in  rather 
bare  enclosures.  Beyond  these  houses  on  a  road  to  the  west  are 
three  more  bungalows,  one  of  them  set  in  the  old  camping  ground, 
a  grove  of  lofty  tamarind  trees.  At  the  entrance  to  this  bungalow 
is  a  large  mound  called  Malhar's  Hill  or  the  Malhar  Tekdi.  It  seems 
to  be  artificial  and  closely  resembles  the  burial-moiuid  recently  o]K»ned 
by  Panilit  Bhagranlal  Indraji  in  Gangapur  about  five  miles  further 
west.  About  a  nillo  beyond  the  Mnlliflr  mound  is  the  Christian 
settlement  of  Sharanpur,  still  rather  bare  of  trees,  with  a  neat 
chapel-school,  two  missionaries'  houses  and  gardens^  a  email  village?, 
and  rows  of  villagers*  dwellings.'  

According  to  Hindu  accounts,  in  the  til  -  '  i  TT  '  ^'  ""  -ik 
was  called  Padraanagar~of  the  Lotus  Ci;  or 

Tnta  Yiiqa  it  was  called  Trikantak  or  the  Three-peaked ;  in  the 
thTi^cycfe  or  Bmpara  Yiiga  it  was  called  Janasthiin  or  the 
"Well-peopled »;  and  m  the  fourth  or  present  cycle,  the  Kali  Yaga, 
it  was  called  Nflsik  or  Navshikh  apparently  the  Nine-pealEed.*  Of 
Padmanagar  and  Trikantak,  the  Nasik  of  the  first  two  cycloa,  no 
tradition  remains.  Janaathdn,  the  Nasik  of  the  third  cycle,  is  said 
to  be  the  Jana^thin  on  the  Goddvari,  the  scone  of  RAm's  exile 
described  in  the  Ramdyan  as  a  forest  country,  rich  in  fruit  and  flower 
trees,  full  of  wild  beasts  and  birds,  and  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
Rakshasas.'  It  is  uncertain  whether  Ram's  Janasthan  was  not  further 
east  near  the  month  of  the  GodAvari,  a  rout©  which  has  always  been 
one  of  the  highways  between  northern  and  southern  India.     Whether 


'  The  Nteik  borul-fn^uud  kM  few  graves  of  any  ag«.  The  oldest  noticed  wm 
dated  1842.  Among  the  most  important  tombs  is  one  to  Lieu  tenant  J.  W.  Ueniy, 
Police  Superiutcndcnt  of  Ahmadnogar  and  NAsik,  who,  aa  ia  noticed  at  pp.  I99-2CK), 
was  killed  while  attackiug  a  baud  of  BhiU  at  Ndndur-Shingote  in  Siuuar  ia  1857. 
There  is  also  a  tomb  to  Mr.  Adam  Campbell,  of  the  Hombay  Civil  Service,  who  died 
in  1851,  and  one  to  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Sohwartii,  of  the  Hharanpur  Mission,  who  died 
in  1S78     Mr.  H.  F,  Silcock,  C.S.  "  DotaHa  are  given  above,  po.  85-87. 

'  Jiitaprabhosari,  a,  Jain  writer  of  the  fourteenth  contary,  dsrivea  JaaastbAa  £n>ai 
the  PrAlcrit  Yajm^sitMn,  that  i«  City  of  Sacrifices. 

*  Sm  Bbove,  pp.  462, 467.  *  Griffiths'  EUnoAyaa,  UI.  46- 72. 
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a  basis  of  fact  or  of  fancy  local  interest  has  associated  with  RAm 
many  places  in  and  near  Nasik  :  Tiundha,  Panchvati,  Sita'a  Cave, 
Rdmsej  Hillj  Tapovan,  Shurpanakha's  Nostrils,  Lakshman's  CaveSj 
B&m's  Pauchratneshvar,  and  Janak's  Nilkantheshvar.^ 

The  earliest  historical  reference  to  N^aik  is  about  B.C.  200  in 
an  inscription  on  the  Bharhut  stnpa  in  the  Central  Provinces,  about 
100  milei  north-east  of  Jabalpor.  The  inscription  is  on  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  rail,  and  records  '  the  gift  of  Qorakshita  of  Ndsika,  the 
wife  of  Vasuka.'*  About  'E.G.  125-100  J^sik  is  mentioned  in  the 
two  earliest  inscriptions  in  Nos.  XVIII.  and  XIX.  of  the  P^ndii 
Caves  five  miles  to  the  south  of  NAsik.  One  of  them  records  the 
making  of  a  cave  by  a  Minister  of  Religion  of  Nasik  ;  the  other 
records  the  gift  of  a  carved  cave-front  by  the  guild  of  grain -dealers 
of  Ndaik.  These  inscriptions  show  that  about  8,0.125-100  Nasik 
was  of  sufficient  political  import-ance  to  be  the  seat  of  an  officer  styled 
the  Miuiater  of  Keligion,  perhaps  for  the  whole  of  the  Deccan,  and 
was  a  place  of  sufficient  trade  and  standing  to  have  merchant  guilds. 
The  other  Pdndu  Cave  inscriptions  which  reach  to  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  after  Christ,  do  not  notice  NAsik.  In  its  stead  they 
ten  times  mention  Govardhan,  sis  miles  west  of  Ndsik,  twice  as  tho 
political  head  of  a  district  and  thrice  as  a  place  with  guilds  of 
weavers  and  grain-dealers.*  Though  the  local  authorities  may 
have  moved  thoir  head -quarters  to  Govardhan,  Ndsik,  either  as  a 
trade  or  a  religious  centre,  remained  a  place  of  note,  as  it  is  mentioned 
as  Nasica  by  the  Egyptian  geographer  Ptolemy  about  a.d.  160.* 
About  A.D,  5U0,  the  celebrated  astronomer  Var^hauiihir  mentions 
Ndsik  as  one  of  the  countries  included  in  India  or  Jambudvipa. 
About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  Jainism  seems  to  have  been 
strong  at  Ndaik,  as  to  this  time  belong  the  ChAmbhdr  Caves,  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  Nasik,  and  the  Jain  additions  to  Nos.  X.  and 
XI.  of  the  Pdndu  Caves.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
tho  Jain  priest  and  writer,  Jinaprabbasuri,  devotes  to  Niiaik  a  chapter 
of  his  book  on  the  llrths  of  India.  He  notices  its  old  names 
Padmanagar  and  Janasthan,  and  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Ram, 
Sita,  and  Lukshman,  and  the  place  where  Shurpanakha's  nose  waa 
cut  off.  In  his  time  there  was  at  Ndsik,  a  temple  of  Chandrapra- 
bhasvAmi,  the  eighth  Jain  Tirthankar,  which  was  called  Kuntivih.^, 
after  Kunti  the  mother  of  the  Paudu  princes. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  N^ik  came  under  the  power  of 
the  Delhi  viceroy  at  Daulatabad,  and  afterwards  (1350)  of  the 
Bahmani  kings.  From  the  Bahmani  kings,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  passed  to  the  Aliuiadnagar  dynasty,  and  was  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Moghals  about  a  hundred  years  later.  By  one  of 
its  Musalm^n  rulers  the  name  of  Ndsik  was  changed  to  Gulshanabad,* 
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^  Details  of  theae  pl«oe«  are  given  at  pp.  466,472,  505,  515,  525. 

'  Stapa  of  Rharhut,  138.  Palanjali,  the  great  Sanskrit  ^rammariaa-commenliitor 
{ftboiit  ac.  14.">  iieo<3rdiuR  to  I*rofe88or«  GokNiUcker  niiil  Dhdnd.'Srkar,  but  aa  earl^ 
a*  B-c.  700  according  to  Mr.  Kunte,  Yiciaaitudes  of  Aryaa  Civilization,  343)  calls  it 
NAnikya  (MahibhAshja,  VI.  26). 

*  Two  coins  of  tho  Kshatnpa  raler  Nahapina  (B.C.  10)  have  been  reoently  foond  at 
Ntoik.  *  Bertina'  Ptolemy,  Aaia  Uap  JL 
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the  City  of  Roses,  and  it  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  a  dirisioQ. 
Afusalmdu  Ndaik  was  limited  to  the  nine  Lilla  or  tekft  to  the  south 
of  the  Saraavati  stream.  The  north-east  hUl,  now  known  as  the  Old 
Fort  or  Juni  Gadhi,  was  forti6ed,  and  the  New  Fort  or  Navi  Gadhi 
was  made  the  site  of  the  governor's  residence  or  darbdr.  The  Delhi, 
Kdzipara,  and  Aurang  (now  Trirabak)  gates  and  the  Jama  mosque, 
built  from  the  stones  of  a  Hindu  temple,  also  belong  to  the  Musalm^a 
period.  In  1G82,  Prince  Akbar,  the  rebel  son  of  Anrangzeb,  took 
refuge  in  Nasik,  but  being  closely  .pursued  passed  on  to  the 
Kontan.*  In  \6S4i  the  Mardthds  plundered  round  Ndsik,  but  fled 
on  the  approach  of  the  Moghal  general  Khdn  Jahan.^  They  seem 
Bhort.ly  after  to  have  gained  some  power  in  Nasik  as  the  masonry 
work  of  the  Ramkund  was  completed  in  1696.  In  1705  the 
Musalmdn  governor  of  Nasik  is  noticed  as  being  unable  to  punish  a 
MaHttha  officer  of  his,  who  maintained  a  band  of  robbers  and  openly 
trafficked  in  plunder.'  According  to  local  records  the  country  round 
N&sik  passed  to  the  Peshwa  in  1751-52  (Fcw/t  1161 J  when  the  name 
of  Gulshanabad  ceased  and  the  old  name  of  Ndsik  was  revived,^  In 
1710  (h.  1153),  according  to  Musalmdn  accounts,  the  Nizam  held 
Mulher  and  a  fort  near  NAsik.*  At  the  same  time  the  Mar^tba 
right  to  levy  a  fourth  and  a  tenth  of  the  revenue  was  admitted  and 
they  probably  had  an  officer  styled  kamdmsddr  in  NAsik  to  \ook  after 
their  interests.*  In  1 747  their  influence  in  Nasik  was  strong  enough 
to  enable  them  to  complete  the  temple  of  Nilkantheahvar  and  to 
begin  the  temple  of  Rdmeshvar,  two  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in 
Nasik.  Shortly  after  this,  either  on  the  death  of  Chin  Kalich  Kh&n 
the  first  Niz^m  in  1748,  or  after  their  victories  over  the  set'ond 
Nizim  SalAbat  Jang  in  1760  and  1761,  the  Mar^thds  made  Ndsik 
one  of  their  chief  cities;  they  settled  the  new  quarter  called 
Nav^pnra  to  the  north  of  the  Sarasvati,  and  enriched  it  with 
mansions  and  temples  built  from  the  spoils  of  India.  It  rose  to 
8p)ecial  importance  during  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Peshwa  >'  -:io 

(1761-1772).     Many  of  the  temples,  pools,  steps,  and  m  at 

Nasik  and  at  Gangapur,  six  miles  west  of  Nasik,  were  built  at  this 
time  by  Gopikdbai  the  mother  of  the  Peshwa.  by  Trimbakrao  Pethe 
the  ancle  of  the  Peshwa,  and  by  successive  viceroys.  Abont  this 
time  NAsik  was  the  favourite  resort  of  Raghundthrao  or  Kaghoba 
the  uncle  of  Madhavrfio,  and  his  wife  Anandibai,  who  changed  the 
name  of  the  village  of  Chaundhas,  three  miles  west  of  NAsik,  to 
Anandveli,  and  built  a  mansion  there.'  Anandibdi's  ambition  is 
said  to  have  been  to  make  the  town  spread  westwards  till  Nasik  and 
Anandveli  formed  one  city.  About  1790  Ndsik  or  Gulshanabad 
appears  in  Maratha  records  as  the  head-quarters  of  a  sub-division  in 
the  district  of  Sangamner  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £16,776 
(Rs.  1,67,760).8  In  1803,  Nasik  was  sacked  by  Aniritrao,  the 
adopted  son  of  Raghunathrao  Peshwa."  During  the  third  Maratha 
war,  after  reducing  the  hill  forts  of  Ankai-Tankai  and  Rajdhair, 


»  S    -' ^"    r  riahta,  IT.  57.  *  Scott's  Ferisbta,  IT.  59. 

«  s  -htA,  II.  111.  *  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VI.  48. 

•  ],._;.. .-.-,  -  KjiianmAmft.  25.  •  Compare  Elliot  and  Dow-son,  VIL  SSO. 

'  Gnuit  OdT*  Mu-itbAs,  326.  *  \A'artiig's  Mortthia,  i233l 

*  Gnuit  Diifi'6  Mar&th^,  569. 


oTonel  McDowell's  detachmont  came  to  Nasilc  on  the  lOtli  of  April 
818.  On  reaching  Ndaik  it  was  found  that  the  armed  population 
liad  retired  to  Trimb»k  and  that  tho  place  had  quietly  surrendered 
to  the  Civil  Commissioner,  Captain  Brigga.  Jewels  belonging  to 
the  Peshwa,  said  to  be  worth  £760,000  (Rs.  76,00,000)  and  silver 
articles  valued  at  £1200  (Rs.  12,000),  were  found  in  Ndsik.^  An 
officer  of  Colonel  McDowell's  detachment  deacribes  Nasik  as  a 
pleasing  spot,  a  considerable  town  with  two  palaces,  several  beautiful 

C temples  on  the  river  bank,  some  handsome  and  spacious  buildinga, 
fcnd  a  rich  neighbourhood  of  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  principal 
inhabitants  were  Birahmans.'  The  only  event  of  note  which  has 
occurred  since  the  establishment  of  British  rule  was  a  riot  in  1843 
caoaed  by  the  slaughter  of  a  cow  by  some  Europeans. 
Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  N^ik  are, 
ihe  Dasara  Patdngan  or  Dasara  Pavement,  close  to  the  east  of  the 
Station  road,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  city ;  Tapovan, 
Shurpanakha's  Nostrils,  and  Lakshman'y  Caves,  about  a  mile  east 
of  Panchvati ;  the  Jain  Chambhar  Caves,  about  three  miles  to  the 
north  of  Nasik ; '  the  old  settlement  of  Govardhan  now  called 
Govardhan-Gangdpur,  six  miles  to  the  west,  with  an  old  burial- 
mound,  a  fine  waterfall,  and  a  few  pillars  and  images  of  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century ;  the  Christian  village  of  Sharauptir, 
about  a  mil©  to  the  north-west;*  and  the  Pdndu-Lena  or  Buddhist 
Caves  in  a  hill  on  the  Bombay-A'gra  road  five  miles  to  the  south* 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  close  to  the  east 
of  the  Station  road,  is  a  row  of  four  or  five  small  standing  stones. 
These  stones  have  been  set  by  Nasik  Kunbis  in  honour  of  their 
ancestors.  On  some,  which  are  laid  flat,  feet  are  carved ;  others, 
which  stand  up  like  headstones,  have  their  faces  carved  with  rude 
human  figures  and  with  a  sun  and  moon.  The  heroes  or  virs, 
pronounced  tjirs,  who  live  in  these  stones,  are  worshipped  every 
Dasara  (September-October).  A  body  of  Kunbis  and  other  casteg, 
headed  by  the  headman  of  the  town,  go  with  a  long  pole  called 
Kdnhoha* s  Kathi,  with  streamers  of  red  yellow  and  white  cloth,  and 
a  yoUDg  buffalo.  The  headman  kills  the  buffalo  by  a  stroke  of  his 
fiword,  and  the  procession  comes  to  the  row  of  stones,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  heroes  enters  the  body  of  one  of  their  descendants. 
The  possessed  man  is  scourged  with  a  hemp  rope  and  the  spirit 
leaves  his  body  and  passes  into  the  body  of  the  scourger.  The 
people  dance  round  and  sing.  The  place  is  called  the  Dasara 
Pavement  or  Paidngan. 

Tapovan,  or  the  Forest  of  Austerities,  is  in  a  direct  line  about 
a  mile  east  of  Panchvati.  It  has  a  famous  shrine  and  image  of 
R4m  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  on  fruits  collected  by  Lakshman 
from  this  forest.  The  chief  interest  are  its  mtignificent  banyaa 
and  tamarind  trees  which  are  believed  to  be  as  old  as  the  hermitages 
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»  Marttha  and  Pendhiri  Summary.  177,  186-187,  350-364. 

*  Mar&tha  and  Pendb&h  Summary,  177,  185. 

*  Details  are  given  above,  pp.  426-428.      *  Detaila  ar«  givan  abova,  pp.  85 -87. 
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Chapter  XIV>  of  tho  seers  or  riihin  who  lived  here  and  performed  auateritieai 
oflnterMt  ^'^  '^®  south-east  ot"  Tapfiran  the  river-bed  is  crossed  by  a  baud  a 
rock  with  a  narrow  central  cliaunel  through  which,  except  in  timr 
of  high  flood,  the  whole  water  of  the  river  passes.  Two  hoi 
in  this  rocky  passage  are  paid  to  be  the  petrified  nostrils  of  tbj 
giantess  Shurpanakha's  nose,  which  was  cut  off  by  Lakshman 
Across  the  river  the  wall  or  dyke  of  rocks  forms  the  right  ban 
for  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  The  rock  faces  ea»t,  a  bM 
steep  scarp  twelve  to  thirty  feet  high.  This  ea»t  front  has  beei 
carved  iuto  a  line  of  eleven  small  plain  cells  called  Lukshmaa 
Bogde.  Beginning  at  the  south  end,  the  first  is  a  plain 
9'x9'x7';  II.  has  an  outer  hall  17' 8"  X  12' X  10,  into  whic' 
river  comes  when  in  flood,  and  an  inner  cell  9' 6"  x  W  9"  x  T 
III.  a  cell  9'  9"  x  9'  2"  x  7'  with  a  preserved  front  and  dodr ;  IV, 
aboat  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bank,  it  has  an  outer  cei 
11'  8"  X  16'  5"  X  10'  and  an  inner  cell  9'  x  1 0'  x  7'  with  the  remal 
of  a  bench  on  the  right  wall ;  V.  is  about  ten  feet  above  the  riTi 
bank,  it  has  a  small  veranda  and  a  cell  S'CxS'x?',  wit 
remains  of  a  bench;  VI.  haa  an  inner  and  an  outer  cell,  the 
cell  12'  10"  X  8'  8"  X  6'  7",  and  the  inner  cell  8'  6"  x  8'  ti"  x  6'  3" ;  VI 
has  an  outer  cell  15'  7"  x  9'  6'  X  7'  S"  and  an  inner  cell  10'  x  9'  X  7 
with  a  well  preserved  door;  Vlll.,  which  is  about  fifteen  feet  abovi 
the  river  bank,  is  a  plain  cell  14'  7"  x  9'  x6'  10"  with  a  bench  on  th 
right  wall ;  IX.  is  a  cell  14'  6"  X  9'  5"  X  7'  &"  with  a  broken  bench  o: 
the  right  side  ;  X.  has  an  outer  hall  15'  x  9'  U"  X  6'  with  a  bench  an 
an  inner  cell  in  the  back  wall  3'  X  4'  x  6' ;  XI.  is  the  begiuniug  of 
cell.  These  are  all  rough  plain  cells  with  doorways  and  smt 
benches,  but  without  anything  to  show  their  age  or  the  religion  a 
the  men  who  made  them. 

Govaedhan-GakoApcr,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  10G7,  is 

large  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Godivari,  about  six  miles  wes 

of  Nasik.     The  village  is  in  two  parts,  Govardban  or  Gordhan  abovi 

and  Gang^pur  below.     Govardban  is  an  old  place  and  is  notice 

twelve  times  in  five  inscriptions  (3, 4, 5, 10,  12)  of  about  the  beginnin 

of  the  Christian  era  in  the  P4ndu  Caves  which  are  about  ten  miles  t 

the  south-east  of  the  village.    The  inscriptions  describe  it  as  an  dAaf 

or  the  official  head-quarters  of  a  district,  as  the  seat  of  the 

bhritya  viceroy,  and  as  having  aeveral  guilds  of  weavers. 

the  remains  of  one  or  more  BrahmanicaJ  or  Hem^dponti  temples 

about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  there  is  little  uf   antiquarii 

interest  in  the  village.   The  chief  remains  are  two  well-carved  and  tw< 

plain  pillars  in  a  lane  running  down  to  the  river  bank  at  the  -  ' 

to  a  modern  temple  of  Rdm.   A  few  yards  t<-)  the  north  is  an  < 

of  sixteen  steps  or  ghat,  about  100  yards  long.     At  the  west  e 

the  ghat  is  a  small  stone  temple  of  Mahadev  with  a  dome  anda  m 

inscription  over  the  east  door.  To  the  left  of  the  temple,  under 

pipal  tree,  are  five  images,  a  four-handed  Vishnu,  Lakshmi-Ti-  '^  ■-  - 

and  Rdm  and  Sita,  and  two  others  broken.     The  Raiu-Sita 

well  carved.     Ram  wears  a  quiver  on  his  shoulder,  and  carnt.'B  u  Uu 
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in  one  hand  and  arrows  in  the  other.  On  a  plinth  behind  the  Chapter 
temple  is  a  broken  image  of  Vishnu.  About  eighty  yards  west,  across  piMjes  oF 
a  stream,  is  the  small  temple  of  Govardhaneshvar.  About  twenty 
yards  to  the  east  is  a  very  old  pipal  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a 
richly  carved  pillar.  Across  the  river  from  the  flight  of  steps  is 
Jalalpur  village.  On  the  Jalalpur  side  the  river  bank  is  lined  with 
gteps  and  has  a  handsome  stone  temple  of  Var^rishvar.  In  the 
^middle  of  the  river,  between  the  Govardhan  and  Jaldlpur  steps,  is  a 
3ck  smeared  with  red-lead  and  locally  worshipped  as  Mbasoba.  To 
khe  east,  Govai-dhan  passes  into  Gangdpur,  the  only  separation  being 
a  narrow  lane.  The  only  object  of  interest  in  Gangdpur  village  is 
a  mosqne  whose  lower  part  is  of  old  dressed  stones.  Gang^pur  is  a 
large  straggling  village,  Govardhan  a  neat  compact  place  with  good 
houses  and  paved  lanes. 

Aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile   east  of   Govardhan-Gangapur    the  Waier/a 

Godavari  passes  over  a  wall  of  dark  trap  which  from  below  rises 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  Except  in  floods  the 
water  passes  through  a  partly  artificial  cleft  close  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  It  rashes  down  in  two  falls  each  alwut  eight  feet  high, 
^hich,  from  the  whiteness  of  the  foam  during  the  fair  season,  are 
jcally  known  as  Dudhasthall  or  the  Place  of  Milk.    About  fifty 

rds  below  the  falls  a  flight  of  twenty-three  steps,  some  of  which 
to  be  of  great  age,  lead  down  to  the  river.  Above  the  fall,  the 
piver stretches  in  along  pool  with  a  fine  mango  grove  on  the  north 
bank  and  the  peaks  of  the  Kd,msej  hills  showing  behind.  On  the 
left,  flights  of  steps,  most  of  them  rock-cut,  lead  to  two  rest- 
houses,  one  of  brick,  the  other  of  stone.  Both  are  in  the 
Muhammadan  style  each  with  five  waving-edged  arches  fronting 
the  river.  The  steps  and  the  rest-houses  were  built  by  Gopik^bAi, 
the  mother  of  Midhavrdo  the  fourth  Peahwa  (1761-1772),  On  the 
bank  behind  the  rest-houses  is  the  largo  mansion  of  Gopikdbai. 
The  lower  part  is  of  stone  and  the  upper  of  brick.  The  inside  is 
plain. 

About  five  hundred  yards  south-east  of  the  waterfall  and  about  Burial  Mo 
two  hundred  yards  north-east  of  the  N4,8ik-Govardhan  road,  near 
the  sixth  milestone,  in  a  large  mango  garden,  is  a  smooth 
conical  mound  of  earth  twenty-six  feet  high  with  a  few  bnshes  on 
its  sides  and  an  oldish  tamarind  tree  on  its  top.  The  base  which  is 
not  quite  round  is  624  feet  in  circumference.  Pandit  Bhagvdnl&l 
Indraji,  who  examined  the  mound  in  February  1883,  sunk  a  shaft 

|ftbout   ten  feet   square   from  top  to   bottom.     For  the  first  six  feet 
"lere  was  a  deposit  of  black  clay  ;  the  next  five  and  a  half  feet  were 

'of  black  clay  mixed  with  lime  or  kankai^  ■  the  next  six  feet  showed 
yellow  clay  mixed  with  kankar ;  and  the  next  seven  feet  which 
reached  to  the  bottom  were  of  yellow-black  clay  mixed  with  black 
clay.  At  the  bottom  of  the  last  seven  feet,  on  a  four-inch  layer  of 
river  sand,  were  arranged  in  a  circle  nine  rough  trap  boulders  varying 
in  siae  from  I'  to  l'  9"  high.  Of  the  nine  boulders  eight  were 
roughly  in  a  circle.  The  ninth  on  the  south  diverged  from  the 
circle  and  on  examination  showed  that  in  the  south  of  the  circle 
the  bonlders  were  nnusnally  far  apart.     The  diameter  of  the  circle 
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from  without  was  abont  4'  and  from  witbin  2'  b'\    In  the  middle  of 

the  boulders  was  a  small  red  clay  pot  containing  bamt  human  booos, 
which  on  medical  examiniition  have  proved  to  be  the  bones  of  s 
child  about  seven  years  old.  With  the  bones  was  a  damaged  bead 
of  coral  or  some  other  stone.  Over  the  red  clay  pot  was  a  covering 
or  screen  of  clay  pierced  with  many  holes.  Round  the  middle  pot 
lay  broken  pieces  of  seven  or  eight  other  clay  pots  joined  together 
by  a  wet  and  sticky  cement  of  soft  blak  cl.ay.  This  clay  deposit 
rose  abont  seven  feet  above  the  pots,  and  as  it  had  shrnnlc  in 
drying,  the  pota  were  all  broken  and  the  pieces  clung  so  tightly  to 
the  clay  that  it  was  not  possible  to  free  a  single  pot  entire.  Of  the 
contents  of  those  pots  there  was  no  trace.  They  had  probably  held 
water,  curds,  milk,  and  o£Feringa  which  bad  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  time. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  mound,  and  about  five 
and  a  half  miles  west  of  NAsik,  is  a  hollow  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gudavari  where  the  river  bends  from  the  south  to  the  east.  In 
the  centre  of  the  hollow,  shaded  by  some  htihhnl  s^nd  one  or  two  large 
mango  and  tamarind  trees,  is  an  old  Hindu  temple  of  Someshvar, 
Fairs  attended  by  a  large  number  of  people  from  Nasik,  Anandveli^ 
and  Govardhau,  are  held  here  on  the  Mondays  of  Shrdvan  (August- 
fieptember).  The  building  is  about  fifteen  paces  longaud  eight  broad, 
and  includes  a  modern  shed  to  the  east,  a  central  hall,  and  a  shriae. 
The  outer  roof  of  the  shrine  dome,  which  is  seven  feet  by  eight, 
rises  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  base  are  four  stone 
slabs  each  about  seven  feet  long.  Above  the  slabs  the  dome  rises  ia 
three  layers  of  rough  blocks  of  stone  with  the  comers  knocked  off, 
and  on  the  top  is  a  large  central  keystone.  The  old  temple  dome  ia 
surrounded  by  a  ruined  stone  and  mud  wall  about  Beventeen  feet 
Bquare,  the  south  and  west  walls  being  about  twelve  and  the  north 
wall  about  six  feet  high.  Inside  of  this  wall,  about  four  feet  o 
each  side  of  the  dome,  are  the  remains  of  arounded  cement  and  brick 
cover  or  sheath,  which  seems  to  have  been  built  perhaps  in  Mardtha 
times  to  shelter  the  old  dome.  All  is  ruined  because,  they  say,  the 
god  likes  the  dome  to  be  in  the  open  air  In  the  enclosing  wall 
are  several  carved  stones  older  than  Musalmiin  times,  whic 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  original  roof.  The  hollow  or  dell  haa 
filled  several  feet  deep  since  the  old  temple  was  built.  The  heap  of 
brick  to  the  east  of  the  shrine  dome  is  the  roof  of  the  dome  of  th 
temple-hall.  The  temple  is  entered  from  the  east.  The  hall,  which 
is  about  sixteen  feet  square,  has  rough  masonry  walls  and  a  lla( 
timber  roof  supported  on  four  wooden  pillars  carved  in  the  Musal^ 
mdn  cypress-tree  style.  In  the  west  wall  of  the  hall  a  passage 
(7'  6"  X  7')  has  on  either  side  a  niche  in  the  wall,  about  2'  & 
square,  standing  out  about  six  inches  from  the  wall,  with  oroa* 
mental  side  pillars.  The  dome  of  the  passage  is  of  modem  brick 
work.  At  the  west  end  of  the  passage  is  the  shriue  door,  part  oJ 
the  old  temple  with  plain  side  posts  and  outer  pilaatera  carved  it 
alternate  sqnare  and  circular  bauds.  The  threshold  of  the  door  il 
about  one  foot  high  and  is  richly  carved.  The  walls  of  the  ehrinej 
which  is  nine  feet  by  eight,  have  Ijcen  repaired  with  mortar.  The 
west  wall  contains   au  old  niche  and  the  north  wall  an  old  obelfi 
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The  dome  is  in  the  old  cross-corner  style.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ehrine  is  a  haudsomo  modem  or  Mardthi  ling  in  a  well-dressed 
case  (4' 2"  X  4' 2"  X  2' 6"),  The  roof  rises  in  three  tiers  to  a  plain 
keystone.  In  front  of  the  pissage  is  a  small  modem  bull. 
Leauiug  against  the  back  or  west  wall  of  the  hall  is  s  red 
Hahisbiifiuri,  with  six  hands,  killing  the  demon  Mahish^ur.  This 
robably  belonged  to  the  old  temple.  There  is  another  old  stone 
in  the  outer  corner  of  the  hall,  part  of  a  capital  In  front  of  the 
temple  to  the  east  is  a  plinth,  probably  of  the  Peshwa'a  time,  with 
a  nim  tree  in  the  middle.  At  the  foot  of  the  nim  tree  is  a  small 
old  group  of  Parvati  and  Mahd<^iev.  About  six  yards  further  east 
is  the  old  bull  broken  in  two,  with  a  garland  of  bells  round  both 
the  front  and  the  hiud  parts.  The  head  is  much  broken.  About 
thirty  yards  further  east  is  an  old  Ganpati.  A  flight  of  old  broken 
^HBteps  lead  to  the  river,  and  on  the  right  a  wall  with  niches  at 
^Bintervnls  stretches  about  thirty  feet.  The  steps  have  a  frontage 
^Fof  about  100  feet  on  the  river  bank.  They  are  well  placed  at  the 
^Hbend  of  the  river  and  about  eighty  yards  below  a  waterfall^ 
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About*  five  miles  to  the  south  of  N^ik  the  Trimbak-Anjaneti  PAoduJ 
range  ends  in  throe  isolated  hills  six  to  eleven  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain.  Tlie  highest  and  most  to  the  east,  1061  feet  above 
Nasik  and  3004  feet  above  the  sea,  has  the  special  interest  of 
having  a  group  of  old  Budilhist  caves  (b.c.  250- A.D.  600)  carved  in 
the  low  scarp  that  runs  across  its  north  face  about  half-way  up. 
The  three  hills  arc  bare  steep  and  pointed.  The  cave  hill,  besides 
beingthe  highest.has  themost  sharply  cutand  shapely  outlines.  From 
Nasik  or  from  Govardhan  six  miles  up  the  Qodavari,  its  form  is  so 
perfect  a  pjTaiuid  as  to  suggest  that  its  pyramid  or  triple  fire-tongue 

hape  was  the  origin  of  the  name  Trirasmi  {Pk.  Tiranhu)  or  Triple 
Buubeam,  by  which  it  is  known  in  seven  of  the  cave  inscriptions 
(2.3.  5,  n),  15.  18,  19).  The  caves  are  reached  from  N<isik  by  the 
excellent  Bom baj"-- Agra  road  starting  from  the  travellers'  bungalow 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  town.  For  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
the  road  passes  through  rich  well-wooded  country  gradually  rising 
into  an  open  plain  which  grows  barer  and  rockier  as  it  draws 
near  the  Pjiudu-Leua  hills.  About  five  miles  from  Nasik,  and  about 
100  yard.s  to  the  right  of  the  road,  stands  a  group  of  cattle-keepers' 

iheds  with  one  or  two  old  tamarind  trees  and  a  ruined 
usalra&n  tomb.  A  few  yards  to  the  east  of  the  tomb  are  several 
rock-cut  cisterns.  These  originally  had  small  square  mouths, 
but  a  large  section  of  the  surface  roof  has  fallen  in  and  several  of 
the  cisterns  now  form  one  open  pool.  About  200  yards  east,  across 
smooth  easy  ground,  Is  the  foot  of  the  Pdndu  hill.  Up  its  steep 
northern  face,  over  stones  and  rocks,  a  worn  path,  for  many  of  the 
Buddhas  are  still  regularly  worshipped,  winds  about  300  feet  to  the 
.level  of  the  cave   scarp.     At  the  top  of  the  ascent,  in  front   of 

he  caves,  a  broad  smooth  terrace  stretches  round  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  hill  and  for  several  hundred  yards  eastwards  along 


1  Contributed  by  Pandit  BhagvinliU   Indraji.    Mr.  BhagvAnlAl'*  facsimiles  of  the 
FlnKriptioos  in  these  caves  jit©  given  in  Dr.  Burgees'  Aroh.  8ur.  of  Western  Ladii^  IV. 
Plate*  LL-LV.  
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the  northern  face.    In  the  north-west  face  of  the  hill  the  scarp 

been  blasted  by   powder  apparuutly  in    modern  timers,  perhap 

making  the  Agra,  road  (1820-1825)  to  which  largo  blocks  of  rock 
could  be  easily  rolled.  In  the  extreme  west  are  chisel  marks  and 
a  few  Buiall  open  rock-cut  cisterns,  much  like  the  ndna-podhix  or 
bathing-cisterns  of  the  ELanlieri  Cave  inscriptions.  Until  the  corner 
of  the  north  face  has  been  turned  there  ai'e  no  traces  of  caves. 

The  caves  face  north  and  north-east.  The  broad  terrace  which  runs 
in  front  of  them  commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view.  A  broad 
plain  stretches  west  north  and  east,  rising  in  the  west  into  confused 
groups  and  lines  of  low  broken  hills.  Northwards  it  stretches 
about  ten  miles  to  the  picture-sque  rugged  Bhorgatl-Rdmsoj  hills, 
which  fall  eastwards  into  a  level  table-laud  broken  by  the  sharp 
cone  in  whose  steep  southern  face  are  carved  tlic  jm'-iiim  erf 
Jaina  temples  (a.D.  1100)  which  are  known  as  the  CL  s. 

Beyond  trie  sharp  cone  of  the  Chimbhdr  hill^  in  inrz  .i..~i.iMice, 
stretching  roughly  &aai  and  west,  the  long  line  of  the  Chandor 
range  rises  into  lofty  and  rocky  peaks,  piimacles,  and  castellated 
tops.  In  the  distant  north-east  the  hills  sink  into  the  plain,  cuid 
again  rise  in  a  group  of  rugged  peaks.  To  the  east  the  plain  swells 
into  level  uplands.  In  front  of  the  cave  near  the  hiU-foot  the  plain 
is  bare,  seamed  with  watercourses,  hedgeless,  and  with  few  trees. 
Further  north,  along  the  line  of  the  Nasardi  stream  and  towards  tlio 
hardly  noticeable  hollow  of  the  Godavari,  are  patches  of  rice,  garden 
land  and  groves  and  long  lines  of  mango  trees.  Furtlier  north, 
partly  hidden  by  the  hollow  of  the  Godivari,  deep  green  mango 
tops  mark  the  site  of  Gang^pur,  and  close  to  the  west  of  it,  of 
Govardhan,  an  old  settlement  w-nich  is  mentioned  in  inscription  3  of 
about  the  first  century  after  Christ  in  cave  III.  as  the  dAara  or 
head-quarters  of  a  district  and  which  seems  to  give  their  name  to 
the  Govardhans  one  of  the  earliest  tribes  of  local  Brahraftns,  To 
the  north-ca.st  a  long  stretch  of  richly  wooded  country  begins  with 
the  Christian  village  of  Sharanpur,  and  passes  into  the  broiad  wood* 
anil  garden-lands  of  N4sik  whose  nine  hills  covered  with  red  roofed 
houses  show  among  the  trees  in  the  evening  sim.  The  railway 
station  stands  out  from  the  bare  eastern  plain  and  from  near  the 
eastmost  cave  may  be  seen  the  buildings  and  barracks  of  Devlali. 

The  caves,  which  are  in  one  row  with  a  levelled  space  or  terrace 
in  front,  stretch  east  and  west.  Tlieir  northern  frontage  saves  them 
from  the  sun  and  the  south-west  rains,  and  as  the  rock  is  a  close- 
grained  seamless  trap,  much  of  the  rich  carved  work  and  many 
long  and  most  valuable  inscriptions  have  passed  fresh  and 
imharmed  through  1 .500  to  2000  years. 

The  caves  are  numbered  from  west  to  east  Cave  I.  \&  e,  Wtcp 
unfinished  excavation,  including  a  veranda  and  a  h&W.  Tne 
veranda  is  38' 3"  broad,  6' 5"  deep,  and  12'  8'  high.  The  front 
was  intended  to  have  four  pillars  and  two  pilasters,  but  the  work 
went  no  further  than  marking  out  plain  four-sided  blocks  of  rock, 
one  of  which,  the  most  to  the  right,  has  disappeared.  At  c^ach  end 
of  the  veranda  '\&  the  beginning  of  a  cell.  A  middle  and  two  side 
doors,  separated  by  square  windows,  lead  from  the  vertnda  int« 


I 


the  hall.  The  left  door  and  window  and  the  right  post  of  the 
main  door  have  been  blasted  with  powder.  The  hall  has  been 
turned  into  a  rain-water  i-eservoir  by  hewing  out  the  floor  several 
feet  below  its  original  level.  The  change  was  probably  made 
because  of  leakage  tlirough  some  crack  or  slit  in  the  ceiling.  The 
only  point  of  interest  in  this  cave  is  an  untinished  but  unusually 
well-carved  rail  in  a  frieze  in  the  outer  face  of  the  veranda. 
In  this  frieze,  besides  the  central  rail  which  is  covered  with  animals 
and  Buddhist  symbols,  are  two  bands  of  sculpture,  an  upper  baud 
with  festoons  of  flowers  and  animals,  and  a  lower  band  of  animals 
in  panels  formed  by  the  leaves  of  a  creeper.  The  best  executed 
animals  in  the  rail  are  a  bull  biting  his  hind -leg,  a  tiger  devouring 
a  man,  a  running  elephant,  a  deer  scratching  his  mouth  with  his 
hind-foot,  a  galloping  bull,  and  a  prowling  tiger.  These  groups  are 
difficult  to  make  out  as  they  arc  small  and  much  weather-worn,  ci 

Cave  II.,  about  twenty-two  feet  east  of  cave  I.,  is  an  old  (B.C. 
10)  dwelling  cavewhich,  about  A.D.  4Q0-5Q0,  has  been  turned  into 
a  Malutyanaor  late  Buddhist  shrine!  Marks  in  the  celling '  show 
ttSfTrcKgTnaUy  consisted  of  a  veranda  and  two  plain  cells  in  its 
back  wall.  The  Mahdyana  or  image-worshipping  Bud<lhists  broke 
the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  knocked  down  the  partition 
between  the  two  cells,  and  turned  the  whole  into  a  hall.  In  the 
bock  wall  of  the  hall  they  cut  two  recesses  and  adorned  them  with 
rock-cut  images.  The  right  recess  is  6'  6"  broad,  2'  2"  deep,  and 
6'  high.  In  its  back  wall  Is  a  central  Buddha,  3'  4"  high,  in  the 
teacliing  or  dharmachakra  attitude  seated  on  a  lion-throne,  his  feet 
resting  on  a  lotus  flower.  From  the  stalk  of  the  plant  two  flowers 
ri.se  on  either  side  of  Buddha,  and  on  each  flower  stands  a 
Bodhisattva  with  matted  hair.  The  Bodhisattva  to  the  right  of 
Buddha  holds  a  fly-whisk  in  his  right  hand  and  a  blown  lotus  with 
stalk  in  his  left  hand.  He  is  probably  Padmapii??!  Loke«vara.  The 
left  BodhLsattva  holds  a  fly- whisk  in  his  right  hand  and  a  thunder- 
bolt or  v^ijra  in  his  left  hand.  He  is  probably  Vajrapdni  Lokesvara. 
Above  the  Bodhi.sattva  are  floating  figures  with  bag-wigs,  probably 
the  demi-gods  called  vidyddharaa  or  heavenly  choristers.  The  right 
vidyadhara  holds  flowers  in  his  hands  and  the  left  holds  a  garland. 
By  the  side  of  the  left  Bodhisattva  three  small  images  of  Buddha 
sit  one  over  the  other.  The  uppermost  is  seated  cross-legged  on  a 
lotus,  a  position  known  as  the  'padmdsana  or  lotus  seat. 

In  the  side  wolls  of  the  recess  are  two  standing  Buddhas,  3'  3* 
high.  Each  has  his  right  hand  hanging  with  the  palm  open  in 
the  blessing  or  vara  attitude,  ami  the  left  hand  holds  the  end  of  the 
shouldercloth.  In  the  floor  of  this  recess  a  modern  I'nig  and  a  bull 
or  nandi  have  been  carved  and  a  flying  Hanumin  has  been  traced. 

The  left  recess,  which  is  7'  broad,  3'  6"  deep,  and  6'  5"  high,  has  in 
the  back  wall  a  central  teaching  Buddha,  4'  10"  high,  sca.ted  on  a 
lion-throne  his  feet  resting  on  a  double  lotus.  The  face  ia 
surrounded  by  an  auruole.  The  throne-back  or  pi^hikd  is 
ornamented  with  water-fowls  coming  out  of  alUgators'  mouths. 
Al>ove  the  alligators  float  two  NAgardjd^.  On  cither  side  of 
Buddha  is  a  standing  figure  of  a  Loke«vara,  6'  5"  high.     I'he  figure 
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pntfft  (rc.IoV  The  front  is  borne  by  six  large  figures  whose  massive 
heads  and  shoulders  appear  close  to  the  ffround.  These  are  the 
deini-gods  called  Yaksnas  or  Guhyakas,  bearing  the  cave  from 
heaven  to  earth,  which,  as  the  large  inscription  in  the  back  wall  of 
the  veranda  states,  '  is  equal  to  the  best  of  heavenly  chariots  in 
its  great  perfection.*  It  is  in  three  parts,  a  hall,  eighteen  cells,  and 
a  veranda  The  hall  is  45'  deep,  41'  broad,  and  10'  6"  high.  In  the 
back  wall  of  the  hall  are  six,  cells,  and  there  are  seven  in  the  right 
wall  and  ijye  in  the  left,  making  eighteen  in  all.  In  front  of  the 
cells  is  a  bench  1'  8"  broad  and  1'  2"  high.  Between  the  third  and 
fourth  cells  in  the  back  wall  is  a  relic-shrine  or  chatty  a  in  half 
tiiligf.  It  begins  with  a  moulding  4"  high  ornamented  with  a 
tracery  of  lotua  petals.  Above  the  moulding  is  a  plinth  2'  8" 
high  and  4'  in  aiameter.  At  the  top  of  thg^pUnytli  is  a  band 
of  rail  8"  high,  ornamented  with  eight-petalled  flowers  between 
ell  carved  bars  now  hidden  by  red-lead.  Above  is  the  dome 
"2' high  and  3'  6"  in  diameter.  Over  the  dome  is  a  shaft  1' 5* 
broatl,  with  a  band  of  rail  8"  liigh.  Tlie  shaft  supports  a.  four- plated 
tee  r  hi^h,  the  uppermost  plate  1'  5"  broad.  Over  this  plate  are 
five  small  pjTamidal  ornaments  or  kdngrdit.  Above  are  three 
double  umbrellas,  one  in  the  middle  and  two  at  the  sides,  the 
side  ones  supported  on  lotus  flowers  which  branch  oft'  from  the 
Itase  of  the  central  umbrella  .staff.  To  the  left  of  the  relic-shrine 
is  a  bowing  female  figure  3'  5",  with  a  pair  of  anklets  on  each  foot, 
a  cloth  tied  round  her  waist,  and  ornaments  in  her  ears.  To  the 
right  is  a  similar  female  figure  3'  2"  high  with  single  anklets.  She 
has  a  waistcloth  and  eai"  ornaments  like  the  left  figure.  She  rests 
her  left  hand  on  her  waist  and  with  her  right  hand  waves  a 
fly-whisk  towards  the  relic-shrine.  Above  these  female  figures,  to 
the  left  ofthe  dome  is  a  lion,  and  to  the  right  a  wheel  These 
throe,  the  relic-shrine  in  the  middle  representing  Buddha,  and  the 
wheel  and  lion  on  either  .«»ide  representing  religion  and  the 
Buddhist  congregation,  constitute  theTnratna  or  Three  Gems,  the 
chief  objects  of  Buddhist  worship.  Above  the  lion  and  the  wheel 
two  demi-gods  or  Gandharvas  float  towards  the  relic-shrine.  The 
right  Gandharva  holds  a  liaskct  of  flowers  in  his  left  hand  and 
throws  flowers  at  the  relic-shrine  from  his  right  hand,  Tlio 
Gandharva  to  the  left  holds  a  garland. 

The  ceDs  are  all  plain,  about  6'  6*  square  and  6'  6"  high,  with 
doorways  "about  2'  6   broad  and  as  high  as  the  ceilings.     Except  a 
cell  in  the  left  wall,  which  has  a  .sleeping  rece-ss  in  its  right  side,  all 
have  lienched  recesses  along  their  baclc  walls.     All  have  noles  alx>ut 
wo  '|uare  for  the  monk's  pole  or  valngni  and  grooves  in 

be  <  I  .  "^  ^or  a  wooden  frame-wort.    TKe  holes  in  the  edge  of 

the  outer  bench  and  on  the  floor  are  modern  for  t^ng  cattle  in  the 
raijiy  '^<">-'>n      ThQ  round  holes  in  the  floor  are  for  husking  grain. 

Tl  us  a  large  main  doorway  5'  10"  broad  and  9'  10'  high 

in  tl  la  side  door  to  the  right  3'  7"  broad  and  7'  8"  high. 

On  •  i  the  main  doorway  is  a  window,  the  right  window 

C  5"  broad  and  3'  C"  high,  and  the  left  window  6'  broad  and  3'  6" 
high.     Both  the  doorways  have  grooves  for  a  wooden  frame-work. 
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ngure  witli  her  arm  rouud  her  netk  T}i«  fifiK  ^^ 
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jaunty  head.lress  leans  her  lefUa.^?  ^T^'  ' 
with  ir  right.  In  the  second'^anel  ": ^^rM 
round  tlie  .same  woman's  neck  ami  rlLl  ?^  -9 
it^ploring  her  to  speak ;  Sow  ^Tv  hYr"^ 
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In  the  second  jmnel  her  hand  is  laid 
on  the  servant's  head  to  show  that  she  loves  him.  The  servant's 
arms  are  folded  in  the  tliird  panel  to  show  that  he  conceals  the 
intrit^ue  with  his  mistress.  The  tree  in  the  next  panel  shows  that 
the  scene  is  in  a  forest  to  which  the  lady  has  eloped  with  the 
ervant.  In  the  next  her  love  for  the  servant  is  shown  hy  her 
hrowing  her  ami  round  his  neck,  and  in  the  last  her  downcast 
liand  and  averted  face  show  how  unwilling  she  is  to  go  home  with 
her  husband. 

The  two  stories  illustrate  the  chaste  and  the  unchaste  wife.     Tlie 
chaste!  wife,  in  spite  of  persuasion  and  force,  remains  true  to  her 
husband  and  is  rescued  by  him.   The  unchaste  wife,  though  married 
an  ati'ectionate  husband,  elopes  with  a  menial  and  has  to  be 

dragged  from  him  by  force. 

On  either^side  of  tlie  doorway  two  male  figures,  6'  2'  high,  stand 
with  bunches  of  lotus  flowers  in  their  hands.  They  wear  waist- 
cloths  or  dhofars  and  a  second  cloth  is  tied  round  the  waist  and  iU 
ends  left  hanging.  The  left  figure  wears  two  plain  bracelets.  Both 
wear  turbans  tied  in  a  high  central  and  two  side  bos.scs.  The  right 
figure  has  a  single  bracelet  graven  with  a  waving  pattern,  an 
armlet  wound  nearly  twice  round  like  a  snake,  and  large  earrings. 
These  are  probably  Yakshas,  guarding  the  door  of  Buddha's  shrine. 
The  veranda  is  7'  10"  deep,  46'  S"  broad,  and  13'  4-'  high ;  its  floor 
is  about  24  inches  lower  than  the  hall  floor,  and  its  ceiling  2'  lO' 
higher  than  the  hall  ceiling.  On  the  left  wall  is  a  bench  7'  10" 
long,  r  10'  broad,  and  1'  b"  high.  In  the  right  wall  is  a  cell  9'  deep 
6'  9"  broad  and  6'  1 1"  high,  with  a  grooved  doorway  2'  6"  broad 
and  6'  11"  high.  Along  its  back  wall  is  a  bench  2'  5"  broad  and 
2'  5 "  high.  Near  the  left  end  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  is 
another  cell  6'  10"  deep,  (i'  7"  broad,  and  6'  3"  high,  with  a  grooved 
doorway  2'  5"  broad  and  6'  3"  high.  Along  its  left  wall  is  a  recess 
for  sleeping.  Caves  of  this  kind  as  a  rule  have  cells  in  the  ends  of 
the  veranda  facing  each  other.  In  this  case  the  cell  was  cut  in  the 
Ijack  waU  of  the  veranda,  apparently  because  a  cell  in  the  left  end 
of  the  veranda  would  have  broken  into  cave  IV.,  which,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  the  older  excavation.  In  the  front  ^dU  Qt  the  veranda 
is  a  l>encjh  2'  I"  broad  and  1'  10" high.  Tliis  bench  has  a  back  whose 
right-hand  or  western  portion  is  much  broken.  From  the  bench 
rise  two  pilasters  and  six  pillars.  The  two  right-haud  pillars  are 
broken,  and  of  one  of  them  nothing  but  the  capital  remains.  The 
pillars  are^  of  the  /^atakand  type,  eight-sided  shafta  with  inverted 
pot  CBpit^].s.  On  the  pot  various  peculiar  leaf  patterns  are  engraved, 
and  on  a  slab  over  the  pot  is  the  ni}Tobalan  pattern  or  dmalaka, 
V  ■  '  'I  of  its  four  comers,  figures  standing  in  various  attitudes. 

'  ires  some  are  chihii'en ;  some  are  animals  with  tiger's 

I  rs  like  a  hare,  and  wings ;  and  some,  on   whose  backs   are 

i:  .  -;l'  animals  with  tiger's  faces  and  antelope-like  horns.  These 
figures  are  on  the  four  middle  pillars.  Tlie  central  pair  of  pillars 
have  human  figures  and  the  outer  pair  animal  figures.  Over  the 
mjTobnlan  or  dmalaka  are  six  agnarq  plates,  each  larger  than  tht- 
one  below  it.     On  thejiighest  plak  rests  a  belt  of  rock  dteaaed 
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like  a  lieam  of  timber,  and  on  the  beam  reats  the  ceiling.    Over 

the  capital,  on  either  side  of  the  beam-like  band  of  iT>ck.  both 
within  and  outside  of  the  veranda,  are  pairs  of  anini.ils  seated  back 
to  back.     Beginning  with  the  inside  faces  of  tEo  and  taking 

the  pillars  in  order  from  west  to  east,  the  tii^i-  ^iJiar  has  two 
elephants  with  drivers ;  the  second  has  two  goat-like  animals  each 
with  a  rider ;  the  third  has  two  elephants,  the  left  elephant  holiliog 
two  bells  in  its  trunk  and  being  driven  by  a  woman ;  the  fourth  ha* 
two  elephants  each  with  a  driver  and  the  left  elephant  hajs  his 
trunk  wound  round  a  woman ;  the  fifth  has  two  imaginary  animala 
with  bird-like  faces,  long  ears,  and  beast-like  bodies,  each  with  A 
driver.  The  sixth  pillar  has  two  elephants,  each  with  a  driver  and  a 
rider.    The  left  elephant  holds  in  his  trunk  a  lotus  tlower  and  stalk. 

Outside,  beginning  from  the  (visitor's)  left  or  east  and  going  west 
or  right,  on  the  first  pillar,  are  two  tigers,  each  with  a  driver ;  on 
the  second  two  animals  with  bodies  like  tigers,  faces  like  birds» 
and  long  hare-like  ears,  each  with  a  driver ;  on  tlie  third  two 
elephants,  the  left  one  with  a  driver  and  tlie  right  one  with  a  rider 
and  driver  ;  on  the  fourth  two  lions,  each  with  a  rider ;  on  the  fifth 
two  elephants,  each  with  a  driver  and  a  rider,  the  right-hand  group 
unfinished  Each  of  these  elephants  holds  in  liis  trunk  a  liunch  of 
lotus  flowers  and  buds.  The  animals  on  this  pillar  are  unusually 
well  carved.  The  sixth  pillar  has  two  bulls,  one  of  them  with  ft 
driver.  The  faces  of  the  bulls  are  well  car\"ed  but  the  bodies  are 
unfinished.  The  pilasters  are  plain  and  four-sided,  with,  in  the 
middle  of  the  outer  face,  a  lotiis  and  below  and  aViove  it  a  half  lotus 
of  the  .style  found  on  rail  pillars  of  the  Siitakai-Hi  type.     The  right 

{)ilaster  has  lilies  by  the  side  of  the  lotus  ;  on  the  left  pilaster  the 
ily  work  is  unfinished.  Between  the  two  central  pillars  five  steps 
lead  down  to  the  front  court. 

From  above  the  great  beam  of  rock  that  passes  between  the  outer 
and  inner  faces  of  the  animal  capitals  the  ceiling  project*  about 
two  feet  and  supports  a_fneze  about  three  feet  broad,  Tlie  ceiling  at 
intervals  of  about  nine  inches  is  lined  with  bands  diessed  jilfe  mftcrfi 
whose  ends  stand  out  about  two  inches  iiTfront  oftKe  face  of  the 
ceiling  beam.  Above  the  ceiling  beam,  with  its  projecting  rafter  end.s, 
the  frieze  rises  about  three  feet.  It  consists  of  a  rail  of  three  hoiizontjU 
bars_  together  about  two  feet  broad,  between  two  six-inch  belts 
of  tracery.  Tlio  faces  of  the  upright  and  horizontal  bars  of  the  rail 
are  cai*ved  into  lotus  flovera.  the  flowers  on  the  upright  bars  standing 
out  about  two  inches  further  than  those  on  the  faces  of  the  horizontal 
bars.  The  upper  belt  of  tracery,  which  is  about  six  inches  broad, 
consists  of  a  row  of  festoons  divided  at  about  every  nine  inches  by 
hanging  tassel-hke  lotus  seed-vessels  or  lily-heads,  and  witliin  the 
curve  of  each  festoon  a  half  lotus  flower.  The  imder-bclt  of  tracciy 
is  also  about  six  iliches  broad.  It  consists  of  a  long  creeper  .scroll 
with  nine-inch  panels  carved  in  leaves  or  animals.  Beginning 
from  Uio  right  or  west  end  of  the  scroll,  in  the  first  panel  a  child 
dra^s  the  creeper  from  the  mouth  of  a  crocodile  ;  in  the  next  panel 
an  elephant  tosses  his  trunk  ;  in  the  third  panel  is  one  large  leaf;  in 
the  fourth  a  tiger  and  tigress,  the  tigress  with  her  head  clo.se  to  the 


round  ;  in  the  fifth  two  leaves ;  in  the  sixth  two  wnld  bulls  ;  in  the 
sventh  two  leaves ;  in  the  eighth  two  leaves ;  in  the  ninth  two  wIIlI 
i>uflaloes  ;  in  the  tenth  two  elephants  at  play  ;  in  the  eleventh  two 
lions,  their  heads  close  to  the  ground  ;  in  the  twelfth  two  fanciful 
animals;  in  the  thirteenth  two  animals,  one  much  defaced  on  the  right, 
apparently  charging,  and  to  the  left  a  deer  scratching  his  face  with  his 
hind  foot ;  in  the  fourteenth  two  prowling  tigers  ;  in  the  fifteenth  two 
leaves ;  in  the  sixteenth  something  defaced  on  the  right,  perhaps 
a  tree,  and  on  the  left  a  wild  hog ;  in  the  seventeenth  a  lion 
and  lioness ;  in  the  eighteenth  on  the  right  two  defaced  animals 
fronted  on  the  left  by  a  rhinoceros  ;  in  the  nineteenth  two  leaves ;  in 
the  twentieth  three  lions  ;  in  the  twenty -first  an  animal  with  a  human 
face,  erect  horse-like  ears,  and  a  tiger's  l:)ody  ;  in  the  twenty-second  a 
cow  facing  east ;  in  the  twenty-third  three  horses,  the  middle  horse 
much  worn;  in  the  twenty-fourth  a  pair  of  prowling  tigers  ;  in  the 
twenty-fifth  three  sitting  deer  ;  in  the  twenty-sixth  two  leaves  ;  in 
the  twenty -seventh  a  pair  of  sitting  elephants;  in  the  twenty-eighth 
a  sitting  bull  ;  and  in  the  twenty-ninth  two  leaves.  The  north  or 
outer  face  of  the  veranda  bench  is  carved  into  a  rail  tracery  about 
two  feet  broad  with,  above  it,  a  six-inch  band  of  festoons  divided  by 
hanging  lily. heads  or  lotus  seed-vessels  nine  inches  apart ;  and  below 
the  rail  a  belt  of  tracery  about  six  inches  broad  with  leaves  and 
perhaps  animals,  but  the  carving  is  too  worn  to  be  identified.  Below 
is  a  beam  with  the  ends  of  rafters  standing  out,  and  under  it  are  the 
six  massive  beams  which  are  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  six 
Oandliarvas. 

In  front  of  the  veranda  is  a  court  43'  8"  broad  and  14'  deep,  over 
which  the  rock  roof  projects  9'.  On  the  face  of  the  right  wall  are 
two  recesseJi,  the  inner  one  unfinished.  The  intention  seems  to  have 
been  to  have  one  room  with  a  central  pillar  in  front,  but  the  design 
was  not  carried  out.  Above  the  recesses,  between  two  belts  of 
tracery,  is  a  rail  pattern,  and  in  front  of  the  rail  and  tracery  are  three 
female  figures  one  over  the  central  pillar  and  one  at  each  end.  By 
the  side  of  the  inner  woman  is  a  tree  towards  which  she  stretches 
er  right  hand  ;  her  left  hand  is  on  her  waist.  The  middle  woman 
sts  her  left  hand  on  her  waist,  and  in  her  right,  which  is  held  over 
er  shoulder,  holds  some  small  article.  The  third  woman,  who  is 
uch  defaced,  wears  an  ascetic's  dress,  and  seems  to  have  a  shaven 
Below  is  a  l^elt  of  three  horizontal  rails  with  an  upj>er  band 
of  festoons  and  a  lower  belt  of  animal  figures.  Below  the  under- 
belt  of  animals  is  a  beam-like  band  with  rafter  ends  projecting.  The 
beam  was  bomo  on  tlie  heads  of  three  birds.  The  two  outer  birds 
are  gone.  The  inner  one  has  two  prominent  temples,  large  e3'^es  and 
a  huge  parrot-like  beak.  Below  is  a  ruined  recess  which  may  havo 
en  a  cistern.  Part  of  its  front  was  carved  in  the  rail  tracery.  In 
e  left  wall  of  the  court  is  a  cistern  in  a  recess.  It  is  half  full  of 
earth,  and  in  the  dry  season  holds  no  water. 

On  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  to  the   left  of  the  doorway 
der  the  ceiling  and  above  the  left  window,  are  Inscriptions  2  and  S. 
ing  one  below  another  they  look  like  one  inscription.  Inscription  2 
b  in  eleven  long  lines  of  large  and  distinct  letters.     Except  two 
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holes  for  a  hold-fast  made  in  the  last  two  lines,  and  a  crack  in  tlui 
rock  which  runs  from  top  to  bottom,  the  inscription  is  well 
preaerv'ed : 

I'ramcript. 

[\]    f^s  ^%*' ^if^r^2^^  f^l:^^'Trr^€r  ^r^V^- 
[\9]    ^m    f^s^i'^^^TOn^R^^^rsT^^r^    ^sm^\^ 


[^] 


W] 


k] 


: 


^^«T5^q?TRM4iK*ff 


1  Read  mcliikam.  *  See  above  p.  544  note  2. 

'The  form  MvathJutrt  is  bb  common  oa  the  more  correct  mmmriihari; 

*  Bead  Mandara.  *  Read  Akardvanti.  •  ReA<l  Vvijkn.. 

'Thia  slioiild  very  probably  be  Mom/i-i.  *  Read  Mnhinda,        "  Read  mandala, 

^  Read  clMndamamiala.  *'  Tiic  last  letter  ra  is  broken.     Read  «i<miiara. 

^>  Read  siwtMcufccun  or  «fi«u«iitar<tsa.  ^*  Read  i{hamop({iUn.  ■'  Ruad  Ainurf. 

"  Read  ranua.  '•  Road  tnantiald.  "  Read  «aniara«a. 

''The  »a  of  aatujan a  seemB  to  have  been  omitted  iuadverttmtl;  by  the  tagnvt9Mk 
it  follo^m  the  sa  of  the  genitive  of  a  previous  attribute. 
"  Read  parampard.  ^  Read  daayaea,  "  Read  ekanhita**. 
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1^ 


fficf^i^fl  *Tr^^  ^?K4'r«f  mcTRq-  ^^{^J^  ^^^^ 
^f^^  ^q^^ f«^^er?-%  fcTr»^. 

^qr^Tjfr  m^^r  ^  ^i f^i^'TrrJ " 

.Sringlrrlt. 

[\]  r^^H^ii^  ^rfWr^^?«T  5»;T?5^irrq-:  ^mm  ^srt^t- 
<r>?ir"iTfq  irtcrqT^^fq  Pc^si'^^- 

[y  ^i^R^^r^q^rTq^:  ^^^iT«t^q'3^^qr^yT5?n?Trff- 
5Rq  f^^^*?:5F^f^qirqcr?^q^5^q^W?n?-qfq  r^- 
^5?cql?T§rqqf?^?q  qit"Taf^*?cqu^o^J5ftcjf- 
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RdmAmbarUa.         *'RjsaAOandhai'a.         *^aAchmidn.      *  Read  «ii/i^^o«a. 
Its  ia  ^irobably  BdlaAiriyi.  '  lietul  hiritam.  ">  Read  pUdmaht, 

'  Read  nimilum.     The  ta  of  Irnajia  looks  like  /»a,  but  pti  \ronId  iM&ke  no  aense, 
•The  soven  or  eight  letters  before  /nthtmtro  have  been  lost  oa  account  of  twoholea. 
IP  k-tU'W  il'iL-hlim  are  suggested  as  jnUhtmro  follows.  >«  Read  gdmam, 

_  If  tho  reading  had  been  <jlmUa»i  in  the  aingnlar  it  iniKht  have  been  taktsn  to  meftn 
•  of  summer ':  but  m  the  plural  loTxn  (jimhdnam  is  used,  it  mast  be  supposed  to  mean 
"of  tlie  summer  (monthB),'  in  connection  with  the  Buddhist  practice  of  reckoning  thT«e 
seiuons  of  four  months  or  eight  fortnights  each. 

'*  Ab  the  lettere  'In  and  la  are  much  abko  and  as  the  anutvdra  ia  often  dropp«d  in 
'>  :     ■        ;-,titin,  the  name  is  probably  J/u«(/ni«. 

lit  text  has  htimtln  viimi-lo  ;    in  Sanskrit  vimo!^  should  precede  X-tirmi/rt. 
i  film  book   Jnatiiautri  Ichap.  I.)  h:iH  "Woya   chittiya   fa/f  in  comnicutiug  on 

./hich    AbhivyswlevaBrtrl   gives  Sk.  fhi'  '<ik  that  ia  cftitrito  ultoko  uparUano 

liAgo  i/aamin  and  observes  Iha  Prdkr  >ryaijaRirde*o  drinhtm'tfah. 

The  Pr&krit  text  has  IvnapUa  ;  the  &uu--)iwii  lurm  would  he  pUafoya, 


nAsik. 


nineteenth    n9)    Year    of   the 
of    Visithi 


I 


the  Bommer  months   in   the 

illustrious  King  Pu^imiWi,  son  of  Vfeitbi  (SA-.  Vasishthi), 
a  dwt'Iling-cave,  a  inpritorious  gift,  iu  its  great  perfection 
eiqual  to  the  best  of  celestial  chariots,  was  caused  to  be  made 
on  the  summit  of  Trira«mi  hill  (a  summit)   like  the  top  of 

mountain,  by  the  Great  Queen  Gautami  BAlaari.'    a 

lover  of  truth,  charity,  forbearance,  anil  respt'ct  for  life ; 
eaj^erly  engaged  in  penance,  self-control,  mortiiication,  and 
fast^  ;  fuUy  ^>eariiig  out  the  title  '  Wife  of  the  Royal  Sage'; 
mother  of  the  illustrious  .^Atakarui  Qfltiitammuiia.  (son  of 
Gautami).  Kiiuj  of  Kiijifs,  e(|ua'  in  greatness  to  the  Hii 


\.iUii  of  Kin^fs,  e(|ual  in  greatness  to  the  tlimavat, 
MiTu,  and  Maiidara  mountains ;  King  of  A^ika,  Suaakft. 
Mulaica  (or  Muutlaka),  Surath  (Sk.  Surishtra),  KuJcura  (Sk. 
Kukkura),  Aparata  (SJc.^  Apariinta),  4wij>a  {Sk.  Anfipa), 
Vidabha  {Sk.  Vidarbha),  Akara  and  Ayanti;  lord  of  the  Vijha 
(8k.  Viudhya),  ttichhavat  (Sk  Rikslmvat),  Pdrichdta  (Sk. 
Pdi'iyatra,)  Sahya,  Kanhagiri  (iSL  KrishTiagiri),  Mancha, 
Siritaua  (Sk.  Sristhdiia),  Malaya,  Mahinda  (Sk.  Mahendra), 
Setagiri  (iS'A.  iShatlgiri),  and  Ohakora  mountains  ;  whose 
oomniands  are  obeyed  by  the  circles  of  all  kings  ;  whose  face  ig 
like  the  pure  lotus  opened  by  tlie  rays  of  the  sun  ;  whose 
(army)  animals  have  drunk  the  water  of  three  oceans  ;*  whosa 
appearance  is  as  beautiful  and  lovely  as  the  disc  of  the  full 
moon  ;  whose  gait  is  as  stately  as  that  of  a  great  elephant ; 
whose  arms  are  as  muscular,  rounded,  broad,  long,  and 
Ixjautiful  as  the  body  of  the  lord  of  serpents  ;  whose  liand  is 
fearless  and  wot  by  the  water  held  in  granting  freedom  from 
fear  ;"  who  is  prompt  in  the  service  of  his  mother  (oven  when 
she  is)  free  from  illness  ;*  who  has  well  arranged  the  place 
and  the  time  for  the  three  pursuits  of  life  (ttivnrtja)  ;*  who 
is  a  companion  of  all  the  townsmen  (his  subjects)  equal  in 
happiness  and  in  misery  ;  who  has  hiunbled  the  conceit  and 
vanity  of  Kshatriyas ;  who  is  the  destroyer  of  ij^akas,  Yavanas, 
and  Palhavas  ;  who  makes  use  of  (nothuig  but)  the  taxes  levied 
according  to  justice  ;  who  never  desires  to  kill  an  enemy 
though  at  fault ;  wI»o  has  increased  (the  prosperity  of)  the 
families  of  Brahmans  and  others ;  who  has  rooted  out  the 
/^yTinflt.y  n^  Kh^^T^«.^tw,  (Sk.  Kslialiarata) ;  whoTiaa  established 
the  glory  of  the  Sdtavihana  family  ;  at  whoso  feet  all  (royal) 
circles  have  bowed  ;  who  has  stopped  the  fusion  of  the  four 
castes  ;  who  has  conquered  multitudes  of  enemies  in  numerous 
battles  J  whose  banner  of  \ictory  is  unconquered  ;  whoso 
excellent  capital  is  unassailable  to  (his)  enemies ;  whose 
great    title   of  King  has  descended     from   a    succession  of 
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>  BAlaorl  is  probably  the  personal  tmme  of  tho  queen,  and  GaatAmi,  that  is  of  the 
t&ma  gotra.  her  family  namo.  If  BaIjmtI  ia  not  her  personal  name,  it  ia  not  easy 
natrue  it  or  to  attach  any  meaning  to  it. 

is  title  is  intende/1  to  show  that  the  limits  of  Gaatanupntra'a  victories  extended  to 
thd  throe  ocouia.  It  ia  too  commonly  used  by  poets  to  have  any  Bpecial  hiatorioal 
ralne. 

*  When  a  pcrvon  seeka  shelter  from  an  enemy  or  from  some  form  of  death  the 
prot<<ctijr  Uikva  water  in  his  bond  and  throws  it  on  the  suppliant's  head. 

'  This  iihrnse  is  doubtful.  It  aeeins  to  tnc.-in  *of  him  who  serve?  his  mnthor  (even 
thoii(.;li)  ftce  from  illness,'  that  is  one  who  alwuys  obeyed  his  mother  contrary  to  the 
uauiU  pHM^tiee  of  chil'lren  who  behave  well  only  when  their  parent*  arc  sick. 

*  The  trimrgun  are,  dharftm  or  religion,  artha  or  wealth,  and  iArna  or  enjoyment; 

n  23— 7<i 


^'»^  great  quRen   t).o        7^^  ^e  fatH 


serve 


•  •  •  •  tie  horediW  [  P^*'"g  the  cai 


J^scnptiox,  3  which  ia  in  J    T'  ^'^• 

^"^^ifoorJxnes  begins 


n "     grant  ta  noted   lu   r.     i        '"  honour  of  f»,„  ^V    "-^'t* 
text  i,  MrSJ^"**^^'^  'J'"  Ki^gr/cJS'  ^'">'  ^^''''^  <? 


lUrtoncal  riders.  '««« 


eleven  of  iiwcriplion  2.     The  letters  are  small  and  shallow,  and  are 

cut  on  a  somewhat  rough  surface.     Some  letters  also  are  lost  in  the 

holdfasts  noticed  in  inscription  2.     The   readings  are  doubtful  in 

places,  and  the  translation  is  unsatisfactory.     The  first  line  of  this 

inscription  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  last  line  of  inscription  2,  and 

is  very  short.  The  second  line  is  as  long  as  each  line  of  inscription  2. 

The  third  and  fourth  lines   are  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  line    ^  .^^ 

two,  as  the  window  takes  about  one-half  of  the  available  space.   The    i   A  ,^1*    t 

fourth  line  is  continued  in  a  narrow  space  above  the  window  on  a 

level  with  line  three,  at  a  little  distance,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  in  the 

middle,  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  third  line  : 
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Tmnwript, 


q?H^«T*  ^i\  ^^  ^Rrii»T<T  ^^^\^  qft:^?^ 

^^  H^T^fi'^qrl  qf^TTST  ^s-qq qcw 

^  nrqe  «rqr^«  PT<^i^ftcrt 

[^8]     ^m  arqTB^'  ertJiqe^  aT^'Jr(3IT«f»  «?<7(T 


^  Read  Pubtm&vi. 

'  There  \a  some  Tscant  spaoe  between  la  and  Ma,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
two  lettera  are  aepar^tad  for  any  apecial  reason  except  the  badaesa  of  toe  rock  or  the 
eneravei 'a  carel«B8uc8s.     Compare  p.  G56nQte3. 

•  Probably  for  itamipam.  *  The  di  is  doubtful.  It  may  also  be  SulUaaa. 

►•  Pitiikliaija  18  probably  for  Sk.  prati/rikhydi^a.     The  reading  may  also  hopalikkaya 
to"  Sk-  pnrxhadi,  an  piUikhd  is  Prikrit  for  Sk.' pnmhad,  an  SAtembly  or  council. 
^  •  La  appears  to  have  been  inscribed  by  mistake  for  «  aa  the  form  ajximmm  oocon 
lU  the  fourth  inscription.  ^Anamcua  looks  like  anotn/vM  in  inscription  4. 

*  The  second  ii'  of  vitiaviLn  is  probatjiy  f  nr  t/i.  Compare  ohtai/Uta  in  inscription  4.  The 
n  of  arathata  comes  first  according  to  the  practice  observed  in  lYAkrit,  In  Sanakrit 
the  form  would  be  rdthirtuydvinajfiianL, 
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SoHKt'rit, 


[W    i^f^X  ^^K^i^\  ^if^^t^:    '5tl5f»Trf%- 


pT?Rr^5f  »T?cf«i^^:  q^jr^^n^    5w:  ^^¥f 
'■•qr^^i't  ^^m'k  5^5T(^  qfcT^a^cot  ar^q-- 


'  The  hi  at  the  end  is  probably  mJii.  '  Rea4.I  f-    '  ■    ■'•■■i. 

•  Samipe  &\}pea,n  to  be  for  mniiiiKtm..     In  the  original  the  I  ■■  «u  looks] 
ya    or  na,  but  it  is  [uobably  ;i«.      It  I>m  been  tftliOQ  with  .^                  -.  tbougli  it] 
attic  removod  from  In.     'Hie   whole  ia  taken  to  b«  SL  SiconktmdiitXnam  luHHipt,  a 
it  is  not  clear  h"w  '-!«« t-o  construe  it. 

*  These  Sa  iitul  the  Other  iramunitioa  air^- 
f»ctory  *'nl  '  .in  Sk.  njiravej^ynm  apiieaTB  to 
•utnuM}*  I  a«.'f.i..o.., .  iv.  ,w,v.,.w  ,-y  .„.,  .-vviii:.  to  forbid  aU  injury.     Tuc  to  of  <>!««« 


scan.) 
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^JTsr  f^^-^T-T ^r*ff^  =^ 

^r^T^'fllJTi  ^^  iTt^*f^?rf<T5arsTt 

itjt[^B5  qi^qr^qR  nrs^^u^T  |:g[PT. 

Totho  Perfect  oue.  The  new  lord,  the  illustrious  Pufoniavi, 
Boiy  of  VAsithi  (Viisishthi),  corumonds  in  the  preaenoe  of 
Bivakliaclila  (.^L  5ivaskaudila,)  the  Goyardhana  minister  in  the 
yeai'  19,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  second  fortnight  of 
summer :   here  in  the  Trirasmi  mountain  by   the  Dhanakata 

recluses the  collage    of  Sudisana   {.Sk.  Sudar^ana) 

on  the  southern  road  in  tlie  Go^Tirclhana  district  (which 
served)  as  permanent  capital  to  do  hospitality^  to  mendicanta 
coming  to  this  his  cave,  -was  rejected  and  given  up  by 
the  mendicants  li\ing  in  the  Queen's  Cave  (who  are)  of 
the  BhadrAyaui  sect  In  lieu  of  this  granted  village  of 
Budisaoa  we  give  the  vUlage  of  Samallpada  {Sk.  Sailmalipadra) 
in  the  eastern  boundary  within  the  district  of  Govardhana, 
This  (the  grant  of)  the  village  of  Bilmalipada  to  Dharmsetu  to 
serve  as  permanent  capital  to  show  hospitality  to  mendicants 
of  this  cave,  is  a  glorious  act  of  the  great  preceptors  or 
dcfuiryds.     The    mendicants   living    in    the    Queen's     Cave, 

Bhadrayanis  by  sect,  having  taken  it 

We  grant  immunity  from  plough-tax  of  this  village  of 
Sdmalipada  for  the  (use  of  the)  mendicants.  It  is  not  to 
be  entered,  not  to  be  injured,  not  to  be  worked  for  salt  (?), 
free  from  the  ordinary  (royal)  privilege  of  (enjoyed  in)  the 
country,  enjoying  all  kinds  of  immunities  (1).  On  account  of 
these  immunities  no  one  should  take  (anything)  away  (from 
the  village).    The  village  of  Sdmalipada  has  been  granted  (with 

the  immunities).     The  fiving  of  this  doemnent  here  about 

....  of  the  village  has  be«'n  done  by  the  document  writers 
(Vinibandhakara)  of  Sudasana  {Sk.  8udar«ana).  It  has  been 
ordered  by  the   great  commander-iii-cliief  Medhuna*.      (The 
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daka,  the  ne>rt  phrase,  is  donbtfnl.  It  looka  like  da,  hut  it  ta  a  style  of  writing  h 
peculiar  tu  this  time  ami  the  fourth  inscription  has  lo  distinct  in  the  aasae  word.  It 
18  perhaps  for  Sk.  AtnvandkfuKakntn  ;  it  is  ditficult  to  attach  a  meaning  to  it  unless 
it  rc-fera  to  8oine  prohibition  ngaiaat  mokiiig  the  land-salt  or  nitre  pita  of  which, ao 
noomiut  is  given  above  at  p,  179. 

'  Th«    wurd  in  the  f>rig\na.\i6  pnlimtharanti  SV.  praiitnnsturniia  or  '       -fdra, 

Profeaaor  I'hildcrs  (FMli  liictioiiary,  iuh  row.)  triuislates  it  as  friendly  pr-  '  omei 

kiiiduees,  affection,  friuu<ilLues«  and  cites  oh  an  instance  rannd  hiU.j--.  ■■■r,.ri.irena 
jtuilho,  tliat  ii),  a.ske<l  hy  the  King  after  the  usual  greeting.  The  most  appropriato 
seoHo  hore  seems  to  be  of  welcome.  Tho  village  was  probably  granted  as  a  fond  from 
the  interest  of  which  expenses  connected  with  the  reception  of  mooka  viciting  or 
Lving  in  tho  cave  might  be  defraywl. 

'  The  svcond  letter  of  this  name  ia  doabtfol.     It  has  a  mdtrd  stroke  and  something 

Hi  an  u  below.     U  this  lowor  u  be  the  reiiult  of  u  crock  in  the  rock,  the  name  would 

Modliena. 
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document)  has  been  touched  (by  the  King)  in  BtnflutftvABak* 
and  the  plate  touched '  by  the  hand,  v»»  given  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  fortnight  of  summer  in  the  year  twenty-two,  for  the 
sake  of  Satakarni. 

The  description  of  the  lord  (King)  ha«  been  given  by  Vishnu- 
pala  for  imparting  pieaaure  to  the  inhabitftnts  of  Oovardhana. 
Salutation  to  thf  gi-oat  .Jina.  Buddha,  who  has  no  rival.' 


Under  the  ceiling,  on  the  east  or  left  end  wall  of  the  veranda  are 
Inscriptions  4  and  5.  There  is  a  holy  cross  or  Svastika  mark  at  the 
end  of  inscription  4  in  the  middle  of  line  six.  Inscription  .5  Ijegins 
just  after  with  siddfiam.     Both  in.scriptions  are  well  preserved  : 

Transcripf. 

LH]      aifTT'TT^    ^^^   ai«l^'*    r^Trf^^    Hf^ 

'  The  word  in  the  origirud  is  clihato  probably  for  Sanskrit  chhupia  meaning 
'touched '.  The  whole  esprossion  would  then  mean  'touched  by  him  (the  King)  living 
ID  Binikata'.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  cuntom  for  the  king  to  tonch  a  document 
after  it  was  completed.  Thus  in  later  inscriptions,  dritfUant  Been,  svaJiai>to  matua  my 
identical  handwriting,  sprulUam  touched,  and  matam  mama  accepted  by  me,  are 
espreBaions  commoaly  uaeJ  in  the  senae  of  aigned. 

*  Aa  the  literal  translation  of  the  insoription  is  not  clear  and  in  parts  is  disconnected, 
the  following  ia  ofTered  as  &  summary  of  its  Keucral  me.uiing.  The  inscnptiou  recordt 
the  grant  of  a  village.  The  granter  ia  Svinii  VilBiuhtluputra  Pulum.^vi.  The  order 
ia  iasued  in  the  preacnco  of  A'ivaskandila,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Oovardhana 
district,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  itecond  fortnight  of  aumuier  in  the  year  19. 
The  order  concenia  the  grant  of  the  village  of  Samalipada  to  the  cast  of  Govardhaiia 
instead  of  the  previoualj*  granted  village  of  Sudiaana  to  the  south  of  Oovardhana. 
Sudiaana  appeara  to  have  been  connect«<l  in  eonie  way  with  the  recluses  of  Dhanakata, 
and  they  probably  gave  it  to  the  BhndriiyaniB.  The  BliadrAyanis,  limiing  the  village 
ansni table,  in  its  stead  received  from  the  king  the  village  of  Samalipada.  The  king 
does  not  call  this  a  gift  of  hia  own,  but  a  gift  of  the  venerabiea  or  Achdryaka*,  as 
it  waa  in  lieu  of  their  tillage  of  Sudisana,  firat  granted  to  the  Bhadr^yiuiia,  that 
Samalipada  waa  afterwards  given  by  the  king.  The  village  appears  to  have  been 
given  in  charge  of  one  Dharmaseta  who  waa  probably  manager  of  the  cave.  The 
revenues  of  the  village  were  assigned  as  a  fund  whose  interest  was  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  recluses  living  in  the  cave  and  there  are  some  technical  phraaee 
specifying  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the  village  which  are  not  .....i.-r-t,  * 
The  document  regarding  tho  grant  of  Samalipada  village  u  mentioned  ' 
made  by  the  aante  persons  as  those  who  prepared  the  deed  regarding  > 
the  orders  on  the  subject  arc  said  to  have  Ijeen  given  by  the  conuiuindt.-r-in-cfairf 
Medhuno.  TUe  deed  of  gift  was  touched,  that  in  accepted  by  the  kinv;  in  his  royal 
camp  at  Binikata,  and  tlie  document  and  'WTiting  after  they  W'.  '  ^1  by  the 
king  were  given  away  on  the  seventh  da}'  of  a  summer  fortnight  oi  ."J^  The 
date  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  inscription  recortls  the  tiu..  ,  .,  i  , 
was  given  ;  the  second  date  at  the  end  of  the  inscription,  about  thr< 
reoonls  the  time  when  the  doueos  received  this  deed  and  is  probal>l> 
which  this  inscription  was  engraved. 

*  Bead  amacham,  *  Bead  amhaJchtiam,  *  Read  pnrihdravt. 
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f^rr«T  3T«Tt^?T    3^>T^  «T#T(^5"^   SJT[^^- 

«Tionf  3Tq%^  f1t^»i^51    ^^>  «?5wr[M?fl: 
Terr  qi>^  ^^  \<r  ^w^^  \  f^^  ^  ^ti- 


^^q  ^5fFr  qf^srt 

f^dflM  STIfR^  3TiTT^  ^PJ^^^^TcT^  «RT^I%- 

To  the  Perfect  ona  From  Bendkataka  of  Oovardhana, 
■which  is  the  camp  of  victory^  of  the  Vaijayanti  army*,  the 
illustrious  lord   Sdtakami,   son  of  Gautami,   commands  the 


m 
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'  Ab  the  letter*  a  and  su  are  Bimilar,  the  reading  may  be  artycnd. 

*  Read  tdpandna. 

■  The  phrase  in  the  text  ia  mjayakhadModrd  Sk.  vijayikandhdrdrdt,  that  ia  '  from 
the  catup  of  victory'.  Skandkdvdra  meat>a  a  capital  or  camp  and  vijaii<ukandhAtxirA 
•  oninp  established  in  a  couatry  where  victory  has  been  obtained.  Such  encamp* 
~  ents   often    become  capitals.     Thus  one    uf  the  Valahhi    copper-plates  mentions 

\aija»kandh4imi-dl  khetakuvdJUxkAt,  *  from  the  camp  of  victory  establiahed  at  Khetaka 

Iheda  or  Kaira  in  Gujarat)';  no  also  vijnyankandlutvdrdt  JUarihavanatxitakdt,  that  ia 
from  the  camp  of  victory  established  at  Maghavana  (Mahava)  in  K^thiAwlr. 

'  This  may  mean  the  army  of  the  city  of  Vijayaoti  (see  below,  Remarks)  or 
Vaijayanti  may  be  the  name  of  the  army  itself. 
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minister  ViahnupAlita  in  OovarcUiana.  that  (v 
at  the   presfnt   day  a  fit^ld  in  i } 


ot 


hereui 
_  .  ■  '.\-Auu\i 
(Aparakakshiiti  ?)  owned  by  Bi  la,  aud  (n  :  r^) 
200  njvartanat,  tliis  our  field  (uji-n.^ui my;  200  nivartaun^'.  we 
give  to  the  ^ekimsi  ascetics  of  this  (mountain).  "We  grant 
rights  (iiuniunity  ?)  in  connciction  with  this  field.  It  is  not 
to  be  entered,  not 'to  W  injured,  not  U>  \w  worked  for  salt  (i), 
to  Ih)  freed  from  all  ordijinry  local  dues  (7).  These  arti  the 
immunities  granted  to  this  field.  This  document  has  Ijoen 
written  here  by  Suviya  (Suvirya) ;  it  has  l>een  commanded  by 
the  minister  Sivaguta  (Sivagupta)  ;  touche<l  by  the  great  lord. 
The'piate  (wliiclT  was)  kept'  (was)  given  on'  the  first  day  of 
the  second  fortnight  of  the  rainy  e^ason  in  the  year  Iti  for  the 
use  of  recluses.  


♦  TVff  ttsCTipt* 

turns.  (^le  6  of  4   continued)  f^^g^  jft^yf^  ^W^ 

[^]      ^  jftrrfJT^fTW  ?T?T^rf^  JT^^T^  =^  ^T^^rlM-^ 
[C]     ^rT^   ^    «T«tlt  «T^    fcR'^im:    3(T^7Tpn% 

[^o]      %cm  f^^rP^  Hcf  \o6  ?T^^   %rW    qft?lt 
itrHTT  3?qTt^    3Rttm    3T#7r^T^^  ST??^- 

>  'Kept'  seems  to  ehow  thnt  the  platu  wu  detnined  for  vome  tlmo. 

'  Rt-aA  MmakatHi  as  line  7  has  Sdmnl-n.  *  Read  emm.  *  Rewl  '^n4<iiii. 

»r      "      ■    ''if<,  «  Read;/.  mm.  *  T      ' 

c  :  1  ni  in  the  origioal ;  u  <iil  to  give  meat 

''I  ■  letter  jw  has  been  r,,,^^,  ^.^vi  .»«  otherwise  p«y -  -, — -  ..j  ten 

Ptir  -I  probably  forSk,  prairttjUdndm  krite  is  used  here  hke  Mpatana  kali 

in  in  ). 


— '-  - 
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R]    %5:^  ^tN^  3TmT^[7^  HR^iK  tq":^T#T: 
^r^^iFt  ?^ '^  cm  H 

jlcTTT»r:   3Tin%f  3T;TT^  ^'jt^'JKcild'h  -3?^- 

f^R^  ^Rs;:  ^r^  H»  Vr^rt  q^  '^ 

TrdMlathit. 

To  the  Perfect  one.  The  gift  by  the  minister  Stlmoka  from 
the  Queen.  Health  to  be  inquired^  of  Siliiioko,  the  ininiatflr  at 
Govardhana,  at  the  conunand  of  Jivasutd,  the  queen  Dowager, 
the  great  queen  of  King  Gautainiputra  *?iitakar?ii,  and  he  to  be 
told  •  Here  we  had  given  a  field  in  tke  eaat  in  the  \'illage  of 
K^^lll^'  to  the  recluse  mendicants  living  in  the  cave,  charitably 
given  by  vm  in  mount  Trirasmi.  That  field  i&  being  cultivated 
(but)  th^lllageiauaiJihabited.  Such  being  the  case  we  now 
ive  ft  lSun3r«a"^00j  nivartanas  of  the  royal  field  in  our 
ion  on  the  confines  of  the  city  to  the  recluse  meudicanta 
Trirasmi. 
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'  This  appears  to  have  b«eo  the  ancioat  form  of  royal  oommaad.  It  was  probably 
(fled  an  a  mark  of  honour  from  the  king.  Compare  Indian  Antiqaary,  IX.  169» 
rfaere  a  airailar  exj)re8aioii  KtmiLamtthluinhya  occurn. 

'  The  plural  kakhadUu  is  oommonly  uaed  honoriiically  in  tboae  and  contemporary 

nscriptlonji. 

B  23-71 
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We  grant  parihdra  (inimunity  1)  to  this  field.  It  is  not  to 
be  entered,  not  to  be  injured,  not  to  be  dug  for  aalt,  And  to  be 
free  from  the  ordinary  dues  of  the  country,  with  all  kinds  of 
immunities.  Such  being  the  immunities  let  none  take  the  tield. 
'  Do  you  record  here  the  parihdra  (immunity  1)  of  this  tield,'  is 
the  command  of  Suviya  (Suvirya).  In  the  year  24  on  the  fifth 
(5)  day  of  the  fourth  fortnight  of  the  monsoon  months,  the 
writing  on  the  plate  has  been  engraved  here  at  the  command  of 
the  Queen.  The  documeuts  for  the  ascetics  (had  been)  prepared 
iu  the  yeftr24  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  second  fortnight  of  the 
summer  months. 

Close  to  cave  IIL,  on  a  slightly  lower  level,  is  Cave  TV.  It  wa 
originally  a  dining  hall  or  aattra,  but  the  cracks  in  the  verandi 
ceiling  suggest  thai  it  became  waterlogged  and  was  turned  into  I 
large  cistern  or  reservoir  by  hewing  out  the  rock  several  feet  beloil 
the  level  of  the  original  floor. 

Enough  of  its  upper  part  remains  to  show  that  it  was  in  tw< 
sections,  a  veranda  an<l  au  inner  hall  about  twenty  feet  squaire  an< 
nine  Teet  high.  Tlie  line  of  a  "bench  of  rock  that  ran  along  the  sid< 
and  back  walls  can  be  traced.  The  left  side  of  the  hall  is  irregularis 
cut  or  is  untinished.  The  entrance  into  the  hall  was  by  a  doorwa; 
in  the  middle  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  and  on  either  sid 
of  the  doorway  was  a  window  with  strong  lattice  work.  Th( 
veranda  is  19'  7"  broad,  5'  2"  deep,  and  6'  10  high.  Water  seemi 
to  make  its  way  through  the  ceiling  during  the  rains.  At  the  end 
of  the  veranda  are  recesses  which  appear  to  be  the  I>egiuning8  o 
unfinished  cells.  In  front  of  the  veranda  were  two  pillars  an( 
two  pilasters  of  the  SAtakarni  type.  Except  the  right  or  weai 
pilaster  only  The  capitals  remain.  In  the  front  face  of  each  capita 
are  two  elephants  seated  back  to  back.  In  the  right  pilaster,  th( 
right  elepHaJit  has  a  driver  and  the  left  elephant  ha.s  a  driver  am 
two  riders,  a  woman  of  rank  with  a  man-servant  behind  her.  Th 
woman  has  her  hair  rolled  in  a  large  knot  on  the  back  of  her  heat 
and  sits  facing  the  visitor  coquettishly  arranging  her  hair  witi 
her  right  hand  and  holding  a  handled  mirror  in  her  left  hanc 
Her  servant  has  a  beard  and  a  monkey-like  face,  the  head  am 
ears  being  hid  by  a  cap.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  wha 
looks  like  a  goblet.  On  tlie  next  pUlar  the  right  elephant  has 
driver  and  a  rider  and  the  left  elephant  a  male  driver  and  tw 
female  riders,  facing  the  visitor,  both  of  the  riders  wearing  thei 
hair  in  large  rolls.  The  left  rider  has  l:>oth  her  hands  folded  ovo( 
her  head  as  if  making  a  reverence  or  namaskdra ;  the  right  ride 
leans  forward  on  the  elephant  resting  her  brow  on  her  right  hau< 
On  the  second  pillar  the  right  elcf>  •"♦  ''?'^  -i  Ir?-.*  "nd  two  womcl 
riders.      The  right  woman  htt»    1  '■  toll  and  i 

without  ornaments.     The  left   ^  •  '*  i   ( 

anklets,  and  her  right  hand  i- 
to  mount  tb( 
The  capital  ot 
has  a  driver  and  ■ 
The  style  of  ■^' 
mistre.is  and 
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Q  ceiling  projects  about  one  foot  beyond  the  capitals  of  the  Chapter  XIV. 
8.  It  rests  on  rock -cut  imitations  oi  wooden  rafters,  the  ends  pio-flg  oflnteregt. 
i  rafters  projecting  and  being  alternately  plain  and  carved  into 
ai's  faces.  Some  holes  in  the  front  of  the  rock  show  that  in 
cases  where  the  rock  gave  way  stones  were  dressed  and  fitted 
ihe  holes  to  look  like  the  ends  of  rafters.  Above  the  rafters 
>and  in  the  rail  pattern  about  a  foot  broad,  and  above  the  rail 
>ugh  rock,  which  is  much  broken,  projects  three  or  three  and  a 
feet. 

the  left  of  cave  IV.  is  a  large  excavation  which  appears  to  be 
aratively  modern^  as  the  chisel  marks  are  differeut  from  the 
chisel  marks.  Much  of  the  rock  above  the  original  excavation 
een  blasted  with  gunpowder.  A  small  nmnel  of  water  trickled 
the  rock  at  the  back  of  this  excavation  and  was  carried  along 
tinel  to  the  sides  and  led  by  a  groove  or  crevice  to  caves  IV. 
''.  which  are  now  used  as  cisterns. 

ve  V.  is  close  beyond  this  excavation.      It  was  originally  a  Cave  V.' 

ing  cave  or  layan^  with  two  cells,  but  is  now  a  large  cistern  with 

water.     The  rock  has  been  hewn  about  twelve  feet  below  the 

of  the   original  floor  and  a  space  has  been  hollowed  in  front. 

sk  in  the  ceiling  of  the  veranda  which  lets  in  water  is  probably 

eason  why  the  cave  was  turned  into  a  cistern.     The  change 

I  to  be  modem  judging  from  the  chisel  marks  and  from  the 

ig  of  a  rude  Hanumdn  in  the  back  wall  of  the  right  hand  cell. 

osition  of  this  figure  shows  that  it  was  cut  while  the  floor  of  the 

•as  at  its  original  level.     The  chisel  marks  in  the  lower  part 

todem.     The  original  floor  was  almost  as  high  as  the  floor  of 

[V.  or  about  six  teet  above  the  level  of  the  terrace.    It  was  in 

*art3.  a  veranda,  and  two  cells  in  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda. 

ells  appear  to  have  been  plain  about  six  feet  square  and  about 

et  higa     Each  cell  had  plain  grooved  doorways  as  high  as  the 

J,  and  each  has  holes  for  a  peg  and  for  the  monk's  pole  or 

»».^    There  is  no  trace  of  a  bench.     The  veranda  was  about 

oad  and  -f  deep  with  in  front  of  it  two  eight-sided  pillars 

wo  pilasters.     Both  the  pillars  and  the  right  pilaster  havo 

>eared.     Only  parts  of  the  left  pilaster  and  pillar  remain.     A 

of  rock  di-e-ssed  like  a  beam  of  wood  rests  on  the  tops  of  the 

I  and  pilasters,  and  over  this  beam  a  stone  eave  projects  al)Out 

3ot.    Over  the  cave  the  rock  is  carved  as  if  into  rafter  ends, 

ibove  the  rafter  ends  is   a  band  of  moulding  and  over  the 

[ing  a  belt  about  a  foot  broad  carved  in  the  rail  pattern.   The 

•oof  which  is  now  much  broken,  projects  about  two  feet  in 

of  the  rail 

e  VI.  is  close  beyond  cave  V.     Between  them  was  a  cell  Cave  K/. 

,  as  its  partition  wall  is  broken,  now  appears  to  be  part  of 
fL  Cave  VL  is  a  four -celled  dwelling  cave,  whose  floor,  like 
jr  of  cave  V.,  has  been  hollowed  out  and  turned  into  a  large 
Marks  in  the  right  cell  seem  to  show  that  gunpowder  was 


«i  wu  orcd  for  bangiog  the  moak'a  clothes  or  hia  begging  bowl  on. 
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idtt'Lcua  Cave*. 


ription  6, 


used  in  blasting  the  rock.    The  cavo  is  now  filled  with  earth  and 
atones.. 

The  verauda  was  about  15'  broad,  5' deep,  and  6'  6"  high,  and  there 
were  three  cclLs  iu  its  hack  wall  and  one  in  its  right  end  wall,  making 
the  whole  a  four-celled  dwelling  or,  as  is  mentioned  in  inscription  6, 
a  cfiawjabhbha  lay  ana.  In  the  walls  of  all  of  the  cells  are  holes  for 
pegs,  Along  the  verauda  front  are  two  plain  eight-sided  pillars 
and  two  four-sided  pilasters.  Along  the  tops  of  these  pillais  the 
rock  is  dressed  like  a  wooden  beam  with  at  intervals  of  about  three 
feet  the  proiectiiig  ends  of  four  cross  Ijeams  which  support  an  upper 
frieze.  Each  of  the  Ijeam  ends  is  carved  into  a  Buddhist  trident 
with  an  umbrella  over  the  middle  tooth.  The  frieze  above  rests  on 
rafters  whose  ends  stand  out  an  inch  or  two  from  the  face.  Above 
are  a  small  and  a  larger  band  of  rounded  moulding,  and  above  the 
moulding  a  belt  of  rail  about  a  foot  broad.  Above  the  rail  the  rock 
overhangs  about  three  feet. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  between  the  doorways  of  the 
middle  and  left  cells,  is  a  deep-cut  and  well  preserved  inscription  (6) 
in  four  lines : 

TraiuKripl. 

f^*  fH^B^ff  =^r5i«Bff  i^^W 

Sanskrit. 

f^^  fH^fl^nr  ^[^f^M^  WritTcT. 

Traivslalion, 
To  the  Perfect  one.  A  dwelling  cave  or  layana,  tlie 
meritorious  gift  of  the  merchant  ViraCTihapati  (.5A-.  Viragriha- 
pati),  a  cell  of  his  wife  Nandani,  (another)  cell  of  hia  daughter 
Furushadattd  :  thus  a  four-celled  dwelling  cavo  layana  was 
made  (and)  assigned  to  the  assemblage  of  the  mendicants  of  the 
four  quarters. 


Caw  Vtt.  Cave  VII.,  which  is  close  beyond  cave  VI.,  has  like  it  1 

into  a  cistern  which  is  now  filled  with  earth.     It  was  • 


1  Nypffamavua  in  probably  an  cngrav,—'- 
'  The  last  letter  ivi  sfainb  for  the  /^ 
conunoa  in  tbeec  inscriptions.    Thua  ii< 


:npt 
2S 


'•'itmafa  Sk.  S- 
■  roliAngc  <■ 

!'  ,\tiliH'\      fill 


and  Kud&  inscription  S.'i  Yioa  Bhaydva  kuA    VcUdatdva  for  J^ 
and  VtUdatdya  {6\s..  VfUdattdydh).     Arch.  Siir.  of  Western  1 1  .■!( 

X.  17.  *  Read  Evam.  *  Kcad  ntt{iUa.iiu 

'  Read  niifdtitam.    Tho  third  letter  chi  ia  the  original  eeema  to  be  a  luiAtak*  fgr  ti. 
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KlHlK.^ 


Pilnili 


^welling  cave  of  one  cell  (about  7'  X  6'  x  6'  6*)  with  an  open  front      Chapter '. 
le  cell  had  a  grooved  doorway  and  a  benched  recess  in  its  right  piaceaoflnt 
ralL    In  what  remains  of  the  left  side  wall  of  the  open  front  there 
sma  to  have  been  a  relic-shrine  or  chnUya.    In  the  back  wall 
the  open  front  to  the  left  of  the  doorway  is  an  inscription  (7) 
riginally  in  five  lines  but  now  almost  defaced. 

As  the  letters  are  very  shallow  and  the  surface  much  worn  away       /« 
impression  of  this  inscription  can  be  taken.    The  following  is  aa 
eye  copy  : 

TVanaeript, 

f^q  =^  ^^^^  [^«t] 

Translatioti, 
A  dwelling  cave  or  layana,  the  meritorious  gift  of  a  female 
ojBcetic,  a  nun,  and  the  ft'oiole  di&ciple  of  Savasa.^     It  has  been 
granted  to  the  mendicant  priesthood  of  tlie  four  quarters. 


Oac*  VJIL,  dose  beyond  cave  VII.,  ia  a  smtJl  dwelling  cave  or 
lay  ana.  consisting  of  a  veranda  and  an  inner  coll.  The  cell  is  7'  9* 
square  and  7'  high.  In  the  right  wall  is  a  benched  recess  7'  2* 
long,  2'  5"  "broad,  and  2'  above  the  ground.  In  the  back  and  front 
walls  ai'e  holes  for  pegs  and  for  the  monk's  polo.  There  is  a  grooved 
doorway  2'  4"  wide  and  6'  10'  high.    The  veranda  is  12'  5^  broad 

id  3'  9"  deep.  Originally  along  the  veranda  front  were  two 
Saght-sided  plain  pillars  and  two  four-sided  pilasters ;  but  except 
tljoir  tops,  the  left  pilaster  and  both  the  pillars  ai'e  gone.  On  the 
cast  face  of  the  right  pila.ster  is  the  well  known  double  crescent 
ornament  As  is  mentioned  above,  the  right  half  of  tho 
reranda  tloor  has  been  broken ;  and  the  partition  wall  Umt 
Uvided  the  veranda  from  cave  VH.  has  been  blasted  away  with 

>wder.     To  the  left  of  the   veranda  is  a  cistern.     In  tho  back 

^all  of  the  veranda  on  either  side  of  the  doorway  is  an  inscription. 
In.scription  8,  to  the  right  of  the  doorway,  is  in  one  line  of  distinct 
Jettcrs : 

Transcript. 

?TO^fT  ^^m  mfl'^iiii  ^  ^^^^ 


Cave  Ylk 


I  Saifota  (kppeoni  donbtful,  but  the  lettert  caiiDot  b«  bettor  tnM;ed.    PcrlupB  the 
le  nuy  be  Hivasa  or  Sieeu, 
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StmtkrU, 

5T^^^FT  ^^^FT  ^^R^rn^  ^5iR  ^?n^^: 

The  tneritorions  gift  of  a  dwelling   cave  or  layana  by  the 
DAsaka^  Mogudiiaa  {Sk.  Mrigudi^a)  and  his  family. 

Inscription  9,  to  the  left  of  the  doorway,  small  but  well  preset 
ia  in  two  lines  of  clear  though  small  and  somewhat  shallow  lettei 

Trojueript. 

7VaTw/<i/ion. 

A  dwelling  cave  or  layana,  the  meritorioufl  gift  of  Mqg6dAsa^ 

/      and  his  family,  one  of  the   worshippers  of  the  Ohetika'  school. 

For  this  dwelling  cave  or  layaiui  a  field  has    been  given   in 

Kanhahiui  (vUlage),  situated  in  the  west,  by  Dhamanaiidi  (Sk. 

Dharmanandi)  the  son  of  the  worshipper  Bodhigupta.     From 

^the  rent  of)  thia  field  a  cloth  (is  to  be  given)  to  a  mendicant. 


C%Yfi\  ^  which  is  close  beyond  cave  VIII.  and  almost  opposite 
the  end  of  the  path  down  the  hill,  is  a  small  dwelling  cave  in  two 
parts,  a  veranda  and  three  cells.  Two  of  the  cells  are  in  the  back 
wall  of  the  veranda,  and  one  is  on  tlie  left  end  wall.  The  cell  in  the 
left  end  wall  of  the  veranda  is  6'  5"  deep,  6'  7"  broad,  and  6'  3"  lugh, 
with  a  grooved  doorway  2'  5"  wide  and  6'  3'  high.  In  its  back 
wall  is  a  benched  recess  (2'  1*  x  2'  8")  and  in  its  right  wall  are 
holes  for  pegs.  The  left  cell  in  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  in 
6'  10"  deep,  6'  4"  broad,  and  6'  1"  high,  vnih  a  grooved  doorway  2'  5' 

I  D&aaka  meaxu  either  a  bIatb  or  a  fiabemuiii,  probably  a  bUvo. 

*  The  mu  of  MugAdiaa  appears  in  the  original  like  a  later  tni/a.  It  ia  probably  a 
mistake  of  the  engraver  u  the  aame  name  in  inscription  7  baa  a  metinct  mw. 

'  Bead  Dhamanandiiid.  *  Bead  dalam  kketam.  *  Bead  aparSi^m, 

•  Read  ehirarii-am. 

'  The  Mug\idda«  of  thiB  and  the  last  inscription  aeem  to  be  the  same.  The 
explanation  probably  is  that  the  lost  inacriptiou  rccorda  the  gift  of  the  dwelling  cave^ 
while  thia  records  the  grant  of  a  field  to  a  monk  U\'ing  in  the  cave,  and  makes  mention 
of  the  original  gift  of  the  cave.  It  ia  true  that  the  attributes  of  the  giver  of  the  cave 
are  different  in  the  two  inscriptions.  StiU  that  both  inscriptions  are.  in  tho  same  cave 
and  that  the  name  of  the  giver  of  the  cave  ia  the  sftme  in  both,  seem  to  show  thitt 
the  Mugddasa  of  both  inscriptions  is  the  sime.  Chetika-upd«aJiiy<ua  shows  the  Baddhirt 
sect  to  which  bo  belonged  ;  drimhi  shows  his  caste  or  race. 

'  Chetika  im  the  name  of  a  Buddhist  school,  a  branch  of  the  MtJttmnBhika*. 
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broad  and  5'  11'  high.    In  its   back    wall    Is  a  Ijenched  recess 

(2'  2"  X  2'  2")  with  Lolea    for  pegs.     The  right  cell  in  the   back 

wall  of  the  veranda  is  8'  7"  deep,  8^8"  broad,  and  6'  8"  high,  with  a 

ooved  doorway  2'  9"  wide  and  6'  6"  high.     In  its  right  wall  in  a 

mched  recess  (2'  6"  x  2'  2").     A  doorwav,  2'   4"  wide  and  6'  2" 

gh,  in  the  back  wall  leads  to  an  inner  cell  6'  10"  deep,  7'  4"  broad, 

and  6'  7"  high.     In  its  back  wall  is  a  benched  recess  (2'  8"  x  2'  9"). 

In  the   seat  are    holes,   probably    modem,  for  fitting  a  wooden 

frame- work.     Rope-i-ings  and  grain-husking  holes  in  the  cells  show 

that    the  cave  has  been    used  for   tying  cattle.     The  veranda  is 

4'  5"  deep,  19'  4"  broad,  and  7'  1"  high.     In  its  front  are  two  pillars 

and   two  pilasters.     The    pillai-s    ai-e    eight-sid^d  shafts  without 

bases  and  with  inverted  pot  capitals  of  the  g&takarrti  type.    The 

nlasters  are  four-sided    and  have  the  double-crescent  ornament. 

n  the  front  faces  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  pilasters  are 

als  which,  except  the  tigers,  are  well  carved.     On  the  right 

ilastcr  is  a  single  tiger  with  his  right  fore-leg  folded  across  his  left 

ore-leg.     On  the  riglit  pillar  are  two  elephants  seated  back  to  back 

with  riders;   the   right  elephant  holds   a   woman   by   his   trunk. 

The  kft  pillar  has  two  well-carved   bulLs,   the  right  bull  wnth  hia 

head  close  to  the  ground  and  tho  left  bull  biting  his  hind  foot.     On 

the  left  pil&ster  is  an  antelope  in  the  act  of  rising. 

Five  broken  steps  lead  from  tho  veranda  down  to  the  front 
court,  which  is  8'  long  and  1 4'  10*  broad.  Its  floor  is  rough  and 
its  right  side  wall  is  broken.  The  left  side  wall,  which  is  entire, 
is  8'  long.  In  the  right  of  the  court  is  a  cistern  full  of  earth.  It 
is  surprising  that  so  well  finished  a  cave  should  have  no  inscrip- 
tion. Below,  and  partly  under  the  front  court,  is  a  large  cistern. 
Above  the  cistern,  on  a  slightly  lower  level  than  cave  IX.,  is  a 
cell  too  small  and  plain  to  de.serve  a  separate  number.  Its  left 
side  wall  has  been  left  imeven  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  corner  of 
one  of  the  cells  in  cave  X.  This  pai't  has  been  broken,  and  there  ia 
now  a  large  opening  into  cave  3L 

ive,  alike  in 

^^^___  IS,  especially 

the  animal  pillar  capitals,  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,   the 

carving  in  cave  111.     Cave  X.  is  in  three  parts,  a  hall,  sixteen  cells, 

and  a  veranda.     The  hall  is  45'  6"  deep,  40  broad  in  front,  aiid  44'"B* 

broad  at  the  back.     The  height  is  9'  9".     There  are  six  cells  in  the 

back  wall  of  tho  hall,  and  five  in  each  side  wall.     In  a  recess  in  the 

middle  of  the  back  wall,  between  the  doorways  of  the  third  and 

fourth  cells,  there  was,  as   in  cave  HI.,  a  relic-shrine  or  chaitya  in 

L     half  relief  with  a  dancing  woman  on  each  side.     Probably  about 

^^pie  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  this  relic-shrine  was  turned  into 

^B  large  ^gure  of  Bhairav  which  ia  sfilT  worsTiIpped  an*!  covered 

with  red -Itiad.     The  figure  is  6'  high  and  2'  3"  aci'oss  the  chest.     It 

holds  aHa^ger  or  chluiro  in  the  right  hand  and  a  mace  in  the  left 

and  wears  a  largo  garland  or  maid,  which  falls  from  the  shoulders 

over  the  arms    to  within  three  inches  of  the  ankles.     The  head 

ornament  is  lost ;  it  was  probably  a  hood  or  a  top-knot  of  curled  hair. 

On  either  side  of  Bhairav  the  dancing  women  which  belonged  to 


Oowe  X.  close  beyond  this  cell,  is  a  large  d\'^ 
plailJ>ut  plainer  than  cave  III.     What  omamen i  1 1 1 1 1  l- 


Chapter 
Places  of  Inl 

NAstx. 

PiDdu-Leiu  < 

Cavt 


CcMi 


^^ 


JVSh^  Between  iCmZ  1^'^^''^^'  ^'ach  ahouj 
nglit  window  5'  r  bm«i  ''?' ^"^  ^''W^'i  side  (i 
broad  and  4' 2''Uh  "'ATjIL  ^  ^g^-  and  t 
for  wooden  fraraef  ^^^  ^^''^  Jo«rs  and  j 

The  veranda  is  37'  4"  k-^   i  «,  ^ 

18  on  a  level  wi/h  fi.    ?  u"^'^'  ^    4"  deen  ^ 

P  r  till:  LLt::kr  ^'  '■!■•  -V  l"^ 

tile   veranda  are  four   rin       °  '"8''  aod  2'  3"  | 
rest  four  nJaf^a   1    i^  '^  ^^dtakarilT^: 

about  r  6''hir,hand  JrSf  ^^'^  tho  ni, 

rj^es  an  ej^ht^sided  «h^tTndin     -^""^^  ^^^  "^^'^^t 

the  bottom  o7-£En^o,In^°  '"  ^  ^"^e^-M 

and   faces   carved  iJltl  J^-f  ^^^^^^  a  sqlJJr^ 

^^uMedniouJdi^*', '''  *'^«  fa^i  pattern.     T- ^  • /^ 

the  box  rise  fl7e  p  •'' V^-'SXEobaian, 

top  Plato,  .sepai-atld    J.y  a  tam^  f^^»^^  I'^^'^el 

capitals,  some  of  the  JnmhTA'^^'  ^^^^o  i 

on  the  riuht  pilaster  ar^  ttn     ^  °^^^'"'  ^'"^ciftd.    « 

branchmg  horn^.     TlTe  fi^t  n        'k^  "^  ^^"^'^^  an? 


tack  to  4^k"Lh'   -.u^'  P^^^-r  h^  tw 
UDliff.^ !!!!!?'  ^  with  a  fciMr «  >Jr 


At. 


DeecaiL) 


NASIK. 


5G9 


PAadu-Leaa ' 


Outside  the  veranda,  on  the  front  face  of  the  capitals  returning  from  Chapter 
left  to  right,  the  left  pilaster  has  a  single  lion  with  a  rider.  Tlie  pioces  oflni 
fii'st  pillar  has  two  bulls  back  to  back  with  a  rider  on  each  ;  the 
.second  pillar  has  two  elephants  Imck  to  back  with  a  rider  and  a 
driver  on  each  ;  the  third  pillar  also  has  two  elephants  back  to  l^ack, 
each  with  a  driver  and  ri<iur ;  the  fourth  pillar  has  two  lions  back 
to  back,  each  with  a  rider ;  and  the  right  pilaster  has  two  elephants 
each  with  a  driver  and  rider.* 

Tn  the  veranda   are  four  inscriptions  (10,  11,  12,  13)  all  well 
preserved. 

Inscription  XO^  on  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  below  the  ceiling,  iMcrip 
Us  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  alwnt  forty  feet,  and  is  the  longest 
inscription  in  any  of  the  Nilsik  cavcs.  It  is  in  three  parts,  tho 
orincipal  part  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  three  lines. 
it  is  inscribed  in  large  well-formed  and  deep-cut  letters.  Its 
language  is  Sanskrit  mixed  with  a  little  Prdkrit.  The  second  and 
third  parts  are  postscripts,  the  letters,  though  similar  in  form 
and  equally  distinct,  being  smaller  than  in  the  main  inscription. 
This  is  apparently  from  want  of  apace,  as  the  second  postscript  ia 
in  smaller  letters  than  the  first.  The  language  of  both  past.scinpts 
is  more  Pnlkrit  than  the  main  ijiscription,  and  difiers  from  tho 
language  of  other  Ndsik  inscriptions  especially  in  having  r  joined: 

Traiucript, 

[\]    %55  xj^:  9f[Km¥f  i^^w  sTfqpT^  mnm 

-^  r>   .1') 

l\]    w^^^  fqylcT^^^  ^\^^  1^5^  ^il'^^  ^ 


1  The  liona  &re  ta  badly  o«rved  that  they  oould  h&rdly  bAve  been  identified  u 
lions  except  for  ibeir  mnuc<a. 

*  Corrout  ^imakht  wuuld  be  i;otri»atcuahatradaia.    It  ia  &n  example  of  truupoaitiott 
aocorJJug  to  Pntkrit  rulea.  See  aboTep.  551  note  13.  •  Read  ntxdi/iim. 

*  R«uul  nihwriirt.         •  Comet  Sanalu-it  would  be  Bhojay'Urd,        •  Jt^d  rhntuhtdld^ 


'  Correct  .Sauakrit  w  > 
•  The    phraae    is 


tntha.        •  Grammar  would  require  fc 
jaL     The    rivera  app«»&r  to  be   iu 

■,,f     I-.- ./.,.. ,.7. ,..         l'..r.,.-. 


fra. 


wihto''  H'l,  whioli    ouybl   to   be  Uraitm-tucUii/uh    luhi 

and  /.  'jali  altoilata\]rdviadttM ,  yf\i\<ih.  ought  to  be  Bk 

ta^rduiant  lUllid,  *"  Correct  Sonaiuit  would  be  uA/iuy  ■ 

B  23-72 


1  tire 
«oiild 
But 

''Iniah 


••  I     \n 


^i,TU*'"o^'*^'^ 


(smaller  letten.)  ?9  ^  ^,"  ^    ^^ 

W   trm  ^igftro  ,-3^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

It  18  needless  to  eiru  il,,.  «      ,    . 

I'"''*     Of  the  two  pSkrit  ,t,  r'^"'  °f ' 
follows :  -rraivrit  postscripts,  the 

(Postscript,)  vj,^,^^   ,^,>^, 


*  (  IT •■    ■:  i'-™^ 


K 


nAsik. 

Transcript. 

To  the  Perfect  one.  Thia  dwelling  cave  or  layaiia  and  these 
0  cisterns'  were  constructed  in  the  Trii-asmi  hill''  in  the 
ardliana  (district)  1>y  the  charitable  Ushavadita,  the  son 
Diuika  and  son-Ln-iaw  of  Kshatiapa  (Satrap^^^aDj^^  (of 
fie)  Kslia)mrata  (dynasty),  who  (UshavadAta)  is  in^aSnor  of 
re<  '  1  thousand  cows  ;  who  has  made  gifts  of  gold  and 

']>■  J,  to  the  water]  at  the  river  Bamaisa^j  who  has 

led  hundieiLs  of  thousands  or  Br^mans  every  year  ;  who  has 
in  marriage]  eight  wives  to  Brihmans  at  the  holy  place 
Prabhasa' ;  who  has  presented  rest-houses  with  four  verandas' 
and  pratisrai/ag^  at  Bharukachha  (Broach),  Dam^ura, 
Govar<lhan:i^  at^<^  f^^VITrflMF'T  ^^^^  provided  gardens  and  wells; 
"who  haa  niiulft  thft  rivftra  T^^  Fftff^lli*4i  iPf'rn"^""'?  Tilpi^  KarabemA, 
lUd  Diihanukd  fordable  by  mtiana.  ot  bottte  free  of  charge  ;  who 
las  uifttle  eahluW  and  descents*  to  those  rivers  on  lx)th  bonks ; 
who  haa  bestowed  in  gift  thirty^two  thousand  cocoanut  trees' 
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'  The  text  has  imd  chapodhiyo  (8k,  imau  rfta  pvaM).  Though  plural,  imd  is  taken 
dual,  becaueo  PrAkrit  hoa  uo  dual,  ami  ae  tliere  are  not  inoro  titan  two  cisterns 
vr  thU  cava.  Ono  of  these  oiatems  to  the  right  ia  ktill  iu  uae ;  the  other  to  the 
t  hu  probably  been  iiLlod  with  earth  and  8t<>uira. 

'Trinumi  ia  the  name  of  the  hill  in  which  those  caves  are  cut.  The  plur&I  nnm- 
f  in  the  text  ia  hnnoriKu  and  is  conmionly  fonnd  in  Western  India  cave  luacriptions. 
pipare  Valdrakesbn  '  in  the  ValAraka  bill '  in  K^Ie  inscription,  13.  Separate 
tnphlet  X.  of  the  Arcbajological  Survey  of  Weatern  India,  p.  33.  See  oelow 
marks. 

'  B4niiia4  is  prokiUy  the  Basis  river  in  Pdlanpnr.  See  below  Rcmarki.  The 
rd  in  the  original  for  steps  is  tirllui  which  means  steps  leading  to  the  water ; 
parna  raeana  gold  or  a  kind  of  gold  mohr,  and  the  whole  e]q>re8Sion  means  who 
I  made  gifta  ofgold  and  built  »t«pa  leading  to  the  water's  edge. 
'  The  expreaaion  means  who  g.ivo  (in  marriage)  ei^ht  wives  to  Brlhmans  at  tha 
ty  place  Prabhasa.  As  for  A'thhiUhdrjidprnrlena,  it  u  a  couuuon  practice  in  In<lia 
the  rich  to  pro\'ide  the  daughters  of  Brilhmans  with  money  enough  to  pay  their 
■MM  expanses.     Compare  Aphsar  2nd  Gupta  inscription  : 


wR'J|iP-irni-+i  ^:  5Trf  f^g^nT^nm. 


I  also  HemAdri's  Cliaturvarga  ChintAniani,  iMuakhando,  Kanyitiana  Prakarana. 
Iliotheca  Indica  Etlitiou.  But  the  uso  of  the  word  bhanjo,  or  wife,  suggests  another 
aning.  Till  ao  late  as  within  tho  layt  fifty  years  several  of  the  smaller  K6thiAw&r 
efs  aud  other  rich  people  have  made  gift.**  of  their  ■wives  to  their  family  priests  or 
tohits  at  Prahhjis  an<l  DwArka.  and  then  bought  them  baok  by  paying  their  value 
fash.  Thia  is  n<i  new  custom,  for  under  certain  circumstances  in  the  Sfttra  period 
isacrificers  or  Ydjumtind  used  to  give  their  wivea  to  the  othciatiug  priests  or  ritiika 
I  then  bay  tliem  buck.  It  is  therefore  not  iniprobabk-  that  UsthavadAta  cave  eight 
iijs  wives  or  hharydn  in  mamaije  to  his  PrabbAs  priests  and  then  bought  them  back. 
The  oiiginal  luis  ChaltthsdltiiHisal/m.  If  the  two  woi'tJa  are  taken  t<jgether  they 
M]  '  a  rest-honsu  with  four  doors  and  four  verandas.'  If  taken  separately  chaCu/isdld 
kid  mean  a  f<jur-dooro<l  room  with  verandaa  on  all  four  siaea,  and  dvasatha 
kid  mean  a  lest-honse  for  travellers, 

'''^•''""7'»,  the  word  in  the  original,  means  an  almshouao  where  food  and  otha 
iveu  in  charity,  something  like  the  modem  AntutAatlrag  and  SiuUhmrts, 
a  meeting  place.  It  heie  probably  raeaua  a  place  on  the  river  bank 
ivn  travellers  might  rest  or  where  Brdhmans  and  other  persons  might  meet  and  talk. 
Pr»pd  ia  a  pLoce  for  drinking  water.  As  it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  a  drinking  place 
rauf«d  on  u  river  bank  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  a  slope  or  gkdt  on  the  bank 
M/oMvim  ami  'luj.  o'v^iyt)  by  which  men  and  animals  might  pass  down  to  the  water. 
The  word  nwMt  literally  means  a  stem  or  trunk  ;  but  according  to  local  usa^e 
eems  to  be  nsed  for  tree.  To  this  day  in  GnjarAti  dociunenta  the  word  (had  u 
tree,  though  its  original  meaiiing  is  a  stem  and  roots. 


-.  much   like  ( 

i^en  mcnticined  i 

■-■"'"'Jr^/.S    Uatnntl 

Jt  la  stone  built  (,u»  m 

uages  r(mn(I  it      (J  ,nf   g 

u»iiixb,tatit6  of  MaJaya.     blft ,  n,     7^  ""^-^  *'««'  »>^^i-     ^f•^UvJ 
'  Theolijuig8o/|;  ^ 


^flo  forceUchaiity  fr.y 
*  Aa  tho  mscrintin,) 

nin  1   -      •■         ■     * 

2J- 


the    Perfect   one.     The   meritorious   ja^ft  of  a   cell   by 
cshaniitrA,  tlaughtt^r  of  ihn  Kshatrapa    King  NahapAiia   (of 
))  Kshaliardta  (dynasty)  and  ^^^fo  of  UshavalUtA,   tho  son 
Dinika. _^ 

»riptiom.l2;is  in  6ve  liuesclovse  below  inscription  11 ;  each  line 
atinuod  on  the  back  wall  of  tlie  verantla.  Mr.  West  has 
ately  numl:>ered  the  parts  of  the  inscription  on  each  wall  as 
and  18.'  Tlie  mistake  was  orij^nally  made  by  Lieutenant 
id  haa  been  repeated  by  Professor  Bhanddrkar:^ 

Tranaeript,  . 

^  o  0  o  ^    trft^    ^    t^TTt  JPT    ^    ^T4H<» 
[•^l      q^RT  f^"  ^T^RcTf  ^^  5llrtlu|H  =^  ^T^^im- 
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rdndu-LetUk< 
tiucriptioK 


rar,  B.  B.  R.  A.  Soc  VIL  60. 

»ns.  Or.  Cong.  (1874),  S.Hl,  334 
Da<1  '  Bead  mtnm.         '  iload  «aXur/t. 

sii'l  -ri.  "  Read  Mrrwajfcrtni, 

Bft'.  '♦  Read  inulnm, 

»> :  "  Read  »(d>luiiiam, 

d  *' Read //oiwAMm, 

.  trntwtham,  ^  Read  uinam. 


*  Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  Soa  V, 
*  Rejid  data.  *  Read  vagaidiutm. 

"  Read  wunviUhdnam, 
"  Re»d  yffw*. 
*•  Read  mUiffrrdnam. 
"  Read  uilfmthnin. 
■  Read  myiUrm. 
•*  Road  cAarrtrtnn. 


^  ^rd^riff^  ^,  er^.  ^^, 


^for 


[from) 


r  the  price  of  clothes^  and  kusanas"  for  those  who  live  in 
iH  dwelling  cave.  These  Kdi-shijjanae  have  V>een  entrusted 
to  the  guilds  li%'ing  in  Govardhana,  2000  with  one  fruild  of 
weavers  (yielding)  interest  one  hundred  padikas,  and  1000  with 
another  weaver  guild  (yielding)  interest  seventy-five  padikas.^ 
^  ,ese  kdrshdpanaa  are  not  to  be  given  back  ;  their  interest  is 
be  enjoyocL  Of  these  (Kdrshtipanas)  from  the  two  thousand 
for  clothes,  yielding  one  hundred  padikas  interest^  a  cloth  for 
the  rainy  reason  is  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  twenty  mentU- 
ts  living  in  my  dwelling  cave  during  the  rainy  season ;  and 
the  thousand  yielding  seventy-live  padikas  interest  (is 
be  given)  the  price  of  ku»ana.  (Also)  eitfht  thousand  cocoa- 
javG  been)  given  in  the  village  of  Chikhalapaclra 
ipura  district.^  All  this  has  been  related  before 
c  council  of  merchauta ;  and  it  has  been  engraved  on  the 
doorway  front  and  speaks  (my)  work. 

Again  what  he  (I)  gave  (had  resolved  to  give)^  formerly  in 
the  4 1  at  year  on  the  fi£tL>enth  (day)  of  the  bright  half  of 
Rdrtika,  this  former  gift  has  been  settled  on  the  venerable  goda 
and  Brahmans  on  the  fifteenth  (of  Kdrtik  ?)  ui  the  45th  yeax. 
(This  gift  is)  seventy^  thousand  Kilrslmpmias,  the  value  of 
wo  thousand  suvamoi  counting  thirty-five /;(t;'«/(ap<t7wr»  for  one 
f»,  (This  inscription)  sets  forth  (laj)  work  (stAndiug) 
front  of  the  doorway. 
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jiscription  13  is  over  the  doorway  of  the  right  veranda  cell.       TtuKrlpthn  tS, 
is  letter  for  letter  the  same  as  iuseriptiou  10.     It  is  inscribed  iu 
ree  lines  in  well  cut,  well  fonned,  and  well  preserved  letters  : 

Transcript. 


I  Chivarika  litemlly  means  one  who  weats  a  monk's  dress,  or  cJiirara,  that  ui 
aonk  :  in  the  test  the  word  Re«uia  to  hare  been  used  in  the  Bense  of  the  dresa  or 

vara  iiaelf. 

'  Tho  text  h*s  Knunnei ;  this  word  is  of  uncertain  meaning.     It  may  come  from 

+  aJinn'i,  that   in,    coarse  food  given  to  mendicants;  or  it  may  mean  n  mat  (Sk. 

naj/a),  a  HUi's  scat,  or  it  may  be  kunaya  (the  mendicant's)  drinking  veasol. 

'  Padika  in   another  name  for  tho  coin  kdrthdpana  ;  it  is  used  in  this  inaoriptioa 

itftiul  .-.f  kiinhdpnna  when  per  cent  has  to  be  cxpressetl. 

1  1  in  tlie  orit;inal  in  mtiln  and  means  a  tree.     See  above  p.  571  note  9. 

'lort:    Tlie  word  in  tli>^  text  means  in  tho  Kipuni  tiiluko.    The  oomiKiund 

L. •   ..t    <lis8<ilvcd   Kdpurr   iiUrU/ante  yn.^vuidUi  kapurfihitrnh,  that   ia  the  Ktlpura 

lukn  at  whoae  headqnartora  (KApnra)  all  taxes  and  cesaea  of  the  whole  t/duka  are 

Tlio  wordjiAanns  commonly  found  in  Valahhi,  ChiUukya,  and  Rlshtra- 

pper-nlatea  iitlGSHRnae. 

ii7n.     The  word  in  the  original  seems  to  be  usedii:  the  senso  of  nrntikfilpifnm, 
n  resiiK'cd  to  give.     It  ia  a  cnmmon  custom  in  India  to  make  n  '    '    '  nf  a. 

t  with  a  lihiition  of  water.     After  thi*  has  been  done  the  gift  la  ii  w.r 

•  ■'■ ti.i.i.  it      iiivenient  (Hemiidri's  Chaturvarga  Chintrimani,    i        .  .        n  !.i, 

litiou}.     In  the  present  case  the  donor  appiM  13  t.   i   ,v       ni^i- 
It  in  the  year  41,   and   tho  gift  ttaclf  in    the  yi  :u    4"..     ]  n-j 
^rnver  uj  tve  omitted  the  name  of  the  month  after  45,  thoo^b  he  givM 

3day/>!i.  u'outli', 

'  The  word  m  xM*  text  is  Atiiari  which  corresponds  to  the  Mardthi  word  for  seveoty 
tara  and  to  tho  Gujariti  MUtra. 


Sonakrit, 

TratntUition . 

To  the  Perfect  on&  The  tnt-ritorious  gift  of  a  cell  liy  Dakha- 
mitM  (8k.  Dakahtuuitrd),  daught<?r  of  Kshatrupa  yaimpAna 
(of  the)  Kshohardta  (dynasty^,  and  •wife  of  UsiiavadAtft,  aon 
of  Dinlko. 


li^ 


Above  the  animal  capitals  Is  an  oubfltanding  frieze  about  two  aiu 
a  half  feet  brotvi.1  sui>|x»ii.ci.l  ou  a  bt^aiii  whicli  nm.s  from  vm\  to  ern 
under  wliich  at  intervals  of  abdut  a  iooi  iim  iiuitntion.s  oi 
wooden  rafters  whose  ends  stand  al>ont  two  inches  In-yoml  th€ 
outer  face  of  the  beam.  Above  the  Warn  with  the  inifMfmidin 
rafter  endH  is  a  plain  rounded  mouldin;*  about  four  ii  "lu. 

and  &lH>ve  the  Diouldin;r  a  belt  of  rail  aliout  a  foot  brou*i  wim  liirec 
horizontal  bars.  Over  the  rail  arc  two  narrow  lines  of  moulding 
Above  these  the  rock  roof  projects  about  5'  6".  Five  wtcpy  lea* 
down  from  the  veranda  to  tiie  front  court,  of  whose  Htjor  ahiiosi 
no  trace  remains.  On  either  side  of  the  court  i^  a  receaa,  witli  i 
band  of  rail  aliove.  In  the  right  wall  of  the  left  recess  is  a  H<^ur 
of  Bhairav  similar  to  that  in  the  hall  eKceptthat  ]un  ornanients  an 
clearer  as  he  is  le*s  thickly  covered  with  red-load.  Over  his  hea< 
is  a  canopy  of  seven  snake-hoods,  lie  wears  large  earrings,  a  serpcni 
necklace,  armlets,  and  bracelets  wroU'^ht  with  the  beaded  iMitterl 
callo<l  ghiigharinal  Rovmd  his  wai.->t  is  n  masttive  bolt.  Uis  lei 
hand  re.sts  on  a  mace  anil  in  his  right  is  a  <la^^er.  A  ^'arland  hanj^ 
to  near  his  ankle.  On  either  side  of  iJhairav  are  small  modem 
ftiiuvle  figures  probably  in  imitation  of  those  within  the  hall. 

There  are  two  weather-worn  inscrij^tions  (14  and  1"))  in  tha 
court.  Of  Inscription  14  which  is  on  the  right  wall  of  the  court  th< 
weather  ha-s  worn  awtvy  the  Ixginning  of  each  line,  the  injury  in 
creasing  from  the  top  downwards.  After  the  first  olevcji  liucs  then 
is  an  empty  space  with  room  for  two  or  three  lines  ami  then  about 
four  lines  of  writing.  These  may  l)e  two  independent  inscriptionj 
or  parts  of  the  same,  but  the  ti  (Sk.  Hi)  at  the  end  of  the  tirn 
inscription  favours  the  view  that  the  iiiNcriptiou  is  (•oTuplcle.  T\v 
lower  lines  will  then  form  a  pu.st-sci  int.  As  l.he  greater  [>art  of  th( 
inscription  is  mutilated  it  is  not  posszble  to  give  a  complete  transla- 
tion. The  following  is  an  incomplete  transcrijjt  and  trauslatioiij 
line  by  line,  of  what  remaiua  The  bracketed  letters  in  Uie  trftn< 
script  are  suggestions : 

Tranncript. 


•  The  finrt  letters  left  in  the  first  line  are  tojta  k»/Mtrapa^a.    The  itiHrrit»tiuii!i  alroad; 
given  sng|i{est  that  rtijno  Mahunt  arc  the  niiatiag  lottcra.     Similarly,  it\  Ibo  livj 
of  the  DOi'ond  line,  seven  letters  Be«in  to  have  bcvii  lost     As  thu  liiaiM  ttliow  mio 
more  loot  than  those  aliasing  in  the  tirRt  line,  and  Mjdvid  are  tlict  Isuti  Iclturs 
first  line,  it  eeemn  probable  that  the  mininK  lettoia  may  Im  tit  MtikoftutraM  «y! 
we  ooinmoQ  in  other  iuacriptions  ood  would  illJ  the  racant  apM*. 


nAsik. 


577 


%^  q^^TW 

^f^ 
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—  [fTf]  mf^  T^r?T  "^  0,0 0  0 

-" q^Wf 

SamLrit. 

[m-  ?^1TT]  (TFT  ^r^qW  ^^MMt^^  3TmT 
[^^^]  %  ^^MIM  ^wFqr  ^^T^ 

[wT^]  ^  ^m^  ^p^  wHf 


la  not  possible  to  suggest  the  misaiog  letters  before  Chmehine  (y^^)  u  they 

illy  an  names  of  places, 

«  mdtm  of  re  in  naijare  is  in  the  middle  of  the  letter  m  and  may  be  »  split  in 

dk.     It  this  is  the  case  the  reading  would  be  rtagarake  hdpure  and  this  appears 

lie  as  the  name  KApura  occurs  in  mschption  12.     See  above  page  573. 

I  e/ihe  is  the  first  letter  preserved  and  as  the  contcrt  is  of  places,  Bhanikachcha 

the  only  place-name  ending  in  chha,  and  being  also  mentioned  in  another 

ttion  of  UslukvadAta,  iihaniia  may  perhaps  bo  suggested. 

e  letters  preceding  to  arc   probably  bliagava,  the  two  words  together  reading 

HUo  Brdhmanttii  as  in  other  inscriptions. 

I  a  donbtfnl  (dm  appean  before  Brd  of  BrdJinuutdnam  the  other  missing  letton 

ab.i '  '  to.     As  the  lost  letters  of  this  line  are  tcUaaa  and  the  initial  letieta 

I  £  Ki  are  tam  demnatn,  the  missing  letters  of  the  seventh  line  arc 

)ljr ^„^uto»!/a  bkagaWt, 

ad  tdm,  '  Read  devdnam. 


Trantlation. 


Lines  1  and  2.     In  the  usual  deeds ^  of  Saka  TjV^^j^^^ 
(Sk.  Risbabbadatta)  son-in-law  of  the  Kshatropa  En^NaKa- 


'o^\L 


p&ng  (of  the)  Kshohariita  (dynasty)  and  son  of  Dinika. 

(3j ,  ,  in   Chechina,  in  the  city  of  Dabanuki^  in 

Kdpura. 

(4) in  (Bhanika)chha,  in  Anugrdma  ]*,  of  the 

Ujeniya  (IJjjain)  branch. 

(5) The  venerable  Brithmans  dine  hundred 

thousand. 

(6) (Of  the  donor  of)  a  hundred  thousand 

cowa  to  venerable  Brdhnions. 

(7) Gave  to  gods  and  Brahruans 

(8) (Of)  the  KshaliariLta]  on  tlie  fifteenth  of 

the  bright  half  of  ChaitTa.s 

(^) By  Tj8ha[vad<lta]  (Riahabhadatta)  the 

donor  of  a  hundred  thousand  cows. 

(10) To  Brahmans  at  the  river  BAryidsA. 

("H  ) And  in  Suvarnatirtha  is  known  of  it. 

(12) Fiuis. 

Louxr  Part. 

(13) Venerable  Brdhmana 

(14) Fifty  thousand,  50,000. 

(15) On  the  fuU-moon  day  in  the  sacred  place 

(16) 


'  The  word  in  tiie  oriBUial  is  nrtiftilt/m,  proliably  Sanskrit  naUyteJthu,  meaniog  d&ily 
or  nsual  act«.  It  wuuln  seem  that  L'shavadata  hod  tniuic  it  oue  of  hi*  daily  acta  ta 
feed  a  number  of  Brihrnana,  of  the  Ujjayini  brouch  at  Chechiya  and  the  oibor 
places  mentioned, 

*  The  word  in  the  original  ia  anvrfdrm-':  ' '  -  '  h  may  be  *-' --  '-r  Sanskiil 
^nur/mr««, that  i«,  in  AnugrAma  village.    J:  place  call >  a,  ittn»< 

be  jln«£/r«jnoni,  that  is  in  eveiy  place,  Chc_.. .  ..i  .mii,  Broaci'.  jia.  ' 

^  The  eighth  line  contains  the  oato  but  tile  year  u  loat  io  ib*  kuuMitig  Ivttera,  tl| 
month  and  day  only  appearing. 


NASIK. 

Inscription  Nj^^Hs  ou  the  left  wall  of  the  court.  Tho  first  seven 
les  are  entire  but  uneven,  aa  the  space  is  taken  up  by  the 
mk  of  one  of  the  elephants  in  the  capital  of  the  left  pilaster. 
[  the  whole  inscription  thirteen  lines  can  be  rea<l  and  a  Hue  or 
o  art  lost.  The  letters  are  not  deep  cut ;  and  time  and  weather 
ve  worn  away  the  right  side  of  the  inscription.  The  letters  differ 
their  form  from  Andhra  letters  and  are  much  like  the  letters  used 
the  KAthi<ivd4  Kshatrapas.  The  language  is  Sanskrit  with  a 
xture~oF  Frakrit  like  that  of  tho  Kshatrapa  inscriptions.  The 
ters  shown  in  brackets  in  the  transcript  are  too  weather-worn 
be  read.  These  are  suggested  as  they  appear  probable  and  in 
iord&nce  with  the  style  of  the  inscription  : 
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(•tAjt. 


cn 


b 


['.»] 


Ml 


Tnuueripl. 

5rr  ?T^r?R;^  ^TTm^^  p^^um^h^i  ^t^ht^- 

fir^F£TW*i^T^=T^^'^*T^T^Tl^  qffTJr ^R?T- 

--m  _ 

?qw  — ^rrorfcTf^ 


Santkrit, 

[  ^  ]  WT^  '^^^  «  f^^^H^^:  n  [^] 

l^'i  f^^x^^^  T^HT^N^r^TSTm^  IT^W ^R?T- 


1  The  two  letters  JUddka  mre  a  little  ilouLtfaL 
■~1or  AbMra»y<UMr<U€na*ya  read  Abhlratycsvariuenat^fa, 

Ear  e<dyo  pHt<aya  rend  « Wyaw  ^ju  lyrya w ,  *  Read  aomghatya. 
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'ow\U<>j 


To  tbe  Perfect  one.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  fourth 
fortnight  of  Bummer  in  the  year  nine  of  the  King  the  Abhira' 
l4VU2£an[^son  of  Abliira  <Sijj|^^^j^  and  son  of  MTdhari  (the 
Q^ueen^^on  the  aforesaid  day  a  permanetit  capital  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  all  beings,  by  the  female  worshipper 
Vishnudattd,  a  .9akanika,  daughter  of  ^akignivannan,^  wife  of 
Gatiapaka  Rebhila'  and  mother  of  Ganapaka  Viavavarman, 
for  medicine  for  the  sick  *  among  the  assemblage  of  mendicants 
from  the  four  quarters,  living  in  the  Trinwmi  mountain  monas- 
tery, was  deposited  •with  the  present  and  future^  (come  and  to 

come)  guilds  residing  in Among  them  1000  kdrshlipanas 

have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the   Kularika*  or  weaver 
guild ;  two  (2)  thousand  with  the  Ootayantrika^  guild  ;  five 

hundred  with  the guild  ; hundreds  with 

the  oilmen  guild  ;  these  KArshdpanas 


iX/.  Cave  XL,  close  beyond  cave  X,,  but  on  a  higher  level,  is  a  small 

dwelling  cave  or  layana,  consisting  of  a  veranda,  a  small  liall,  a  cell, 
and  a  half  ceU.  The  hall  is  11'  8"  broad.  6'  10"  deep,  and  6'  8"  high, 
with  a  grooved  door  2'  7"  wide  and  6'  S"  high.  In  its  back  wall  to 
the  left,  is  a  half  cell  7'  3"  deep,  5'  7"  broad,  and  as  high  as  the  halL 
Along  its  back  and  left  walls  is  a  continued  bench  2'  3"  high  and 
2'  2"  Itroad.     In  the  ball  to  the  right  of  the  back  wall  is  a  small 

1  Abhira  or  Abhira  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  to  which  the  king  Lnrarwtenft  seems  to 
have  belonged.     A  further  notice  of  the  AbhirM  is  given  below  under  Eemarks. 

''  Agniv&rma  ia  called  a  Sak»,  that  is  of  the  6'aka  tribe  to  which  Ushavad&ta  alio 
belonged.  Agnivarma'a  daaghter  VishnudatUi,  the  donor  of  thia  grant,  ia  also  called 
5akanik&,  that  ia,  a  womui  of  the  SakK  tribe, 

>  Gn»apaka  appears  to  be  a  professional  name  or  n  sonuune  as  it  is  homo  both  by 
the  father  Rebhila  and  his  son  Vi^vavarman.  Gannpaka  meaoa  the  head  of  a  groap. 
Its  meaning  in  ttiis  passage  is  not  clear. 

*  The  word  in  the  original  is  gildna,  Sanskrit  (fldna,  meaning  tired  or  melancholy. 
Buddhist  books  always  use   gldna  in  the   sense  of  sick  or  diseased.     In   the  Jaina ' 
expression  yldnapariduuyd  or  service  to  the  sick,  which  is  one  of  the  main  points  of 
their  religion,  the  word  gildna  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

*  The  original  has  dgatd{nd)gatdMit.  Nothing  definite  can  be  said  abont  the 
meaning  of  this  expression.  It  may  perhans  be  among  the  guilds  '  come  and  to 
come  '  d^oia  and  otuf^^o,  that  is.  present  ana  future.  The  meaning  appears  to  be 
that  interest  on  the  capitnl  invested  with  the  guilds  should  be  paid  eitner  bj  the 
members  then  living  or  by  those  who  may  come  after  them.  The  name  of  tba  place 
is  lost.  < 

*  Kuhirika  is  like  Kollka  found  ia  Usharadtlta's  inscription  (12)  older  than  this. 
It  iaprobably  a  later  form  of  the  same  word. 

'  To  what  craftsmen  this  refers  is  not  known ;  Oda  is  at  present  a  caste  of 
stone-cutters,  and  this  guild  of  Odnyantriias  may  perhaps  have  been  a  moBon's  guild. 
The  DAme  of  the  guild  following  this  is  lost.  TiUtpf«haia  is  the  Teli  s  or  oilm«>'« 
guild. 


__■■     _  v_--l^  "■^'^e  ■...  ^-Mjm.- 


recess  which  iu  later  times  has  been  broken  and  a  bole  made 
through  to  the  first  cell   in  the  right  wall  of  the  hall  of  cave  X. 
That  this  is  only  a  recess,  not  a  cell,  as  it  would  have  been  had  not  the 
cell  in  cave  X.  interfered,  shows  that  this  cave  is  later  than  cave  X, 
There  may  have  been  a  small  bench  in  the  recess,  but  as  the  lower 
part  is  broken  no  trfice  of  the  bench  remaina     In  the  part  of  the 
Dack  wall  between  the  recess  and  the  half  cell  is  a  blue   figure   of 
a  Jaiua  saint  or  Tirthaukar,  of  about  the  eleventh  century.     It 
seems  to  l>e  Rishabha<^leva,  the  first  Tirthankar,  as  his  hair  falls  on 
his  shoulders,  a  peculiarity  of  that  saint.    The  figure  is  in  the  cross- 
legged  or  padmasana  muflrd  and  2'  3"  high.     Below  his  seat  are  two 
tigers  looking  forward,  and  between  the  tigers  is  the  Dharmachakra. 
Near  the  left  leg  of  the  image  is  something  like  a  small  child, 
probably  the  son  of  the  person  who  paid  for  the  carving  of  the  image. 
The  throne-back  of  the  image  has  on  each  side  the  usual  alligators  or 
makaras,  and  round  the  face  is  an  aureole.     On  either  side  of  the  face 
a  human  figure  floats  through  the  air  bearing  a  garland,  and  outside  of 
each  figure  is  a  .small  fly-whisk  bearer.     Above  the  aureole  are  three 
umbrellas  eachsmaller  than  theone  below  it,  denoting  the  sovereignty 
over  the  three  worlds,   trailokijiidhipatya.     At  the  extreme  top  are 
two   floating   figures  with  fly-whisks.     Iu  the  right  wall,  to   the 
left,  is  an  image  of  the  Jaina  go<ld&3a  Ambikd  and  to  the  right 
an  image  of  the  Jaina  demi-god  Vira  JULanibhadra.     AmbikA  sits 
cross-legged  on  a  lion  under  a  mango  tree  m  wTiich  are  a  cleverly 
ca^^'ed  monkey  and  some  bii'd.s.     In  her  lap  is  an  infant   and  to 
the  right  of  the  infant  is  a  boy   with  a  fly-whLsk.     Ambikd  has 
her  hair  in  a  large  roll  drawn  to  the  left  side  of  her  head  ;  she 
•wears  earrings  and  a  necklace.     What  she  carried  in  her  right  hand 
is  broken ;  it  must  have  been  the  mango  branch  with  fruit  which 
is  prescribed  in  Jaina  books.    To  the  right  of  the  image  is  a  standing 
ficpire  of  a  bearded  man  with  an  umbrella  in  hLs  right  hand  and  a 
<  HH.h  shell  in  his  left,  probably  a  worshipper.     The  entire  image  of 
■    MkA  with  her  lion  is  2' 9"  high.    Mdnibhadra  is  a  male  fi^ire 
-uing  on  an  elephant,  his  toes  drawn  under  him,  and  his  hands 
resting  on  his  Tcnees.     He  held  something  in  his  hands,  but  it  is 
too  broken  to  bo  made  out.     This  group  is  3'  5"  high  including  the 
elephant.    He  wears  a  four -storied  conical  crown  and  a  sacred  thread. 
In  the  left  wall  of  the  hall  is  a  cell  6'  2"  broad,  C  5"  deep,  and  6'  8' 
high,  with  a  door  2'  5*  broad  and  6'  S**  high.     Its  floor  and  ceiling 
are  on  the  same  level  as  the  hall.    The  veranda  is  10'  4*  broad 
and  3'   11"  deep.     Its  floor  was  originally  on  a  level  with  the  hall 
floor,  but  it  is  now  much  broken.     Its  ceiling  is  about  two  inches 
higher  than  the  hall  ceiling.     To  the   left  of  the   veranda  is  a 
benched   recess.     In  front,  above  the  veranda,  is  a  band  of  rail 
about  a  foot  broad  supported  on   a  double  line  of  moulding  and  a 
beam-like  band  with  outstanding  rafter  ends.     At  present  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  veranda,  part  of  its  side  walls,  and  of  the  seat,  are 
broken,  and  there  is  no  access  to  the  cave  except  through  the  hole 
mentioned  above  which  must  have  been  made  in  later  times  to 
communicate  with  the  first  cell  in  the  east  wall  of  the  hall  of 
cave  X- 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  to  the  right  of  the  doorway  and 
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a,  theofl 


gift  of  Bflmawffl^^^  son  of  the  writer  iSivaoutm. 

Cave  JUL  is  close  beyond  eave  XI.  but  on  a  lower. 
partly  below  its  veraiida  floor.   It  is  a  small  dwelliag. 
consisting  of  a  veran<la  and  a  cell.    T)r  tlio  verana 
left.     The  front  wall  of  the  cell  is  also  broken  and  till 
filled  with  earth  and  is  useless  as  a  residence.     The 
broad,  7'  1 1"  deep,  and  alwut  8'   high.     There  are  he 
monk's  pole  or  i^alagnl  and  along  the  right  wall  is  a  b^ 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  to  the  left  c^ 
doorway,  is  Inscription  17  iu  five  entire  and  &  aixtl 
The  letters  at  the  right  end  of  the  lines,  though  not 
make  out,  are  weather-worn.  The  inscription  is  oth 
preserved : 

Trarucrxjtt. 


[«] 


Sanskrit. 


I 


An 
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Translation. 

[of  a]    dwelling 


The  meritorious  gift  [of  a]  dwelling  cave,  layaTia,  by 
R^magajca,  the  son  of  Velidatta,  a  merchant  and  an  inhabitant 
ofCnhaKalepaka.  ^  It  is  given  to  the  mendicant  assembly  of 
the  four  quarters  and  he  has  also  given  a  permanent  capital  of 
a  hundred  ClOO)  KArahipanaa  in  the  band^  of  the  congregation. 
From  this  a  monk's  cloth,  chivaraka,  for  the  rainy  season  is  to 
be  given  to  the  ascetic  who  lives  (there)  in  the  rainy  season. 

ves  XIII.  and  XIV.  are  close  to  one  another,  just  beyond  cave 
A&  tlieir   partition   wall   and   veranda  ceiling   are    broken 
ey  aeern  to  be  one  cave,  liufc  their  structure  shows  thai  they  were 
Originally  iNvoleparafe  dwelling  caves. 

Cave  XIII,  is  in  three  parts,  a  veranda,  a  middle  room,  and  cells. 
e  veranda  was  12'  8"  broad,  4'  deep,  and  7'  2"  high.  It  is  now 
iued,  but  its  height  breadth  and  depth  can  be  known  from  its 
oor  and  a  well  preserve<l  part  in  the  right  corner.  Tlie  middle  room 
r  8"  broad,  7'  7"  deep,  and  6'  10"  high,  with  along  the  right  wall 
nched  recess  2'  8"  high,  7'  2 "  long,  and  2'  5"  bi-oad.  In  the  back 
11  of  the  middle  room  are  two  cells,  the  right  cell  6'  9"  broafl,  7'  3" 
deep,  and  6'  9"  high,  with  a  grooved  door  2'  4"  wide  and  6'  9"  high, 
'  )ng  the  back  wall  a  bench  2'  2'  broad  and  2'  high.  The  left 
cell,  which  is  7'  1 "  deep.  6'  10"  broad,  and  7'  high,  has  along  the  back 
wall  a  benched  recess  2'  broad  and  2'  3'  high.  Its  door  is  2'  3"  broad 
tOidG'  10"  high. 

Cave  XIV.  is  close  to  cave  XIII.  but  1'  6"  higher.  Its  entire  right 
■wall,  which  was  originally  the  partition  between  caves  XIH.  and 
XIV.,  and  most  of  its  ceiling  are  broken.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
a  veranda,  and  cells  in  its  back  wall.  The  veranda  is  14'  11"  broad, 
6'  11"  deep,  and  6'  7"  high.  In  front  of  the  veranda  appear  to 
have  been  two  pilasters  of  which  only  the  left  with  the  usual  double 
crcBcent  ornament  romain.s.  Outsiile  of  the  veranda  the  front  face 
of  the  rioor  is  carved  in  the  rail  pattern.  Most  of  the  veranda  ceiling 
is  broken.  In  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  are  three  cells,  the  right 
cell  0'  broad,  9'  2'  deep,  and  6'  9'  high,  the  partition  Ijetweeu  it  and 
cave  XIII,  being  broken.  There  is  a  Wncb  in  a  recess  2'  6"  broad  and 
2'  2"  high.  Its  do<jr,  which  was  originally  groove*!,  is  broken.  The 
middle  cell  is  o  3"  broad,  9'  deep,  and  C  ID"  high,  with  a  grooved 
doorway  2'  broad  and  6'  10"  high,  and  along  the  back  wall  a 
benche«.\  recess  2'  G"  broad  and  2'  b"  high.  The  left  cell  is  G'  8* 
broad,  9'  2"  deep,  and  6'  9'  high,  with  a  grooved  doorway  2'  2*  wide 
and  G'  7"  high,  and  along  the  Ijack  wall  Ls  a  benched    recess  2'  6* 

I  broad  and  2'  high.      Probably  both    these    dwelling  caves    had 

■■^riptions  on  the  broken  front. 

^M  Close  Ijeyond  cave  XIV.  is  a  cistern  in  a  recess  still  containing 
good  water.  In  the  left  wall  of  the  recess  is  a  woman^s^  face  ^nth 
largo  round  earrings.  It  is  probably  a  late  work  representing  SitalA, 
the  small-pox  go<Jcles8,  who  ia  generally  shown  simply  by   a  head- 
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^hlulknlopiikn  may  be  the  name  of  a  villogc,  a  city,  or  perhftpc  h  country. 
b«en  ideDtificu.    8ue  below,  Remarks. 


It 


™uuu  uuiea  in  ine  celling  and  the  square  holeS' 

the  wooden  frame-work  of  the  door  remain  and 

those  in  other  Nitsik  caves.    In  the  back  waU  a  fi 

sits  on  a  lion-throne  orsimhdsana,  his  feet  restin 

a  footT.»elow  the  lotus  is  a  wheel  or  dharmachah 

of  the  wheel  a  deer.   The  back  or  pithikd  of  th  J 

crocodile  mouths  supported  ou  timers     AbovS 

bowing  NIgarAja.     Buddhas  face  is  surroundS 

right  leg  is  broken,  and  his  hands  are  broken  ofl 

wheel  and  the  deer  suggest  that  he  was  aitfci 

position  or  dharmachakm   i,mdrd.      On  eithei 

hon-throne  is  a  Bodhisattva  5'  2"  high,  only  tl 

hgure  remain.     The  left  Bodhisattva   has  mat 

hand  rests  on  Buddha's  throne  and  liis  right  han< 

or  nala.    Above  each  Bodhisattva  is  an  imafl 

high,  sitting  on  a  lotus  in  the  teacbimr  positiS 

mudrd.  ^       |B 

On  the  left  wall  is  a  Buddlia  seated  cro.ss-legi 
position  or  dharmachakra  mudrd  over  a  lotus  1 
high  and  3'  3'  across  the  knees.  Tlie  stalk  of  t] 
IJuddha  sits  is  supported  by  two  Ndgarilj^s.  Tl 
dresvs  is  a  five-hooded  cobra  over  a  crown  •  thel 
m  Qurls  in  the  Saas^niai.  <*tyU  From  either^ 
brMich  shoots  forth  about  two  Feet  broad  with 
Behmd  Buddha  is  a  pillow  and  round  the  face  i 
the  nght  and  left  of  the  central  image  are  six  i 
three  on  each  side,  1'  7"  high  sitting  cro.«5s-leffcred 
above  the  other.  Of  these  the  two  lower  inmffl 
broken.  j| 

On  the  right  waU  there  seems  to  have  been  J 
like  that  on  the  back  wall.     All  that  remains  ia 
^hJs  throne   with  crocodiles,   traces  of  th«fl 


I 

IRtlter  vera 
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Jtlter  veranda,  an  inner  verandft,  and  a  cell,  and  about  the  aixth 
tentury  the  three  sides  of  the  cell  seem  to  have  ):>€f'n  deepened  and 
Bnages  cut  of  a  Mahdyana  Buddha.  But  this  is  doubtful  and  pro])ably 
laves  XV.  and  XVI.  were  both  cut  anew.  Tlie  cell  was  originally  5' 
)^  broad  and  6'  3"  deep ;  it  is  now  11'  broad,  10'  4"  deep,  and  7'  2"  high, 

Eith  a  doorway  2'  5'  broad  and  6'  2"  high.     On  the  back  wall  is  an 
lage  of  Buddha,  5'  higli  and  2'  acro.s8  the  shoulders.     He  sits  on  a 
5on-throne  or  aimhamna  in  the  teaching  position  his  feet  resting 
1x1  a  lotus.     On  either  side  of  the  back  of  tne  throne  are  tigers,  over 
iheni  are  crocodiles  swallowing  water-fowls,  and  altove  is  a  bowing 
^rigarilja.    Buddha's  face  is  surrounded  by  an  aureole.     On  liis  left 
|B  a  standing  Bodhisattva  4'  10"  high  with  matted  hair  in  the  centre 
which  is   a  relic-shrine.     In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  tly-whisk 
id  in  his  left  a  lotus  with  a  stalk,  thus  resembling  the  figure   of 
>kervara  PadniapAni  or  BodhisattvaPadmapdni.  On  Buddha's  right 
a  figure  of  a  Bodhisattva  dressed  in  the  same  way  and  of  about 
[he  same  size.     In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  ily-whisk,  and  in  his 
left  a  purse  or  a  jug.  Over  each  Boilhisattva  is  a  teaching  Buddha 
I'  6"  high  seated  cross-legged  on  a  lotus.     On  the  left  wall  is  a  larger 
te'  2"  high  and  3'  broad)  Buddha  sitting  in  the  same  position  on  a 
ton-throne.     He  has  fly-whisk  bearers  5'  6"  high,  and  above  them 
pre  Buddhas,  the  same  as  those  on  the  back  wall.     The  fly-whisk 
►earer  to  the  left  of  Buddha  has  matted  hair  with  a  relic-shrine  in 
jhe  centre;  the  one  to  the  right  wears  a  crown.     Both  hold  fly- 
Irhisks  in  their  right  hands  and  rest  their  left  hands  on  their  hips. 
fhe  crowned   fly-wliisk  bearer  is    probably  Indra   or   Loko«vara 
'"ajradhai'a ;  the  figure  with  matted  hair  has  not  been  identified. 
?o  the  right  is  a  similar  sitting  Buddha  of  the  same  size,   with  a 
Imilarly  ornamented  throne-back   or  pithikd.     Of  his  fly-whisk 
srs,  Vajrapdui  Loke^vara  or  perhaps  Indra  on  the  right  h&s  a 
rown  on  his  head,  a  fly-whisk  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  sword  in  his 
jft  hand ;  PadmapAni  on  the  left  has  matted  hair,  a  fly- whisk  in 
is  right  hand,  and  a  lotus  stalk  with  leaves  and  a  bud  in  his  left 

About  forty  feet  beyond  and  sixteen  feet  higher  than  cave  XV. 
\EtJLK^^'  ^^^  space  l^tween  caves  XV.  and  XVII.  was  left 
_  ty  because  the  rock  was  -seamy  and  unfit  for  working.  At 
^otne  later  time  the  rock  seems  to  have  been  blasted  with  gunpowder 
Jind  re.servoirs  made  which  are  now  tilled  wilh  earth  and^lonea. 

Its  inscription  seems  to  show  that  cave  XVII.  wa.s  intended 
ito  be  a  dwelling -cave  with  a  shrine  attached.  The  shrine- 
iroom  or  chait>/a-fjnha  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription  buFTt  was 
^ever  couipleted,  and  has  been  turned  into  a  cell  with  a  benqh 
8'  9'  broad  and  2'  liigh.  Tliis  cell  is  8'  deep,  f  broad,  and  '7'  8" 
high,  with  a  doorway  3'  9"  broad  and  7'  high.  In  front  of  the 
door  a  piece  of  rock,  in  form  like  an  altar,  has  been  left  unworked 
probably  to  make  ornamental  steps.  In  later  times  a  sdlunkhd 
pr  ling-case  has  been  cut  in  the  rock  and  a  ling  inserted.  In 
ifc  of  the  ceU  is  a  passage  22'  broad,  4'  deep,  and  11'  4"  high, 
t'back  wall  of  the  passage,  to  the  right  of  the  cell  door, 
low  recess,  a  four  feet  hjgh  Buddha  stands  on  a  lotus  in 
p«58ition  or  vara  iwudrd.    TmsTsaaixth  century  addition  of 
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uutfw  Ud  dnvew.  The  firess  of  the  ride- 
and  IS  valuable  as  evidence  of 
^e  before  the  time  of  Naha 
pilasters  a  man  n Je.s  a  fancifiij  animal  with 
body  of  a  tiL>er.  and  uplifted  ear.^.  On  the  in 
f5«  <^wo  elepliantj  back  to  IwV  each  with  a  c 
the  outer  iaceoi'tke  pilasters  is  a  sinL^le  el 
and  two  riders,  a  man  and  a  boy.  On  8ie 
piUar,  the  di-iver  of  the  right  hand  elepli. 

T.      "^i,*-^"  Q^.'^^^  With  ft,  ^n-llL 
a  boy     The  driver  of  the  left  elephant  is 
headdress.       The  riders  are  a  man  and 
curious  headdress.     In  his  right  hand  he  h 
m  worship. 

On  the  outer  face  of  the  left  pillar  two  el 
Ihe  right  elephant  is  driven  by  a  man  i, 
ajidagirl.     The  woman's  dressis  much  1 
Vaui^n  women  with  a  ccntrafand  two   *' 
elephant  is  driven  and  ridden  by  men. 

Lq  front  of  these  pillars  is  a  haU  22'  Q'br 
high.     Its  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor 
the  ceding  IS  of  the  same  height  as  the  porcn- 
waU  are  four^Us,  the  one  in  the  extreme  {^ 
Ihe  floors  of  the  second  aud  third  cells  are  c 
floor,  but  the  floor  of  the  right  or  fourth  eel 
and  IS  entered  by  a  step.     The  left  and 
bench,  the  second  and  fourth  have  benchesB 
At  each  end  of  the  left  wall  of  the  hall  is  all 
the  cells  a  lai'ge  narrow  benched  recess  18'  6" 
high.     The  right  cell  is  nnfiulshed ;  the  left 
in  tnakmg  It  much  care  had  to  be  taken  1 
— ""^  JLVlll.,  tile  flfreat  chapel  otchaiiua 


style  __ 
la.     'On  C 


ot 


(Via 

e  OIL 
:elfl 

a  am 
rioi 

'14 


Tratucrip(. 

[^]    ?ttI"  ^f^  fir  ^  ^rrftcf  y^fw^s^r^  ^i^i^^w 

SciTukril, 
[^]      ?^  ^5?R-  q^  ]Mi^  ^n%rf  3p=Ipr|t    '^    ^^'\¥^ 

f^^^^r^  Pi <^?irid  ^- 
[8]    ^  5^  ^ttV^ 

ITraitslatioA. 
I  To  the  Perfect  one.  This  is  the  dwelling-cave  (which)  th« 
{charitable  Indrdcmdatto,  a  northener,  inhaVntant  of  Dantdmiti 
YDitttdniitriTaiavuDa^  the  son  of  Dhammadeva  (Dharmadeva) 
caused  to  be  excavated  iix  the  Trirasmi  mountaia.  Inside  the 
cave  a  shrine  and  (outside)  two  cisterns.  This  cave  was  caused 
to  be  excavat€<l  for  (the  spiniual  good  of  the  giver's)  mother 
and  father,  and  has  been  dedicated,  for  the  worship  of  all 
Buddtias,  t^  the  mendicant  assembly  of  the  four  quarters  (by 
himself)  with  (his)  son  Dhammarakhita''  (Dharmarakshita). 

The  vejanda  is  6'  2"  deep,  31'  broad,  and  12'  2'  high.    In  front 

the   veranda  are  two  pillars  and  two   attached    three-quarter 

ilftrs.     On  entering,  to  the  west  of  the  right  three-quarter  pillar 


origin&l  hiui  on  amuvdra  over  the  first  letter  [da),  whether  iatention&l  or  a 

I  of  the  engraver  it  is  hard  to  amy. 

The  upper  port  of  the  last  letter  is  broken  and  looks  like  ni.    The  granunar 

uirea  no. 

The  iiHMvdra  over  dhi  is  redundant  ;  it  is  probably  a  mistake  of  the  engraver 
the  usual  form  is  pwiUh/o. 

The  words  in  the  original  *afia  pulena  Dhammaralhitena  may  be  also  taken  to 

ut  '  by  Dhammarakhita  and  his  son, '  as  though  there  was  a  sejMirate  individual 

ommarakhita  to  make  the  dedication.     Probably  Dhammarakhita  is  the  name  of  a 

of  Indr&gnidutta,  whom,  as  was  often  done  with  wives,  sons,  disciples  and  others 

noot^d  >iy  rchitionship  or  otherwise,  the  father  mentiooB  as  a  sharer  in   the  merit 

'  (compare  Euda  inscriptions  5  and  13  and  ^(ularvddi  iosoriptioQ  11  JD 

■  tX.  of  Arch.  Sur.  of  Western  India  pp.  6, 12,  38). 

I  rts  and  the  verajida  the  interior  of  the  care  is  unfinished.     This 

1  ms  a  shrine,  but  the  only  sign  of  a  shrine  are  two  pillars  and  other 

'( nor.      This  is  remarkable  as    it  showi    that  the  dedication  was 

ibtiiues  laactibed  before  the  work  wh  finiabed. 
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face  of  the  left  ITliT  ""^  "^  P'»«^ 
with  both.ridifi^'^i-'"^  ''^o.  «feP«l 
On  the  front  f«eB<,f  t  .if'  ^'^  ""=  ''^f 
Bit  back  to  back  On  th(^^  f.^  ^^  ""* 
driven  by  a  man  andridd™  i;??'  P""* 
dm-cn  by  a  won.an  and  rid3en\v  IT  "'' 
P-llar  the  left  denl,.,,,.  i,  11?."-''?  "  """J 


Zflfl 


woltn"  "^'  ';I"P'™>'  i«   driven  "by  a  d| 

woman  s.  The  ^IIZZ  ^^  ''""'''«''  <"■;' 
tlurd  woman  to  ru„t  O^.f"'*''™  % 
«  driven  by  a  man Td 'idd™  bw ^^""4 
raises  her  folded  h.n,!.  Y    ""  womJI 

elephant  is  dXen  b^a  n,."""  ^".'"''^  '■>  ' 
the  left  pilast^I  t",e  leftT  V^  1^'^™  'y* 

\';-''=--5'tifri,t?te?rf 

of  a  footTi^tatln  ofT'l''  '">■  "  I*"  "f  « 
alternately  pla  n  Td  carv^^i"  ™f'«•^•''>= 
inches  bejJond  the  bie  of  ft  f  •  *°"'"'s  f«< 
«  «  plaai/rounded  iSlg  Lf^^  ^^^  , 


nAsik. 


Cavo  XVI 11.  is  close  beyond  cave  XVII.,  Vjutsix  feet  lower. 

he  chapel  or  chaifi/g  cave,  the  centre  of  the  whole  group.     It 

5"  det^p  and  neaTtn^Tfoorway  21'  G"  hroacL     The  root  is  vaulted 

»nd  the  inner  end  rounded.     It  is  surrounded   by  a  row  of  pillars 

frhich  cut  otf  an  aisle  about  four  feet  broad.     Twenty-six  feet  from 

he  doorway  is  the  relic-shiine  or  ddnhoba  12'  high,  of  which  5'  4"  is 

e  height  of  the  plinth,  3'  thehefght  of  the  dome,  and  2'  12"  of  the 

ate.s  and  the  tee.    Tlie  circumference  of  the  plinth  is  16' 8".    Above 

e  plinth  is  a  belt  of  rail  tracery  9"  Inroad,  and  over  the  rail, 

parated  by  a  terrace  4"  broad,  is  a  rather  oval  semicircular  dome 

high  and  14'  7"  in  circumference.     Over  the  dome  is  a  shaft  10" 

gh  ajid  1'  3"  broad  with  two  bands  in  the  rail.     The  top  of  the 

aft  broadens  about  four  inches  on  the  east  and  we.st  sides  and 

pports  an  outstanding  framework  the  bottom  of  which  iscarved  Into 

ur  rafters  whose  ends  stand  out  from  the  face.     This  framework 

pports  four  plates  each  aliout  three  inches  broad  and  each  lai-ger 

an  the  plate  below.     Over   the   top  of  the  fourth  plate  is  a  fifth 

ate  about  six  inches  broad  whose  face  is  carved  in  the  rail  pattern. 

the  middle  of  this  plate  is  a  round  hole  for  the  umbrella  stem, 

Cl^xid  at  tlie  comers  are  four  small  round  holes  for  flags. 

j^    Down  each  side  of  the  chapel  is  a  row  of  five  piUars,  leaving  a 

l^^ntral  space  8'  9"  Itroad  and  side  aisles  with  a  breadth  of  3'  6". 

P^^ehind  the  relic-shrine  is  a  semicircular  apse  with  a  row  of  five 

'  pillars  separated  from  the  wall  by  a  passage  3'  6"  broad.     The  five 

Tf>illars  in  front  of  the  relic-shrine  on  either  side  are  plain  eight-sided 

.shafts  with  water-pot  bases  in  the  &*Atakam|  gtvle ;  the  five  behind 

the  reliq-ahrine  are  plain  eignfc-mq^fl^  fihhf^*  ^^^^t^  bases.     The 

pillaraon  the  left  side  have  no  capitftlB ;   thoee  on  the  right  have 

rough  square  blocks  as  if  left  r     '•         rved  into  capitals.     Along  the 

tops  01  tliL"  pillars,  which  are  1;-  Ji,  ruuH  aTiand  of  rock  di'essed 

like  a  beam  of  timber  6'  deep.    Above  the  beam  the  wall  rises 

straight  for  4' 4",  suid  then  curves  in  a  dome  4' 6"  deep.  At  the  top  of 

the  peipendicular  part  of  the  wall,  aa  at  KArle  and  Bh^ja  in  Poona, 

are  grooves  for  holding  wooden  ribs.     Three  feet  from  the  doorway 

are  two'plain  flat  columns  from  the  top  of  which  the  roof  slopes 

towards  the  door.     Above  the  door  and  stretching  about  six  feet  on 

either  side  is  a  cut  in  the  wall  alx>ut  six  inches  deep  and  six  inches 

broa<l,  and  there  are  corresponding  marks  in  the  two  first  pillars 

as  if  some  staging  or  gallery  had  been  raised  inside  of  the  door. 

Engraved  in  four  vertical  lines,  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  pillars  of  the 
ight-hand  row,  is  inscription  19.     Though  not  very  deep  cut,  the 
3tters  are  large  and  well  preserveiL     The  four  lines  on  the  two 
pillars,  when  read  together,  make  up  the  text  of  the  inscription : 

Tran-gcript, 

*  Kapanata  Menu  more  likely  to  be  correct.    The  engraver  appears  to  h»TO  repesttd 
»  KA  by  loietAka,  *  B«ad  nUhapdpHam, 
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Sauikrit 


rrit«Rr^T:(0 

[This]  chapel  or  cave  is  made  on  the  Trirawni  mountain  by 
the  royal  nunist-er  Arahalaya  and  by  Satariyi  [^^A'.  fiatdrya],  the 
ilauc^htiir  of  Llsilanaka,  the  foster-mother  (?)  of  the  jyrcat  Icinj; 
Huku.siri  [.SA-.  Ilaku^ri],  the  female  storekeeper  of  the  royal 
minister  Agiyatanaka  \Sk.  Agneyatanuka],  and  the  mother  of 
Kapaimjiaka  l-Sk.  Kripaijaka?].* 

The  doorway  is  4'  broml  and  7'  4"  high.     Over  the  doorway 
Buddliist  honse-shoe  arch  standa  out  about  twq  feet  from  the  lao 
of  the  cave  and  is  supported  on  eleven  ribs.     Under  tho  arch 
Inscription  20  iji  one  lino.     The  letters  which  are  well  cut  am 
distinct,  are  older  than  the  letters  of  inscription  19  : 

Trantcrijtt^ 

Sanslrit. 

TraneialioH, 
The  gift  of  the  village  of  Dhambika^  by  the  inhabitants  of 
N^ika. 


*  Thin  inscription  records  that  the  chailya  cave  is  the  gift  of  two  persons  Arhalayi 
and  SaiAryk.  Arhalaya  is  said  to  be  n  royal  miaister,  aud  iSabirya  >«  •■'■►'  '5 
of  Liailanaka  and  the  mother  of  Kritta/ifl,ka.  The  other  details  r*  . 
are  difficult  to  understand.  Bhatnpdltkn  is  probably  PrAkrit  for  Bhai 
on  the  analogy  of  bfuirUrihtiUid  or  daughter  of  the  king  eeems  to  ineou  llic  ^ndikd  0 
pi-otectresa,  that  is,  perhaps,  the  foster-mother  of  the  king.  BItaddkarika  is  more  pul 
zlingthan  ^'  '  '  '  'erhaps  lies  corriiptiou  of  the  Sanskrit ''  '  Ldik 
la  and  ga  n                                         Compare  nt'Lama  for  nrgnma  a  mei  i  Mror 

meansoneii  .' •.•/'Jra,  the  place  where  household  gooda els  *p 

kept,  aclin:  t  unsuited  to  a  woman.    It  is  possible  tliat  after  servini 

M  the  bho  Muuister  she  may  have  been  chosen  as  the  king's  foetei 

mother.  "  Nd-iikahinam  is  an  enifraver's  mistake  for  Ndmkohtnam, 

*  The  words  in  the  original  arc  DIuimhluKiujiima,  and  seem  to  mean  the  villsd 
Dhambhika.  As  the  text  stands,  this  muat  bu  accepted,  but  it  is  unusual  forth 
people  of  a  city  to  bestow  a  village  in  (rift.  Villajtes  geaerally  are  j^ranted  b; 
kings  not  by  the  people.  Assuming  that  the  people  of  Niisik  did  grant  the  villa^ 
it  is  carious  that  the  inscription  should  be  so  short  and  that  it  should  make  n 
mention  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  or  of  the  object  of  the  grant. 

This  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  assuming  that  the  engraver  cut  a  bhi  in  the  won 
Dhambh'ihi  instend  of  a  ni  (fsf)  ''bo  two  letters  being  cUisply  alike.  Under  thi 
assumption  the  reading  may  be  Dhamb.uiiimata,  Sanskrit  /'.  i;it  ia| 

of  the  guild  of  grain-dealers.     A  gift  similar  to  thi.s  is  mudv  i  ^1 

'The  meritorious  gift  of  a  seven-celled  dwelling  cave  and  a  cif-i.!i  II  nv  i  — |l 

of  grain-dealers'.     Ordma  commonly  means  a  multitude,  and  a  frmi  '■-•  f  ] 

men  of  the  same  profession.    As  there  is  adiffercuco  of  mure  than  a  o^  x 

these  two  inscriptioDs,  it  seems  not  impoesiblu  that  in  the  earlier  inb  am 

was  used  in  the  sense  of  gretu.     The  inscription  would  then  mean  :  '  i  I  th 

gift  of  the  guild  of  grain-dsalera^  iithabitaats  of  N&sika.'    The  snbject  of  the 
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^1  lUt  Lhi^  cave,  in  the  south      Chapter 
.r  horsos,  clophants.  hulls,  Places ofln! 
»aiti  of  an  irregularly  flowing 


Under  the  arch.jas  in  the  cells  nen  ^ 
or  M^nmoda  group  at^  Junnar^ar*.' 
and  tigers  in  tht^  spaces  l:it'tweffn  the 

rail.  In  the  mid».lle  is  the  favourite  Buddhist  pentagonal  syiiibol 
over  the  trident  encloaiug  a  lotua  flower.  Between  the  teeth  of  the 
trident  are  two  tigers  rampant,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  pentagonal 
symbol  is  a  minute  standing  human  figure.  Below  the  bottom  bar 
of  the  rail  is  a  semicircle  whose  front  is  carved  in  a  lattice  tracery 
of  six-leaved  flowers.  The  left  door  post  or  shdkha  is  richly  carved 
in  au  elaborate  tracery  of  peacocks  human  figures  and  flowersj  in  a 
lattern  which  occurs  on  the  front  of  the  arch  of  the  Queen's  cave  at 
"dayftgiri  in  Orissa.  To  the  left  of  the  po.st  a  standing  Yaksha  holds 
lohis  in  his  right  band,  and  the  end  of  Ids  wai.stbami  in  his  left. 
Clo.se  to  his  left  hand  begins  the  rail  pattern  of  the  stairs  which  lead 
to  ca,ve  XIX-    Most  of  the  cai'ving  on  the  right  door  post  is  destroyed- 

On  the  plain  rounded  moulding  to  the  right  aljout  six  feet  above  ] 
the  Yak.sha  is  Inscription  21.  The  letters  closely  resemble  those  of  ' 
inscription  19.  The  beginning  is  worn  away  ;  tne  few  letters  that , 
remain  are : 


NIbix.1 

PAnda-Lenal 
Cave  X  Vi 


Irueriptioni 


Tmmcripf, 


a) ^^ 


p\ —  ^{^  ^^f^\^\ 


{\) 


Samkr'U. 


Translation, 


The  middle  railing  and  Yaksba  matle  by . 


and  Nanda^ri,' 


\" 


^On  either  side  of  the  hor.se-shoe  arch,  is  a  band  of  plain  rounded 
moulding,  on  the  left  half  of  which  inscription  20  is  cut.     Above  • 
be  mouMing  is  a  beam  with  outstandiug  ratter-like  ends, alternately  ^    , 
plain  and  carved  uito  women's  head.s.     Above  the  "beam  is  a.  band  i 

}f  ral'    '     .'  ;i  foot  broad  with  three  horizontal  rails.     Alx)ve  the  rail '     V    i  \^ 

a  I  '  -out  six  feet  broad,  and  above  tlie  terrace,  over  the  small  )      V 

»orse-sh<je  aich  below,  is  a  large  horse-shoe  arcli  8'  10"  high,  10'  5" 
jroad,    and    4'   2"  deep,  siipporlecT"  on    eleven    rock -cut    rafter 
ough  which  light  passes  into  the  cave.     In  theBaclc  of  the  main 
h  is  an  inner  arch,  8'  high,  8'  5"  broad,  and  5"  deep.     The  inner  ' 
ih  is  grooved  the  grooves  being  probably  intended  to  hold  a 
*cn  framework.     On  either  side  of  the  large  horso-shoe  aixih 
the  foot  is  a  massive  rail,  and  above  the  rail  is  a  nanow 


is  not  stated.  S&nchi  tai  BhArhntstupa  inscriiitiotia  sbow,  however,  that  it  waa  then 
^B.c,  20)  the  cnatom  to  record  giftc  oy  inscriptions  on  the  objects  given  snob  tm 
iUvB  ATchee  und  nuls  without  naming  them. 
'  Though  this  iosoription  is  so  incomplete,  enongh  renuini  to  show  that  it  reoorda 
gift  by  two  pcrnoas,  the  Beooud  of  whom  distinctly,  uid  the  first  by  the 
^ustnimental  nfUx.  r/d  appear  to  be  women.  The  objects  of  gift  aJe  a  middle 
^Tailing  or  rachaiYdild  and  a  Taktha  figure.  The  middle  railing  is  the  belt  of 
rail  can'ed  on  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  steps,  and  the  Y<^k^hn  is  the  figaro  with 
the  lotus  at  the  spot  where  the  steps  begin.  The  figure  closely  resembles  the  Takiha 
figures  in  the  Bbarhut  stupa. 


[Bombay  QaMtteer^ 
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Cave  XIX. 


ipter  XIV.  '  outstanding  belt  snpportcd  on  rafter  ends,  Aljove  tliis  belt  on  each 
oflnterfiBtJ  ^^^^  ^^"^  two  pillars  and  pilasters  in  >^iitakajvi.i  style  with  reversed 
bell-shaped  rather  than  pot-shaped  aniiual  cupitala  On  the 
capital  of  the  left  pilaster  are  two  biUla  seated  back  to  back ;  the 
left  pillar  has  two  hoi*ses  siinilai-ly  seated  and  the  third  pillar  has 
two  elephants.  On  the  third  pillar  to  the  weat  of  the  arch  are  two 
bulls,  one  of  them  broken,  on  the  fourth  pillar  are  two  tigers,  and 
on  the  west  pilaster  are  two  animabj  whose  heA<:ls  are  broken., 
Between  each  pair  of  pillars  below  is  a  relic-shrine  in  half  relief, 
shaped  much  like  the  relic-shrine  in  the  chapeL  Over  each  relic- 
ahrine  is  a  band  of  rail,  and  over  the  rail  are  small  horse-shoe  arches. 
Round  the  relic-shrine  and  the  small  arches  is  beautifully  executed 
lattice  work  of  various  designs.  On  each  side  of  the  main  arch 
between  it  and  the  nearest  pillar  and  on  a  level  with  the  animal 
capital  13  an  ere^t  cobra  with  expanded  hood.  Over  the  main  arch 
rise  three  ]bayndsxj|jLnoulding,  each  standing  out  further  than  the  l>and 
below  it  These  bands  are  pl&in  except  that  out  of  the  middle  band 
project  the  ends  of  rock -cut  rafters.  Over  the  third  band  is  a  small 
rail.  Above,  on  each  side  of  the  peak  of  the  great  arch,  are  two  sruallor 
arches,  and  between  each  pair  of  arches  are  broken  figures  of  men 
(  and  women.  Alx>ve  are  two  .small  bands  of  rail  tracery,  and  in  the 
i  upper  band  four  minute  arches.  In  the  side  walls  of  the  recess  in 
front  of  the  chapel  face  which  are  almost  entirely  broken  away,  are 
broken  arches  and  other  traces  of  ornament. 

Cave  XIX.  is  <;2p^p  beyond  cave  XVlU.  and  ^lelow  Hi©  court 
of  cave  XX^  It  is  so  filled  with  earth  and  the  siiace  in  front  is 
so  blocked  with  stones,  Oiat  it  can  be  only  entered  sitting.  It  is 
a  dwelling-cave  for  monks  and  is  the  oldest  in  the  group.  It  is 
in  three  parts,  a  veranda,  a  hall,  and  six  cells.  Tlie  hall  is  14'  broad^; 
14'  deep,  and  a1>out  8' high.  In  its  back  wall  and  in  each  of  its  side 
walls  are  two  cells,  or  six  cells  in  all.  Over  the  d(X)rway  of  each  cell 
is  a  horse-shoe  arch  and  between  each  pair  of  arches  is  a  band  of 
rail  tracery  one  foot  broad,  carved  in  the  ordinary  style  except  in 
the  space  l>etween  the  side-cells  where  it  is  waving.  Tlie  cells  are 
about  6'  4"  broad  and  7'  2"  deep ;  all  of  them  are  partly  filled  with 
earth.  The  Ijenches,  if  there  are  benches,  are  hid  under  the  earth.! 
Holes  for  the  monks'  pole  or  valagni  remain.  Tiie  doorwa; 
of  the  cells  are  grooved,  2'  wide,  and  alx)ut  6'  high.  The 
of  the  hall  and  cells  are  well  chiselli'd  and  the  whole  wo; 
accurate  and  highly  fini-shed.  The  gateway  of  the  hall  is  throe  feel 
broad  and  on  either  side  of  it  is  a  window  with  stone  lattice  work 
On  the  'appgr  y^  QJ  \h^  rjght  window"is  inscription  22  in  two  lines] 
The  letters  in  this,  which  is  the  oldest  of  N4sik  inscriptions,  n  M 

cut,  and  except  a  slit  in  the  first  letters  of  both  lines  the  ^^ 
well  preserved : 

TroiMeripi, 

Santkrit. 


fnKTijAion  tt. 


Seccan 


TramladoH. 

When  5r|gJi2^of  ^^^  iSatavaliana  family  was  king  [tliis]  cave 
[was]  inad^iynie  great  Sroniafia  minister, '(an)  mliabitantof 

Na8ika.2 

The  veranda  is  16'  broad  and  4'  2*  deep,  and  its  coiling  is  about 
7"  lower  tlian  the  hall  coiliiv  T"  I'l-ont  of  tho  veranJa  are  two 
pilasters  and  two  Pinal's,  eii.  i  in  the_  middle  qf  the  shaft 
aJid  squ.lv  ■  '  i-  pan,  iii  ilic  atyle  found  at  (jfuTutF  in 
Ktlthiftw  Jin  in  Orissa.  Along  the  tops  of  the  piJlars 
run.s  a  belt  of  lock  .li»;ssL'd  like  a  beaiu  of  timber,  and  over  the  beam 
thi!  r<K)f  stoo<l  out,  but  \h  now  broken.  This  cave  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  motit  interesting  in  the  gi'oup.  is  lieing  I'apidly  destroyed 
by  water  and  eai-th.  Steps  should  if  possible  l»e  taken  to  clear  out 
the  earth  in  front  and  make  a  frush  channel  for  the  stream  which 
at  present  finds  its  way  into  the  cave. 


Chapter  . 

Places  of  Ii 

KAau 

PtoduJyena 

Cave  Si 


i 


Cavi3  XX.  is  to  the  left  of  ca^'e  XVIIL  on  a  fifteen  feet  higher 
level,  and  approached  from  cave  XVIII.  by  a  staircase  of  nineteen 
broken  steps.  As  noted  above,  the  railing  for  this  staircase  is  cut 
iu  the  front  wall  of  cave  XVIII.  beginning  from  the  left  of  the 
doorway.  This  cave  seems  to  have  been  more  than  once  altered. 
It  was  originally  like  the  thir<Pcave,  a  large  dwelling  for  monks, 
with  a  central  hall,  45'  deep  and  41'  broatl,  six  cells  in  the  right 
and  in  the  left  side  waTTs,  and  proljabiy  as  many  in  the  back  wall, 
with  a  bench  all  round  in  front  of  the  cells.  The  inscription 
in  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  recording  the  excavation  says 
that  this  cave  was  begun  by  an  ascetic  named  Bopaki.  that  it 
long  remained  unfinished,  and  that  it  was  completed  by  Vaau, 
the  wife  of  a  general  name<J  Bhavagopa,  and  given  for  the  ase  of 
monks  in  the  seventh  year  of  Clotamiputr.i  Yain^i  fi^atakanii.' 
The  usual  practice  in  excavating  cavc«  was  to  cmnpiete  the  work 
so  far  as  it  went.  If  this  practice  was  followed  in  the  present 
case  Bojmki  must  have  finished  the  veranda  and  the  dooi-way  and 
done  some  cutting  inside,  while  Bhavagopa's  wife  must  have  done 
the  cells  and  the  hall.  Bhavagopa's  wife  docs  not  seem  to  have 
finished  the  work.  The  Iwijich  along  the  left  wall  is  still  rough 
and  probably  the  fifth  and  sixth  cells  in  that  wall  were  left 
unfinislK'd,  as  the  work  in  tlu-in  s.  (miis  to  be  later.  About  four 
centuri's  after  Bhavagopa's  av  ] ileted  "uost  of  the  cave,  the 

k  wan~8ecras  to  have  oeeu  1>iimv.  u  down  and  the  cave  cui  deeper 
to  the  hill.  The  line  between  the  original  ceiling  and  the  ceihng 
oF  tho  addition  shows  that  the  addition  is  4G'  l^ng,  of  which  15' 6"  is 
in  the  present  hall  and  the  rest  has  been  use<l  as  a  Mahjiyana  shrine. 
In  the  addition  two  cells  were  cut  in  the  right  wall  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cells  in  the  right  wall  left  incomplete  by  Bhavagopa's  wife  were 
improved     This  appears  from  the  style  of  their  doorways  which  ia 


ceni 


1  is  a  term  used  to  mean  a  Bnddhist  monk.  The  title  MflAdm<fto  {Sanakrit 
)  coupled  with  Srnma.H&  eeema  to  sbow  that  like  AMk*'«  flJtamvia' 
■  •:  was  the  minister  fur  rcligiun.      Otherwise  it  seema  iifiprohable  that  a 

.•^  Id  be  a  great  minister. 

iLu  LUAcriptioa  'iO,  ahowa  that  the  uamo  NfUik  haa  remained  axuLaoged 

during  the  hut  two  Uiuuiiand  yeora.  *  Seo  below  p.  597. 

n  23-75 
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slightly  fUrt'erent  from  the  style  of  the  doorways  of  the  other  old  celli 
In  the  back  wall  ashnne  was  made  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middlq 
with  two  cells  one  on  its  left  and  one  on  its  right.  It  is  in  two  parta 
a  aarhhdadva  or  innor  .shrine  and  a  poreli  or  tubdri.  The  shrine  is  14 
Lroad,  1  !•'  deep,  and  12'  i"  high.  In  the  hack  wall  of  the  shrine  is  I 
colossal  Buddha.  1^^'  J^i^h  and  4'  across  the  slioulders,  seated  on  t 
iTouTfirSn^fnTlio  li.'acliing  position  his  feet  resting  on  a  small  altai 
or  dais.^  On  either  side  of  the  image  the  Imck  of  the  throne  ii 
ornamented  with  the  usual  sculpture  of  elephants,  above  thed 
imaginary  horned  lions  or  Sdrduhis  with  rnler.s,  and  al>ove  then 
ci'oco<Ule4i  swallowing  water-fowl,  and  above  the  crocodiles  a  NagarAja 
Buddha's  face  is  surrounded  by  an  aureole.  In  the  side  M-all.s.  oi 
Bu«ldha's  left  an<l  right,  is  a  By -whi.sk  bearer  8^  S"  higlu  The  lef 
fly-whisk  bearer  has  matted  hair  with  a  rclie  shi-inc  on  the_  middl 
of  the  foreheatJ.  In  his  left  hand  he  liolds  a  Iqtusjjtalk  and  in  hi 
right  band  a  Hy-whisk.  The  right  fly-whi.sk  l»earer  ha-s  a  crown  O] 
his  head,  his  left  hand  re.sts  on  hi.s  waistband,  and  his  righ 
hand  h<iM^  tin-  tly-whisk.  They  ai*e  both  Bodhisattvas.  Abovi 
eacli  a  '  ra  and_his_wifejly  towards   Buddhft.     The  doa 

of  the  >.liiiJi.-  which  Is  grooved  an«l  plain,  Ls  4'  13"  broad  and  S' 6 
high.  The  porch  in  front  of  the  41oor  ha.s  a  H<ior  al>out  two  fee 
lower  than  the  shrine  door.  The  poreli  is  19'  10"  liroad,  10'  0''  deei 
and  12'  5"  high.  In  its  back  wall  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  i 
the  Hgurc  of  a  Bodhisattva  9'  -5"  high.  Both  ha\e  matted  hair  an( 
stand  in  the  safety  position  or  ahayaniudrd  with  a  is^-t^aiy  in  th 
right  hand.  Tlie  left  Bodhi.sattva  holds  a  lotus  stalk  in  his  left  ham 
of  which  the  top  and  the  lower  part  are  broken  ;  the  right  Bodlusattvi 
liolds  in  his  left  hand  a  lotus  stalk  with  a  bud.  To  the  right  of  the  lei 
Bodhisattva,  a  crowned  male  figure  5'  7"  high,  holds  a  lotus  tiowe 
and  leaf  in  his  right  hand  and  rests  his  left  hand  on  his  waLstbant 
The  nose  of  this  figure  has  been  broken  and  a  new  nose  fastenei 
on  and  a  moustache  and  a  .short  Ijeai'd  added,  all  of  some  l^rd  sticky 
material   To  the  right  of  the  riglit  Bodhisattva  is  a  female  figure 


I  T'"'  • "'■  '^-Mi'i  '■••■  *!■-  ■ -■!  interest  of  bcin-  ■*^;"  " '''■■■*  •  ■  -'ii 

WOT-  -y  l>tiick  ftml  ■  o) 

gfi\\i,  I  I    gold    lOHIxl   til' 

of  the  earit,  aud  n  baud  ot  g^lii  r(.iun>i  \\\n  iiof.'k  and  liin  u]>}>cr  armn  ;  I11.1  lingeni  arc  ti_ , 
with  £<>Kl,  and  a  gold  bctt  is  roand  hiu  wai«t  niid  ankles.     In  front  of  l\\o.  \mazt, 
oue  side,  a  lamp  is  keptburuing,  and  i>d  thotopd  of  his  cars,  shouldera.  tin 
tliij^h,   and  round  his  feet,  fhampn  flowers  are  strewn.     .Some  chninpd 
laid  iu  the  corner  of  the  dais,  mid  ot  the  f cot  and  on  thelxidicsof  thegiiaiiji;ii 
sattvaa    wherever  tliey  find  a  reatin^  jihioe.     According  to  the  tein^tle  »cr 
niirar,  who  is  a  TAni  or  ferryman,  that  ia  «  Koli  liy  eiwte  and  lives  in  a  villag*! 
by,  the  gi'cat  tignre  ia  Dharmarujaor  Vudliishrhira,  the  eldest  of  tlie  E'Andav  L 
He  holds  his  hand  iu  that  position  advnBing  men  never  to  tell  a  lie,  never  to  eh* 
never  to  cause  harm,  and  never  to  steal.     The  BcxiLisattva  to  the  right  of  Bui' 
is  said  to  l>e  Xaknla  the  fourth  of  the  P^iiulav  lirothfi-s,  and  the  ti^ire  to  the  h 
Sahadeva  the  tifth  brother  ;  the  outer  right  Bivlhisattva  is  Bhir  :   ''       .   .,i  t- 
Slid  the  woman  is   Drnuoadl,  the  wife  of  the  I'Audavs.     The  1 
ia  Arjuiia  and  the  small  fijirrire  uear  it  Krishn.i.     The  family  vi 

the  shrine  hna  held  the  oliice  for  at  leiut  three  K<-*ncrtttiou8.      Ho  cinuva  to  the  c«.i 
daily,    offers  tlowtra,  and  lights    the   lamp.     Pwijdp  fr^m  thr  villrx;^'''*'  r'»nr 
regularly  and  worsliip.     On  the  third  M  ■ 
come.     They  wash  aud  then  offer  oil.     'J 

'Mohdraj,  give  mc  a  child  and  I  will  giv>^    \     1  •  i<' .. 

■weetnieats,  and  biwil  ftiul  M,  .-Kgle  marmelos,  <  9  biin  au  tn 


five  feet  higli.  Her  nos6  eyes  and  brow  have  been  broken  and 
repaired  with  the  same  sticky  material  as  the  male  figui-e.  She  has  a 
curious  lofty  headdress  like  that  worn  by  some  sixth  century  fijrures. 
In  her  right  oar  is  a  large  roimd  earring  and  in  both  her  hands 
she  holds  a  garland,  A  robe  falls  from  the  waist  to  the  feet.  The 
male  and  female  figures  are  probably  of  MammA  who  made  this 
shrine^  and  her  husban<l,  or  they  may  be  Mammfi'a  mother  and 
father.  All  these  tigures  appear  to  have  been  formerly  smeared 
with  oil,  and  as  they  have  a  second  coating  of  smoke  their  orna- 
ments are  greatly  dimmed.  In  the  right  and  left  walls  of  the  porch 
are  two  cells,  one  in  each  wall,  probably  for  the  use  of  the 
worshipping  priest  or  for  keeping  materials  used  in  the  worship. 

lu  front  of  the  porch  are  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters.  The 
ornament  of  the  pilasters  and  pillars  is  the  same  as  that  of  several 
Ajanta_piUar3  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  The  pillars  are  alx)ut 
three  feet  square  below  and  in  ihe  square  faces  circles  are  carved 
holilingcrooodile  o7  elephant  mouths  with  leafy  tails  and  lotus  flowers, 
and  round  the  circles  rows  of  lotua  flowers  witK  Icave.s.  Above 
the  square  section  is  a  rounded  shaft  about  two  feet  hi;;h  with  two 
circular  bolts  of  leaves  an3  lotus  flowers,  and  above  is  a  third  belt 
of  hanging  rosaries  divided  by  half  Intnsns  and  water-pots  with 
leave-s  Al>ove~lhe9e  cu'cular  belts  is  n  r  nu  l-d  m>'roba,lan  capital 
with  rich  leaf-like  ornaments  at  the  corat?r.s,  jinTl  a  lotus  flower  iu 
tlie  middle  of  each  face.  Above  the  lotus  is  a  plain  plate  on  which 
a  beam  rej^ts  which  stands  out  in  a  bracket  about  a  foot  deep.  The 
brackets  support  a  large  plain  Ix.'ain.  Li  front  of  the  porch  the 
floor  is  raised  about  two  inches  high  in  a  square  of  9'  7".  This  is 
part  of  the  original  floor,  which  was  deepened  a  little  all  round 
when  the  shrine  was  made.  This  altar  is  not  exactly  in  front  of 
the  shrine,  but  is  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  two  aide  walls.  It  seems  unconnected  with  the  shrine,  and 
correspoads  to  the  place  assigned  to  the  wooden  stools  or  biijaths  in 
Jaina  temples  in  GirnAr  and  »Satru7jjaya  on  which  small  images  are 
placed  for  visitors  to  worship  on  great  days  when  it  is  not  possible 
for  all  to  worahip  the  image  in  the  shrine. 

The  hall  has  eight  cells  in  the  side  walls  though  one  of  them,  the 
socond  in  the  right  wall,  is  not  a  cell  but  an  excavation  with 
no  front.     The  bench  along  the  right  wall  has  been  dressed  and 

ished,  while  half  of  the  left  wall  bench  has  been  dressed  but  the 

her  half  towards  the  door  is  unfinished. 

Except  the  sixth  and  seventh  cells,  counting  from  the  shrine  in 
tin-  left  wall,  the  cells  have  no  benches.  In  front  of  the  fifth  sixth  and 
si\  riith  cells  in  tlie  right  wall  a  line  of  four  different  sized  circles  or 
chtikruH  are  cut  in  the  floor.  They  have  recently  been  used  to  grind 
grain  on.  but  are  not  modern  as  t-hey  are  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
floor.  Their  original  use  was  perhaps  connected  with  the  drli  or 
wavingof  lights romid  the  image  of  Buddha.  At  present  the  Nepdlese 
Buddhi.st  light-waving  ceremonies  consist  of  three  parts.  The 
officiating  priest  first  strikes  the  bell ;  he  then  pours  water  from  an 


socc 

^Blni' 

P^hi 
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1  See  below  p.  509. 
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earthejj  pot  in  tour  circlc-j  which  may  not  Ik-  cras.sf(l,  ludra,  BrahnidJ 
Vishnu,  and  Mahi^fvara.  Aft.cr  the  four  rings  of  water  have  been 
ponreil  the  priest  lifts  on  his  left  shoulder  a  heavy  wooden  pole  and 
grasping  the  lower  end  wth  his  right  hand  strikes  the  pole  with 
a  second  smaller  Htatf.  Tlie  sound  is  called  gavihhira  ghosha  or  tho 
solemn  sound,  and  is  regarded  as  very  holy.  Tlicsc  four  circlea  may 
represent  tlie  four  rings  of  water. 

The  entrance  into  the  hall  Ls  by  a  lai'ge  grooved  doorwaj',  5'  7 
broad  and  9'  high,  with  a  small  doorway  to  the  left  3'  5"  liroad  and 
7'  8*  high,  and  one  grooved  window  on  either  .side  of  the  main  door- 
way, 4  3"  broad  and  3'  2"  high.  Over  the  doorway  of  the  last  cell 
from  the  shrine  in  the  left  wall  is  Inscription  23  in  two  small 
lines  in  well  cut  letters  of  tho  tifth  or  sixth  century.  It  is  in 
Sanskrit  and  is  the  niost  modern  of  the  Nasi k  cave  inscription.H, 
Tt  records  the  construction  of  a  dwelling  cave.  As  it  is  on  the  door 
way  of  a  cell  it  might  be  snrij'nsrd  to  refer  to  the  cell.  But  aa  th 
word  used  for  a  ceU  is  or  gurh/ui.  never  hi*f(nmin,  ih 

inscription  proIiaVHy  refers  i^j  .w.  tiie  sixth  century  additions: 

Tfatt^ripl. 

TransLition. 

A  dwelling  cave,  the  meritorious  gift  of  Maimn£,  a  fenial*^ 
worshipper.*  " 

The  veranda  is  34'  3"  broad.  7'  9"  deep,  and  10'  high,  with  a  cell 
in  its  left  end  wall.  Along  the  front  of  the  veranda  are  foui 
pillars  and  tw'i  .Mff.M■^.■.1  tln-.-o  quarter  pillars.  These  pillars  rtr< 
pliiin  inthe^.*^  I'ital  style.     A  band  of  rock  dresses 

like  a~TJiam  nt  niijM.r  kms  an  the  top  of  the  Pinal's,  and  over  th< 
beam  the  rock  r<x)f  overhangs  al>out  three  feet.  Between  the  secon( 
and  third  pillars,  facing  the  main  door,  three  steps  lead  down  to  H 
court  30' 10"  broad  and  7' 0"  deep,  and  1' 10"  lower  than  the 
veranda-floor.  Along  the  veraiida  face  below  the  pillai^  Ls  a  Ix"! 
of  upright  bars  alH>ut  eight  inches  high.  A  doorway  in  the  lei 
wall  of  the  court,  which  Is  now  broken,  led  to  cave  XXL 

In  the  V>ack  wall  of  the  vcran<la,  to  the  left  of  the  main  door 
way,  above  the  left  side  door  and  tho  left  window,  is  Inscription  24 
It  is  blackened  by  smoke  and  is  not  easily  seen,  but  tbo  letters  an 
well  cut  and  easUy  rea<i  : 

Transcript.  • 

^^^  ^Wiit  m^H  V3  lifaR  q^  cTI^  ^ 

[\]  f^ff  ^V  ^RT^«  *T$r«'JTrq[rr^  >T^n>iH  mtm^ 


'  The  word  in    the  text  ia    ujKUikti  which   i*  nanally  translated   by  its    litem 
meaning  '  worshiiiper'.     But  up<iMk<i  iind  updmika  are  always  used  in  tlie  seniio  of 
Buddiiist  houFehofder  who  has  not  beooine  a  i-eoluso  or  b/iiMiu. 

■'  Either  pa/ihattn'  inuat   have  baen    used  for  pathame  when   this  iuseription    wi 
written,  or  the  ongravQr  has  mutftkeo  ilhix  for  tha,  tho  letters  beiiic  BOiuawhat  alike. 


sccan.] 


Satutrit, 

[^]  f^^%  5n^  *rflT^^  «jf[ft^^rqa4f^ifm«T 

7Van4{a<ion. 
To  the  Perfect  one.    On  thy  first  day  of  the  thi rd  (3)  fortniglit 
of  the  winter  months,  in  the  seventh  (7)  ye-ar  of  tlie  ilJustrtoua  , 

King  Lortl  )Jamg  .^ittakarwi.  son  of  GautamL  [the  gift  of)  a 
dwoJling-caveby  Vdsu,  the  MahdaenApatni,''  the  wife  of  the 
great  commander-in-chief  Bhavagopa  of  the  Kau«ika  family. 
After  many  yews  had  passctl  [to  the  cave  which  was]  Insgun 
and  almost  completed  by  the  monk  Bopaki  it  was  finialied  (by 
Vdsu),  and  a  residence  was  given  [in  it]  to  mendicant  priests 
from  the  four  quarters,* 

This  cave  was  until  lately  occupied  by  a  Vairagi  who  waller!  off 
the  right  comer  of  the  veranda  as  a  cell  for  himself  and  raised  in 
the  hall  a  clay  altar  for  hia  gocL  He  was  murdered  in  January 
1883  by  a  Koli  for  hi.s  money. 

In  honour  of  the  colossal  Bu<ldha  which  is  locally  worshippc<l  aa 
Dharmaraja,  a  large  fair,  attended  by  about  60O  persons  from  Na-sik 
and  tJie  suri'ounding  villages,  is  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  Srdvanu 
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'  Read  utuntf. 

"  The  huhuA'dni  varindni  uiu(n)tf  of  tho  text  is  right  according  to  Prikrit  idiom, 
fany  uiotlcrn  Liidian  langUAgcs  retain  the  idiom.  The  same  phrase  in  llindi  would 
hnlnit  barinto  Me,  in  Gujar&ti  ffhanrtm  varcuo  viU,  and  in  MarAthi  bahut  varnhm 
elmiiirm. 

'The  wortl  in  the  text  ia  tiitiJidm-ruiimJini  (.Sanskrit  mafid^endijo/nt)  and  means  tlie 
wifo  of  tho  great  couiinanrlor-in-ohief.  It  Is  common  in  India,  evon  at  tho  present 
dny,  to  call  wiveti  .after  the  rank  of  their  husbands,  though  they  do  not  discharge  th« 
duties  of  thiit  rnnk.     Thas  FauzdAr  baa  FanzdAran  and  ji'ifU  has  jxttf/hii. 

*  This  iiiscriptioa  records  that  a  cave  which  was  beguu  and   n«arly   completed  )>y 

the  monk  Bopaki  remained  unfinished  for  many  yenra  and  was  completed  hy  the  Lady 

fTiiau,  tho  wife  of  n  commander-in-chief,  and  deolaretl  open  to  the  monks  of  the  four 

quartern;.     To  what  the  date  belonu;s  is  not  clear.     It  probably  refers  to  the  day  on 

which  the  cave  was  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  monks  of  the  four  qnartors.     That 

rthis  cavo  was  originoJly   loft  incomplete  and  afterwards  finisherl  is  clear  from   ita 

^appearance  taken  ui  couutsition  with  the  adjoining  cave  XVIII,     Steps  and  a  railing 

by   the  side   of  the  gateway  of  cave  XVIII.   lead  to  this  cave.     A  Yakgha  statue 

stands  near   the   railing,    and  all  three,  stops,  railing  and  statue,    from  the  posilion 

and  carving  must  be  of  the  same  ago  as  the  gateway    of    cave    XV'HI.     Again 

;  the  stc])B  snow   diatinutly  that  a  cavo  was  intended,  otherwise  there  was  no  reaaou 

[for  makin]u;  steps  by  tho  side  of  cave  XVIII.     Tho  letters  in  this  inscription,  compared 

[with  the  I"  I  'A  the  mi  ling  and  the  y'a^Wii  inacription  (20),  further  nhow  that 

rthis  is  a  I.  t  ion  and  that  cave  XX.  is  an  ohler'cave.     All  this  tends  to  show 

fthnt  a  ca\ :       ...    ^  .pUU  and  steps  wore  cut  by  the  side  of  cave  XVIII.,  but  tho  work 

[remained  uofiiufihea.    It  waa  completed  by  VAsa  as  this  iuflcnptiou  rooords. 
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[Bombay  Gazetteer, 


s  dance  to  a  drum 
shells.  Booths  and 


ji>Lona  CavM. 


wr  XIV.      (July- Auji^nst)  when  boys  dressed  in  gir' 

oflnterost.  *^t:'5'"P'^"^"'^'''*  ^^^'^  in  on  tieat  sticivs  ai^ 
stalbi  are  set  up  at  tht*  foot  of  the  hill. 

/',...  V.V/.,  cIoKC!  beyond  cave  XX.,  is  entered  by  a  broken  door 
ill  J»t  wall  of  the  court  of  cave  XX.  It  is  arou^h  hall 
23  W  <l..cp  and  10'  high.  lu  front  for  6'  7"  the  breafTElTTif  tlie  hall 
is  17'  10";  tlien  there  is  a  corner'  and  beyond  the  corner  the  breadth 
is  21'  2".  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  rough  and  uneven  and  in  the 
back  part  of  the  cave  the  roof  is  aljout  a  foot  lower  than  near 
the  front.  In  front  are  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters.  The  pillars  ard 
eight-sided  in  the  middle  and  stjuare  below  and  above.  In  front  is  a 
coui-t  IT  deep  and  IT'T^liroad,  with  a  large  and  deep  cistern  to  the 
right,  holding  water.  This  ball  does  not  appear  to  be_a  dwelling 
cave  as  it  has  no  cells  or  benches ;  noFTias  it  a  bench  all  round 
as  In  dining-halLs  ov  V!ii>j<nui'Vianda}xi8.  It  is  j)robal:>ly  a  sutfra, 
that  i.s,  either  a  cookingplace  or  a  place  for  distributing  grain.  The 
large  cistern  in  fronrseeins  toTje  for  the  convenience  of  the  kitchen. 
At  XXL  the  brotui  terrace  ends  smd  the  rest  of  the  path  ib  rough 
^nd  in  places  difficult ^ 

About  thirty-four  feet  beyond  cave  XXL,  and  on  a  slightly  higher 
level,  reached  oy  rough  rock-cut  steps, is  Cw'r  XXIl  .a_cell  with  an 
open  veranda  in  front.     Its  .side  walls  are  iv  i  and  ihe  back 

wall  IS  unfini.shed.  Peg  holes  in  the  walls  ami  m  rhe  grooved  door 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  used  Jisji^tl welling.  The  cell  is  9' 8" 
deep  and  5'  V  broad,  and  tlie  doorway  2'  broad.  The  height  cannot 
be  a.**certauied  a.s  tlie  cell  is  partly  tilled  with  clay.  The  veranda  is 
5'  7"  broad  and  '6'  deep. 

Beyond  cave  XXIL,  there  seem  to  have  been  two  or  three 
excavations,  the  first  of  which  looks  like  a  cell  much  filled  with 
earth.  The  others  cannot  be  seen  as  they  are  covered  with  stones 
which  have  fallen  from  al»ove.  They  must  be  small  cells  of  no 
jsp^ial  interest  as  the  rock  is  unfit  for  caves  of  anj^  size. 


xsri. 


XXin.  Alibut  Iw-enly^five  yards  boyondT  cave  XXII.,  and  almost  on  the 

same  level,  is  ('fi''*'  XXflF.  Mnrk^  in  the  ceiling  show  that  there 
woj^i  originally  ^:  caves    ynth  cisterns 

in  front.     The  '        i  o  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  cell  ^nd 

veranda ;  the  second  probably  consiste«l  of  a  middle  room  with 
a  cell  and  a  half  cell ;  the  third  consisted  of  a  veranda  and  two 
cells  ;  ontl  the  fourth,  of  a  veranda,  two  cells,  wid  a  half  cell  The 
four  partitions  of  these  dwelling-caves  have  been  broken  down 
and  the  whole  ma»le  iiUo  a  large  irregular  hall,  but  the  marks 
of  the  old  dwelling  caveM  can  still  Ik?  seen  in  the  ceiling.  Three 
Mah.^yana  sixth  C'liturv  shrines  have  l>een  made  in  the  l>ack  wall 
of  the  liall  \e  been  carved  in  recesses  in  the  walL 

Except  in  >  ^i^o    this  Mah^yana  work  is  betU^r   than 

the  work  ii  v  W  and  XVL    Proceeding  &om"ngnt  to  left 


'  Tbis  comer  wu  loft  bccRnse  if  it  bad  been  cat  off  it  would  ^t«  broken  i 
the  tariitioa  betmn  c*ve  XXI.  umI  XX.    Thu  prov  w  that  ca*«  XXL  k  Ittcr  I 

CAT*  XX. 


i 


^ 


ign.  j.n  ijie  iiack  wall  is  an  image  ot  _BU(i(.ina  sittuigjju  a  iion- 
with  the  usually  ornamental  back.  The  image  is  7'  i"  high  from 
head  to  foot,  and  'V  across  the  slioulders,  The  face  is  .surrounded 
by  an  aureole.  On  each  side  a  Vidyadhara  au<l  Vidyddhari  bringing 
materials  of  worship  fly  towards  Buddha.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  Buddha  are  two  fly-whisk  bearers  each  ti'  5"  high  ;  the  right  hand 
tiy-whisk     bearer   has   his  hair  coiled    in  the  matted  coronet  or 

idiaxKjufa  style  and  in  the  hair  has  a  teaching  Buddha.  He  has  a 
_  y-whisk  in  his  right  hand  and  a  lotus  bud  with  a  stalk  in  his 
left.  The  left  fly-whisk  bearer  has  broken  ofl'  from  the  rock  and 
lies  on  the  ground.  He  wear.s  a  crown,  earrings,  a  neckiaccj  and 
finger  rings.  He  bears  a  fly-whisk  in  hLs  right  hand  and  a 
thunderbolt  in  his  left,  which  rests  on  his  waistliand.  In  each  of 
tlie  side  walls  is  a  Buddha  sitting  cixiss-legged  over  a  lotus.  They 
are  5'  high  and  4'  across  from  knee  to  knee.  The  feet  of  the 
right  image  are  broken.  On  either  side  of  each  imago  are  three 
small  Buddhas  one  over  tlie  other,  1'  1"  high,  sitting  on  lotuse^s. 
The  middle  image  is  in  the  j>ni1i'"''«n>,t,jpo^xi\oii  and  the  side 
images   are  cross-legged  in  the  i  position.    The  doorway 

of  the  shrine  is  2'  10"  broad  and  *■  »  iH;^di.  The  side  posts  of  the 
doorway  are  carved  iu  a  twisteil  pattern  with  flowers  between  Uie 
tiirn,s,  and  by  the  side  of  the  posts  ai'e  carved  petals.  At  tlie  foot 
of  each  post  is  a  figure  of  a  NdgarAja  of  which  the  right  figure  Ls 
'  rokeii. 

The  porch  is  12'  broad,  4'  deep,  and  8'  4"  high.  In  the  back 
wall,  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  is  a  stan«img  figuix-  7'  high. 
The  left  figure  holds  a  rosary  in  the  left  hand  in  the  blessing 
po.sitiou  and  in  the  right  baud  a  lotus  bud.  He  wears  his  hair 
in  the  inatte<l  coronet  or  jaU'rniugata  style  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
foreb-  »•'  '■-  fi  small  teaching  Buddlia.  Tliis  is  probably  a  figiire  of 
Pft<i  I  I  vi  ikt^vnra.     Below,  on  the  visitor's  left,  is  a  female  figure 

G    iiijj;n  with  her  Tiair  in  the  umtUiA  Qoroiwi  or  jatdinvgnta  style, 

er  right  hand  is  blessing  ami  in  her  loft  hand  i.s  a  half-blown  lotus 
with  stalk.  She  i.s  the  Mahaj-ana  goddess  Arya  Tar  A.  To  the  right 
of  the  doorway  the  large    stan«ling  figure   wears  a  crown,  large 

rrings,  a  three-stringed  necklace  of  large  jewels,  a  waist  ornament 
•r  kandord  of    four  bands,  and  a  cloth  round  the  waist.     On   a 

ot  ot  this  cloth  on  his  left  side  rests  his  left  hand  and  the  riglit 

and  is  raised  alK>ve  the  elbow  and  liolds  what  looks  like  a  flower. 

He  wears  bracelets  and  armlets.     Below,  to  the  right  of  this  figure, 

a  small  broken  figure.  In  each  of  the  end  walls  of  the  porch  or 
ibdrl  is  a  Buddha  in  the  blessing  position  7'  4"  high.  Below,  to 
the  loft  of  the  left  wall  figure,  is  a  .small  Buddha  also  blessing. 
Between  the  end  wall  Buddhas  and  the  figures  on  cither  side  of 
the  doorway  are  two  pairs  of  small  blessing  Buddhas,  one  pair  on 
each  side,  standing  on  lotuses.  Li  front  of  the  porch  aie  two 
pillars  and  two  pilasters,  four-sided  below  with  round  capitals 
f  what  look  like  pots  with  Imnds  cut  on  their  faces,  a  very  late 
Style.  AVK)ve  the  pillars,  under  the  ceiling,  are  five  small  cross- 
legged  figures  of  Buddha  aiiU  on  either  aide  of  each  ia  a  Bodhi- 
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the  row  of  small  Buddhas  on  the  inner  face  of  th« 
As  is  .shown  \>y  marks  in  t]ie  roof,  the  scconJ 
made  from  an  old  dwellini;;  cave  whicli  consiste 
middle  room,  a  cell,  and  a  half  cell.  The  middle 
right  a  bench  wluch  still  remain.s.  All  other  t._ 
have  disappeared.  Of  the  cell,  the  front  wall  and 
wall  are  broken.  The  vast  of  the  cell  has  boe^ 
shrine.  The  .shrino  ia  7'  S"  broa<i.  6'  6"  deep,  anfl 
back  wall  i.s  a  teaching  Bud<llia  5'  high  and  2'  8"  aci-o 
seated  on  a  lion-throne  with  onxainental  back, 
the  BudiUia  is  a  liy- whisk  l.>earer.  4'  9"  high,  hLs 
coronet  stylo  and  an  aui-eole  i-ound  hLs  face, 
right  of  BndtUia  has  a  rclic-shriue  entwined  in  I 
In  his  left  hand  be  holds  a  Hy-whisk  an<l  in  his  n§ 
The  left  figure  has  an  imago  of  Buddha  in  hi.s  cor 
fly-wldsk  in  Ids  right  hand,  and  a  blown  lotus 
Above  each  a  heavenly  chorister  fliea  towau; 
garland.  In  the  right  wall  is  a  seated  teach ino; 
and  r  !)"  across  the  shoulders.  Go  either  side 
bearing  Bodhisattva  smaller  than  those  on  the  liaci 
the  right  figure  alone  remains.  Above  it  a  small  Bo 
r  i"  high  sits  on  a  throne  with  an  ornamental  bac 
feet  on  an  altar.  He  biiws  to  Buddha  with  l>oth  lia. 
is  tied  in  a  knot  on  his  left  shoulder.  Ids  hair  rises 
and  his  face  is  surrounded  with  an  aureole.  Abo 
to  the  left  of  Buddha,  is  a  seated  figure  of  neai'l\ 
only  difference  being  that  he  has  a  top-knot  on 
Buddha.  He  wears  earrings  aart  l)racelets  and  1 
Bel<nv  the  feet  of  Buddha  are  two  deer  and  between 

fldhiHt  wheel  or  (/Juimutc/iakra.     hy  the  side 
_rc(vss  is  a  male  and  female  flu  ore  i.inluil.h-  fhe  h 
Fho  paid  for  tlie  carviner  of  r  la 
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seated  on  a  couch.  His  face  is  smTounded  by  aii  anreole.  About 
five  feet  to  the  left,  in  a  smaller  recess  in  the  bacTc  of  the  second 
cell,  is  a  staiulin^  Buddha,  2' 7"  high,  well  proportioned  and  skilfully 
carved,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head. 

About  ten  feet  to  the  left  of  this  second  recess  is  the  third  shrine, 
7'  2"  broad,  7'  6'  deep,  and  7'  4"  high.  In  the  back  wall  is  a  teaching 
Buddha,  five  feet  high  seated  on  the  usual  rich  Ijacked  throne.  Ho 
is  worshipped  as  Kama.  On  either  side  a  figure  5'  2"  high  holds 
a  fly-whisk  in  the  right  hand  The  figure  to  the  right  of  Buddha 
has  his  hair  rising  iu  matted  circles  which  enclose  an  image  of 
Buddha  The  left  figure  has  a  crown  and  curls  hanging  down  his 
back.  In  the  left  hand  of  the  right  figure  is  a  lotus  flower  with 
stalk  and  the  left  figure  rests  his  hand  on  liis  waist  and  holds  a 
thunderlx)lt.  The  left  figure  has  no  ornaments;  the  right  figure 
wears  earrings,  a  necklace,  and  bracelets.  Above  each  a  flying  angel 
caiiie^s  garlands  to  Buddha, 

In  the  right  wall  is  a  figure  5'  10"  high  standing  on  a  Iotas.  He 
wears  a  high  crown,  earrings,  necklace,  armlets,  and  bracelets.  The 
right  han<l,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  gift  or  vara  position,  is 
broken  below  the  wrist.  He  rests  his  left  hand  on  his  waistband. 
The  entire  image  is  surrounded  by  an  aureole.  On  either  side  of 
him  four  figures  each  1'  2"  high  sit  cross-legged,  on  lotuses  one 
over  the  other.  The  lowest  on  each  side  is  broken.  The  images 
to  the  visitor's  left  of  the  central  figure  are,  at  the  top  a  Bodhisattva 
with  an  aureole  round  the  face  wearing  a  crown,  large  earrings,  and 
a  necklace.  He  rests  his  right  hand  on  his  right  knee  and  holds  a 
fruit  apparently  the  Citrus  medica  or  bijorum.  In  his  left  Laud 
Ls  a  roll  probably  a  palm-leaf  manuscript.  The  third  from  below  is 
the  figure  of  a  goddess  with  a  long  crown,  a  large  earring  in  the 
right  ear,  a  necklace,  and  bracelets.  She  holds  in  both  hands  a  roll 
like  that  held  by  the  last  figure,  the  only  difference  being  that  her 
•  'it  hand  is  raised  above  the  elbow.  The  next  figure  is  also  a 
I' less  with  large  earrings  in  both  ears.  She  holcls  a  hijorum  in 
her  right  hand  and  a  manuscript  in  her  left  To  the  visitor's  right 
of  the  chief  figure  the  highest  is  a  Bodhisattva  holding  the  same 
things  as  the  topmost  leit  figure,  the  only  difference  being  that  his 
>and  is  raised  al)ove  the  left  elbow ;  the  third  from  below  like  the 
)rre.sponding  left  figure,  has  earrings  in  both  ears  and  holds  a  citron 
\nd  a  manuscript  The  second  from  below  is  a  goddess  like  the 
uoper  one,  the  only  difference  being  that  her  right  hand  is  raised 
RiKive  the  elbow,  wliile  both  hand>j  of  the  upper  figiure  rest  on  her 
knee. 

The  left  wall  has  a  similar  large  central  standing  Bodhisattva  5'  2* 
^  ^1.  entu-ely  surrounded  by  an  aureole.  His  riglit  hand  holding  a 
I  '  iiy  is  raise<i  above  the  elbow  in  the  abhaya  mudrd ;  the  left  hand 
holds  the  stalk  of  a  large  lotus  bud.  He  wears  his  hair  iu  a  matted 
coronet  with  a  Buddlia  wound  in  the  hair,  and  three  braids  hanging 
over  his  shoulder  on  his  breast  He  has  no  oniaments.  On  either 
i  I  •  of  him  four*  small  tigure.s  one  over  the  other  correspond  to  the 
'  .  les  on  the  ri^ht  wall.  The  lowest  on  each  side  is  broken. 
To  the  visitor's  left  tho  topmost  is  a  goddeas  sitting  cross-legged 
■  ffl— fW 
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«  ntr  kiieo,  is  a  lotus  bud  uith  a  stalk        , 

a  lotus  S   n  J.rfc      f  '^"r^^r  P^'^'°' 
t,  >  i.Jc«at«  are  dirttTont  forms  of  Tard  Devi 
The  shrino  door  is  2'  7"  wide  and   V  T-^i 

hi»  left  r^t,  ornrwatt     tI;"  V"  '  ''™', 


(MIc  with  a  fly-wln.sk  })earor  on  either  side.     Next  i.s  a     Chapter  XIV 
Bud* Ilia  3"  long  lying  on  his  ri^ht  .sido  on  a  bed  or  gddi,  f\^f^  oTlntere 
resting  on  a  cushion.     This  is  not  like  the  figure  of  the 
Idha  at  Ajauta  and  clftcwhere,  and  socma  to  be  a  sleeping 


the  left  of  this  large  irregular  hall  was  a  dwelling  cave 

of  a  cell  and  a  verauda.     The  cell   hail  a  l>ench  round 

aides,  which  has  been  cut  away.     The  back  wall  of  the 

"  son  broken,  the  cell   lengthened  within   and  the  whole, 

le  old  veranda,   nia<lc  into  a  shrine.     In    the    uiiddlo  of 

wall    Is   a  large  teaching^  Bu.ldha,  6'  2"  high  by  2'  11", 

a  rich-backed  throne.     On  each  side-  of  hiui,  instead  of 

bearers,  are  two  standing  Bodhisattvas  whoso  lower  partH 

broken.     Each  has  the  hair  coiled  in  matted  circles,  but 

'Ornaments.     In  the  matted  hair  of  the  Bodhisattva  on 

Buddha  is  a  relic-shrine,  and  in  the  hair  of  the  right 

m    a    small   Buddha.     The  left    figui'e  held    something, 

flower,  iji  his  riLjht  hand,  which  is    broken.     Tlic  riirht 

Ids  a  rosary  in  his  right  and  a  lotus  bud  with  stalk  in  his 
Next  to  the  Bodhisattvas  on  each  side  is  a  standing 

slightly  larger  than  the  Bo^lhisattvas.  In  the  right  and 
are  two  Buddha  and  Bodhisattva  groups  similar  to  thoso 

;k  wall,  the  only  diflcrenco  being  that  the  Bwlhisattvas 
-whisk  in  their  right  hands.  Further  in  front,  on 
side,  arc  three  small  sitting  Bnddhas  in  the  teaching 


N.inlK. 
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yond  is  a  ruined  cell-shrine  probably  originally  a  dwelling- 
ne  cell.  In  the  back  wall  is  a  teaching  Buddha  seated 
bal  rich-backed  throne  with  an  aui'eole  round  his  head  and 
isk  bearing  Bodhisattva  on  each  side.  The  lower  parts 
ee  are  broken-  Above  each  Bodhisattva  is  a  small  Buddha 
>  a  lotus.  In  the  right  wall  is  a  Buddha,  the  lower  part 
I  has  been  broken  off.  Alwvo,  on  cither  .side,  is  a  small 
feuddha  sitting  in  a  lotus.  The  left  wall  is  broken.  Near 
f  the  left  wall  of  the  old  cell  is  a  small  group  of  a  seated 
Buddha  in  the  centre,  and  a  fly-whisk  bearing  Bodhisattva 
do.  The  right  wall  of  the  ol<l  cell  is  broken  but  portions 
tires  remain-  In  the  left  wall  of  the  old  verauda  near  the 
imall  group  of  a  teaching  Buddha  sitting  on  a  sofa  with 
iig  on  a  lotus.  On  either  side  a  fly- whisk  bearer  stand.s 
At  the  extreme  outer  end  of  this  group  is  a  small 
probably  of  the  man  who  paid  for  the  carving  of  the 


broken  excavation  which  consisted  of  a  cell  and 

Tot  twonty-eight  yards  further  the  rock  is  not  suited 

ition.  and  seems  to  have  boon  blaste<l.     Next  is  the  begin - 

welling  cave,  which,  as  the  rock  is  ba«.l,  has  come  to  look 

iiral  cavern.      But  in.scription  24  in  its  front  wall  shows 

\B  onco  a  cave. 

cription  is  in  four  or  five  lines,  the  first  three  clear,  U»e 
oud  thu  lif  th  lost : 


Innerlptlmi 


(Bombay  fiazottMr  J 
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DISTRICTS. 


I  of  Interest. 


[\]  (^  K^  ^rRns^cTB  ^rw^ff^^- 


•  •*j 


Cave  XX J  V. 


Saufiirit. 

[\]  Rng^na'r  ^rfngt^^^  nrf^'-fT^f  * 

7*ran«/a/40n. 
On  the  6th  day  of  the  4th  fortnight  of  the  winter  months  Qi 
the  year  2  of  the  illustrious  King  Pulajm^ii  son  of  VAsishthi  ; 
on  the  aforesaid  day  tJiis  was  don^JytneXw/wJH/jiAft  (plough- 
man) Dha7eaiua  witli  his  mother  and  father  and  with 

Clasc  beyond  the  laat  broken  cave  is  somethuig  which  looka 

le  another  excavation. 

Gave  XXIV.,  about  forty  yards  further, to  the  left,  was  an  oH 
dwelling  cave  in  two  parts,  a  veranda  with  two  cells  in  its  back 
wall.  In  the  left  end  of  the  veranda  was  a  Imlf  cell  which  proliably 
had  a  seat.  The  right  cell  was  larger  than  the  left  one.  In  Uic  front 
of  the  veranda  a  band  of  nxik,  dressed  like  a  beam  of  timber,  seems  ta 
havti  rested  on  wooden  pillars.  ~Fr6m  this  beam  the  ends  of  four  crosu 
boaniH  project.  On  the  face  of  the  leftmost  croa.s.beam  is  a  curiously: 
carved  trident,  with  ranipant  tigers  instead  of  prongs.  Tlve  face  o£ 
the  Seconal  is  broken.  On  the  face  of  the  thir<f  are  two  tigers  each 
with  a  rider  sitting  back  to  back  ;  the  foui-th  has  a  trident  like  tho 
first.  The  l»eam  ends  support  a  belt  of  rock  on  the  bottom  of  which 
aV>nut  six  inches  apart  rafters  stand  out  about  two  inches.  Above  this  a 
Erieze  about  two  f  >  "  1  consists  of  a  central  rail  aV>out  a  foot  bi*oa»^ 
and  two  HuTeTxTt-.  i  -  ry.  The  lower  belt  is  a  row  of  much  wo^ 
animals  galloping  towards  the  left^  each  with  a  boy  behind  it.  Anion 
the  animaly  are  tigers,  sheep,  elephants,  bulls,  camels,  pigs,  and  <lwn 
Tlie  rail  which  is  alx>ut  a  foot  broad  ha.s  three  horizontal  bandit,  thi 


1  The  stroke  for  d  in  hemnntd  is  perhaps  an  eugraver'a  mistak.e.    It  amy  ho  luntMiUt 
vakhf,  or  if  Ui  ia  right  and  nnm  omitted  after  it,  the  reading  may  be  h^maiUnuam 
in  other  iuBCriptious. 

'^  Tho  figure  representing  the  nnmber  of  tho  day  after  dtvaif  a  cloeely  like  the  laitnl 
■nfira  which  is  the  oniinnry  mark  for  tho  itttmorid  six.  If  tho  figuro  be  derived 
from  tho  nil)  letter  hrn  it  might  perhaps  be  eight. 

''  Ethjn  ptti'dija  is  probably  the  »anie  oxprearion  u  tMyn  puvAya  in  the  Ma< 
insorlptiuriB  ami  rUi-*ydm  purvdydm  in  Airana'0  Sanskrit  Gupta  inacription. 

*  Tho  it?*  of  kutuvJ'ika  ie  lost. 
"The    two    letters    which     are  missing  betu-  ~  ' 

probably  maJH.     About  four  letters  after  uie  sev 
later  on,  have  disappeanKl.     TIw.t-  ,,,.„)...ki .» 

*  The  original  has  inn  wli 
VI.  18.  The  efttra  is  nnj- 
modcru  liiudi  ina  in  the  forui«  in 
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faces  of  the  uprights  being  carved  Apparently  with  lotus  flowers.      Chapter 

The  upper  bolt  of  tracery  is  a  scroll  of  half  lotuses  al>out  four  inches  pja^gg  ^f^i 

bivjad  divided  by  lily  heads  or  lotus  seed  vessels.     On  the  side  wall 

in  the  left  or  cast  comer  is  a  horse  with  the  face  of  a  woman,  who  is 

embraced  by  a  man  who  rides  the  hoi"sc.  Corresponding  to  this  figure 

on  the  right  end  is  a  tiger,  and  a  little  to  the  rignt  is  a  orokeu  animal. 

At  the  right  end  of  the  beam  is  an  owl,  and  in  frout  of  it  a  small 

mouse.     In  what  remains  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  in  the 

space  between  tlio  doors  of  the  two  cells,  Is  inscription  2(}.     It  is 

well  preserved  aud  the  letters  are  large,  jlistiuct,  and  well  cut : 

Tranjirript. 

[l]  (^^  5rwr^  5-flf^^i^  ^^^^  %T^^E 

SaiukrU. 

U]  ft  ^  f I  ^  ^^  ^m^  ^\l^  q^  ^  mcTT 

Traiulation. 
To  the  Perfect  one.     The  [gift  of  a]  dwelling-cave  and  two 
ciaternsof  Vudhika  (^Vriddhika)  the  Damachika^  5aka.  a,  writer, 
inhabitant  of  Dasapura.     01  thcse-^  [two]  the  next  after  the 
first  is  for  [the  )«encfit  of]  my  mother  and  father. 

The  two  cisterns  mentioned  in  In.scription  26  must  I)e  to  the 
right  of  the  cave.  One  of  the  cisterns  has  still  an  in.scription 
on  the  back  of  a  recess.  The  letters  ai'o  large,  clearly  cut  and 
distinct,  and  resemble  the  letters  of  inscription  26 : 


•^* 


The  first  two  letters  are  loet.  As  tlio  third  lin«  ends  with  mdid  and  as  part  of 
what  remauis  of  tlie  second  missing  luttcr  looks  like  the  curved  jatting  part  of  la, 
pita  is  snggested. 

'  Id  this  ingcription  there  is  a.  little  oonfaaion  regarding  Vudhita  and 
Dantachika.  Uamnchika  has  been  taken  (TranB.  Sec.  Orient.  Cong.  342.  S43)  to  be  the 
rlontir'a  ruunti  oiid  Vudiiika  on  attnlmto  of  it.  The  latter  form  ia  said  to  bo 
derived  from  irriihlhUrn  or  tartlhatn  m  the  Bcnae  of  '  usurer  or  '  carpenter ',  reapec- 
tivcly.  But  vriddhika  is  iint  used  in  thu  aenso  nf  an  uxurer,  nor  in  Indiu  is  nsury 
re^.-irded  as  a  professiun  which  might  be  prefixed  to  a  namo.  As  to  vanlhaka  or 
c-trpcater,  it  does  not  appear  that  nuJJub^  can  come  from  it ;  the  proper  cormptionfrom 
vnr'Uutkn  would  l>e  radlMka  or  vdtUink-a  ('\<t>'^).  Hut  the  woni  urod  for  cajrp«nter  in 
contcmiwrary  cavo  instriptions  is  vmthaki  (see  Karlo  iuscripiinn  6,  Beparate  Pamijh- 
lot  X.  of  Areiiieological  .Sur^'ey  of  Western  India).  Viidh'thi  has  therefore  been  taken 
AS  a  proper  n.tine,  and  dam<uhika  tui  an  attribuie,  the  latter  iMiing  probably  the 
name  of  a  clan  of  iS'akfts,  or  it  iHjrhaps  refers  to  the  original  residence  of  the  giver'a 
aiu  e?tor(i.  May  not  Damtuhiko  bo  a  Sauskritiaed  iMrrupt  form  of  D4in^wikiua 
*  inli.»bit*nt*  of  IJamaaik  or  Damascus  ?  Syrians  and  Syrian  PsHhians  were  called  jiakaa 
and  an  aucc«tur  of  this  Vudhikn  niay  have  come  from  Damascus  by  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  13roach  and  thence  settle<l  in  Dajtapura. 

'  The  wonls  in  the  text  are  ri<c  ^-ka  pndft!;/d  apara,  Ato  refers  to  the  two  cisterns 
in  thu  sense  'of  these'  (two).  This  part  of  the  inscription  seems  to  moan  that  the 
dwclbiig  cave  and  the  cistern  nearest  to  it  are  for  the  donor's  own  merit ;  while 
the  other  cistern,  next  to  the  first,  is  for  the  merit  of  his  mother  and  father. 


To  tho  Pmeot  one.     The  [^ft  of  a]  ciuter 
(VriddJiLka)  the  Douiachika  *S'ttka,  a  writer. 

The  floor  of  the  cave  has  been  hewn  onfc, 
cisterns,  made  into  a  large  and  Jeep  re.servoir. 
can  still  l>e  traced ^roui  the  upper  part. 

Rtmarkt.         "^Theso  detalts  BtioW~11iftt~11iero~Sre' tW6nty-1 
all  of  wliichj  except  Niimbor  XVIII.  the  chai 
or  dwellings.       iOt   the    wliok'    nuinb<?r,    111, 
Xn.  XIIL  XIV.   XVII.  XVIIL  XIX.  und 
original  forin,  unchanged   except  by  weather 
extent  by  later  workmen.      Caves   VIIL   XI 
have  suffered  frqrn  weather;  X  and  XI.  have  1 
their  general  plan,  but  by   additions  made  jr 
eleventh  century ;  1.,  though  left  uufinishod,  she 
on  the  same  plan  a.s  caves  III.  and  X.,  as  a  large  di 
Numbers   II.  XX.  XIIL  are  old_j;,i.vesJ 

altered  ajiJdeem  i  ■  1  furnished  with  imag 

form,  w&ioR~oeSi  Btill  be^SSceS^SowaTEaTtfl 
dwelling  cares.  Numbers  V.  VI.  VII.  and  X3 
dwelling  caves  which  in  recent  times  have  beel 
cisterna.  Numbers  IV.  and  XXI.  are  neither  chl 
but  either  dining-halla  or  kitchens.  There  are  < 
same  plan,  some  witl^^JencTround  the  hall  A 
and  of  these  cave  48  at  Junnar  is  shown  by  an 
a  dining-hall  or  sattm.  Numbers  XV.  and  4 
Thus,  except  those  last  two  which  are  later,  the  orij 
three  kinds,  a  chaitya  or  chapel-cave,  luya7ias  or 
6attru$  or  dining-caves.  Almost  every  cave  had  a 
Bupplj  it  with  water.  These  old  cisterns  had  sum 
bo  covered,  and  spread  inside  into  a  M 


low.  Tho  chief  of  the  old  ciatoms  arc  near  caves  II.' 
dr.  Vm.  IX,  XrV.  and  XXI.  the  broken  cistern  of  cave  XVII. 
lind  several  broken  cisterns  in  front  of  XXIII.  The  cistern  to  the 
weat  of  X.,  though  now  broken,  was  probably  originally  in  the  old 
style.  These  throe  classes  of  caves  and  those  cisterns  appear  to  be 
bhe  only  original  excavations  on  tho  hill. 

The  caves  when  Grst  finished  do  not  seem  to  hayo  contained  images. 
The  later  image-worshippers,  perhaps  because  other  suitable  sites 
were  not  available,  instead  of  cutting  fresh  caves,  chang^  the  old 
leaves  to  suit  the  new  worship.  The  images  are  chiefly  of  GantAma 
Buddha,  tho  Bodhisattvas  Vajrap&ni  and  Fadmapilni,  and  tho 
^■ddhist  goddess  T^ra;  all  are  in  the  Btjle_  of  __the  northern 
WBdhists.  Similar  images  are  found  in  some  of  the  Kanheri^ 
^janta^  KArlcjt  and  Elura  caves.  In  several  of  the  Kanheri  and 
Slnra  caves,  with  images  of  this  class  tho  Buddhist  formula  Ye  dkarma 
letn  &'C.  has  been  engraved.  Though  this  formula  nowhere  occurs 
n  the  Niisik  inscriptions,  the  similarity  of  the  images  shows  that  the 
ater  Buddhists  of  Nasik  belonged  to  the  same  sect  as  the  later 
Buddhists  of  Ajanta,  Elura,  and  Kanheri  Ajid  as  the  formula  liko 
he  images  does  not  belong  to  aoathern  Buddhists  and  is  common 
.tDong  northern  Buddhists,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  those 
ihangos  mark  the  introduction  of  tho  form  of  northern  Buddhism 
rhich  is  generally  known  as  tho  MahAyaua  or  Great  Vehicle, 
.uscription  23  shows  that  this  change  waa  introduced  about  the  close 
>f  the  fifth  or  during  the  sixth  century  after  Christ. 

The  Nasik  inscriptions  hold  the  first  place  among  Western  India 
nscriptions  on  account  of  their  length  and  fulness,  the  value  of 
.he  inJformation  they  supply,  and  their  excellent  preservation.  The 
uformation  they  give  is  important  not  only  for  tho  history  of  tho 
S&ik  caves  but  for  tho  light  which  it  throws  on  tho  paleography, 
philology,  history,  geography,  chronology,  numismntics,  religion, 
knd  customs  of  Western  India  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
A.a  Anoka's  inscriptions  of  about  B.C.  240  ai-o  tho  oldest  extant 
pyrittorrrccorda  in  India,  thoy  should  form  the  basis  of  all  Indian 
^'^loography.  The  characters  in  which  the  A«oka  inscriptions  are 
^tten  are  eminently  simple.  After  A*oka  the  characters  changed 
ander  the  two  influences  of  time  and  of  place,  and  in  some 
Sdscs  because  of  tho  introduction  of  a  foreign  or  non-local  element.^ 
f  these  considerations  are  kept  in  view  for  the  whole  of  India, 
the  forms  of  the  letters  the  dates  of  inscriptions  can  bo 
nuincd  within  a  margin  of  not  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
paleographic  grounds  the  twenty-seven  Nasik  inscriptions  may 
0  grouped  into  five  classes,*  two  (20  and  22)  in  tho  first;  ten 
t<l^<,    10,   11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  26,  27,  6)  in   the  second;   thirteen 


rom 


'  This  ciateni  1im  in  later  Umos  been  tumeii  iato  a  large  reservoir.  Seo  above  p.  544. 
'  Ii  \»  to  bo  aolcii  that  while  an  old  ntyle  of  letters  may  couliuue  iu  a  new  style,  a 
hpw  stvlf  cnn  npver  appear  in  an  old  utylt). 

1  arranged  ftocortling  bf^tli  to  the  rtylo  and  tke  appro ximato 
!iu  ordtT  of  tha  iiuuti^jtiatu)  ia  each  class  haa  bucn  given 
:iini'^  v.'  vij--  ouii^vovil  date  of  each. 


Chapter  XIV 
Flaces  of  Inters 
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Paleography. 


of  ta  an  J  7ia,  wliich  used  to  be  at  right  a^ 
are  slightly   curved.     In   inscription   20  M 
rouoded  at  the  head;  and  in  hhi,  insteno 
upwards  from  the  end  of  the  lengthened 
lengthened  and  the  upward  stroke  forms 
Neither  the  influence  of  place  nor  of  time 
A^oka'a  lettera  within  a  period  of  at  least  '. 
coins  of  the  Baktrian  kings  Agathoclea  (l 
(B.C.  120)  show  a  greater  resemblance  to  A^ 
earliest  inscriptions  at  Nasik.    In  these  coi 
not  grown  upright;  ra  is  still  winding ;  at 
are  still  at  right  angles.  Ndsik  inscriptions  25 
be  t^ken  as   later   than   either  Agathocles 
(B.C.  120).     It  probably  would  not  be  wide  i 
these  two  inscriptions  to  about  B.C.  100.     | 
forms  of  the  letters  are  too  slight  to  justifj 
of  the  two  inscriptions  is  the  earlier.     They 
same  time. 

Aiter  inscriptions  20  and  22  were  engrave 
the  characters  in  which  the  Ntisik  inscriptioi 
change  was  due  not  only  to  time,  but  uli 
Malwa  nnd  Upper  Indi:^  stvle.  which  seen 
peculiar  thinning  and  thickening  or  maroda 
style  the  tops  of  all  letters  are  well  devoloj 
^ha,  ja,  fha,  ma,  la,  and  va  have  flat  bases  ;  t\ 
IS  sometimes  cornered  instead  of  curved^  its 
and  its  top  is  developed;  ra,  lea,  and  nU 
straight  and  are  sometimes  curved;  the  IkiU 
as  they  wind  more  back ;  the  first  part  of  pa 
the  bases  of  m  (^)  and  ga  are  flat  and  coruere 
mark  the  letters  of  Malwa  and  UDD^^dn^ 

abatrapaa  of  Mdlwa  and  SurajihHHHHHi 


nAsik. 


ription  18  is  carved,  show  that  it  is  not  maeh  lator  than  tho 
ija  or  chapel-cave  to  the  east  of  it,'  it  ia  probably  not  incorrect 
to  Bay  that  inscription  18  is  earlier  than  the  five  Uahavndata 
inscriptions  and  belongs  to  about  u.c.  50,  After  18  corao  Ushava- 
cUta's  five  inscriptions  10,  11,  12,  1-3,  14.  All  belong  to  the  same 
titne  and  may  bo  taken  to  be  about  fifty  years  later  than  inscription  1 S, 
that  is,  nbont  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  After  Ushavadata'a 
five  corao  inscriptions  2(»  and  27.  The  ikiiraa  in  these  two  inscrip- 
tions are  like  tho  ihims  of  Uahavaditta'a  five,  and  the  stylo  of 
many  of  the  letters  ia  similar,  but  the  thickening  of  tho  heads  and 
tho  peculiar  thinning  and  thickening  of  the  bodies  of  the  letters  is 
toot  so  noticeable  as  in  Ushavadilta'a  five.  In  fact  tho  stylo  of 
inscriptions  26  and  2 7  is  a  mixture  of  Ushavadata'a  five  northern 
und  the  five  southern  inscriptions  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  fStill  inacriptiona 
id  and  27  resemble  the  five  northern  inscriptions  in  so  many  points 
^bat  they  must  bo  taken  to  belong  to  tho  same  class  and  the  same 
nme.  Next  comes  inscription  16.  It  resembles  the  five  northern 
[Tiscriptions  in  style,  but  there  is  a  prime  point  of  difference,  namely, 
rliat  all  its  ikdras  after  going  upturn  off  in  front.  It  may  be  of  tho 
lame  time  as  Ushavndata  or  a  little  later;  it  cannot  be  much  later, 
^ikc  2t)  and  27  inscription  6  is  a  mixture  of  the  northern  and  southern 
tyles.  Many  of  tho  letters  are  in  tho  southern  stylo  and  as  in  the 
onthem  stylo  the  tops  ai-e  not  triangularly  developed,  but  its  ka  and 
r«x  are  like  those  in  the  other  inscriptions  of  thu  second  class.  Tha 
i«n  inscriptions  of  class  TI.  therefore  vary  from  B.C.  50  to  about  the 
Doginning  of  tho  Christian  era. 

The  letters  of  the  thirteen  inscriptions  of  class  III.  (19,  25,  1,  2, 

5,  4,  5,  21,  24,  17,  8,  9,  and  7)  differ  from  those  of  the  inscriptiona 

t>f   the  second    class,  in  being  simpler  and    without  the  peculiar 

thinning   and  thickening  of  the  second  class.     This  may  bo  called 

the  southern   st^ylu.   as  it  is  fi*om   tho   south  that  tho   letters   of 

thes^tTiirceen  mseriptions  aro  derived.     Inscription    19,  tho    first 

of  this  third  class,  is  no  doubt  a  little  lateFlhan  the  inscriptions  of 

'  fl  first  class.     The  lower  parts"  of  7na  and  va  aro  flat  instead  of 

^i-  S^>  ^^^  both  the  upper  jmrts  of  pa,  la,  sa,  and  ^a  go  up  to  tho 

«d!lie  level,  while  before  one  was  lower  than  the  other.     This  is  not  n 

t  change  and  may  be  simply  duo  to  a  difference  in  the  country 

_     o  writer.     Tho  first  and  last  iascriptiona  over  the  statues  in  the 

ack  wall  of  tho  Nauaghut  rest-chamber  are  much  like  the  Ndsik 

inscriptions  of  tho  first  claas,  while  tho  inscription  over  tho  second 

nud  third  statues,  though  certainly  contemporary  with  the  other 

two,    is  much  like  this    inscription.     The  uifforenco   may   simply 

be  in  the  way  of  writing.     Inscription  19  may,  therefore,  be  only  a 

little  later  than  the   iuscri])tion8  of  the  first  class,  or  about  B.C.  50. 

nscriptions  25, 1 , 2, 3, 4,  and  5  are  all  of  Pu^uimlvi's  time  (A.D.5-27) 

they  are  no  doubt  later  than  19.     Their  ga  is  more  rounded ;  gha 

tecome  flat  at  the  base  insteatl  of  round,  and  all  ita  strokes  go  up 

qually  high ;  the  lower  parts  of  cha,  which  originally  were  irregularly 

onnd,  are  now   pointed  ;  tla  which  in  inscriptions  of  the  first  class 
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form  of  tlie  letters  is  southom,  differing  from  Na! 
threo  strokes  instead  of  the  usual  three  dots, 
sliow  that  it  belongs  to  about  the  eame  time  as  F 
(25)  in  wliich  also*  is  shown  as  three  strokes.  I 
the  same  date  (b.c.  5-a.d.  17)  as  Pu/umslvi's  ini 
25)  bat  the  bottom  of  its  ya  is  not  flat  but  rounde« 
it  may  be  a  little  earlier.     After  21  comes  inscri 

{mtra  Yajna-sri  ii'atakana  (a.d.  35-50).    Itsletb 
ater  than  FuZumavi's.     The  lower  horizjontal  b 
bends  slightly  lower  down  on  either  side ;  ta  i 
and  the  lower  part  of  da  goes  a  little  more 
peculiarities  show  that  inscription  24  is  uodoub 
iiiAvi's,  though  after  no  great  interval.     The  la 
are  similar,  but  its  da  and  sa  appear  to  bo  a  litt 
inscription  24.    It  may  be  of  the  same  time  or 
ia  not  much  room  for  differouoe.     Inscriptions 
aamo  stylo  of  letters  as  24,  and  all  ai-e  prob 
The  dates  of  the  thirteen  inscriptions  of  class 
5, 21, 24, 17, 8, 9,  and  7)  therefore  vary  from  b 
Class  IV.  has  only  one  inscription  No.  ^5. 
in   tho  southern  style    but  belong  to   tliO  d 
inscri])tions,  and  are  lat^r  than  them.  In  form 
tlio  letters  of  Rudradaman's  Girnar  inscription 
about  A,D.  IG)  or  are  perhaps  a  Iiftio' later.     ' 
between  inscription  15  and  Ushavtwliita's  insci 
about  100  years.     Inacription  15  may  therefo 
beginning  of  the  seoond  century  after  Christ. 

Class  V.  has  only  one  inscription  No.  23. 
when  change's  were  made  in  cave  XX.     In  tl 
it  is  the  latest  of  all  Niisik  inscriptions  and 
letters  o!    the   oRes^^^^nkya  copperplnti 
inscriptions  of  t&c'^^^^^P)?giLM>i 


nAsik. 


611 


Nasix. 
PAnda-Lens  C»j 


Cl^ 


on  account  of  the  importanco  and  the  amount  of      Chapter  XIV? 
"filformation  which  they  supply.     Though  they  do  not  pij^es  oflntei 
connocted  historical   record,  they  give  detached  items  of 
jion,  which,  with  the  help  of  probable  conjecturea,    throw 
the  history  of  Western  India  between  B.C.  100  and  a.d.  100. 

ling  to  the  paleographic  evidence  the  kings  mentioDod  in 
criptione  come  in  the  following  order  : 

(1)  KaJVHA  OR  KaiSHJkTA.  ^b^V* 

(2)  HAKUSIRt  OB  Uasl'^sI. 

(3)  Nauapaka. 

(4)  Gautamjputra  SXtakab;vi, 

(5)  VasisuthIputra  PuiiJiiXvi. 

(6)  OAOTAMjprrTRA  Yajxa^sri  (SAtakaeah. 

(7)  MIdharjpotra  Sivadatta- 

(8)  I^varabena. 

st  of  these  is  ^jjjdjA,^     The  chief  ground  for  placing 
It  first  is  that  the  form  of  the  letters  in  inscription  22,  in  which 
e  occurs,  is  older  than  the  form  of  the  letters  in  any  other 
liecriptiou  in  which  the  names  of  kings  occur.     Inscription  22 
Krish?ta  as  belonging  to  the  iSatavdhana   race.      Of  the 
na  dynasty  the  only  historical  written  record  is  in  one  of  the 
it  inscriptions  in  West  Poona.'  The  inscription  over  the  first 
"ne  statues  on  the  back  wall  r'^  t"^     Vandghdt  rest-chamber 
_  the  words  Rdyd  Sivm-kaSi'  o  Siriindto,  that  is  The 

(osking  SimulTa  *S?atavahana.   'i'ho  lUscription  over  the  second 
B  statues  gives  two  names, king  SAtakani  and  c^ueen  Nayanika. 

ription  over  the  fourth  statue  is  prince  Bhifya.  Then  ToTlow 
two  statues  the  inscriptions  over  which  aire  entirely  lost, 
bription  over  the  seventh  statoe  is  Maharathdjrianka  Yiro. 
kth  and  ninth  statues  are  lost  but  the  inscriptions  over  them 
kce  Hakusiri  and  prince  S^tayahana.  Statues  such  as  those 
faudgiiat  rest-chamber*  generally  represent  the  person  by 
'  0  work  is  done,  and  his  parents,  brothers,  and  sons.  When, 
NinigbAt  cliamber,  there  aro  sevenil  statues,  they  must  be 
in  accordance  with  age,the  eldest  holding  the  place  of  honour, 
g  this  rule  the  parents  of  the  donor  would  come  first, 
donor,  then  his  brothers,  and  then  his  sons.  Applying  this 
Ihe  N.lnaghat  statues,  the  first  or  Simuka  S&tavdhana  would 
under  of  the  family  ;  the  next,  king  ?  ^  '\  would  be  his 
^l^iiyauikd.  the  first  to  his  right,  would  1  m  mi's  wife.     As 

d  king,  Sutakani  must  have  succeeded  Simuka  Satavaluina. 
is  Kumara  Bhaya,  who  cannot  have  been  king  as  ho  is 
mdra  or  prince ;  but  the  fact  that  ho  is  mentioned  shows 
as  a  person  of  importance.  As  the  two  next  statues  (5  and  6) 
inscriptions  have  disappeared  a  conjecture  mosti  bo  made. 

Bw  iiftiw  roll  til.- NAnrtgh.-ltsttttues  (.Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.Soc.  XHL  311)  was  pub- 
Ti  iioa  again  (1S8I)  ^naitctl  the  NfmigliAt  and  minutely  cscftimned 

.  Jer  of  thu  statue*.     L'omparo  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  287- 

the  st»tiie8  of  VimAlsh^h  (a.i*.  1^9)  auti  liia  family  in  the  Jain  temple 
ideva  built  by  him  on  Mount  Abu.     TuiPa  Western  India,  107-1013; 
iGoEettccr,  HI.  150, 155. 


SiitaTabana. 

I 
SAtakoni  (married  Ndyonlki). 

Vcdialri  S&takani. 


Princo  HakuBirt. 


Prince  Sdia\ 


This  Ndn%h4t  inscription  ^vea  the  only 
reconl  of  tbo  iS'dtaviSlmna  family.  The  BbAga 
and  Vishnu  PuriinB  Jill  mention  jSatakar/ti  aiU 
Professor  Wilson  bas  identified  with  names 
dynasty,  and  tbia  identiBcation  bas  Ijeen  act 
call  tbc  fifdtavdbanas  Andhras  and  Andbrabl 
nowhere  occui-  in  any  known  inscription  uf  tbo 
Tbo  grc4it  Ntlndghfit  inscription  calls  the  fatbe 
htlavunJhana,  that  is  propagator  of  the  Aufjiyi 
bo  an  older  name  of  tbo  dynasty,  and  be  derivt 
tboy  came  from  Anga'  or  north  Beb/vr.  Tbey 
been  called  jVdtavilbanaii  from  gome  famous  kin 
Pui-anic  Andhra  or  Andbrabbritya  may  either 
tbey  were  locally  known  or  a  name  which  was 
times. 

Though   by  themselves  Purdnic  lists  are 
probably  contain  a  certain  amount  of  bistorii 
used  as  evidence  when  tbey  fit  with   fnots  o 
sources.     Dr.  Bilbler  bas  suggested^  t^ 
the  Niimigbat  chamber,  IS  Sijiuka,  tbo  t  i 

Matsya  Purdn  list.     This  soggostiou  seems  pro^ 
by  the  consideration  that  the  /Sipi-aka  of  tbo 
01  the  Vay\i,  and  the  Si^nka  of  the  Matsya  I 
Corruptions  of  the  NanAghfit   name  ^' 


only  one  that  agi'oea  with  tho  NanaghAt  names  is  S^takani  (Sk. 
.S^jltakanni),  tho  third  king  according  to  tho  Piirdns. 

From  the  form  of  tho  letters  the  Ki'ishwA  of  Ndeik  inscription  22 
oan  have  lived  at  no  great  interval  of  timo  fi-ora  tho  data  at 
'r  tho  Ndlndgh.4t  inscription  was  carved.  The  Purans  place  a 
iMja  secxjnd  in  tho  list  and  call  liim  the  brother  of  the  first 
Hitnuka  iStitavahana.  This  seems  not  impossible.  Tho  omission  of 
his  etatno  in  the  Ndn&ghat  chamber  may  bo  due  to  his  having  been 
tho  brother  of  Simuka,  as  copper-plate  and  other  inscriptions  not 
unaanally  omit  to  mention  brothers.  If  this  supposition  is  correct 
8r\  »SAtakarni  cannot  bo  tho  son  of  Krishno,  as  it  is  nnlikely  that  he 
should  make  a  statue  of  his  grandfather  and  leave  hi.s  father  aurcpre- 
sentod.  At  tho  same  time  if  iSimuka  jSatavfihana  was  tho  founder  of 
the  6'jitavdhaua  dynasty  Krishiia  cannot  bo  hia  brother  as  in  tho 
inscription  he  is  called  of  the  iS'atavahana  family,  a  phrase  which 
could  not  bo  used  of  tho  brother  of  tho  founder  of  a  dynasty.  But 
the  fact  tluit  the  Purana  mention  that  Krishna  succooded  his  brother, 
while  tho  other  puccossiona  are  all  from  father  to  son,  makes  it 
probable  that  Krish>ta  was  actually  the  brother  of  Simuka.  If  this 
Ls  so  the  original  founder  of  the  family  may  have  been  not  Simuka 
but  an  older  king  of  the  name  of  5dtaT^hana,  though  it  is  also 

{)ossib]e  that  Satavdhaua  may  bo  the  name  of  the  family  which 
iko  Sdtakarnij  afterwards  came  to  bo  used  as  a  personal  name. 

Of  the  kings  racutionod  in  the  Ndsik  caves,   on  the   evidence 

furnished    by   tho   stylo    of    inscription   19    in  which    hia    name 

occurs,  ^HjjJyW^  comes  next  in  order  of  timo  to  Krishna.     King 

Ilakusri  may  bo  the  prince  Hakusiri  of  tho  Ndndghfit  inscription 

'.fter  his  accession  to  the  throne.     Except  from  tho  form  of  tlieir 

inscriptions  there  are  no  materials  from  which  the  age  of  these  eaj-ly 

Andhra  kings  can  be   determined.     Tho  only  historic  record  that 

throws  light  on  the  subject  is  tho  great  Uathignmpha  in-gcription 

of  king  Khdravola  at  Udayagiri  near  Cuttack.    This    inscription 

gives  a  history  of  king  Khdravela's  reign  year  by  year.     Lino  4 

contains  the  following  record  :  Ditiyc  cha  vane  ahhitayiiii  SdtaJcani 

packhimadisavi    haiia-gnja-nara-raflhabahidmn  dadam pathdpayati, 

is  '  In  tho  second  year  (after  Khdravnla's  installation  as  king) 

i; mi   protecting  tho  west  sends  wealth  consisting  chiefly  of 

burses,  elephants,  liien,  and  chariots.*     In  the  thirteenth  year  of 

his  reign  king  Khdravela  records  the  making  of  pillars  and  other 

works  at  Udayagiri,  and  gives  aa  the  date  of  the  making  of  tho 

work,  and  also  it  may  be  a.ssnmed  of  tho  writing  of  the  inscription, 

Piinantariya    sathivitea.sate   rdjamuHijdkdlo  vochhin<i  cha    clioyatha 

that  ia  *  In  tho  one  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  year  of 

.  t  tor  one  hundrod  and  .sixty-four  years  had   passed 

'ITiis,  df.'ducting  the  eleven  years  between  the  two  events, 

-  Siitakani's  date  at  lijlof  tho  Maurj-a  era  of  Kalinga.     The 

iiiu  arises  whether  this  era  should  bo  taken  to  begin  with 

'iipta  the   founder  of  tho   Mauryas   or  with  Araka  his 

Aa  no  inscription    has  yet  been  found  dated   in  tho 

I'a  ura  no  help  cfiu  Vk?  recoivotl  from  that  quarter.   Khdravela'a 

is  from  KaUuga,     lu  his  thirtoeuth  edict  A«oka  says 
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that  ho  took  Kcolinga  in  hia  eighih  year  after  the  massacre  anc 
bloodahod  of  milliona  of  men  for  which  A«oka  expressoa  sorrow 
consoling  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  bloodshed  was  foUowec 
by  the  spread  of  religion.  So  great  a  victory  forms  a  suitable  epocl 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Mamyan  era  in  Kalinga,  and  it  seem 
probable  that  Kharavola's  inscriptions  is  dated  in  this  era.  The  dat^ 
of  A»<->ka'3  installation  has  not  been  definitely  settled,  but  Genera 
Cunningham'sj  which  is  the  most  probable  calculation,  gives  about 
B.C.  260.  Adopting  b.c.  260,  the  eighth  year  after  Asoka'a  iustab 
lation,  in  which  Kalinga  was  conquered  and  the  local  Manryan  ora 
perhaps  established,  would  be  b.c.  262.  Deducting  from  this  tha 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  mentioned  in  Khitravela's  inscriptioa 
B.C.  87  would  be  the  date  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  Kharavela's  reign 
As  his  connection  with  Satakani  is  eleven  years  earlier  Sitakani'a 
date  will  bo  b.c.  98. 

As  the  Parens  have  more  than  one  SStakami,  it  is  hard  to  say  td 
which  Satakani  Kharavola's  inscription  refers.  Judging  from  th< 
sameness  in  tho  forms  of  the  letters  in  thoNdndghrtt  and  Hathigumphi 
inscriptions,  ho  appears  to  be  the  Siri  Satakani  of  the  NindghA 
inscriptions  and  Sri  Satakami  the  third  in  the  Purdnic  lists.  Thii 
would  place  Simuka  ^S'lttavdhana,  taking  liim  about  twenty-five  oi 
thirty  years  earlier,  about  b.c.  130.  Taking  Krishna  to  be  Simuka' 
brother,  he  would  come  about  B.C.  115  ;  Vedisri,  Sri  *Sfatakar«i' 
sou,  would  fall  about  H.c90 ;  and  prince  Hakusri  about  B.C.  70.  Thd 
following  would  be  the  genealogical  table  : 


Simnka 
B.c 


L 


'^tavahana, 
130. 

;Srl  S^tak&rni, 
B.C.  98- 

VediM  Sdtakarni, 

B.C.  yo. 


Hia  brother  Krisfa»a, 
B.c.110. 


r 


Prince  SdtavAhana. 


Princo  Hakiifrl, 
B^.  70. 

Jndging  by  the  style  of  the  inscrintionB  the  king  who  comes  naz 
in  order  of  time  to  Hakasrl  (d.c.  70j  is  N|y||Q^  who  is  called 
X&hatrapa  or  Satrap  of  the  Kshahardta  oynast^  There  are  threi 
reasons  for  placing  Nahap&na  before  Gantamtputra  and  after  HaknsH 
The  letters  in  his  inscription  are  of  a  fonn  which  falls  between  tho»( 
of  tho  Gautamiputra  (2-5)  and  the  Hakn«rJ  (19)  inscriptions  ;  th 
inscriptions  in  which  NahapAna's  name  occurs  are  in  a  cavo  whic 
both  from  the  style  of  its  architecture  and  its  position  seems  to  h 
older  than  Gantamiputra's  cave ;  Gautamtputra  calls  himself  tib 
esterminutor  of  the  Kshahardta  dynasty. 

There  are  four  sources  of  information  regnrdinpf  Naliapfina  :  thro 


inscriptions  of  his  son-in-law 
13)  of  his  daughter  Dakshaniiti. 


U)  and  two(U 


NASIK 


(13)  of  Usliavaddfca  in  the  great  K&v\e  cave;  nn  inscription  (25) 
of  Nahapilua'a  mipister  Ayama  a 
h  have  been  ^oand  in  KAthiai 


at  Junnar  ;  an  J  Nahapjlna's  corns 

naw^r  and  in  Nasik.     In  his   Ndaik 

r  mtiuns  (Insc.  14,  1.  3)   Ushavadata  describes  himself  as  a  Saka 

id  the  Bon-in-law  of  Kshaharata  Kshatrapa  Nahapana(InHc.lO,  1.1). 

FshavadAta's  father's  name  was  Dinika  (Insc.  10,  1.  I),  and  bis  wife, 

?ho  (Insc.  11, 1. 1 ;  Insc.  13,  1.2)  calls  herself  the   daaghtor  of  the 

lahalmrata  Kshatrapa  Nahapana,  was  Dakshamitra.     Ushavadiita 

ido  many  gifts  both  to  Brdhmans  and  to  Buddhists.     He  made 

aps  to  the  river  Bdrnasa,  probably  the  Bands  in  Palanpnr;  fed 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  Brahmans  every  year;  gave  in   marriage 

'eight  wives  to  Brihmansat  Prabhaaor  SomnAth-Patan  in  KatbiAwjlr; 

)tiilt  rest-houses  and  alms-houses  at  Broach,  Da^sor  in  Mdlwa,  SopAra 

^ear  Bassoin,  and  Govardhaua  near  Nasik,  and  also  provided  gardens 

iknd  wells  ;  made  charity  ferries  over  the  Tapti,  Ambika,   Kaveri, 

?ar,  Damanganga,  and  Dahanu  rivers  between  Surat  and  Ddhdnu, 

id  rest-houses  and  bathing-places  on  the  river-banks;  gave  32,000 

jcoanut  trees  in  Ndi-gol  village  near  Umbargaon  in  Thdna  to  an 

rder    of  mendicants    living  at    Pinditakdvada    (?),    Govardhana, 

juvarnaraukha  (?),  and  RAmkund  in  SopAra.     He  also,  after  bathing 

ftt  Pnshkara  lake  in  Rajputana,  gave  300,000  cows  and  a  villago 

(Insc,  10.  ].  2-5).   He  made  the  gift  of  a  village  to  the  Kdrle  raonks 

id  built  cave  X.  at   Nasik  and  gave  a  field  and  money  for  the 

untenauce  of  the  monks  who  lived  in  the  cave. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  places  at  which  Ushavaddta 
made  gifts  of  a  kind  which  implies  political  control  are  nearly  all 
on  the  coast  of  Western  India  between  Broach  and  Sopara.  Except 
the  grant  of  a  village  near  Kdrle,  the  gifts  made  above  the 
Sahyadris  do  not  imply  territorial  possession  or  control ;  and  the 
gifts  made  at  Prabhdaa  or  Somnath  in  South  Kathidwar  and  at 
Ptishkara  lake  in  Rajputdna  are  snch  as  might  have  been  given  had 
Ushavadata  visited  those  places  as  a  pilgrim.  Ushavadata  seems  to 
have  been  Nahapdna'a  governor  of  South  Gujarat  and  tho  North 
Koukau  coast  from  Broach  to  Sopara,  That  he  was  not  independent 
appears  from  the  fact  that  ho  does  not  call  himself  king,  and  from 
bis  own  statement  (Insc.  10, 1. 5)  that  ho  went  to  Mjtlwa  at  tho 
order  of  some  one,  probably  Nahapdua,  whom  ho  calls  the  lord, 
hhaitdnika, 

Tho  date  at  which  Ushavadata  made  Ndsib  cave  X.  ia  not  given 
in  the  great  inscription  10,  but  in  a  grant  made  to  tho  cave  (Insc.  32) 
three  dates  are  given :  41  when  he  promised  a  gift  of  70,000 
kdr»kiipdna9 ;  45  when  he  fulfilled  the  promise  made  in  41  j  and  42 
when  he  made  other  money  grants  to  the  cave.  As  this  inscription 
is  in  the  cave  and  records  grants  made  in  connection  with  tho 
cave,  cave  X.  must  bo  older  than  tho  year  42.  Ushavaddta  mnst 
therefore  have  been  alive  and  old  enough  to  govern  a  province 
between  41  and  45,  and  as  during  those  years  his  father-in-law 
was  apparently  living,  there  can  have  been  no  groat  difference  in  ago 
between  them. 

The  Junnar  inscription  shows  that  in  the  year  46,  or  nearly  tho 
same  time  as  Ushavadata,  Ayama  who  calls   himself  Nahapdna'a 
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tte  chaii\jaA\\iii  threo Half-circle  symbols  of  ti 
Nahap^na's  coins  havo  an  arrow  and  a  Greol 
the  two  svmbols  are  leErends  in  Indian  and  I 
K^l  '       ^  '     the     Indo-Pali 

yr.v  (wa,  and  the   Baktrc 

corrupted,  Ranu  ChhahanUasa  N^afiapdnaaa. 

Naliapdna's  coin  is  much  like  that  of  ChasI] 
Katkiiiwdr  Ksliatraps.  Tho  only  differeq 
wearing  the  hair  and  in  tho  hoaddresa  The 
coin  appears  short,  whilo  in  Chaahtana's  coij 
Parthian  coins,  is»  arranged  in  parallel  hor 
Nahapdna's  headdress  is  like  a  cap,  a  sllgl 
the  I'arthian  headdress,  with  toothJifcu  bn 
Chaahtana's  headdress  is  a  plain  cap  and  no 
So  far  as  it  is  visible  the  Greek  legend  on  th 
looks  almost  the  same  and  appears  to  rca 
have  on  tho  reverse  the  Baktro-Pali  legei 
legend  which  proves  that  both  were  Satraps 
king  and  were  originally  connected  with  tJ pp 
time  they  seem  to  have  belonged  to  difl 
inscriptions  10  and  12  of  his  son-in-law  i 
daughter  describe  Nahapdna  as  Kshaharnta 
which  may  cither  mean  Nahapana  the  Ka 
named  Kshaharata  or  the  Kshatrap  Nahapi 
family.  On  the  other  hand  his  coin  has 
Nahapdnasa,  that  is,  Of  king  Xshahar^ta  '. 
is  not  called  a  Kshatrapa  on  the  coin,  ho  is  | 
tions ;  while  tho  legend  on  the  <.x»in  makes  H 
supposition  cannot  stand,  that  Kshahanita  ci 
attribute,  and  ia  probably  tlie  name  of  his  f 
Chashtana's  coins  doen  nut  call  hitu  Kslmliur 
iiiul  ciiiiis  ill   (_'li;i-li'  ijj 
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lat  ?9  in  the  year.    TUongh  there  are  no  dates  on  the  coins 
Jhaelitana  or  of  liis  fTan Json   Rudnid^man,   Rudraddraan'a 


»o  title  shows  that  Chasbtana  was  not  an  horoditary  bnt  an  appointod 
ICghatrapa.' 

!iT  Nahapjina'a  nor   Chashtana's  coins  are  dated.     But,  as 

I  1  said  above,  tlirce  dates  occor  in    Nitsik   inscription  12  of 

>lahapana's  son-in-law,  and  one  in  an  inscription  of  lua  minister  at 

unnar.    At  the  time  of  all  those  inscriptions  Nabapana  was  probably 

live.     The  dates  oxtond  from  41  to  16,  and  are  simply  dated  vase 

s  cither  of 
9  inscrip- 

on  on  the  Gimar  rock  in  South  KathiAwjir  gives  the  date  72,  and 
lis  has  been  shown  to  belong  to  the  oeg^inning  of  his  reign.* 
Jl  Rudradaiuan's  successors  give  corresponding  dates  both  in 
jeir  coins  and  inscriptions.  Their  inscriptions  also  are  dated 
imply  fose  or  in  the  year.  Thoy  are  therefore  probably  dated  in 
le  same  era  as  Ushavaddta's  inscription.  This  era  cannot  have 
sen  started  by  Nahapana  as  it  is  improbable  that  Chashtana 
'onld  have  adopted  an  era  begun  by  another  Kshatrapa  of  a 
liferent  family.  The  era  must  therefore  belong  to  their  common 
-itrlord.  Who  this  overlord  was  cannot  be  settled  until  coins  of 
ftliapAna  and  Chashtana  are  found  with  the  Greeki  legend  clear  and 
atiro.  But  all  the  Kathidwar  Kshatrapaa  have  adopted  on  their 
>in8  the  Greek  legend  which  appears  on  the  obverse  of  Nahapdua's 
uns,  ami  this  seems  to  be  the  name  Vonones  differently  spelt. 

,e  following  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Nahapdna  and  Chaah- 

Vere  Parthian  Kshatrapaa  :  They  are  called  fm/iatrapa  which  ia 

rthian  title  for  governor;  their  coins  closely  resemble  Parthian 

the   Indian   name   for   Kshatrapa   coins   was    Paruttha  or 

rthian  dnimmas^ ;  and  Nahapdna's  atti'ibuto  of  Kshabardta  seema 

bo  a  Sanskritised  form  of  the  Parthian  Kharaosta. 

The  Parthian  overlord  of  Nahapana  and   of  Chashtana  cannot  be 

entified.     Accordiug  to  the  jiresent  knowledge  uf  the  later  history 

Parthia,  which  is  very  incomplete,  Mithridatos  (n.c.  140)  is  the  only 

brthiau  king  who  is  supposed   to  have  invaded  India.*     The  only 

a.me  found  on  Indian  coins  which  can  bo  compared  with  the  name 

'  one  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidao  is  Vonones,  a  name  which  appears 

3  several  coins  of  his  descendants  or  subordinates.     One  such  gold 

)iu,  found  at  Kapnredi  Gadi  near  Pcshilwar,  is  now  in  the  writer's 

Dssossion.     It  is  not  a  coin  of  Vonones,    but  of   Spalahora  and 

paladagama  who  appear  to  be  the  descendants  or  Bubordinat-es  of 

onones^     I'he  obverse  has  the  name  Vonones  in  Greek;  the  reverBO 

as  no  Vonones  but  the  legend  '  Of  Spaladagama  son  of  Spalahora* 

1  Baktro-PalL     This  loaves  no  doubt  that  Spalahora  ana  his  son 


»  Comrnre  Ind.  Ant.  VII-  258.  »  Tncl.  Ant.  Vn.  258. 

'  Paruttha  dnimnuui  are  mentioned  In  a  stone  iuBcriptiuu  of  tUc  twentieth  SQAbini 
Bg  Sojueshvarn  (124^-  l'2(iO)  who  tnakes  agnuit  of  162  P^inittha  dravimas.  Oombay 
Lrcttctr.  XIW  VJ>5,  A  put  found  in  the  Koukan  contAincd  both  GiuihAiya  &nil 
f'  riiuii,  ah<i\^ :  ' 'lo  Kahntrapa  vuioB  c&llod   PArnttha  dramnuu  woro 

t  V  with  tin  !,  which    were  simply  colled  dramnuu.     rinittha 

II  iitiotli'U  in.i.iin  books. 

iiiogo  of  PorthiA  in   Numismata  OrientAlia;   RawtJiuan's  SixUi 

lijaarchy,  7S. 
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Spoladagama  wore  either  descendants  of  Vononea  or  his  subordinates 
in  India.  After  Spaladagama  many  Kshatrapa  inscriptiona  and  coinai 
have  been  found.  An  inscription  which  I  found  in  Mathura,  in  tha 
Baktro-PAli  character,  records  the  deposit  of  Buddhist  relics  and  tha 
making  of  a  monastery  or  sanghdrdma  by  a  daughter  of  Kshatrap* 
Rijala.  She  calls  herself  the  mother  of  Kharaoati  Yuvar^ja.  The 
inscription  mentions  other  contonjporary  Kshatrapas ;  but  their  dato 
cannot  be  determined.*  The  letters  on  Rajula's  coin  and  on  the( 
inscription  of  his  son  SaHa.  appear  to  be  of  the  time  of  Nahapilna 
and  the  title  Kharaosti  much  resembles  the  name  Kshaliarata.'  It  is 
possible  that  this  prince  and  his  father  are  of  the  same  dyuaaty  aa 
NahapAna,  and  that  the  attribute  Kharaosti  or  Kshahardta  may  havo 
been  sometimes  used  as  a  personal  name  as  was  the  case  with 
jSAtakarni.  From  the  form  of  the  letters  in  his  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions Nahap6.na  appears  to  be  not  mach  later  than  Rajala  and  tS'uda 
who  ruled  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  it  seems  probable  tliafe 
about  Nahapaua's  time  the  Kshatrnpas  came  south  and  overrai! 
Mahdrishtra  and  part  of  Western  India. 

No  evidence  is  available  to  determine  the  dates  of  Rtiijnla  avj 
£fuds  ;  the  only  dated  inscriptions  are  those  of  the  Western  Indi^ 
Kshatrapas,  NahapAna  and  Chaahtana  and  his  successors.  Tlie  era 
cannot  be  settled  till  more  light  has  been  thrown  on  Parthian 
history.  This  much  seems  almost  certain  that  the  overlord  o» 
founder  of  the  Kshatrapas  was  one  Vonones  who  was  either  fl 
I*arthian  king  or  a  Parthian  adventurer.  The  date  on  Kahatrana 
coins  and  inscriptiona  is  of  this  Parthian  overlord  who  probablj 
established  his  era  after  gaining  some  great  victory  iu  India.  Bal 
as  all  known  Parthian  and  Kshatrapa  records  are  silent  on  this  point; 
the  only  sources  from  which  the  date  of  this  era  can  bo  approximately 
determined  are,  either  the  records  of  dynasties  who  ruled  at  thfl 
same  time  as  the  KfithiawAr  Kshatrapas,  or  political  changes  daring 
the  time  of  the  Gupta  and  Valabhi  kings. 

As  the  Kshatrapas  were  driven  from  Malwa  and  Surfiahtra  by  th< 
later  Guptas,  the  dato  of  the  Gnpta  conquest  must  approximately 
correspond  with  the  date  of  the  last  of  the  KshatrajMis.  Amonj 
Gupta  kings  the  fourth  Samudragnpta  (about  Gupta  era  60  or  a.i* 
227)  seems  not  to  have  held  Mdlwa  or  Surrlshtra.  In  the  list  oi 
subject  countries  on  his  Allahabad  pillar  the  names  of  Malwa  nut 
Sorashtra  do  not  appear.  The  MAlwa  kings  Abhira  and  Yaufldhoyi 
and  MAdraka  are  referred  to  as  respecting  the  Guptas,  but  not  ai 
their  subjects.  The  Guptas  therefore  did  not  then  hold  M^lwa  an^ 
no  coin  of  Samndragupta  has  been  found  either  in  Malwa  or  il 
KdthiAwjir.  But  his  son  Chandragnpta  VikramAditya  made  al 
expedition  against   Mdlwa.     An   inscription  of  his   time   in    th( 


•Thia  U  an  important  inscription,  which  the  Pnndit  hopes  to  piiMinli  Her«u,ii^  Iv. 

*  The  Paii<lit  has  rcoeived  from  (iencral  Cunninghatn  a  coin  of  ) 
which  on  the  obv4>r8e  haa  the  Greek  logt-tnl  '  Xfirnhnitri  I'^/rfr' 
the  reverso  the  Baktro- Pih  legend  ' '' 
explanation  may  either  be  that  the 

inscrintion  afterwards  became  a  Kahat.uiin  nun  =i.iu..i»  ;,m.^  ^. 
probaitle,  tho  two  are  nut  idoutioal  ftod  Kharaoett  is  only  a  tiatr 
mMniDg  ' of  EharaoatA, '  Kbaraosta being ei^er  the oame  of  iuMi*i; 


Iri  cave  near  Bhilsa  records  its  oonstruction  by  a  poefc  from 
tra  who  had  come  to  Udayagiri  'vfith  Chandragunta.  This 
lat  Mdlwa  aud  with  it  Surdshtra*  wero  conquored  abont  the 
Chaudragapta  II.     And  this  is  supported  by  a  copper-plato 

(ccan  branch  of  tho  Gopta  dynasty  who  claim  descent  from 
kgiipta  Vikraradditya  of  Ujjayini.'  In  another  cave  at 
ri    is   an    inscription  in   the  Gupta    year   82    and  this   ia 

inately  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Malwa  by  the  Guptas, 
gupta's  reign  ended  about  96,  as  it  appears  from  an  inacrip- 

Garh^va  twenty -five  miles  south-west  of  AUahabad  that  in  98 
Kumslnvgupta  was  reigning.^      Thus,   as   the   Guptas  are 

to  have  been  conquering  near  Bhilsa  in  82,  allowing  a  few 
the  spread  of  their  power  to   Ujjayini,  tho  date  of  tho 

lonquest  of  the  Kshatrapas  may  bo  estimated  at  Gupta  90. 

ate  of  Chashtana,  the  founder  of  the  Kshatrapas,  can  be 
mately  fixed,  though  it  is  not  given  on  bis  coins.  The 
nscription  of  Rudraddman,  tho  grandson  of  Chashtana,  is 
I  ajid  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  his  reign.*  As  his  coina 
rco  the  reign  of  Jayad^mau  the  father  of  Rudradaman  was 
bhoi't.  Estimating  it  at  ton  years  the  end  of  Chashtana's 
ould  como  to  60  of  tho  era  to  which  Rudrad^man's  date 
As  Chashtana  raised  himself  to  power  as  a  Kshatrapa  he 
bably  an  elderly  man  when  he  began  to  reign.  Granting 
sign  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
er  may  be  estimated  between  45  and  59,  Assuming  45  as 
ial  date,  there  is  up  to  Kshatrapa  Vi^vasena,  whose  coins 
d  221 ,  an  unbroken  list  of  Kshatrapas  lasting  over  176  years, 
ings  had  their  capital  at  Uijain,  and  their  sway  extended 
iwa,  and  over  Sur^htra  where  they  had  a  viceroy.''  After 
(221),  the  last  of  tlio  unbroken  line  of  Kshatrapas,  a 
"bccur.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  make  ont  from  them  a 
list  of  tho  lator  Kshatrapas,  either  because  a  ftill  set  of 
t  yet  been  found,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  tho 
broken  by  one  of  tho  political  revolutions  which  often 
a  declining  dynasty.  As  it  is,  tho  first  in  this  broken  list 
asimha  son  of  Jivaddman  whose  coin  is  dated  230.  Jivdd- 
not  called  a  Kshatrapa.     The  next  is  Budrasimha's  son 
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f^kauiliigupta's  iaacription  on  the  Gimilr  rock,  their  coins  show  that  th« 

«rB  ruling  in   KithiawAr  lx>twoon  tho  time  of  CTuuiilragnpta  11.  and  hU 

^kandagupta.  Chandragupta'e  cnioB  are  very  acivroe,     Thotto  of  hissucoeosof 

pt»,  though  rare  iu  Cutch,  ar«  fouutl  in  large  natnbera  and  of  vuiimB  type* 

riVr ;  while  tiie  coins  of  Skandagupta  aru  found  only  in  Cutch  and  there  in 

Kea.  The  explanation  of  this  eeema  to  be  that  KAthi.'lwAr  foil  to  Chandra- 
le  latter  part  of  hia  reign ;  that  Kain4raguptA  reigned  all  hia  life  in 
r  but  did  not  hold  Cutch  ;  and  that  while  Sluuulagnpta  added  Cutch  to 
iona  luid  hatl  a  n^w  ty|>e  of  coins  of  hia  own  current  thore,  tho  coins  of 
KunuiraK'i'  '  ro  bo  used  in  KAthiilwar. 

Ol>e'B  Dhiu 

iJ  Cunnin^ii..,,.  ^  1..  ,„.»,  111.55.  General  Cunningham  roa<1s  86  and  bolierei 
to  be  Chandrogupta,  but  tho  correct  readinga  aa  the  writer  found  them  ore 
pta  and  JIS.  *  Ind.  Ant.  VII.  259. 

diUuan'a  Gira^r  in.scription    says  that    he  had    a    Pahlava    viceroy    in 
Ind.  Aut.  Vll.  257,  2<>3.    I'Wlemy  (Aa>.  150)  calls  Ujjain  tho  capital  of 


i«  called  Juaddma  in  th.  coin,  IxMnl^  „o^ 
»  «on-m-Iaw  and  Rudra.si.nJ,;  tUe°8on 
Tl"8    we  W  a  succession   of  coins  fro 

Sur^Ltm,  and  therSoVe  '^    '  '"' 

o.W  J^'»Y'^''.'^"J'^*'«  c«Jnqaost  of  MAM 
--tJ,  the  Iwgrnniog  of  the  Gupta  em 

ir-  *i       *•     ^.^^'^icti'ig  from  thia 
-  iO/,  the  approximate  beginning  of  th« 
date,3  leaves 
56  that  ia  the  beginning  of  the  Ksha 
^"^^«POD^l^  to  tho  Vikfjwtia  «,«i, 

Chashtauas  re,gn  will  be  b.c.  10.  ^aI  the  ji 
Nalmp.^i„a'8  roi^n  is  4a  or  Rri   in  •      i 

would  place  hisiceUn  aLto^l'^.^^T^^ 
.     file    DC-st    Niliik    inscription    after    Na> 
u..cr,pt,on  2  i„  cave  HI.  ^  It  ^Ts \hf 

rSln  ^i°  "^^'-'Pt.onj,  in  the-aame  cave,  Uai 
gjtifl  tbe  year  l^anjfn  iascription  6  Gai^M 


I'  rat ptttra  gives  tlie  date  18  bat  not  as  '  oi  Gaatamtputra/ nor 
Ills  date  appear  anywhere  before  18.  Thus  (Jautamtpntra 
arui  comes  in  the  roign  of  Pu/umAri,  and  it  is  clear  that 
mtputra  usea  Puf umdvi's  date.  If  Gautaraiputra  was  the  father 
uindri,  it  ia  curious  that  he  should  use  his  son's  date.  At  the 
iva.6  time  it  is  difficult  to  behove  that  Gautamiputra  was  the 
icceaaor  of  Pu/anuivi  as  Gautamiputra  is  styled  '  King  of  Kings' 
Lim  inscription  bearing  Pu/umtivi's  date  19  when  ajjpareutly 
■Aituavi  was  reigning  and  continued  to  reign  till  24.  If 
Phamiputra  was  the  father  of  PuZumdvi  it  is  contrary  to  all 
adian  precedent  that  PufnmAvi  should  use  his  own  era  while  his 
iithor  was  still  alive,  and  inscription  4  shows  that  Gautamiputra 
as  alive  and  making  grants  in  the  year  18.  Again,  supposing 
lat  Gautamiputra  was  the  son  of  Pu/umslvi  he  must  have  been 
letalled  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  and  have  used  his 
other's  date.  Gtiutamiputra  was  a  great  king  and  gained  many 
ictorios.  He  probably  died  after  the  year  18,  during  the  lifetime 
f  his  father  who  lived  at  least  till  24  in  which  year  a  grant  of 
jtt^miputra's  queen,  probably  his  widow,^  ia  recorded.  But  to 
^^iow  there  are  two  objections.  The  Parens  mention  Pu/umdvi 
Hr  Gautamtputra ;  and  there  is  the  more  serious  objection  that 
i  the  year  19  (Inscription  2)  Gautamipntra's  mother  calls  herself 
Inscription  2)  the  mother  of  the  great  king  and  the  paternal 
randmother  of  the  great  king,  showing  that  her  son  Gautamiputra 
(id  her  grandson,  presumably  Pu/uraavi,  were  both  great  kings, 
'he  only  solution  which  can  be  ofifored  of  this  difficulty  is  that 
'u/umitvi  the  son  and  Gnutamtputra  the  father  were  reigning 
jgether ;  that  Pu^nmilvi  was  a  victorious  prince  who  was  entrusted 
'ith  sovereignty  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  used  his  own 
ntes  ;  that  Gautamiputra  was  living  till  the  18th  year  of  his  son 
ud  died  soon  after ;  and  that  it  was  because  of  his  father's 
&cent  death  that  in  his  10th  year  in  inscription  3  Pu/umdvi  calls 
imself  the  new  king  or  navanaraevdmi.  More  information  ia 
tquirod  before  final  conclusions  con  be  formed. 

Tho  long  account  of  Gautamiputm's  greatness  in  inscription  2  statoa 
hat  his  rule  extended  over  Asika,  Susaka,  Mudaka,  Surdshtm, 
lukkura.  Aparsluta,  Anupa,  Vidurbha,  and  AkarAvanti ;  that  within 
be  limits  of  his  possessions  wore  the  Vindhya,  llikshvat,  PAriydtra, 
labya,  Krishnagiri,  Mancha,  <Sristhd.na,  Malaya,  Maheudra,  iShadgiri, 
kid  Chakora  hills  ^j  that  he  destroyed  tho  Sukas,  the  Yavanas,  and 
ae  Pahlavas  ;  that  he  extir])atod  tho  Kshahardta  race  and  re-estab- 
[shed  tho  jSdtavAhana  family.  Tho  last  attribute,  that  ho  was  the 
B-establishor  of  the  (Sjitaviihana  race,  must  have  been  assumed  by  him 
fter  his  victories  over  Nahapana.     There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 

Rt  exaggeration  in  this  account  of  the  extent  of  Gautamipntra's 
B".  At  the  Am.rttvati  tope,  abont  seventy  miles  west  of  the  month 
B  Krishno,  Dr.liargesshas  f  oond  an  inscription  of  Pufumivi  which 
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lies  Gautautiputra  in  iuacripttoiiii  '^  nnd  4  au<l  Fu^umivi  in  inMtiptioQa  i,  2, 
[25.  <iic«bdowp.  633. 
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shows  that  tho  description  does  not  orr  in  including  Mabendra  or 
Cranjam  in  hia  territories.  The  Malaya  and  S^rijsaila  mountairiBshow 
that  his  rule  Btret<:hed  south  to  Maisur  and  Malabar;  that  he  held 
Apardnta,  that  is  the  North  Konkan  including  tho  Sahyddri  passes, 
is  proved  by  this  and  other  NAsik  inscriptions,  and  by  two  inscriptions 
at  Kdrle.  Asika,  Susaka,  and  Mudaka  ai*o  tribal  names.  The  rule  of 
the  Asikas,  that  is  the  Arsacidao  or  Parthiana,  probably  extended  over 
the  south  of  Sind';  and  the  Susakas,  that  is  the  »b'akas  of  tho  Su 
or  Yuetchi  tribes,  must  have  begun  making  conquests  at  that  time 
in  Upper  India.  The  position  of  the  Mundakas  cannot  bo  settled. 
They  were  probably  neighbours  of  the  Asikas  and  Susakas  as  tho 
three  are  named  together.  The  mention  of  Kukkura,  Akaravanti, 
and  Vidai'bha  shows  that  Gautamipntra  held  Mdlwa  and  Berar  and  as 
far  north  as  tho  counta'y  between  the  Granges  and  Jamnu.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  territory  was  subject  to 
Lim  ;  in  some  cases  his  boast  may  have  been  justified  by  a  siugle 
victory,  perhaps  even  by  an  invasion  unattended  by  victory.  The  third 
title  t«  which  he  lays  claim  is  that  he  conquered  the  iSakaa,  tho 
Yavunas,  and  tho  Pahlavas.  Their  mention  in  the  inscription  shows 
that  these  three  were  powerful  tribes.  The  S'akas  are  known  to 
have  boon  in  Western  India  before  the  time  of  Pn/umavi. 
Ushavadata  calls  himself  a  ^Saka  and  Nahapana  his  father-iu-law 
probably  belonged  to  tho  same  tribe.  The  Yavanas  were  Baktrian 
Greeks,  and  that  there  wore  Yavanas  in  the  Doccan  appears  from 
the  cave  inscriptions,  especially  at  Junnar.*  The  Pahlavas  or 
Persians  must  at  this  time  have  been  in  Upper  India. 
Budradainau's  (a.d,  16-44)  Kathiilw^  viceroy  was  a  Pahlava, 
and  a  Hinduised  Pahlava  dynasty  reigned  in  Kanchi  or  Conjeveram 
about  the  sixth  century.  The  last  two  attributes  show  that  by 
exterminating  the  Kshaharlitas  Gautamiputra  increased  the  fame 
of  hia  own  6'jitav(ihana  dynasty.  The  only  known  Kshaharata  king 
18  Nfthapdna,  and  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  two  rival 
dynasties  also  show  that  the  difference  is  due  to  tho  writers  being 
of  different  countries  rather  than  to  any  difference  of  time. 
Gautiimtputra  seems  either  to  have  deprived  NahapAna  himself  of 
his  sovereignty  or  to  have  driven  away  U.slmvadata.  There  seoms 
to  be  little  doubt  that  Pu^umsivi  came  from  the  east,  and  effaced  tho 
power  of  the  Kshahardtas  about  the  end  of  or  just  after  the  end  of 
Kahapdua's  reign.  And  as  this  victory  may  reasonably  be  assumed 
to  have  taken  place  in  Pu/umdvi'e  youth,  in  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign,  Gfantanitputra's  reign  would  begin  about  five  years 
after  46,  the  last  year  of  Nahap^na  who  it  is  probable  >v5is  then  old. 
Gautamiputra  would  then  fall  about  B.C.  5,  and  Pu/umdvi  from 
about  B.C.  5  to  A-D,  17.  As  Chashtana  seems  to  have  ruled  from 
45  to  GO  of  the  Kshatrapa  era,  his  reign  will  fall  between  D.C.  1 1 
and  A.D.  4.  This  puts  both  of  these  kings  about  150  years  earlier 
than  Ptolemy  who  calls  Ujjain  the  capital  of  Clukshtana  and  Paithan 
tho  capital  of  Pu/umdvi.  This  ditficulty  may  bo  explained  by 
supposing  that  aa  they  were  famous  kings  the  cities  continued  to  bo 
called  their  capitals  after  the  close  of  their  reigns. 
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lext  king  mentionod  in  the  NAaik  inscription  is  YaTpq^rt 
'ni  Gantanitputra.  Inscription  24  at  N^tsik  is  dated  in  Yajniwr^'s 
.  year  aud  an  inscription  in  Kanheri  Cave  LXXXT.  is  dated 
sixteenth  year.^  The  letters  of  his  inscription  are  slightly 
lodem  than  those  of  Pu/umdvi's.  Nothing  in  the  inscriptiona 
what  relation  Yajna^i  and  PuJumAvi  stood  to  each  other. 
n  found  in  the  burial-mound  at  Sopara  near  Bassein  shows 
lijnasri'B  fathei^'s  name  was  Chatarapaua.  The  Vishnu  Puran 
kings  between  Pu/umiivi  and  Yajna^ri,  the  Bhd.gavata 
las  one,  and  the  Vdyu  Puriin  has  none.  The  name  in  the 
fata  Purdn  is  Medaairas.^  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  interv^ 
PaZurailvi  and  Yajnasrt.  The  style  of  Yajnasri's  coin  and 
mtion   of   a  iSatakami   in  Rudrad^man's  Girudr  iDscription 

the  view  that  they  were  contemporaries.*  The  date  72  in 
Oman's  Girndr  inscription  docs  not  belong  to  the  time  when 
nription  was  written,  but  is  the  date  of  the  bursting  of  the 
ir  the  repair  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  inscription      The 

Baid  to  have  been  long  ncgloctod.  The  date  of  its  repair  may 
time  before  1 00  as  coins  of  RudradAman  are  found  bearing 
~i.*    Taking  the  repair  of  the  reservoir  at  the  latest  at  95, 

A.D.  39,  Yajna*rt's  date  would  be  about  a.d.  3t,  that  is 
eventeen  years  later  than  Puium^vi.  As  his  name  apjxjars  on 
iri's  coin,  Yajna^ri's  father  Chatarapana  must  be  placed  in 

rval.  But,  as  has  been  elsewhere^  shown,  Chatarapana  may 
brother  of  Pn^umdvi,  as  Chatara])ana  is  called  by  the  same 

1  name,  Yasithiputa  or  Vdsishthiputra.  Yajnurt  would  then 
Dophew  of  Pu/umdvi. 

evidence  supplies  materials  for  the  following  list  of  the 
lana  kings : 

(1)  Simaka  fS'j'itavAhnna B.c,130. 

(2)  Krishna,  brother  of  O) B.C.  110. 

(3)  iSri  ^dtakami,  son  of  0) d,c.98. 

(4)  Vedi/fri  tSdtakami,  son  of  (S)  .  ,  .   ,  b.c.90. 

(5)  Haka«rl  and  his  brother  Knmdra 
iVdtavlhana,  Bon8of<'''    .  .  b.c.70. 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) -  c:0 

(10)  Gautamiputra  .  .  ac.  5. 

(11)  Pu^amAvi  VJlsi.shtliii>ut.j  .  ao,5-A.o.l7. 

(12)  Chatarapana  VAaishtliip,     , 
brother  of  PnZamAvi  (F)  .  .  .  .  ,  a.p.30. 

(13)  Yajna«ri  6'Atakarni,  son  of  (^>  .  .  ,  a,p.35-a.u.50. 
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y  Gazetteer,  XIV,  177. 
mtcratteai]itod  (Jou».  B.  B.  R.  A.  Soc,  XII,  497)  to  identify  Mcdairas  with 
[intra  whose  uame  occura  in  an  inBcription  ia  Kanheri  cave  XXXT  V     ,-h\,.\\y 
round  that  he  haa  a  maternal  namo.     A  closer  examination  of  ^'  lia 

ana  9how8  that  the  use  of  the  maternal  name  is  not  confined  to  ti  i.,, 

indiviJualg  and  even  Alhira  kings  (helow  p.  624)  call  themaelvcwj  by  their 
,  name.  For  thia  reaaon,  aslesa  the  actnal  oame  is  foand,  it  appears  anaoio 
pt  to  identify  from  a  maternal  name  only, 

,  B.  B.  11,  A.  Soc.  XVI,  305 -800;  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  332-333. 
Ant.  VU,  267-258.  "Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.Soc.  XV.  313-314. 


ied.  Tbifl  ebange,  as  haa  been  mentioned  m  t 
%b\y  the  work  of  a  northerner  named  Indrili 
inseriptioa  records  the  makings  of  a  rplic-shrine  < 
it  seems  probable  that  the  veranda  was  a  separate 
That  cave  XVII.  is  later  than  the  chapel  is  furtl 
structure.  There  are  cells  ia  its  west  wall,  but 
which  divides  it  from  the  chapel,  there  isonly  aloE 
recess  ending  in  t>vo  small  cella  cut  so  as  not  i 
chapel. 

Cave  XX.  must  have  been  begun  about  the  si 
XVII.  or  perhaps  a  little  later.  Its  inscription 
finished  in  the  time  of  Gautamiputra  Yajnaarl 
also  loam  from  the  inscription  that  the  cave  was 
named  Bopaki,  and  that  after  lying  long  unfinishei 
in  Yajnasri's  time.  This  ahows  that  the  excavat 
Ynjnaj»rt,  and  the  'long  time'  euggoHtd  that  it 
XVII.  or  a  little  later. 

Cave  XXI.  is  a  dining-hall  or  sattra.  It  1 
the  fjK^t  that  part  of  the  partition  wall  between  it 
oblique,  apparently  with  the  object  of  not  injuring  < 
ehow  that  it  is  the  later  cave  of  the  two. 

In  the  row  to  the  west  of  the  chapel  or  chatty 
large  caves,  X.  III.  and  I.  This  is  apparently  1 
as  X.  and  III.  havo  large  inscriptions  whose 
historical  evidence  show  that  X.  is  older  than  I 
large  as  X.  and  III.  but  is  unfinished.  \t  has  no  i 
fact  that  it  is  built  where  it  is  seems  to  show  thai 
X.  and  III.  were  already  occupied. 

A  comparison  of  the  inscriptions  in  caves  XVIT 
tho  letters  of  cave  XVII.  aro  older  than  those  of 
of  architecture  also  cave  XVIT.  is  not  inferior  to  ( 
east  of  cave  X,  is  a  recess  i 
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I  cave  in.  it  is  the  rale  to  make  two  cells  facing  each  other  in 
end  waits  of  the  veranda,  but  in  the  veranda  of  cave  III., 
ead  of  in  the  east  end  wall,  a  cell  has  been  cat  in  the  back  wall, 
arently  because  a  cell  in  the  end  wall  would  hare  broken  into 
3 IV. 

lave  IX.  is  close  to  the  west  of  cave  X.  It  has  no  inscription,  but 
position  and  the  character  of  the  work  suggest  that  it  is  a  little 
r  than  cave  X. 

he  letters  of  the  inscriptions  in  caves  VI.  and  VII.  look  later  than 
iapAna(B.c.40-B.c.lO)andolderthanPuinmavi  (b.c.5-a.d,1  7).  But 
letters  of  the  inscription  of  cave  VIII.  are  later  than  Puiumavi 
resemble  the  letters  of  the  time  of  YajnasrJ.  It  is  possible  that 
)  VIII,  was  cut  in  a  small  space  left  vacant  between  caves  IX, 
VII.  Caves  Yll.  VI.  and  V.  are  all  close  to  one  another,  which 
ifests  that  they  are  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  are  probably  all 
r  than  cave  IV. 

ave  II.  is  close  to  the  west  of  cave  III.  The  date  in  ita 
ription,  the  sixth  year  of  Pu/umdvi  (b.c.  5>A.D.  17)  enables  as 
Btermine  that  it  is  thirteen  years  earlier  than  cave  III.,  which,  aa 
ascription  states,  was  Buished  and  given  for  the  use  of  monks  in 
nineteenth  year  of  Pu/amAvi.  The  reason  why  it  breaks  the 
r  and  does  not  come  before  cave  III.,  is  probably  that  cave  III. 
g  a  gfreat  work  was  begun  before  the  sixth  year  of  Pu/um6vi 
was  not  finished  till  his  nineteenth  year. 

1  the  row  of  caves  towards  the  east  of  the  hill,  cave  XXII.  has 
ing  of  interest.  From  its  position  it  is  probably  later  than  cave 
II.  The  hill  face  between  XXII.  and  aXIII.  most  have  been 
vacant  as  antit  for  caves.  From  the  remaining  sculpture  and 
r  traces  in  its  floor  and  ceiling,  cave  XXIII.  appears  to  have 
made  about  the  sixth  century  by  breaking  open  several  older 
3.  The  age  of  the  original  caves  cannot  be  fixed.  They  pro- 
f  date  between  cave  XX.  (b.c.  30)  and  cave  XXIV.  (b.c.  10). 
letters  of  the  inscriptions  in  cave  XXIV.  show  that  it  must 
been  made  after  cave  XVII.  and  a  little  before  Ushavaddta'a 
X.  According  to  this  evidence  the  caves  may  be  arranged  in 
ollowing  order : 
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XIX.  B.C  110. 
XVm.  B.C.  100.70. 


• 

(Uvn  «r»T  or  CsAriir 
C*vB  XVIII, 

C^fH  UR  or  CUAritr 

cav«  xvni. 

•.ttSO         

Do.           

ivn. 

xx.(n«jn>n). 

Do 

II  n.  .xrv. 

XXIJ. 

Do 

XXI  n.  (OrigtMix 

, 

Abi^t  B.C.  10        

X. 

XXIV. 

^ 

Do.                

IX.  XL 

■ 

DO.                

W\.  VL  V.  XIL 
IV. 

1^" 

About  I.e.  6- A.o.  17      ... 

II.  in. 

..... 

«.».  M        

VIII. 

XI.  (PlnUbod). 

Do.           

I. 

1 

4.B.400-W0 

1       XV.  XVI 

1  n.  (.Mlet»tlon»>, 

xxjii.  1  ilte*"-^"*- 
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iLg  19  of  several  older  caves.     The  style 

thefen  uuuiuons  especially  in  c-ave  XX.,  tlie  in 
Buddha,  of  Bodhisattvas,  and  of  the  Buddhist  god 
letters  of  inscription  23  which  record  MammA'a 
this  Becond  group  belongs  approximately  to  aboa 
centxiy!  Hunng  this  interval  of  500  years  notl 
boon  done  to  the  caves.'  In  point  of  image  worahj 
first  group  differ  entirely  from  the  caves  of  the  M 
caves  of  the  first  group  have  no  objects  of  worshi 
or  relic-shrines  ;  while  those  of  the  second  group,  i' 
fihrines,  have  images  of  Buddha,  Bodhisattvas,  and 
This  shows  that  the  work  in  the  two  periods  mns; 
by  different  sects.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  abou 
second  period  (a.d.  500)  the  Ajanta,  Kanheri.  and, 
additions  like  those  made  by  the  later  sect^i 
inscriptions  of  the  second  period  in  those  caves  a^ 
as  inscription  23  at  Ndsik.  Their  language  too  h 
language  of  inscription  23,  And  Kanheri  cave  H 
additions  of  this  time  the  Buddhist  formula 
near  a  relic-shrine  or  chaitya  in  half  relief. 

The  worship  of  images  of  Buddha,  the 
inscriptions,  and  the  use  of  the  Buddhist  formula, 
rather  than  to  southern  Buddhism.  It  therefore 
iho  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ  northei 
introduced  into  Ajanta,  Nasik,  Kanheri,  and  KAi 
this  must  bo  sought  in  some  religious  change  in  th 
the  two  periods.  Either  on  the  decline  of  southen 
ern  Buddhism  at  once  became  predominant ;  or  s 
disappeared,  the  caves  remained  unused,  and 
occupied  and  altered  by  northern  Buddhists.  Thifl 
seems  the  more  probable  as  between  the  third  ^ 

w  Christ  these  territoriee  wece  governed  bj 
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into  the  Xth  and  XI th  cavos.  In  cave  XI.  they  carved  images  of 
Kishabhadeva  tbo  first  Tirthankar,  of  the  goddess  AmbikA,  and  of 
Vit-a  Manibhadra  ;  and  in  cave  X.  they  turned  a  relioshrine  into  an 
image  of  Bhairava  or  Vira  and  added  a  similarBhaii'a  vain  the  court. 
These  changes  could  not  have  been  made  had  Buddhism  been 
flourishing  at  Nauik  in  the  eleventh  century.  La^er,  probably 
much  later,  the  caves  seem  to  have  been  used  either  %@  a  Mard.tha 
fort,  or  as  dwellings  by  the  Pendhdria.  Gunpowder  setta»  to  hare 
been  freely  used  in  breaking  several  of  the  caves,  and  an  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  store  as  much  water  as  possible.  This 
attempt  to  store  water  suggests  that  the  hill  was  used  as  a  fort  or 
^at  least  as  a  gathering  place  for  bodies  of  men,  and  the  rope-rings 
for  tying  horses  and  cattle  appear  to  belong  to  this  time. 

The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  have  entirely  forgotten  that 
ley  are  Buddhist  caves,  and  call  them  Pdndu  Lena.  Even  Hindus 
if  the  Brdhmanical  religion,  who  come  on  pilgrimage  to  Nasik,  visit 
tho  caves  as  a  holy  place,  regarding  the  images  of  Buddha  and  the 
Botlhisattvas  as  the  statues  of  the  five  PAudav  brothers,  Tudhish- 
/hii-a,  Bhiraa,  Arjona,  l<[akala,  and  tSahadeva,  and  of  Krishjia, 
Bhisbma,  and  Kama.  A  Gurav  of  Pdthardi  village  at  the  foot  of 
tho  hill  attends  daily  at  the  caves  to  servo  as  a  guide  to  visitors. 
Cave  XX,  is  occasionally  used  as  a  residence  by  Vair^gis. 

The  NAsik  inscriptions  give  an  unusually  largo  number  of  names 
of  countries,  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  towns,  and  vUlages. 

The  countries  mentioned  are  Dakhindpatha,  Asika,  Susaka, 
Mudaka,  iSuratha,  Kukura,  Apardta,  Annpa,  Vidabha,  Akardvati,  and 
Malaya.  Except  Malaya  (insc  10,  1.  b)  these  names  all  occur  in 
inscription  2. 

Dakhindpatha  (Sk.  DaJishindpatka)  occurs  in  line  11  of  inscription 
2,  where  the  donor  of  a  grant  to  cave  III,,  probably  Vasishthiputra 
Pu^umavi,  is  called  lord  of  Dakhindpatha.  The  word  means  the  Indian 
peninsula  south  of  the  Narbada.  In  his  inscription  on  the  Allahabad 
pillar,  Samudragupta,  the  fourth  Gupta  king  (Gupta  era  about  60 
or  about  A.D.  227)  mentions  among  the  kings  of  Dakshindpatha 
conquered  by  him  the  kings  of  Kdnchi  or  Conjeveram,  of  Vengi  on 
tho  cast  coast  between  the  Krishna  and  the  Goddvari,  and  of 
Pethdpur  in  the  North  Gircars.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  (a.d. 
247)  calls  tho  country  to  the  south  of  Broach  Dakhinabades  and 
names  Paithana  and  Tagara  as  its  chief  marts.  And  in  the  great 
Ndudghat  inscription  of  King  Vedijri  (b.c.  90)  the  Sdtavdhana 
kings,  whose  capital  was  at  Paithan, are  called  kings  of  Dakhindpatha.' 

Asika,  Susaka,  and  Miidaka  are  three  of  the  countries  over  which 
Gautamiputra  is  said  to  have  ruled.  These  countries  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Pnrdns,  or  in  Vardhamiliir's  (a.d.  500)  Brihat  Samhitd, 
or  in  any  other  Western  India  cave  inscription.  They  appear  to 
be  tho  names  of  people  rather  than  of  countries.  Asika  or  Arshika 
appears  to  correspond  with  Arsak  or  the  Arsacid®,  tho  name  of  the 
well  known  Parthian  rulers  of  Persia  (b.c.  260  -  A.©.  250).     So  late  as 
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seemed  to  belong  to  the  samo  time  as  the  Bharhtit  etupa 
area  (b.c.20O).'     Bosides  this  groHp  there  were  two  elephants 
uti fully  carved  in  sandstone.     There  was  also  a  life-size  female 
very  well  carved  and  much  hke  the  first  group.     Besides 


re 

se  the  tJparkot  killa  or  citadel  of  Jnn^gad  has  au  old  rock-cnt 
(11,  deep  and  square.  Steps  excavated  in  the  hollow  sides  of  the 
>n  lead  by  thi*ee  winding  passages  to  the  water's  edge.  To  light 
d  air  the  passages  small  windows  are  cut  in  the  walls  oi  the  weU. 
i  the  groimd  near  the  mouth  of  this  well  has  been  much  cut  away 
d  is  covered  with  brushwood  and  earth,  its  original   shape  cannot 

clearly  made  out.  In  the  right  wall  near  the  entrance  to  the  steps 
a  row  of  several  niches.  With  what  object  these  niches  were  made 
)es  n<jt  appear,  but  niches  of  the  same  Icind  are  found  in  the  very 
d  Aghad  cave  at  Junagad.  The  well  is  called  Noghan'a  well  after 
i  Nughan  (a.d.  1125),  a  Chud&sama  ruler  of  Junagad;  but  to 
diuary  observation  it  appears  a  much  older  work  and  there  seems 
tod  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  made  by  Baktriaa  Greeks  and  is 
;e  of  the  'old  wells*  noted  in  the  Periplus. 

Kiikura  (Sk.  Kukkura).  This  country  has  not  been  identified.  In 
B  KCirmachakra,  Varahamihira  (a.d.  500)  pata  Kukkura  in  the 
[adhyadeah.^ 

Ayarnta  (Sk.  Apardnia),  from  apara  western  and  anta  end,  the 
tnncry  at  the  western  end.  It  corresponda  closely  to  the  present 
onkau.^ 

Ainipa  means  literally  a  watery  or  marshy  land.  The  name 
jcurs  in  RudradAman's  Girniir  inscription  (a.d.  16),  where  not  to 
mfound  it  with  the  coiumon  name  *  marshy  country  *  it  is  specially 
kUod  the  Auupa  country.*  Its  position  has  not  been  determined. 
Vidahha  (Sk.  Vidarhha)  is  modem  Bgrar  and  East  Khdndesh.  It 
the  country  of  the  father  of  Rukmini  the  wife  of  Krishna,  and 
so  of  the  father  of  Damayanti,  the  heroine  of  the  celebrated 
ahdbhdrat  episode  of  Nala  and  Damayanti. 

Alionu  '      '     rtU).    The  two  names  Jil  1  Avauti 

Iso  occui  Iradamau's  GirnAr  iusori]>i  -Imtrapa 

ra  (aboat  A.D.  10  ?;j  which  seems  to  show  that  both  are  parts  of 
e  province.  Avanti  is  well  kuo^Noi  to  be  Ujjaiu  or  West  M&lwa. 
Icara,  therefore,  is  probably  East-Mdlwa,  with  its  capital  at  VidijrA. 
e  modern  Be.snagar,  Vanlhamiliii-a  (a.d.  500),  the  celebrated 
tronomor,  gives  Akaravendvantaka  together,  of  which  Vend  must 
e  Emu,  being  called  after  the  river  Vend  which  flows  through  iti 
t&  modern  representative  in  the  district  of  Sdgara. 
Malaya  is  not  distinctly  mentioned  aa  the  name  of  a  country 
t  of  a  people  whom  Ushavaddta  went  to  conquer.  Ordinarily 
e  name  seems  to  mean  the  people  of  Malaya  or  Malabdr,  but 
nsidering  that  Ushavaddta  went   from  Malaya    to   Pushkar    in 
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^  This  groap  vftta  shown  to  Mr.  Curti8,Ute  EducatioDtJ  Inapector,  N.D.,  Bombay, 
id  he  asktid  the  NawAb  of  Junagad  to  send  it  to  Sir  Alexander  C>rant,  then  Director 
iblio  luBtructiun,  Bombay.     It  wnaliwt  seen  by  the  writer  secnrml  in  sacking  ready 
lor  tran«niiii&ion  to  Bumbay.  '  BriliAt  Sanihito,  XIV.  2. 

»  Details  oxtj  giveu  in  Jour.  B.  B,  R.  A.  Soc.  XV. 274.         «  lud.  Ant.  VU.  259. 
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— Aju  UV9D  aiv  uummoniy  litod  by  no^ 

illustrate  the  lirmnesa  and  might  of  the  rulers  wl3 
rt>7<a  (Sk  Vindhya)  is  the  well  known  "VJ 
Central  India,  which  ia  usually  regarded  in  InJ 
the  boundary  between  Northern  and  Southern  Im 
Bihihavat  is  one  of  the  KuUdialas  or  seven 
mountains.!  The  following  verse^  appears  to  shoi 
banks  of  the  Narboda  : 

UiBt  ia,  the  leader  of  the  Tierd  named  Dhamr^ 
bears  drinking  the  (waters  of  the)  Narbada,  lived 
beat  of  mountains. 

Pdnckdta  (Sk.  Pdriydtra),  one  of  the  seven  I 
bably  Amarakantaka  in  the  Central  Pronnc^a,  as 
Matsya  PurAn,  the  Narbada  and  other  rivers  are  sa 
Sahyor,  another  of  the  KuMchala  ranges,  is  still  oi 
range  or  Western  G hilts. 

^on^fi^tn*  (Sk.  Erwhnagii'i)  are  the  Kanheri  or 
which  are  the  celebrated  Kanheri  caves. '  As  li  13' 
the  greatest  height  being  not  more  than  1550  foot 
the  Bpecial  mention  of  Kanheri  seema  to  show  that 
as  sacred  as  early  as  b.c.  10. 

Macha  (Sk.  Mancha),  The  common  noun  vmnclM 
I  he  aoggestion  may  perhaps  be  offered  that  the  i 
referred  to  13  Ramsej  or  lUm  a  Bedstead,  about 
north  of  NAsik. 

Sintana  appears  to  bo  the  Prakrit  for  SrJ^lana  1 
"^«  ^ell  known  SrIraUa  in  Teliuganaon  the  bank 
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Malaya  is  ilio  Malaya  range  in  Malabar  Famous  for  its  aandal^     Chapter ' 

■f-  . 

^g/tkendroy  still  known  as  Mahendragiri,  is  near   Ganjara   on   the 

55TOmandel  coast.     Mahendra  is  one  of  the  Knlichalns   or  seven 

ading   ranges.     It  is   often   mentioned  in  the   Mahabharat  and 

AmAyan.* 

^gtagiri,  perhaps  ^V.,Shadgiri,  has  not  been  identified.  In  two 
^A  cave  inscriptions'-  (1, 0)  the  mother  of  a  Konkan  chief 
tandapalita  is  called  Sdriagcriya,  that  is  belonging  to  Shadgiri, 

may  perhaps  bo  connected  with  the  Shadgiri  of  this  inscription. 

ihom  appears  to  be  a  hill  in  the  Deccan.* 

rnnhxi  or  TriTagmi  is  the  name  of  the  hill  in  which  the  caves  aro  TirmtA*. 

ited.  The  name  occurs  eight  times  in  seven  inscriptioas  (insc. 
10;  insc.  3, 1.  12;  insc  5,1.  9  [twice];  inso.  10,  1.  3;  insc.  15, 
jnsc  IS.  L  2;  and  insc.  19, 1  4).  The  earliest  mention  is  is 
ition  19  of  abont  d.c.  70  which  records  that  the  chaUya  or 
»i-cave  was  cnt  in  the  Tiranha  hill.  The  second  mention  is  in 
iption  18  of  abont  B.C.  50,  whore  cave  XVII.  is  said  to  be  cat 
Tiranhn  hill.  The  third  mention  ia  in  Ushavaddta's  larga 
iption  (insc.  10, 1.  3)  of  about  the  l)eginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
tCTo  as  the  inscription  is  in  Sanskrit,  the  Sanskrit  name  Trirafmi 
pears  for  the  first  time,  and  the  hill  ia  described  as  being  in 
Ijtyardhaaa.  The  fourth  mention  is  in  inscription  15  of  the  Abhira 
■ft  (about  A.D.  104)  whore  also  the  Sanskrit  name  Trira^mi 
HfiTcn.  In  tho  three  remaining  inscriptions,  of  about  the 
^Kming  of  the  Christian  era,  the  name  appears  as  Tirawhu.  This 
^S  a  continued  mention  of  the  name  from  b.c,  50  to  abont  tho 
^ginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.     The  name  Trirajfmi 

•  Triple  Beam  of  Light  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  may  refer  to 
>o  three  solitary  hills  of  which  the  cave  hill  is  the  most  ea9t.erly, 

*  it  may  have  been  given  to  the  cave  hill  because  of  its  perfectly 
(rramidal  or  firo-tongned  shape,* 

The  r^yeya  mentioned  are,  the  B^mtLai  (insc  10,  L  1)  and  Bamba  Itirt 

14, 1. 10),  and  the  Dihannka,  Damana,  Ibd,  Karabena,  Pdri&dil, 
^.-ipi  (insc.  10,  1.2). 

ndsA  (insc.  10,  1. 1)  and  Bantiga  (inso.  M^  1.  10).    Tho  first  is  Bdr 

Sanskrit  and  the  second  the  Praki*it  name  then  nsod  and  atUl 

it  for  the  BanAa  river  in  Palanpur^  which  appears  to  be  the  only 

of  that  name  close  to  the  places  mentioned.   UshavadiLta  makes 

of  gold  and  builds  steps  to  the  edge  of  the  river,     fle  again 

ions  these  gifts  in  his  Kirle  inscription. 

iukd  is  the  Dah£na  creek  near  Ddh^n,  about  aertinty-ejgkb 
alee  north  of  Bombay.^ 


1  of  ^ri   pcrf orrnsd  aosteritiea  and   Hari  said  to  her  '  Tkoo  ehalt  find  tba 
spirit,  (and)  by  thy  aame  (ahaU  it  be  called)  •^ripsrvBta,* 
is  it  on  uld  story  the  name  aeenu  to  bavo  been   aoQeU  ^riathtoft  after  tlM 

of  i^rl  who  pcrutrmed  oimterities  there. 
uninghajn'e  Anciwit  Gcograpby,  616.       *  Pomhoy  Oazfittocr.  XL  3S3,  390,  2¥k 
PurAn,  11.  Mi 


il>are  Wilson 'a  ViBtino 
•iKi^  U/uoUocr,  V.  i$3. 


«  Bombay  Ga£elt«cr,  .\1IL  il  u»d  XIV.  dl. 
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It  is  a  deep  st^^^^HRs  tidal  twelve  miles  from 
Karabend.  Karahena  is  probably  the  Kdveri  river,  a  tribute 

which  ia  navigable  for  boats  of  loss  than  fifty  tons 
the  Ambika  at  Vdghrech  ia  Chikhli  about  thirty 
Surat.    The  river  is  called  KaMveni  in  the  tm_ 
Kumarpil  Prabandh,  which  mentiona  that  Ambat 
Kuraarapal  of  AnhJlvdda  in  North  Gujarilt  fl  143-1 
river  and  defeated  the  Konkau  king  Malliknrjan 
Sil^hara  (1 15G  - 1 160).»     KnUveni  is  a  con'uptioi 
Karabena.     KaUveni  seems  to  have  been  chan^ 
to  Kiveri  bocanfw)  of  the  likeness  iu  sound  to  thi 
Maisur  river  Kd,veri. 

Pdrddd.  Plinidd  is  the  small  river  Par  near  PArdi,  abot 

of  Daman.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  toi 
the  river  or  the  river  after  the  town.  It  is  tidai, 
mouth,  and  when  flooded  ia  dangerous  to  cross.*] 

Tdpi.  Tdpi  is  the  well  known  Tapti  river  which  is  caf 

the  daughter  of  the  Sun.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
sides  of  the  river,  about  twelve  miles  from  its  moutl 
left  and  Render  on  the  right  bank,  both  of  them  c^ 
Surat  is  locally  traced  to  Silryapura  or  the  Ch^k 
Rander  or  Ranner  {Sk,  Rannanagara)  is  calle^ 
wife  of  the  Sun.  To  the  present  day  the  po<^ 
K^thiawdr  worship  Ranna-devi,  or  as  they  call  her . 


thread,  marriage,  and  pregnancy  ceremonies,  and^ 
a  son.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Akabarou,, 
author  of  the  Periplua  as  a  local  mart  between  B 


I 


is  Arkapnra  which  is  the  same  as  Silryapura,  the 
Sunja  both  moaning  the  sun.  At  the  time  wl 
Arkapura  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  importaao 
seems  to  have  declined  until  the  modern  So^^H 


■Ijaila  and  Mabi  to  tlio  north  are  not  mentioned,  nor  the  Vaitarna 
Baaaoiii  creeks  to  the  south,  all  of  which  require  the  help  of 
*iea  more  than  the  rivors  mentioned  by  Usbavadata. 

11^  citiea  aud  towns  nieutioned  in  tho  inseriptiona  are  Bliaru- 
^na  or  iJroacu  in  Gujarat  (iusc.  10,  1.  2),  Biuikata  or  Benilkataka 
touraent  (iusc.  3,  1.  14;  insc.  4,1.  1),  ChenchiSa  or  Chiclian  in 
Lna  (insc.  14,  1.  3),  Chhakolepa  (insc.  17,  1.  2),  Dahanukilnagara 
XhftTia(in8C.  14,1.3),  Damachika  (insc.  20,  1.  1),  Dasapura  or 
tcir  in  Millwa  (insc.  10, 1.  2;  26-2),  Dattarnitri  (insc.  IvS  1.  1), 
c^ardhananear  Naaik  (iusc.  3, 1.  11  ;  insc.  3,  1.  12  [twice]  ;  insc.  3, 
4 ;  insc.  4,  1.  1 ;  insc.  4, 1.  2  ;  insc.  4,  1.  6  ;  insc.  4,  1.  7  ;  insc.  10, 
;  insc.  10,  1.  3  [twice]  ;  insc.  12,  1.  2),  Kdpura  (iusc.  14, 1.  4), 
gara  probably  Nasik  (iusc.  4,  1.  9  ;  insc.  10,  1.  4),  Pinditakdva<la 
SC.  10,  1. 3),  Pokshara  or  Pushkar  the  holy  lako  in  RajpatJina  (insc. 
1.4),  Prabhdaa  or  Sonmith  Patan  in  Kathiawar  (insc.  10,  L  2), 
tnatirtha  in  iS'orpara>^  or  Sopara  (insc.  10,  1.  3),  Suvar>ianiukha 
»c.  10,  1.  3),  Ujeoiya  (insc.  10,  1.  4),  and  Vaijayanti  probably 
cmvilsi  (insc.  4, 1.  1)  in  Kanara. 

Sharuhidiha  (insc.  10, 1.  2)  or  the  Sea-marsh  is  the  well  known 
aach,  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Narbfula,  the  Barygaza 
ihe  (Greeks.'  Sanskrit  inscriptions  as  lut«  ae  the  fifth  century  give 
»  name  Bharukachchha.^  Bhrigukachchha,  is  a  later  name  which 
B  made  by  Brahmans  and  adopted  by  Jains. 

^Bmahataka  (insc.  4,  I.  1)  is  the  name  of  Vdsishthtpatra 
IPpavi's  cantonment.  It  appears  to  have  boon  near  Govardhana, 
Tn  the  inscription  it  is  called  the  'Bonakataka  of  Govardhana.* 
insc.  3,  1. 14,  occurs  the  name  Binikatavj'isaka.  VAsaka  seeina 
stand  for  cautonmeat"  and  this  is  probably  tho  same  place  as 
l^kataka.  Here  Vasishthiputra  Pu/omdvi  says  ho  touched  a 
■t  made  to  cave  III. 

Vliencliina  (SAi.^T^^T)  (insc.  14, 1.  3)  is  tho  present  Chichana  or 
linchani  in  the  Thana  district,  about  8i.xty  miles  north  of  Bombay, 
generally  appears  under  tho  double  name  Chiclian-Tarapur  from 
rapnr  on  tho  south  side  of  tho  Tanlpur  crook.  The  portion  of  tho 
icription  which  tells  what  Ushavadata  did  for  Chichana  is  broken 
"ay, 

OhhdkaI.epa}ca  (insc.  17, 1.  2)  appears  as  the  attribnto  of  a  donor, 
.hakalepa  is  probably  the  name  of  some  city  or  town. 

DiVianuhUtagnra  is  the  modern  Dahdnu  in  the  Thdna  diatrict, 
3ut  seventy-eight  miles  north  of  Bombay.  The  hd  at  the  end  is  an 
iition  without  moaning,  as  the  inscription  is  in  Sanskrit.  The 
rrent  name  then  as  now  was  Ddbdun^  As  it  is  specially  mentioned 
Nagara  it  must  at  that  timo  have  been  a  city. 

Damachika  (insc.  26,  1. 1)  is  an  attributo  of  a  i^aka  donor  and 
)bably  refers  to  his  place  of  residence,  Damachi.  Damachi  is 
I'haps  Damascus  in  Syria,  as  the  name  Saka,  eeems  to  have  been 
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them  was  called  Uasaptira,     It    Beetns    probab' 
was  in   Md,lwa,  most  Likely  in  Western  Malwa. 
name  eeems  to  have  been  corrupted  into  Daso 
of  Nagar  Br&hmans  in  Mdlwa  ore  still  called  Di 
Da«ora.* 

limUdmki.  Vaiitdmiti  (Sk,  Ddttdtnitri).     The  text  (iosc.  iJ 

mitiyaka^  that  is  an  inhabitant  of  DantAmiti  [Sk,  1 
donor  is  also  called  an  oto/rdka  or  northerner  i 
DAttaniitri  was  a  city  in  Upper  India,  Patanjal^ 
niariau  commentator  (b.c.  150),  says  'Sauvlrd  i 
that  is  tho  Dattdmitri  city  of  Sauvira,  which  show 
was  a  Largo  city  in  Sauvira,  a  province  near  Siud. 

Govadkana    (Sk.  Qovardhana)  occurs    in   five 
twelve  times  in  all.     It  appears  to  have  been  <m 
during  the  reigns  of  Nahapdna  and  PuZumavi. 
10, 1.  5)  made  a  rest-house  with  four  verandas  in 
gave  (iusc.  10,1.  3)  a  gi-ant  to  tho  Charaka  reclus 
The  same  inscription  says  that  the  hill  in  whid 
was  within  the  limits  of  Govardhana.    Though  j 
the   cave   hill   tlian    Govardhana,  the  hill   is   Im 
Govardhana,  probably   because  all  the  land  nea 
included  in   the  Govardhana  sub-division.     That '. 
city  appears  from  its  mention  as  Nagara  in  the  sal 
another  inscription    (insc.  12, 1.  2)    UshavadAta 
deposited  grants  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  cai 
guilds  in  Govardhana.     It  appears  from  this  tl 
time  Govardhana  was  the  ptiUtical  head-quartci 
was  under  PuZumdvi.     In  the  time  of  PuZumAvi 
to  the  cave  are  made  U>  three  ministers  of  Govai 
pdlita   in  tho  eighteenth  year  of  PuZuraAvi;  to  £ 
nineteenth  year ;  and  to  RinnaTrii  jn  the  twenty^ 
Ben&katataatonment  w]  nm^Tiwascanmei 


river. 
k  of  tbo  river  is  the  village  of  Jaldlpur  with  steps 
uiples.  Except  several  old  brick  foandations  and  an  old 
burial-monnu,  about  500  jards  to  tho  eastj  the  remains  at 
hana  belong  to  a  Br4hmanical  temple  of  about  the  eleTcntb 
ury.  Of  the  large  earthen  mound  which  waa  opened  in  Janmiry 
and  in  which  were  found  in  an  earthen  pot  tho  bomt  bonea 
lild,  an  account  has  already  been  given.* 
ura  is  mentioned  (insc.  12, 1. 4)  as  the  name  of  a  sab-division 
!ch,  in  the  village  of  Chikhalpadra^  a  grant  of  cocoa-palms  was 
^y  Uahavadata.  As  a  grant  of  palms  is  mentioned,  Kapara 
near  the  coast.  Kdpura  is  also  mentioned  in  another  inacnp- 
nsc.  14,  1.  3)  though  rather  doubtfully.  Here  also  Uahavud4ta 
Borne  charitable  offering. 

am  (insc  4j  1.  9  ;  iuBC.  10, 1,  4),  In  iiiscription  i  Natjara  ia 
med  in  connection  with  the  grant  of  a  field  to  the  north-east 
In  inscription  10  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  field 
north-west  of  it.  These  references  show  that  the  word  is 
1  the  sense  of  the  city^  probably  N4sik,  as  it  is  the  only  large 
the  neighbourhood. 

ik  is  mentioned  io  the  two  oldest  inscnptions  (20  and  22)  in 

res.     In  inscription  20  the  people  of  Njjsik  are  described 

ing  a  grant,  and  in  22  a  cave  is  described  as  tho  gift  of  a 

ina  minister  of  Nasik. 

dilakavada.,    Ushavaditta  records    a    grant  to   the  Charaka 

cants  of  this  place.    It  appears  to  be  a  holy  place  but  it  has 

en  identified.     As  many  of  tho  places  mentioned  along  with 

on  the  GiijarAt   coast,    north   of   Bombay,   this   seems   the 

neighbourhood  in  which  to  look  for  it.     The  suggestion  may 

8  be  offered  that  it  is  an  old  name  for  the  great  Kabir-vad  or 

B  banian  tree  near  tho  holy  Shnklatirth,  ton  miles  east  of 

I,  because  tho  name  Kabir-vad  is  called  after  the  saint  Kabir 

49-1419  ?)  and  is  not  its  old  name.* 

^kshura,   tho    test   has   Pokshfirani    {8k.  Pushkardni)    in    the 

»riiio  plural,  is  Pushkara  the  lake  of  that  name,  a  well  known 

f  pilgrimage  in  KajputAna  six  miles  west  of  Ajmir,' 

fcfea*a  (insc.  10, 1. 2)  is  the  well  known  PrabhAs- Pdtan  or  Somndth- 
on  the  south  coast  of  Kdthidwjlr.  It  is  often  mentioned  in 
iahdbh^rata  and  the  Parens,  and  according  to  the  Mah&bbarata 
placo  where  Krishna  and  his  Y4davs  died.  Here  Ushavadata 
tight  wives  in  gift  to  Br^hmans. 

natiHha  is  a  holy  reservoir  in  Septra  near  Basscin,  abont  forty 
north  of  Bomljay.  Ushavadata  records  a  gift  to  Charaka 
icanta  who  lived  there. 

paraga  is  SopAra  near  Bassein,  the  Supara  of  Ptolemy,  and 
puppara  of  the  Periplus.' 
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inecrip^on  tban  this  states  that  tho  gpieat  KM€ 
an  inhabitant  of  Vaijayanti.  Mr.  Fleet  has  sho 
was  an  old  name  of  Banavdai,  the  anciont  Kada 
border  of  North  Kanara  and  Maisur,  and  it  is 
inscription,  the  form  of  whose  letters  belong  U 
centnry  after  Christy  that  at  that  time  Banar^i 
of  Haritipatra  Satakami. 

Tho  villages  mentioned  are,  Aparakakha<li  (ins 
padra  (insc.  12,  h  4),  Dhambhikagdma(in8c.20, 
4,1.8),  Kanhahini (insc. 9, 1.  2),  Nanamgola  (inaci 
(insc.  2, 1. 11),  Samalipada  (insc.  3,  h  18, 14),  an 
L  12, 14). 

IpaniaJthadL  Aparakahhadi  (insc  4, 1.  2)  ia  the  name  of  a  vil 

was  originally  granted  by  Gautamiputra  <Sataka 
xnendicauts  of  cave  IIL  This  village  is  also  cal 
and  aa  it  fell  waste  (insc.  5, 1 .  8)  another  field  yi 
the  original  field  in  this  village.  This  village  hii» 
The  old  name  Aparakakhadi  may  be  with  refen 
Kakhadi  to  the  east  of  it,  or  if  there  ia  a  mis 
be  Apardkakhadi  or  west  KakhadL 

\iihah]Mntra,  Ohikhalapadra  (insc.  12, 1,  4)  is  the  name 

district  in  which  8000  cocoanut  trees  were 

From  the  mention  of  cocoauuts  it  may  bo"inf( 
padra  was  on  the  coast,  Chikhalapadra  may  j 
the  head-quarters  of  a  snb-division  about  forty  a 
and  not  far  from  the  road  leading  from  N^sik 
is  the  Sanskrit  for  a  village. 

KanhahinL  Kankahini  is  called  tho  Western  Kanhahini,  t 

the  cave  hill.     It  has  not  been  identified. 

HOmmgola.  Nanamgola,     Ushavuddta  grants  32,000  coco 

to  this  villa^  to  Cfaaraka  rcclti^^es.     As  cocoanut 
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ijMida  (Sk.  Sdlmaltpadra)  is  a  village  granted  to  cavo  III. 
>f  anotkor  village  which  tho  cavo  raendicanta  rejected.  Tho 
I  said  tu  be  in  the  Govardhana  district  to  the  east.  It  is  not 
ether  this  moans  on  the  east  limits  of  the  sub-division  or  to 
of  the  town  of  Crovardhana.  It  probably  was  on  the  east 
t  tho  town  of  Govardhana,  about  five  miles  west  of  Ndsik. 

ina  (probably  Sk.  Sudarsana).  This  was  the  village 
by  the  monks  instead  of  which  Samalipada  was  given.  It  ia 
le  in  the  Govardhana  sub-division  on  the  south.  At  present 
DO  village  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood.  -     - 

ongri,  a  village  of  945  people,  twelve  miles  north-east  of 
n^  has  a  railway  station  and  a  largo  weekly  market  of  produce 
tis^m'a  territories.  The  station  traffic  returns  show  an 
ipaesengers  from  7507  in  1378  to  13/293  in  1880  and  in 
m  948  to  1379  tjons. 

)a'yat,  ten  miles  north-west  of  Ndndgaon,  with  in  1881  a 
)n  of  136G,  was  formerly  the  head-quartei-a^  of  a  petty  divi- 
Ihough  now  a  small  village  it  has  tho  remains  of  an  old  fort 
e  old  tombs.  It  has  a  curious  eflBgy  of  the  horse  on  which 
)het  Muhammad  is  said  to  have  ridden  to  heaven.* 

la'd,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Niphdd  sub-division,  with  in 
population  of  3585,  is  a  railway  station  twenty  miles  north- 
Kdsik.  Besides  the  ordinaiy  sub-divisional  revenue  and 
Bcee  the  town  has  a  post  office.  The  station  traffic  returns 
L  increase  in  passengers  from  16,478  in  1873  to  23,106  in 
,d  in  goods  from  5665  to  7274  tons. 

t,  the  capital  of  the  Peint  state  which  lapsed  to  Government 
death  of  the  late  Begam  in  1878,  is  at  present  the  head- 
of  tho  Peint  sub-division.  It  lies  about  thirty  miles  north- 
Ndsik,  on  a  tolerably  lofty  plateau  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
and  wooded  country,  notoriously  feverish  and  otherwise 
»y.  The  town  itself  being  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  top  o£ 
lyddris,  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  is  less  unfavourably 
i  than  the  valleys.  In  1881  it  had  a  population  of  2644. 
the  ordinary  revenue  and  pwlice  offices  the  town  has  a  poet 
d  a  dispensary.  The  dispensary  which  was  established  in 
in  charge  of  an  hospital  assistant.  In  1881  it  had  1799 
r  and  fifteen  in-door  patients  against  2494  out-door  and 
vo  in-door  patients  in  1880.  There  is  also  a  good  travellers* 
W  prettily  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  wooSy  ravine.' 

;)ri  Sadr-ud-din,  two  miles  south-east  of  Igatpuri,  with 
a  population  of  722,  lias  a  yearly  fair  or  urag,  held  on  tho 
f  the  dark  half  oi  Bluidrapad  (September-October)  in  honour 
adr-ud-din.  This  fair  is  attended  by  about  10,000  persons 
ffic  to  the   amount  of  about  £400  (Rs.  4000).     Tho  village 
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has  a  fairly  well-to-do  colony  of  Gnjariti  Porvid  VaniYia  raontly  (n 
Kadi  in    tUe    Gdikwdr's   territories    about   forty    miles   north 
Ahinadabad,  who  export  rice  and   lend  money  to  the  cultivators 
the  neighbourhood. 

Pimpalgaon  Basvant,  ten  miles  north-west  of  Niphdd,  with 
1881  a  population  of  3689,  has  a  post  office,  a  subordinate  jndgi 
court,  and  a  dispensary.  Tho  dispensary  which  was  opened  in  18 
is  in  charge  of  an  hospital  assistant.  In  18S1  ib  had  B055  oat-d< 
and  thirty-three  in-door  patients  against  7668  and  20  in  1880, 

Fisol  Fort,^  in  Sat£na,  is  situated  nbout  foar  miles  north 
Jaykheda  and  two  miles  west  of  the  Piaol  pass  which  lea 
into  Khindesh,  and  can,  but  with  difficulty,  bo  used  by  car 
The  fort  is  on  a  moderately  high  range  of  hills  running  cftst 
west.  It  is  of  easy  ascent  and  of  largo  area,  and  on  the  south 
separated  from  the  range  by  a  deep  rock>cut  chasm.  At  tho 
the  hill,  and  spreading  some  way  up  its  lower  slopes,  defended 
a  wall  of  rough  stones,  is  tho  small  village  of  Vidi  Pisol,  whc 
ruins  show  that  at  one  time  it  was  a  place  of  some  sieo.  1! 
main  ascent  to  the  fort  lies  through  tho  village.  A  steep  path  lea 
to  an  angle  in  the  natural  scarp.  It  then  passes  through  a  huoci 
sion  of  ordinary  gateways  constracted  in  the  crevice  as  the  aoi 
roaches  tho  plateau  on  the  top.  The  hill  is  well  supplied  with  wai 
and  thero  are  numerous  reservoirs  at  all  points  of  the  tisce( 
Within  the  first  gateway  a  path  leads  through  a  small  opening 
the  right,  now  blocked  with  earth  and  stones,  along  the  baso 
the  natural  scarp  to  pasture  lands  on  the  hills  beyond,  wlu 
the  cattle  of  the  fort  used  to  graw.  At  the  mouths  of  two  of 
Kservoirs,  are  figures  of  Mahddev's  bull,  and,  inside  the  resorv 
lings  which  are  hidden  except  when  the  water  is  low.  The 
the  two  reservoirs,  which  are  separated  by  a  partition  not  more  ti 
a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  stands  at  noticeably  different  levels.  1, 
natural  scarp  is  imperfect,  and  nearly  all  round  the  top  has  ba 
strengthened  by  a  masonry  wall.  Here  and  there  at  weak  points  thi 
were  special  defences  and  provision  for  military  posts.  This  \i 
and  the  defences  are  now  much  ruined.  To  tho  east,  the  ridge 
which  the  fort  stands  stretches  for  a  considerable  distance  w 
only  a  small  drop.  As  this  is  the  weak  point  of  the  hill  the  di 
outside  the  wall  has  been  deepened  bv  an  artificial  cut  about  thi 
feet  deep  and  twenty  feet  across.  At  the  back  of  the  hill 
outlying  spur  with  tremendous  precipices  on  all  sides  and 
on  the  north-west.  Criminals  used  to  be  tied  hand  ami 
thrown  from  where  tho  scarp  is  sheerest,  at  a  point  known  as  t 
Robber's  Leap  or  Okor  Kadd. 

There  are  only   two  buildinga  of  note  in  the  fort,  one  an 
moaque  on  the  south  edge  of  the  precipice   which  is  visible  froa 
distance  below,  and  the  other  tho  ruins  of  a  largo  pleasnre-palaco 
Bang-m/ohdl.    Tho  old  gateways  are  still  standing,  but  all  else  1 
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recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Lokhandi  pate  now  at  Odlna  ia 
Baid  to  have  belonged  to  this  building  nud  to  have  been  removed 
when  the  fort  full  into  disrepair. 

Ra'Dlsej  or  Ritra's  Bedstead,  in  Dindori,  abont  seven  miles  soath 
of  Dindori,  and  about  bcvbd  miles  north  of  Nlsik,  ia  about  3273  feet 
above  aea  level.  In  1819  Captain  Brigga  described  RAmaej  as 
neither  go  large  nor  so  high  as  most  of  the  Nasik  hills,  but  not 
so  small  as  Hatgad.  The  scarp  was  neither  very  steep  nor  very  high 
and  if  undefentJed  the  ascent  was  not  difficult.  There  were  two  gate- 
vrays,  one  within  the  other,  large  but  not  so  formidable  as  those  of 
Hatgad.     There  was  less  uncovered  g^oand  on  the  way  up  to  the 

tea  than  in  any  other  N4sik  fort.  The  works  connected  with  the 
were  able  to  give  a  good  flanking  tire  at  a  short  distance  from 
There  was  a  way  down  by  a  trap-door  kept  covered  with  dirt 
rubbish,  called  the  secret  road  or  chor-rasta  aflording  passage 
for  one  at  a  time.  All  round  the  fort  ran  a  wall  tolerable  in  some 
places  but  mostly  indifTerent.  Within  the  fort  were  two  or  three 
bombproof  and  ammunition  chambers  built  of  stone.  The  water- 
supply  was  ample. 

ptain  Briggs  left  two  companies  of  militia  in  the  fort,  one  on 
top  of  the  bill,  the  other  in  the  village  below.  This  large  party 
was  left  at  Ramsej  that  the  garrison  might  always  spare  ninety  or 
a  hundred  men  to  march  after  Bhils  and  other  marauders.  In  the 
fort  besides  about  a  ton  of  grain  and  a  small  quantity  of  salt 
were  eight  guns,  nine  small  cannon  cAWedj amhurdu,  twenty-one 

Ijf,  thirty  copper  pots,  forty-one  brass  pots,  25G  pounds  of  gno- 

OTvder,  forty  puuuds  of  brimstone,  forty-five  pounds  of  lead,  and  240 
of  hemp.  There  were  also  elephant  trappings,  tents,  carpets,  and 
iron  ware,  which  once  had  been  Shivdji's.^ 

e  only  reference  to  RAmsej  which  has  been  traced  is  the  notice 
in  IGGi,  Anrangzeb  detached   Shahdb-nd-din  Khiin  to  reduce 
e  Nasik  and  Khzlndesh  forts.     At  K/imsej  Shah^b-nd-din  raised  • 
tform  of  wood  able  to  hold  500  men,  and  so  high  that  tho  men 
'"  e  top  completely  commanded  the  inside  of  the  fort.     During 
siege  Sambhfiji's  army  arrived  to  relieve  the  garrison   and  on 
arrival  Kh<ln  Jahan  advanced  from  N^ik  to  help  Shabdb-nd-din. 
tertwo  nnsuccessful  assaults  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  great 
wooden   platform  was  filled   with   combustibles,  set  on   fire,    and 
destroyed.^    During  the  Mardtha  war  of  1818  Rdmsej  was  one  of 
seventeen  strongholds  which  surrendered  to  the  English  on  the 
of  Trimbak.3 

Lbout  two  miles  north-west  of  Rjirasej   is  Dhair  or  Bhorgad  fort, 

13579  feet  above  sea  level.     It  has  an  excellent  quarry  from  which 

stone  of  Kala  Rdm's  temple,  tho  Kapurthala  fountain,  and  the 
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'  Captain  Bri^'  Report,  20th  Jnne  1818,  ia  Ahmadnagar  Collector's  laward  Mi>> 
eellancons  File  vL 

'  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VIL  312  :  S  ■'«''-  '^ nn,  IT.  50-60  j  Graat  Duffs  MnrAthia, 

144  ;  Archdeacon  Oell  iu  Bombay  M  I.  14.     RArnacj  may  !«  Maaii  fort  uwar 

Viaik  captured  by  tbo  Mughal  geDti   i  ^t.t  Evh&u  in  1(J36.    EUiot  aud  Dowmo* 

VII.  52.  I  Blackor's  Maiatbft  War,  322  note  2. 
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highly  polished  black  T>and  ronnd  the  Peehvra'fl  now  palaoe  in  N&sile 
aro  said  to  have  been  brought. 

Captain  Briggs,  who  visited  thofort  in  1818j  did  not  find  it  steep 
nntil  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  whore  it  beciiuie  so  difficult  that  it 
could  bo  climbed  only  on  all  fours  like  a  ladder.  There  was  otm 
fairly  good  gate  with  ruined  bastions.  The  walla  were  rained,  a&d 
the  hill-top  was  remarkably  steep  with  no  place  for  grain  or 
ammouition.     The  water  snpply  was  ample. 

Batangad  Port,  alao  called  Nhdvi  Killa  or  the  Barber's  Tort} 
stands  about  six  miles  eagt  of  Mtilher.  About  half  way  up  tko  hill  is 
the  chief  entrance  and  inside  the  fort  are  the  ruins  of  what  most 
once  have  been  a  stately  court-house.  On  the  hill  sides  are  aboal 
eight  rock-cut  reservoirs  and  on  the  platean  a  temple  of  Mahider 
and  a  Musalmtln  tomb.  In  1862  the  fort  was  reported  in  dis* 
repair,  though  naturally  strong  from  the  height  and  steepxtess  of  ib* 
hill. 

Ra'vlya- Ja'Vlya  are  two  peaks  in  the  ChAndor  range  to  Uxo  eul 
of  Markinda  which  jut  out,  R6vlya  on  the  west  and  Javlya  on  tb0 
east  of  a  hill  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Dindori.  Midway 
between  the  peaks  is  a  reservoir  divided  into  two  and  called  the  Gang» 
and  Jamna  pools. 

On  the  way  to  JAvlya  is  a  gate  defended  by  two  towers,  and  ia 
front  of  the  gate  is  an  image  of  Ganpati.  The  gate  and  the  towen 
are  in  ruins.  The  hill  was  used  as  a  fort  daring  Moghal  timos 
and  there  are  the  foundations  of  several  baildings.  Some  parts  of 
the  hill  are  at  present  under  tillage.  On  the  lower  slopes  aro4« 
few  Gavli  and  Koli  huts.* 

In  1818,  Captain  Briggs,  who  visited  them  soon  after  their  an 
der  to  the  British,^  describes  RAvlya  and  Javlya  as  two  small  forts 
standing  on  a  large  hill,  which  is  known  as  Ravlya- Javlya.  There 
were  two  roads  to  the  hill,  one  leading  from  Khaudosh,  the  other 
leading  from  either  Gangthadi  or  Khandowh,  as  it  struck  off  from  a 

Eass  between  the  hill  and  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Markinda.* 
ill  was  very  large,  eight  or  nine  hundred  foet  above  the  plain, 
with  a  long  and  easy  ascent.     The  top  was  a  tableland,  probabl 
mile  and  a  half  long  and   700  to  1400  yards  broad.     From  thia 
plateau  rose  two  curious  peaks  about  1000  yards  from  each  othecv 


'  Th'xB  fort  is  Mtd  to  have  got  the  name  of  Burber'a  Fort  from  Dhiiuiji,  on«  <if  | 
commandiuits,  who  woa  of  the  barber  caste.     Government  List  of  Civil  Fort«,  I9S2. 

»  According  to  a  local  story  Rivlya  and  Jdvlya  were  two  brothers,  KuuhiB  by  vtmtm. 
Oue  day  u  they  were  work.ing  ia  the  field  they  saw  a  wooum  coming  towrarda  thezo. 
Each  Bwd  that  she  was  his  wife  and  the  dispute  waxed  hot.  When  the  woiiiiui  cuma 
near  they  found  she  was  their  sister.  So  ashamed  were  they  of  hnviag  called  thoir 
sister  their  wife  that  they  made  a  fire  io  the  field  aud  jumping  into  it  were  both 
Immt  to  death.  To  complete  the  sacrifice  the  sister  jumped  ui  after  them.  In 
honour  of  this  solf-devotion  the  two  peaks  and  a  tree  sprane  up,  Triirouometrical 
Sun-oy  Report  for  1877-78,  108.  i       t>     r  -o 

*  iUvlj-a  and  J&vlya  are  probably  the  Rola  and  Jola  Uix-ia  int'ntionc.l  Lii  tin-  R.i.1 
Nimaas  having  Borrendered  to  the  Moghftl  furcos  in  le.*)' 

In  1818  RAvlya  and  Jdvlya  were  amons  the  seventeen  i  i 

dered  to  Colonel  iiacOowell  on  the  foU  of  Trimbok.     likckcra  M^iitJui  \V»r, 
note  2. 

*  Cftptaiu  Briggs  found  a  low  Bhila  who  said  they  were  dofeadin^  (he  paaa, 
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ley  wore  of  solid  rock  tlxreo  or  four  hundred  feet  liigh  and  with 
Imost  perpendicular  sides.  Between  the  two  peaks  was  a  small 
village  whose  people  lived  by  tilling  the  plateau.  The  two  forts 
could  be  reached  only  by  climbing  from  rock  to  rock.  The  greater 
part  of  the  top  of  Jiivlya  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  one  gate, 
kivlja  had  no  gate  and  a  low  wall  most  of  which  was  ruined. 
Places  were  cut  on  the  tops  of  both  the  forts  for  granaries  and 
roaervoirs.  Captain  Brigga  found  two  of  the  Peshwa's  old  militia 
in  each  of  the  forts.'^  By  July  of  the  next  year  (1819)  the  defences 
of  the  two  forts  were  destroyed  by  Captain  Mackintosh,  The 
reservoirs  were  filled  and  the  steps  loading  to  the  top  of  J^vlya  wero 
de^ed  making  the  ascent  almost  impracticable.' 

Saptasliring'  or  the  seven^homed,  otherwise,  but  wrongly, 
called  Chattar  SLiigh  or  the  four-peaked,  4059  feet  above  sea  level, 
is  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  Chdndor  range.  It  rises  about 
the  centre  of  the  range,  Efteen  miles  north  of  Dindori,  a  bare  rock 
of  no  considerable  thickness,  but  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  some- 
what curved,  highest  at  the  ends  and  depressed  in  the  centre,  liko 
a  wall  with  end  towers.  At  every  turn  the  appearance  of  the  rock 
changes.  The  highest  point  rises  over  900  feet  above  the  plateau, 
and  the  rock  is  perpendicular  on  all  sides  but  one,  where  it  has 
crumbled  away  and  grass  has  grown  in  the  crevices.  The  rock 
has  more  peaks  than  one,  but  it  seems  to  have  no  claim  to  tho 
title  seven-peaked.  The  hill  may  bo  climbed  from  three  sides ;  by 
a  good  but  steep  bridle  road  fom  the  north;  by  a  very  steep 
sixty-stop  path  or  adthi  pdyrydcha  mdry  on  tho  east,  formerly  tho 
only  road  used  by  pilgrims,  but  now  abandoned  ;  and  on  the  south  by 
a  stepp  footpath  for  part  of  the  way  which  ends  in  a  flight  of  350  steps 
cai'ved  in  the  face  of  tho  rock  This  last  is  tho  road  now  commonly 
used  by  pilgrims  and  other  vsitiors.     In  the  stops  figures  of  R&m, 

KLanumdu,  Radha,  and  Krishna  and  in  one  or  two  places  a  tortoise  are 
Irved  at  intervals.  These  steps  were  made  1 15  years  ago  by  three 
rothers  Konher,  Rudraji,  and  Krishn^-ji  of  NAsik.  At  intervals  along 
the  ascent  five  inscriptions  have  been  carved  on  and  near  the  steps. 
One  of  the  inscriptions  is  in  Sanskrit  and  tho  others  in  Manitht. 
They  give  the  names  of  tho  three  brothers,  and  of  GirmAji  their 
father.  They  record  that  their  surname  was  RaydrAv  and  that  the 
work  was  begun  on  the  first  of  the  bright  half  of  Jyeshtha  (May- 
June)  in  S'oJtf  1690  (a.d.  1768),  Sarvadhdri  Samvalsar,  and  finished 
on  Friday  tho  first  of  the  bright  half  of  ChaUra  (April)  S^ake  1691 
(a.d.  1769),  Viroilhi  SamvaUar.  At  the  foot  of  tho  ste[)s  the  three 
brothers  built  a  temple  of  Devi  and  a  rest-house  and  at  the  top  a 
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•  CnptMn  Briggs'  Report,  20th  Juno  1818,  in  Alimadn»g»r  Coll6«Vx'»  File  (MSS.), 
VI.  luwaril  Nfi^ii'cllttneouB. 

'  I  :ii't..iu  Ml  IviuUwh'a  Letter,  dated  Indrai  fort,  28th  July  1S19. 
'  Fiiitu  j.ii  account  by  Mr.  W.  R-v'"»«v  ('  ^^    in  the  Indian  AntKjaar;,  II.  161-164. 
loriffinof  this  bill,  uke  that  of  II  -^  in  tlio  N.iuikdiHtrict,  ia  connected 

^'  tradition  with  Rdm.     It  is  8Ai<l  . '^hinan  waa  wrouoded  by  Indrajittha 

•on  of  KAvao,  Uanam&n  wtu  sent  t*>  l>iiiig  heiUuxg  herbs  fr<>m  a  hiil  in  Paradiae.  Tb« 
utankey  chief,  not  knowing  what  herba  were  required,  took  the  hill  on  his  sboaldeni 
8t4rte<l  for  Ceylon.  On  the  way  portions  of  tho  hlU  kept  {ailing  and  quo  of  tbenk 
{htiug  iu  these  rogions  is  the  hill  of  Sai>tAuluiDg^ 
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pUr  XIV.      temple  of  Ganpati  and  &  pond  called  Ei-mfiHrtH.     Those  wt^^»  1' 
kolluterest.  *^  ^^^  platetin  and  from  the  plateau  a   further  flight  of    ! 
—  lends  to  the  shrine  of  Sapt«sbnuganiv<isiiii  Devi.     The  472  =!ei« 

kiiuto.       jjjg  upper  hill  top  were  built  about  aj).  1710,  before  t.h»?  lower  stc    _ 
by  UmAbdi,   wife  of  KhanderAv  Dabhide  Talegu<  no  of  ib« 

Poena  chiefs  whose  family  were  formerly  bereditor_  ^       .ale  o£ 
Maratha  amiy. 

The  shrine  of  the  goddess'  ia  in  a  cave  at  the  base  of  a 
Hcarp,  the  summit  of  which  is  the  highest  poiut  of  the  hill. 
iigure  of  the  goddess  is  about  eight  feet  high,  carved   iu   relief  on 
ui  the  natural  r<jck.     It  i»  that  of  an  ordinary  womau  save  chat   hLs 
has  eighteen  arms,  nine  on  each  side,  each  hand  gra^piug  a  dkflfeni 
weapon.     She  wears  a  high  crown  not  unlike  the  papal  tiara  u 
clothed witha  bodice  and  a  robe  wound  round  the  waist  and  linil 
faae  a  different  suit  on  each  day  of  the  week  and  she  ha.sabath 
day,  warm  water  being  used  on  two  days  in  the  week.     In  fronl  i 
her  is  planted  a  red  trident  with  the  nuual  act  f 

and  lamps.     A  silver  nosering' and  necklaces  ;i 
iu  daily  use.     Her  whole  figure  is  painted  bright  red,  savu  the 
which  are  of  white  porcelain. 

At  the  foot  of  the  atepa  leading  to  the  shrine  in  a  small  villaii!* 

consisting  of  three  or  four  Gauli  huts,  two  drum-houses  <■ 
khanii^,^   and  thi'ee  rcst-housea  for  the  use  of  pilgrims.     '1 
is  well  supplied  with  water  from  springs  built  with  masourj*! 
and  with  steps  leading  to  the  water,  and  called  Kulikiind  (2 
cubits),  Snryakand  (24  X  Id),  and  Dattdtraya  Eund.     Besidoe 
there  are  five  smaller  reservoirs  or  bathing -places  cidled  S« 
Knnd,  Lakshmi  Kund,  Tsimbul  Tirth,  Ambdlaya  Tirth,  and  SI 
Tirth.     Some  of  these  ave  used  for  drinkiug,  others  for  bathinc 
some  for  both.     Near  them  is  a  pond   dedicated  to  Shiv  and  i 
Shivalya  Tirth.     It  is  a  small  stone-built  reservoir  not  above 
yards  square  and  not  more  than  four  feet  deep,  where  thuuj 
pilgrims  bathe  and  wash  their  cluthes.     It  ia  said  to  have  beei 
by  Umdbdi.     On  one  side  of  the  pond  stands  a  Hemddpanti 
of  Siddheshvar  Mahddev,  mostly  in  ruins  but  with  the  doi 
standing,  with  some  rather  elaborate  stone  car\iDg.     Under  the  i 


>  The  traditioaftl  origin  of  the  Saptaahring  jjoddsss  ia  that  in  cnrly  tirow«, 
world  was  troubled  by  evil  spirits,  BrahiuA  Viahnn  and  Kndra  itnidiu-t'l   .mt 
combined  ce»enoe  a  gotlde«i  to  destroy  all  demons.     The  power  of  t 
dbtribiited  over  fonr  plat**  SAptashring,  KolhApur,  TuljApur  in  the  K  j  . 
Mul    M/»t4pur.      Tho    Santaahring    tixldesa  killetl    two    demon    LfvUiors 
mudi  difficalty,  butnthini  DAiued  Midiishdanr,  wbo  Lwl  nssumad  the  form  uf  abnf 
caused  lier  much  tri>nble.     Thegwidesscut     ■''     '     "   '   '    bead  nuil  tl 
ant  and  tlcw  thruugh  the  rock  iiudcinK  aii  "  >>■  6till  he 

he   was  slain  and  the   goddess  gained   tbe  : i;liilo-di:iuui.i _ 

guTjnalhani,     After  this  the  eikrih  was  at  ponce,  and  tfae  guddeae,  taking  ber  i 
th«{  Saptaahring  cave,  bocamo  a  f.Tcourito  object  of  worebip, 

*  Of  the  two  drum-hooBes  or  "  •'«,  one  called  Bttu'wlck'     • 

rdo  Mairllr  a  rich  banker  of  Hi:  iutiiemort>t«  tbi^  cure  It 

orip]'!        '     "  ■  III  truHt  in  tho  gi»'iiu.;c.-4  >v:i8  saddenJy  en   '  ■  '••ri»  vo 

alii'ii  Mil  her  liead  .1  piti'htT  of  water.    Aju  ,■  nib  ia 

paid  •  benefactor.     The  other  Hin, ,>.),.„:.  "  na , 

By  b  iiahi  of  Sindia's,  a  banker 

noiiiii  iiiti«  of  £0  lOc  (R«.  96),     At  .     ' 

WH  addiHl  by  one  DAji  Slhub  Kibe  of  Indor. 
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j^»  '  iio  ling  and  outside  in  front  of  it  a  carved  bull.  Not  far  from 
(f ig  place  is  a  precipice  known  aa  the  Sit  Kailo  which  over- 
hangs the  valley  about  1200  feet ;  from  this  rock  human  eacriiices  are 
said  to  have  been  formerly  hurled.     A  kid  is  now  the  usual  victim. 

Near  the  rest-house  is  the  tomb  or  sain/ulhi  of  Dharmadev,  a  chief 
of  the  Dharampur  state  near  Surat,  who  died  here  while  on  a  visit  to 
bis  (juru  a  Bengal  ascetic  named  Gauds v^mi.  The  tomb  is  like  thd 
ordinary  domed  temples  of  Mahddev  and  contains  a  ling  ;  it  is  well 
built  and  has  some  neat  carving,  but  the  whole  ia  much  out  of  repair. 
Near  this  ia  a  well  and  the  tomb  of  the  ascetic  Gaudsvami.^ 
Something  like  a  portico  was  added  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  at 
the  beginning  of  last  century  by  the  Sdtdra  commander-in-chief, 
and  the  present  plain  structure  has  been  recently  built  by  tho 
chief  of  Vinchur. 

A  large  fair  lasting  for  a  week  and  attended  by  about  15,000 
pilL'rims  is  hold  on  the  full-tnoon  of  Chaifra  (April),  when  goods 
w.arli  about  £200  (Rs.  2000)  are  sold.  On  the  occasion  of  this  fair 
the  steps  leading  to  the  shrine  are  crowded  with  the  sick  and  maimed 
who  are  carried  up  the  hill  in  hopes  of  a  cure.  Bairen  women  also  go 
in  nnmbora  to  make  vows  and  gain  the  gift  of  a  child.  OfferingH  of 
grain,  flowers,  cocoannta,  or  money  are  presented.  The  daily  service 
of  the  goddess  consists  in  bringing  bathing  water  from  the 
Suryakund,  and  laying  before  her  offerings  of  rioo,  milk,  and  sugar 
boiled  together  called  kkir,  of  cakes  of  flour  and  butter  called  lurtgf 
and  of  preserves.  These  offerings  are  the  property  of  the  Bhopa  or 
hereditary  guardian  of  the  shrine. 

Like  the  top  of  Mahalaxmi  in  Dalidnu  the  top  of  Saptashring  iQ 
said  to  be  inacpeasible  to  ordinary  mortals.*  The  headman  of  tho 
village  of  Burigaon  alone  climbs  on  the  April  full-moon  and  next 
morning  at  sunrise  is  seeu  planting  a  flag.  How  he  climbs  and  hovr 
he  gets  down  is  a  mystery  any  attempt  to  pry  into  which,  says  the 
tradUtiuu,  is  attended  by  loss  or  sight.' 

As  the  merit  of  the  pilgrimage  is  believed  to  Ho  in  the  labour 
endured  in  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  there  are,  for  those  who  desire  to 
secure  special  religious  merit,  three  other  paths  round  the  mountain^ 
one  a  sort  of  goat  path  round  tho  base  of  the  scarp,  a  second  of 
greater  length  on  the  lower  plateau,  and  a  third  round  tho  base 
below.  The  last  which  passes  through  the  narrow  valleys  which 
divide  Saptashring  from  the  rest  of  the  Chandor  range  ia  said  to  be 
nearly  twenty  miles  in  circuit. 

Opposite  Saptashring,  to  the  east,  divided  by  a  deep  ravine,  ia 
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'  QaudflvUmi  wm  a  Bengal  aaoctio  who  lixTxl  on  the  hill  about  1730  in  the  time  of 
the  Bccon.1  P  '  "  ii'irAv  {1720- 1740).  Ho  lived  in  the  K/Uika  Tirth  and  had  many 
disciples  ail'  I. u-utlia  nobles.     Ono  of  tho  chtef   was  C'hhatraBing  Thoke  of 

Abhii'fi  >• '•■  I'-iiiiL-,  vi  ■<>"-vtt  reservoira. 

•(,\.,  J18, 

*  \\  :  ■  >  i^  Mr.  Ramsay  traced  tho  footstep*  of  the  flag* 

Iv'nrr'n),  who  w«r6  twu  lu  uuiub«r,  during  their  descent.  Ia  places  it  waa  moat 
ditiicult,  jMMsible  only  for  shoeless  feet  with  a  raankeylik©  hold.  'Hie  poriloaa  oflioo 
of  tickM  jilMiiter  hna  been  filled  by  the  aame  faiaily  for  generations.  Acoordiuj  to  the 
IucaI  belief  a  sou  ia  nevor  wonting,  but  their  other  childion  die  ywiuig. 


of  Interest. 
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the  Markincla  hill.    This  is  said  to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  sage 
Mdrkaadoya,  whose  spirit  is  believed  to  have  taken  its  dw  "  "  •  •■• 
the  rock,  where,  during  his  lifetime,  he  used  to  recito  1' 
the  uTaasement  of  the  I>evi>  a  tradition  to  which  a  remarkauin 
may  ha7e  given  rise. 

Besides  the  three  allowances  mentioned  above,  making  in  all  £"£& 
(Rs.  280)  a  month,  the  temple  has  the  revenues  of  a  villac-     -    "  -^ 
Chandak^pur  which  was  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  g< ' 
BAjir&o  the  second  Peshwa  (1720-1740)  in  the  time  of  tho  u 
Gaudsv^mi.     These  funds  are  admiaistered  by  different  agent  - 
there  is  also  a  panchdyat  or  council  of  five  who  Iiave   8orii( 
over  the  ornaments,   rich  clothes,   and  other  personal  pru,  _;._,    .. 
the  goddess.     The  money  offerings  belong  to    certain   familiiM   in 
fixed  shares,  while  the  miniatrant  receives  all   eatable  offer-  *        '* 
is  said  that  Chhatrasingr^o  Thoke,  the  chief  disciple  of  tii' 
ascetic,  was  a  small  chieftain  who  owned  the  Abhooa  pett y  'i<  >. ' 
twenty-two  villages.    These  villages  were  granted  io  hi^  }Vi;vf:. 
on  a  promise  that  they  would  fight  and  put  down  the  Mehvii»i  tribo* 
of  the  Ddngs,  Avho  always  troubled  pilgrims  during  the  great  A 
fair  and  plundered  much  of  the  country.     Chhatrasing,  ins: 
following  in  the  wake  of  his  forefathers,  became  the  l^ider  of 
Mohvasis,  greatly  harassed  pilgrims,  and  carried  away  all  pm 
from  the  Bhopas,  whom  he  killed  or  let  go  as  it  suited  him.     *'" 
stop  to  these  disorders  tho  commandant  of   Dhodap  sent  ii\ 
a  guard  of  fifty  to  seventy  men.     One  year  Chhatrasingrdo  came  wi 
tho  flower  of  his  Mehvasis,  and  putting  the  guard  to  fiight,  d 
np  to  the  nhrine,  and  carried  off  a  large  amount  of  plunder.     ~ 
upon  tho  Dhodap  commandant,  Uaibatrdo  Ndik  Dbor,  came 
Cfhhatrasing  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  pitclied  battle 
8hiv&laya  tirtk.     The  Bhopas  then  came  to  terms  with  Chha 
and  made  an  agreement,  which  bears  date  1785  {Shak  1 707),  alli 
Chhatrasing  half  the  income  of  seventy-two  holy  days  in  tho  y<? 
Chhatrasing*8  eon  Devising  dying  without  heirs,  his  two   w; 
were  given  yearly  pensions  of  £50  (Rs.  500)  each  and  the 
petty  division  lapsed  to  the  British  Government.     One  of  the  wi 
Krishnabdi,  still  (1882)  enjoys  her  pension. 

Sata'ns,  the  h^-guarters  of  the  BfelAn  sob^division,  with 
18^1  a  population  of  ^516,  lies  about  thirty  miles  west  of  M-'-'- ■'—. 
Besides  the  ordinary  sub-divisional  revenue  and  police  o!! 
town  has  a  dispensary  and  a  post  office.     The  dispensary  whic 
charge  of  an  hospital  assistant  had  in  1881  805-5  out-door  and 
three  in-door  patients  at  a  cost  of  £145.     There  are  temples  of 
Mahftdev,  Khaudoba,  and  Maruti,  most  of  which  were   destro;_ 
the  1872  flood  in  the  Girna  and  have  since  been  rebuilt.    A   lair 
held  every  year  in  Mdrgshirsh  (December- January). 

The  iron  bars  in  the  windows  of  the  m^mlatddr's  treasury  are 


1  Tlie  seveaty-two  holjr  days  were,  forty-six  Tuesdays,  twelve  full 

of  th«  holy  Navriilra,  being  tie  first  nine  uaya  of  tho  bright  half  of  /i  •  

October),  and  iive  days  of  tho  great  April  fur  from  the  «levcQth  to  tLe  tUUivuUi  of  \ 
bright  hidf  of  Chgtitra, 
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nrrtllof  Arab  gnns  or  yizails,  whicli  were  taken  from   Mnllier  fort      Chapter  XIV, 

in  1818.'    In  lGt>5,  Satana  was  noticed  by  Thevenot  as  a  considerable  Places  of  lotext 

v/ra.  on  the  highroad  about  half  way  between  Surat  and  Aurang- 

At  Satiina  Thevenot  mot  the  Bishop  of  Heliopolia  on  his  way 

Siam  to  Surat  and  France.* 

la'ykheda,  on  the  GodAvari,  three  miles  soath  of  Khervfidi 
railway  station  and  ten  south-west  of  Niphiid,  is  a  well  bnilt  town 
)f  2014  people  belonging  to  the  Vinchorkar.  The  population  consists 
chiefly  of  Brdhmans  and  traders.  There  are  several  temples  on  tbo 
lanks  of  the  Goddvari  and  a  well  built  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
iriver.  The  town  has  a  post  office  and  &  school  ana  ia  one  of  tho 
chief  cattle  markets  in  the  district. 

Sbivar,  village,  about  four  miles  south-east  of  NiphAd  railway 
tation,  has  a  remarkable  group  of  memorial  stones. 

Memorial  stones  are  found  all  over  the  district  and  are  specially 
numerous  near  the  Sahyddris.  One  group  of  nnnsually  large  stones 
occurs  at  Chausdle,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Vani  in  Dindori.  As  a 
rule  these  memorial  stones  vary  in  height  from  three  to  six  feet^  and 
are  cut  square  generally  about  a  foot  across.  The  faces  are  carved 
with  rude  figures^  sometimes  of  one  or  more- men  on  horseback, 
Bometimea  armed  with  swords.  There  are  great  varieties  of  figures  on 
foot,  some  of  them  armed,  and  they  vary  in  number  from  one  to  three 
and  even  four.  ITiey  occasionally  hold  each  other*B  hands.  Some  wear 
the  waistcloth  ;  others,  apparently  children,  are  dressed  in  petticoata. 
Sometimes  rude  inacripbiona  are  carved  under  figures.  The  stones 
Boraewhat  resemble  the  old  stones  which  have  l>een  found  in  some 
Scotch  graveyards.  The  people  say  that  they  were  raised  by  villagers 
and  that  they  do  not  necessarily  mark  the  spot  where  the  dead  were 
buried  or  burnt.  The  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  all  the 
Dultivating  classes  especially  among  Kunbis,  Kolis^  and  Vanjdris. 

Memorial  posts  are  also  found  in  some  places.  They  are  of  all 
Bhapjes.  The  figures  are  generally  fewer  and  the  carving  poorer  than 
on  the  stone  slabs.  Sometimes  stones  and  posts  are  found  aide  by 
Bide.  Both  are  worshipped  and  smeared  with  red  paint  on  memorial 
or  akrdJdha  days.  The  stones  are  highly  reverenced  and  preserved, 
ut  the  posts  seem  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  In  no  case  have 
tones  or  posts  been  found  which  are  said  to  mark  an  old  battle-field, 
a  a  rule,  they  are  close  to  a  village  but  not  connected  with  any 
emplo  or  holy  spot.  They  are  always  said  to  be  memorials  of 
lestors  and  the  practice  of  erecting  them  is  said  to  be  still  observed, 
me  of  the  western  villages  there  are  posts  with  a  small  shrino 
he  top  containing  an  image  enclosed  with  glass.  These  are  not 
ommon  nor  monumental  and  belong  to  tho  Bhlls.* 
Sinnar,   a   municipal    town,  tho    head-quarters  of  the    Sinnar  Sowji 

<IivtBlon,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  7900,  stands  on  high  level 
nd,  on  the  Poena  and  N^sik  road,  about  seventeen  miles  south- 
Msi  of  Ndsik.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  part  of  which  on  the 
sastern  side  is  in  ruins  and  contains  but  few  large  modem  houses. 


Memoritxl 
PosU. 


»  Mr.  J.  A.  Bunea,  C.a  '  Voymgea.  V.  320, 

1  Mr.  W.  Buufty,  C.S.   Compare  Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.  9.,  ia  loOL  Ani.  11.200-202. 
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In  1843  Sinnar  Imd  n  nopulation  of  G740,  and  m  1872  of  lf),C 

of  whom  9445  were  Hinuus,  695  Musalmans,  and  four  O- 

The  apparent  decrease   of  20M4  in  the   IdJSl  conenw  is  dno 

fact    that,    tho    1872  returns    included     the    p<^l 

nuighbouring  hamlets,  which,  though  belonging  to 

of  Siuuor,  are  at  some  distance  outside  the  inunici; 

towu  itself.     Of  the  1881  total,  7303  were  Hindos,  u- j  jai.u.><;ui 

elovon  Christians,  and  sirty-one  Others. 

The   earliest  hiatorical   mention   of   Sinnar    appoars    to    bo 
Sindiner   in  a  copper- plate  of  A.D.  1QG9.'  _  Accor«iing  *'*  trrwli'ii.. 
Sinnar  waa  founded  by  a  (j^uli  chief.  Rio  Shingani,   ; 
Seuuondti  of  the  copper-plate,  about  700  years  ago.    Rri  <  -^ 
eon  Rio  Oovind  is  believed  to    have  built  the  s^jitiiji 
on    the     north-east,   at 
called  it    Goyindeshvar 


outside    the    town 
(R«.  2,00,(100)    and 
is  a  8haiv_ji  I 
enclosure,   thu   1—;.^ 
the   smaller  ehrinea 


'na  or 
.il    temple 


of 


cost  of  Jt2' 
Gondeahvar, 
.  within 

10  Shiv 
the 


.'1 


CT' 


jemg  dediL. 
the  two  to    the  north 
dedicated  to  Nirdyan  and   Ganpati,  and  the  two  to  tiic 
iho  Sun  and  Mahishakti.     The  central  temple,  thoo;;h  mui 
repair,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  this  part  of  the  country 
with  rich  sculpture.     On  the  north-west  of  thr  ti 
of  Aieahvar.  a  Sbaiv  shrine  said  to  have  bi 
It  ^a^^riginally  a  hall  or  aabkdmandap,  a.,  ^l  ..l..^.i, 
beautifully  carved  pillars,  seems  t<o  have  been  carried 
or  repair  other  structures.     The  shrine  remains,  '    ' 
spire  or  shikhar.     Some  200  years  later  Sinnar  ))> 
quartej-s  of  the  chief  oflSc«r  or  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  iu 
and  its  population  greatly  increased.     Later  still  it  wai? 
government  of  Amritrio   Deshmnkh,  who  was  appointed 
fourteen  sub-divisions  by  the  Moghal  Emperor.      In  his  tinuil 
population  orSuinar  increased.      He  is  also  said  to  have  bi 
town  walls  and  thrown  a   masonry   dam   across   the   river. 
Desbmukh's  mansion  or  vdda  ia  still  the  largest  building  tn 
town,    and     contains    within     its    outside    wall     many     soi 
collections   of  houses,    now  lot   to    distinct    familios    irrea| 
of  caste.      The    present    bead    of    the    family   (1883)  is   iiae 
Amritrao.     About  1790,  Sindher  appears  in  Mariitha  records  us 
head-quarters  of  a  sub-division  in  the  district  of  Saugumnop  withi 
yearly  revenue  of  about  £2900  (Rs.  29,000).«      • 

Except  173  looms,  chiefly  for  weaving  robes  or  sadia  ami  n  r.» 
silk-weavers  who  have  come  from  Sangamner,  Sinnar  has  < 
or   manufacture.      The  population  is  almost  entirely  agricuit 
A  large  area  round  the  town    is  watered  by   moans   of  ehf 
connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Shiv  and  thd  i 
which  unite  close  below   the  town.     It  yields   splendid  croj 
sugarcane,  plantains,  betel  leaves,  and  rice.' 


'  Ind.  Ant,  XL   Sinoar  ia  ftlmoat  uiTiiriablT  e»ll«d  bandar  l»f  the  peasantry. 
A.  Raines,  C.S.  »  Warin^^B  ManUliAa,  2S9. 

>  Ur.  H.  B.  Cooke,  CS.    Surrey  3apflnDtcDdeu('a  Koport,  5tb  October  1874 


Mr. 


Besides  the  nsual  sub-divisional  offices,  Sinnar  has  a  manicipality, 
a  siibordiimte  judge's  court,  a  dispensary,  a  post  office,  and  two 
vernacular  Bchools.  A  weekly  market  ia  held  on  Sundays.  Tho 
muuicipality,  which  was  established  in  1860,  had  in  1881-82  aa 
income  of  £182  (Ra.  1820),  almost  exclasively  raised  from  a  house- 
tax,  and  an  expenditure  of  £172  (Rs.  1720),  most  of  which  was  spent 
in  conservancy  and  road  improvements.  The  dispensary,  which  waa 
established  in  1873,  is  in  charge  of  an  hospital  assistant,  and  in  1881 
had  4705  out-door  and  eleven  in-door  patients  at  a  cost  of  £130  12a. 
(Rs.  1360).  In  November  1822  forty  insurgents  assembled  in  Sinnar, 
and  were  joined  by  twenty-five  more.  Their  leader,  one  Krishna 
Knver,  gave  out  that  their  object  was  to  gain  possession  of  tho 
village  ofKankari,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Sinnar, 
bat  this  was  probably  part  of  a  larger  scheme.  All  were  captured 
at  Kunkari  and  on  giving  up  their  arms  and  horses  were  released. 

Thengoda,  on  the  Girna,  about  five  miles  south  of  Satana,  with 
in  1881  a  population  of  1481,  has  a  subordinate  judge's  court  and  a 
post  office. 

Trimbak,  more  correctly  Tryaniliak,  or  the  tlirco-oyed^  a  namo 
of  Mahfidev,  is  a  small  but  far-famed  place  of  pilgrimage,  with  in 
1881  a  population  of  3830.'  It  ia  a  municipal  town,  at  the  base  of 
an  oastorly  spur  of  the  SahyAdris,  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of 
Nasik,  ^v^th  which  it  is  joined  by  a  part-gravelled  part-metalled 
road  built  in  1871  from  local  funds  and  private  contributions.  Tho 
road  winds,  with  many  nps  and  downs,  past  tho  precipitous 
urnrpa  of  the  Anjanori  range,  which  continues  till  the  semicircular 
wall  of  hills  is  reached  which  encloses  the  town  of  Trimbak.  Below 
are  the  buildings  of  the  town  ;  then  a  sloping  hill-side  covered  with 
brushwood ;  then  a  sheer  wall  of  rock  crested  with  bushes,  and  a 
back  ground  of  npper  slopes  covered  with  coarse  grass  converging 
in  a  ridge.  On  the  left,  that  ia  on  the  east,  are  many  curiously 
fthaped  hills  split  into  peaks,  cones,  ridges,  and  blocks.  The 
ancient  outline  of  the  village  of  Trimbak  is  broken  by  cultivated 
patches  which  now  occupy  the  sites  of  old  houses.  The  villago 
consists  of  houses  with  small  walled  gardens  or  courts  and  of  irregular 
rows  of  buildings  which  here  and  there  form  a  street.  In  other  parta 
there  are  many  large  well  built  houses,  some  of  them  with  richly  carved 
wooden  pillnrs  and  eaves.  All  are  on  well  raised  plinths,  and  have 
deep  verandas ;  the  roofs  are  tiled  and  have  a  great  pitch  and  far 
''•ting  eaves,  and  some  of  the  houses  have  weather-boards  aa  a 
or  defence  from  rain.  The  tiles  are  flat  with  turned-up  edges 
like  those  at  N^ik  and  Poena.  One  line  of  road  is  paved  with 
Btooe  to  allow  Trimbakeshvar  Mabidev'B  car  to  be  dragged  in 
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'  Tbo  Shiv  Ihuj  at  Trimbak  is  the  ninth  of  tho  twelve  CTeat  Ungi  in  India. 
The  others  arc  :  AmareshvAr  near  Ujjain  ;  Bhimlahankor  on  ilie  Sabyidru  abonC 
thirty  iniltia  aouth-weat  of  Jannar ;  Oantunoshvar  unknown  :  Kediireefavar  in  the 
UiiuAlay.xB  ;  Maliilkd]  ia  Uijain  ;  IJallikArjuu  ou  the  .Shriahail  hill  in  Tclingaoa ; 
Omk;ir  in  the  Narl>a<Lt ;  K&meahvM  in  lliime5hv.ar  iatiuni  near  Capv  Comorin  ; 
^mcshv&r  iu  Somn&tb-Pdtan  in  KAtbijiwir  ',  VaidyauAth  at  DevgAil  iii  tho  SiUithal 
district  in  Heni^al ;  and  Yiahveahvar  at  Benaree.  Indian  Antiqaary,  II,  15,  note  1, 
n  23-82 
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prooeesion,  and  within  tlio  last  six  years  most  of  tbe  more  fr«qu<*otod 
roads  have  been  paved  by  the  municipality ,^ 

The  1881  census  showed  a  population  of  3S39,  Hindoe   8<J8^ 
Muhanimadana  130,  ShnLvaks    sixteen,    and    Christians   nine.    A 

large  proportion  of  the  Hindus   are  Br^htnans  cf^^--^ fl   "with  tht 

templeflj  mostly  beggars  or  pilgrims-priests,  tirOf  ,  •».»,     They 

also  own  the  hereditary  village  accountantships  ot  ibc  nuj   '  *  ig 

Tillages   in   Ndsik    and    Igatpuri.      There  are    five   em  i*, 

Yajui-vodis   with  about  150    houses,   Deshasths  and   K"tiK  im  i-ih| 
with  75  each,  Kitnnavs  with  five,  and  Karhadfia  with  two.     .Mm    -f 
them  are  wolUto-do.*    Besides  Br/ihmans  there  are  several  •: 
of  traders  and  a  lurgo  number  of  shop-keepers.     The  greater  |j<^i  i   ■» 
the  population  consists  of  Koli  husbandmen.' 

Although  it  is  only  three  miles  in  a  direct  lino  from  thi  -lo 

of    the  Stthyadris,     Trirabak    is    almost    completely    sL..  » 

western  breezes  by  the  intervening  hill,  on  which  tlH)  1 
accessible  fort  of  Trimbak  is  built.  The  fort  is  4248  feet  abov"-  m'u 
level  and  about  1800  above  the  village.  Towards  the  villiifro  tbe 
hill  on  which  the  fort  standa  presents  at  the  foot  a  - 
fragments  of  trap  rock.  Above  the  slope  is  a  sheer,  i 
an  overhanging,  cliff,  probably  a  thousand  feet  high, 
northern  spur  is  a  gap  called  the  great  VinAyak  Khind,* 
southern  face  is  a  cleft  known  as  the  Great  Gate  or  Mo 
which  served  aa  the  main  entrance  to  the  front.  The  bolt' m  vi  mo 
basin  is  uneven ;  it  is  partially  cultivated  aud  in  pnrU  i» 
ewampy."     Its  shut-in  position  audits  want  of  d'  ''le 

village   of  Trimbak   unhealthy,  and   sickness,  »    ;  _  le 

common.  Cholera  sometimes  appears  at  the  great  fair  oud  eomp 
outbreaks  have  been  very  fatal.  Atter  several  healthy  season-  ■•l>"l'*m 
broke  out  in  186.5,  but  the  yearly  fairs  were  over  andlitti'  as 

done.     Since  1 8G5,  though  there   has  been  a  great  in  :iO 

number  of  pilgrims,"  no  serious  epidemic  has  occun-i jua 

yearly  fairs  or  at  the  great  twelve-yearly  gathering.^ 

The  water  supply  is  almost  entirely  from  ponds.  There  are  iu  oU 
eight  ponds  in  and  around  the  village,  but  only  two  of  them  uo 
considered  to  give  good  drinking  water.  These  two  are  the 
Visoba  poud  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town  on  the 
south  and  not  much  used,  and  the  Ganglia  on  the  wost.  The 
Gaugdla  is  a  large  pond  with  stone-Uned  banks,  and  holda  fn<.i)ir!i 
water  to  remain  pure;  it  is  much  used  by  pilgrims  who,  I 
drawing  water  from  it,  bathe  and  wash  their  clothes  lu 
pond.  It  ia  fed  by  springs  which  never  show  signs  of  failing, 
overflow  of  the  pond  is  the  source  of  the  Trimbak  branch  of 
GodAvari,  which,  though  not  the  highest,  is  the  sacred  source, 
stream  is  led  to  a  temple  in  the    middle  of  the  village^   Wi 


'  SaniUry  ComnuiBioner's  Report  for  1965,  270. 
'  Sanitary  Comraissioner's  Report  for  1865,  270. 

•  Sanitary  Coinmiasioner'is  Report  for  18G5,  269, 

*  Aa  mnny  u  250,000  arc  bebcvi>d  to  have  visited  the  1S72  fftir, 
» l>r.  Leith.    Mr.  R,  E.  Candy,  C.3, 


»  Mr.  R.  E.  Candy,  C.S. 
«Mr.  B.  F.  Silcock,  0.8. 
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Three  fairs  are  held  every  year,  two  at  the  temple  of 
Trimbakeshvar/  on  the  Kartik  full-moon  (October- November)  when 
about  0000  people  assetuble,  and  on  Mdgh  vadya  rhaturdashi  or  the 
groat  Skivartiiri  (February-March)  when  about  5000  people  assemble, 
■■tad  one  at  the  temple  of  Nivrittin^lth  on  the  oleveutli  of  the  dark 
iBtlf  of  Pawsh  (January -February]  attended  by  about  3000  people 
r  chiefly  cymbal-plavers.*  Trimbakeshvar's,  the  chief  and  moat 
f  '•-'■-(•able  temple  m  the  village,  was  built  by  the  third  Peshwa 
1  BAjir^v  (1740-1760)  on  the  site  of  an  older  bat  much  humbler 
Lgmiuo.  Before  its  doors  stand  large  lamp-pillars  or  dijnnah 
P^famished  with  numerous  branched  brackets  on  which  lights  are 
placed  on  holidays.  Nearer  to  the  temple  door,  under  a  light  and 
elegant  carved-stone  pavilion  with  ornamented  roof,  rests  the 
great  bull  or  Nandi,  A  square  outer  hall  or  mandap  of  massive 
proportions,  having  a  door  on  each  face,  stands  in  front  of  the 
ahrine.     Porches  with  separate  roofs,  but  with  the  same  entablature 


^  AcconlinK  to  a  local  account  tho  ori^n  of  the  aocredneaa  of  Trimbak   was   that 

Brohiuaoutl  Vishnu  diapiited  about  Mah&dcv,  Brahma  ridicoling  and  Vishnu  extolling 

him.     To  8cttt«  their  disniitu  they  arranged   that  they  should  travel    in  ditftircat 

dircctioiu,  Brahma  in  sc«roli  of  MahcUlev's  BhouUlcn^  and  Vishnu  in  aenrch  of  Mah^dev'a 

feet.     They  agreed,  if  tho  aoarch  of  both  proved  fruitloaa,  to  admit  thnt  Mahddcv  waa 

truly   great.     Vi.^luiu    tr:ii-ull<;d    till  ho  was   weary  but   found  nothing.      BmhmA 

Tt.tiiniiii  «;(li  t,«ii  r.u!.(iin'il  witneaac-s  to  prove  that  he  had  found  tho  shoulders. 

Mahd^ev    cursed   Brahma  and  said    he  would  have  nu 

..'O  forced  Mahidev  underground  when   Trimbak  bill  at 

t  aUi. u  thi;  town.     In  time  &  temple  was  built  to  MahAdev   under 

>  ikeslivar.     The  same  slury  is  told  at  length  from  the  Skanda  Punln 

-    r'    l.gy,  271   273. 

IS  ftiitl  to  have  be«Q  fouDded  by  an  aacetio  «boat  700 
ji-....._  ,  _^ — ^ ^  A  oa  iubabited. 
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it  feeds  a  large  cot-stone  pool,  the  KusKavarl,  considered  by  Hindas  Chapter  X 
to  bo  a  specially  purifying  bathing  place.  The  municipality  clear  it  pj^^s  ofin' 
every  May,  but  by  December  its  water  is  again  very  filthy. 

The  wastage  and  leakage  of  the  Gangdla  pond  flow  through  the 
village  in  a  channel  lined  with  cut-stoue  masonry,  with  at  short 
intervals  stops  leading  to  the  water.  The  bed  of  the  channel  is 
used  as  a  duat-bin  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  flow  of 
water  runs  low  as  early  as  October,  and  ceases  in  the  hot  season. 
In  pa-ssing  through  the  village  the  water  becomes  very  impure,  the 
last  defilement  being  the  atjhes  of  the  dead,  as  the  bnming-ground 
is  only  a  short  distance  below  tho  town. 

During  and  for  a  short  time  after  the  rains  a  small  stream  trickles 
from  one  of  tho  numerous  fissures  on  the  face  of  the  scarp  of 
Trimbak  hill,  and  flows  from  a  cow's  mouth  under  a  small  stone 
image  of  tho  goddess,  which  stands  in  a  niche,  and  is  the  chief 
object  of  worship.  This  is  hold  by  the  people  to  bo  the  source  of 
the  Godavari.  The  water  from  tho  cow's  mouth  disappears 
mysteriously  on  the  hill  and  re-appears  in  the  Kushavart  pool,  and 
hence  the  superior  holiness  of  this  pool.  The  municipality,  which 
established  in  November  1S66,  had,  in  1881-82,  au  income  of 
_  38  and  an  expenditure  of  £294  The  village  contains  a  post 
office. 
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lir  is  held  at  the  sourco  of  the  QodArari.*    Tho  £air  lasts  for  about      Chapter 
thirteen  months  and  is   attended  by  150^000  to  200,000  pilgrims  piaceaoflnl 
from  almost  all  parts  of  India.     Many  shops  are  opened  dui'ing  the 
fair  by  Ndsik  shopkeepers,  who  sell   gTain>  cloth,  copper  and  brass 
vesBels,  and  the  .nameruus  articles    wanted  by  a  miscellaneoua 
crowd. 

About  500  years  ago,  boforo  Trimbak  village  was  founded,  pilgrims  Pik 

had  to  put  up  at  Anianeri,  and  even  after  Trimbak  becjinio  inhabited 
tho  iiicouvenience  or  a  dirty  zigzag  road  and  the  fear  of  marauding 
!  "ios  prevented  any  great  number  of  pilgrims  visiting  the  place. 
-1  iro  the  opening  of  the  railway,  and  especially  since  a  road  has  been 
ua<Io  to  Naaik,  the  number  of  pilgrims  has  immensely  increased.* 

As  a  rule  pilgrims  do  not  stay  for  more  than  fourteen  days. 
Some  lodge  in  the  town  whore  wealthy  men  have  built  caste  rest- 
houses,  but  most  in  the  fields  round  the  town.  The  pilgrim  goes 
through  tho  prescribed  batliing  and  worship,  and  then  visits  tho 
chief  objects  of  hohness  in  and  about  the  town.  He  bathes  in  the 
Kushavart  pool"  and  after  bathing  goes  to  worship  Trimbakeshvar 
MaliAdev.  but  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  temples  unless  he  is 
a  lirilhrnan.  A  feast  to  the  temple  Brdhmans  completes  tho 
ordinary  round  of  observances.  If  the  pilgrim  has  come  to  perform 
nlir-Hdha  or  commemorative  ceremonies  he  mast  keep  several  other 
observances.  After  shaving  and  throwing  the  shaven  hair  in  tho 
small  square  Gangiila  pool,  the  pilgrim  goes  to  bathe  in  the  Kushavart 
pond.  After  bathinghe  makes  some  balls  of  rice  if  he  is  a  Brahman, 
or  of  wheat-flour  if  he  belongs  to  another  caste,  and  performs  the 
usual  tthrddillia  ceremonies,  a  Bnthman  officiating  and  reciting  sacred 
texts.  After  having  gone  through  the  ceremonies,  ho  throws  tho 
balls,  if  of  rice  into  a  pool  called  tho  Kanchan  pool,  and  if  of  whent- 
ilour  into  the  Ganglia  pool,  and  then  goes  to  worship  at  Mahddev's 
temple. 

On  completing  tho  other  observances,  the  pilgrim  goes  to  see  tho 
different  objects  of  worship.  He  first  visits  the  source  of  tho 
God^vari.     Leaviug  the  town  and  passing  west  to  the  foot  of  the 


1'  '■  '    'i'lni  which  it  (lie<1.    AnxiouH   to  deanse  himself  from  the  ain  of 

began   to   perform  cvrcmoniea   and   to    pn)pitiAt«     Mah^dov. 

ii  hm  pcunnce,  releoecd  Gauga  from  hie  matted  hair  and  striking 

.  ve  her  leave  to  go  down  on  earth.     Aa  the  watc-r  was  coming 

i;  rua  yave  it  a  circulnr  motion  by  turning  it  round  with  a  blade  of 

kuJi  ^ouiA  ;  thuiiuiobu  thu   hat)uit*(irt  or  JLvmA- turned  pool.     As  this  happened  when 

the  »iin  was  in  thi.<  ziKliatial  sign  of  Leo,  a  special  fair  is  held  once  in  everv  twelvo 

'  •  :\  the  suD  enters  that  sign.     The  date  of  the  descent  of  the  river  from   tho 

r,  as  it  is  locfilly  o;dled,  Brahrn.<«dri  hilJ,  is  given  as  Saturday  the  tenth  day 

♦  Hilf  of  Magh  (January- Fcbmory)  in  the  tortoise  iacamation  of  Vishnu, 

<i  king  Mtodh&ta,  after  two  hundred  thousand  yean  of  tho  Krita  or 

I  ^liissed.    Compare  Kennedy's  llindu  Mythology,  256- 258. 

*  So  wuU  kiiotvn  is  this  fair  that  the  word  GodAvari  xa  ordinarily  used  in  Oujanit 
for  the  numeral  twelve. 

*  It  w  computed  that  about  2ii0,000  pilginms  visited  Trimbak  1  ':  !'•  last 
fUmlumth  which  lasted  from  the  13th  of  Septeml>er  l87'2  to  the  1  Ith  I.S73. 
The  f'l.--"  -  •^urus  show  for  NA«ik  lload  station  iu  1873  a  total  of  2b-i.vl  4.  ■^ocugeru 
Agaii                    in  1868  and  151,380  in  1878. 

'  >.i  the  Knshdvart  pool  may  go  on  for  days,  but  ou   the  lirsi  day  tho 

pilgriui  must  give  all  hii  clothes  to  his  priest  or  ttpddhya. 


TkimnAK. 
Pilgrims. 


iftpter  XIV.  hill  he  fiuJa  a  flight  of  steps  bailt  hj  Karsbmsi  UaasTnj,  a  riel 
es  oflnterest  L**^^"*  ^^  Bombay^  the  samo  who  built  the  stops  which  lisad 
to  the  Elephunta  Caves  and  the  large  temple  near  the  Bycall« 
railway  station  in  Bombay.  These  steps,  700  in  number,  lead  right 
ap  the  bill.  They  are  well  built  of  maeoury  and  cement,  ore  of  aa 
easy  slope,  and  have  protecting  walls  on  either  side.  Thoro  ia  % 
space  iu  the  middle  so  that  pilgrims  go  up  by  one  side  and  come  domi 
by  the  other.  At  the  top  to  the  left  ia  a  broad  platform  protected 
by  a  retaining  wall.  From  the  back  of  this  platform,  which  is  a 
sheer  cliff  about  300  feet  high,  water  drips  and  flows  through  a  stone 
con^s  mouth  into  a  small  reservoir.  A  priest  constantly  attends 
and  dresses  the  cow's  head  with  leaves  and  (lowers.  Close  by  is 
B  ahrine  of  Devi.  To  the  west  of  the  platfurm  a  path  rn  '  ij* 
(he  hill-side  to  Gorakhndth'a  cave,  where  lives  a  much  ..:<! 

Kjiuphata  Gosdvi.  The  platform  commands  a  ytriici  „-  .  i.-vr. 
Below  lies  Trimbak  town  with  its  temples  and  bo<  r-.j  bLiimug 
places.      Across  the  plain    winds  the  tbin  silvery   streak  of    tho 

Goddvari  flowing  between  high  banks  for  about  four  miles.'    A  >_ '- 

the  horizon  stand  the  heights   of  Saptashriug   (+G5'J),  and  cl 
hand  rises  the  fine  hill  of  Anjaneri  (4295)  sarmoanted  by  a  rock  iiko 
a  crouching  lion. 

On  the  plain,  between  Trimbak  and  Anjaneri,  are  a  monastaiy 
or  math  and  a  pond  called  the  PrayAg  tirth  whore  tho  Nirbiui 
Gosavia  live.  It  was  from  this  monastery  that  the  proceasion  of 
naked  ascetics  used  to  walk  to  the  Kushdvart  reservoir  'w  ~ 
village.  The  men  walked  three  abreast  with  banners  tlj 
gold  and  silver  trumpets  blowing,  while  crowds  looked  on  m 
admiration.  Besides  the  Nirbduis  other  wandering  ascetics  ooiDB- 
from  all  parts  of  India  to  the  great  twelve-yearly  fair.  Tbftte 
are  Niranjinis,  Habauia,  UdAsis  old  and  new,  Kn  :  '  '■'5,  and 
Nirmdlds.    Except  the  Nirmalds  all  these  classes  are  ^  icra  of 

Shiv  and  have  each  a  math.     The  Nirmdlas  are  Sikhs  aud  \  ai^hnavH. 

Though  the  groat  1872  fair  passed  without  a  crime  of  impor'u""- 
^irlier  festivals  were  often  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed.    In 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  four  companies  of  a  Native  regiiut 
there  was  a  serious  disturbance.     In   18G1  quarrels  arose  hi 
the  Nirbdnis  and  Uddsis,  as  the  Uddsis  imitiited  the  Niil 
stripped  themselves  naked  to  walk  in  procession  and  b;i'  ln> 

Kushdvart  pool.  Tho  Nirbdnis  said  they  alone  had  the  right  bo 
bathe  naked  and  that  other  ascetics  ought  to  wear  a  cloth  round 
waist.  Tho  dispute  ended  in  a  fight  in  which  sticks  and  stones  w< 
freely  used.  In  1872  thirty-seven  of  the  Bhil  guard  from 
neighbouring  treasuries  were  collected  to  make  the  necessary  p<d)c« 
arrangements.  The  chief  danger  of  a  riot  was  from  tho  rivalry  of 
the  cQfierent  classes  of  ascetics,  each  of  whom   wished  to  ^tq 


'  It  is  at  the  villauo  of  Chakor!,  about  five  miles  to  the 
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eir  procession  on  the  opening  day.  It  was  arranged  that  each 
cession  should  move  at  a  different  time  of  the  day.  One  band 
of  Nirmdli  Gosdvis  from  the  Panjab,  who  visited  Tritnbak  for  tlie 
first  time,  were  prevented  entering  the  temple  and  were  maltreated 
by  some  Trimbak  Brahmans  who  were  arrested  and  punished.  The 
Ud^i  Gosfivis  from  Upper  India  made  great  efforts  to  be  allowed 
to  hold  their  naked  processiouj  bat  strict  orders  were  issued  and  no 
attempt  was  made. 

Trimbak  fort,  which  is  4246  feet  above  the  sea,  is  described  m 
1818  as  on  a  scarp  so  high  and  inaccessible  as  to  be  impregnable 
by  any  army  or  artillery  however  numerous  or  well  served.  The 
hill  was  ten  miles  round  the  base  and  about  four  miles  round 
the  top.  The  scarp,  which  varied  in  height  from  two  to  four 
hundred  feet  of  perpendicular  rock,  surrounded  the  hill  in  every  part, 
leaving  no  points  except  two  gateways.  The  chief  gateway  through 
which  the  garrison  received  their  stores  and  provisions  was  on 
the  south.'  Tho  north  gateway  was  only  a  single  gate,  the 
passage  to  which  was  by  narrow  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  wide 
enough  for  only  one  poraon  at  a  time.*  This  passage  was  cut  four  to 
six  fuet  in  tho  rock,  aud  had  nearly  300  steps,  each  furnished  with 
side  grooves  or  niches.  These  grooves  were  required  to  hold  on  by,  as 
at  half  way  np  and  after,  it  was  hazardous  to  look  back  down  the  cliff 
which  had  600  to  700  feet  of  a  sheer  drop.  The  top  was  surmounted 
by  a  building  through  which  a  sii-foet  wide  passage  wound  about 
twenty  foot  in  the  rock.  The  mouth  was  protected  by  a  double 
gateway,  from  which  tho  further  ascent  was  through  a  hatchway, 
'"  o  winding  stairs  were  covered  by  the  building  whose  beams 
ud  the  stairs  overhead,  and  which,  if  knocked  down,  would  only 

d  strength  to  the  place  by  burying  the  passage  gateway.  Tho 
liead  of  this  passage  was  defended  by  two  towers  connected  by  a 
curtain,  in  which  was  the  gateway.  The  height  of  the  hill  was  not 
so  great  ou  the  north  as  on  tho  south  side,  but  it  rose  more  abruptly 
and  the  ascent  was  steeper.  Besides  the  gateways  there  were  a  fevr 
towers  and  works  on  different  parts  of  the  hill,  but  their  position 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  fortress.  Tho  magazines  and  almost  all  the  housoa 
of  the  garrison  were  cut  in  the  rock.  At  the  foot  of  tho  'scarp,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  passage  leading  to  the  north  gate,  was 
an  old  village  in  ruins. 

Triuibak  with  Ndsik  is  said  to  have  been  governed  by  a  brother 
of  liamchandra  (1271  -  1308)  the  fifth  of  the  Devgiri  YddavB.* 
In  the  MusalmAn  histories  of  the  Deccan,  Trimbak  is  always 
coupled  with  Ndsik,  and  it  is  still  tho  practice  to  speak  of  the 
two  places  as  Ndsik-Trimbak.  The  earliest  known  mention  of 
Trimbak  is  in  162  D,  in  tho  third  year  of  Sh^h  Jehu's  reign,  when 
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'  Lake's  8iogoB,  99.     The  entrance  to  the  southveat  waa  by  a  large  and  well  built 

•y,  writh  reeeMes  one  within  the  other  for  «  (liatonce  of  about  800  yanli,   •nd 

nrr    1,1   its  principal  and  la«t  gateway  to  a  nook  or  angle  formed   of  two 

irecipices  of  th^  hill,  completely  securing  this  gateway  from  any  effect  of 

T'ltn  the  topa  ati<l   battlements   of  the  gateway  nil  approach  to  it  was 

juni.^.-MMM'  aud  hopeleaa.     Martttha  and  Pcndh^i  Summary,  178. 


Lako'd  Sieg^e,  78. 
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a  foww  of  8000  Jiorse   was  sent  to  conqner  NtfeHc,  IVimbnk,  iii*A\ 
p  rp.i     111    1033  mention  is  mn  rhe   Ahmadr 

>•  :iiii  eommandanfc  of  Trimbak  f<'r  -    i  his  soTvioes 

Moghals."  In  1636  a  force  of  8000  raen  was  seut  against  tho 
of  Junnar,    Sanpramnor,  Nflaik,  and  Trimbak.'     In  1C36,  uftrt^^ 
defeat  at  MAhuli,  Shahji  agreed  to  deliver  Trimbak  fort  alonjr  with] 
Ti         1    'li,  Harishchandragad,  and  others,  to   Kh  i 
:M  rneral.*     About  1G80  Trimbak  (Tirujck)  is 

BuL-tiivisiuD  of  Sangamncr  which  waa  a  district  of  A 
mannscript  quoted  by  Orme,  apparently  of  MogUnI  t 
the  river  Qanga  as  coming  fr*jin  the  Konkan  hilla  on  wL: 
is  bnilt,  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  Sangamner  »]' 
miles  (20  kos)  to  Gulahanabad  or  Ndaik.  Numbers  of  Hint" 
most  distant  parts  are  said  to  come  every  year  to  Trim  I 
on  the  day  the  sun  ontera  the  sign  of  the  Scorj>ion.     K' 
year  the  multitude  was  much  greater  and  somo  can 
of  the  year.     The  pilgrim  tax  yielded  a  large  sum  it  (.»! 

the  commandant  of  Trimbak  fort.   The  rock  out  of  which  thi 
springs  had  been  faahioned  into  a  cow's  month.^    In  1G82  Auraii  t; 
generals    advanced  from  Aurangabad  to    Nasik-Tirmok.   near 
source  of  the  river  Oanga,  and  their  deUcliim  ■  '  n?e<l  so 

posts  on  detachod  hills.^    In  lG84one  of  Sauibh-^  rnN  trn! 

leave  to  go  with  the  troops  under  his  command  ti.< 
at  N^sik-Tirmek,  as  according   to  their  belief  c._._;.    jJ..l... 
bonnd  to  wash  at  least  once  a  year  in  the  Ganga,  and   in  pn 
at  NAsik-Tirmek."    In   1716  Shnhu    demanded    that  th^    ^ 
should   restore  Trimbak  fort  to  the  Mantthas,*    The  •! 
refused  and  the  fort  seems  to  have  remained  with  the   AlugJjAl«i 
1 720  when  the  whole  of  Khd^dosh  passed  to   tlie  Niz^nL."     la  1 
the  fort  was  captured  by  KoliM/'  but  the  Nizilm  recovered    it 
held  it  till  1752  when  it  was  taken  by  a  Mar^tha  oflBder.^^    In  1 
Tieffenthaler  mentions  Trimbak  as  a  good  fort  on   the  Vtanlc  of 
Goddvari.'*     In  1707  Trimbak  ia  mentioned   as  part  of  the  torn 
which  MAdhavrav  Poshwa  agrtiod  to  g^ve  to  his  uncle   Ha^ha' 
Rdo.*^     In  a  revenue  statement,  prepared  from  Manitha  reco 
about  1790,  Trimbak  is  eutered  as  a  sub^diviaion  in  the  San^ 
district  yielding  £848  (Rs.  8482).^* 

During  the  Martltha  war  of  1818  Trimbak,  RAjdhair,  and  MrUi 
were   the  only  Ndsik    forts   which    offered    resistance   to  OoJ 
McDowell's  force.      Marching  from   Nitsik  on  the  2'2nd  of    A 
Colonel  ^McDowell's  detachment   halted  half  way  to  Trimbak,  w 


>  Elliot  and  Dowaoo,  VII.  10,  11.  >  Grant  Duff  a  MarAttuU.  49. 

*  Flliot  wid  Dowson,  VII.  62. 

^  I  ;iM>t  and  Dowson,  60  ;  Grant  DufiT'a  MarAthAs,  52. 

"  M sS.  quoted  in  Orme'a  Uiatorical  Pragnienta,  285-280. 

"  Ornie'a  Historical  Fragments,  113.  '  Orme'a  HiBtorical  FVagmonts,  143. 

•  Grant  DuS'a  MarAthils,  l'J7.  *  Grant  Dud'e  Mar&thUa,  SOQ,  206. 
**  Tmuaactiona  Bombay  Geooraplucal  Society,  L  243, 

"  Grant  Duff^a  &iar&thia,  376. 

"  Deaoription   Hiatorique  et  Geographiqae  da  I'lndo.  '    i*'>      'in...  .^.i.»ixr  ■ 
tliat  Ndsiic-Tinuok  ia  one  place  and  it  appears  in  Beiii 
Trimuck.  » Or»ut  DulTs  MAr&tbAe.  339.  '^ 
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tho  engiueors  v?ent  ahead  to  reconnoitre  and  summon  the  fort  to 
gurrontlor.  A.a  the  party  approached  the  villago  of  Trimbak  tho 
cnomy  loft  it  and  opened  fire  from  the  guns  on  tho  north  side  of 
the  fort  which  were  uumorona  and  well  served.  They  afterwards 
made  a  sally  on  tho  party  bat  were  at  once  driven  back.  The 
same  evening  a  recounaisanco  was  made  of  the  south  gateway  which 
was  on  the  other  side  of  tho  fort  and  at  a  considurablo  distance 
from  the  village.  The  commanding  engineer  Lieutenant  Daviea 
recTimmended  an  attack  on  tho  north  gat«.'  The  plan  of  attack  waa 
to  silence  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns, 'particularly  those  which  bore 
on  the  ruined  village,  and  for  this  porpoae  to  erect  a  battery  for  tho 
heavy  ordnance  at  the  northern  side  of  the  bottom  of  tho  hill,  then 
to  occupy  and  form  a  lodgment  in  the  village  at  the  foot  of  tho 
north  gate,  to  erect  a  battery  in  the  villago  for  four  six-pounders 
to  }>attor  the  gateway,  and  thence  to  carry  the  guns  up  to  the 
gateway  by  hand  as  had  been  done  at  Rajdliair  fort  At  the  short 
distance  of  about  100  yards  it  was  hoped  that  the  towers  and 
curtains  of  the  gateway  might  bo  demolished,  and  that  tho  troops 
might  advance  to  storm  the  breach  under  cover  of  tho  fire  of  tho 
batteries  and  of  musketry  from  the  post  in  the  village.  At  all 
events,  it  was  hoped  that  a  lodgment  so  immediately  under  tho 
gateway  would  alarm  the  garrison  and  induce  them  to  surrender. 

To  cut  off  from  the  enemy  all  hope  of  escape  by  the  south  side, 
and  to  distract  their  attention,  two  six-ponnders  and  a  howitzor 
were  detached  and  established  aa  high  up  tho  hill  and  as  near  to 
the  south  gate  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  allowed. 

Tlie  attack  began  on  the  23rd,  At  eight  in  tho  morning  tho 
detachment  took  its  ground  before  tho  fort,  and  the  whole  of  tho 
intrenching  tools  and  materials  collected  for  tho  aiege  were  carried 
into  tho  village  to  tho  place  chosen  for  tho  enginoor'a  store.  At 
four  in  the  evening  a  detachment  of  fifty  Europeans,  fifty  irregulars, 
and  1 50  horse  with  two  six-pounders,  marched  from  camp  to  take  a 
position  opposite  tho  south  gateway.  With  thorn  was  a  working  jmrty 
under  an  otficer  of  engineers,  consisting  of  a  small  detail  of  sappers 
and  miners,  thirty  pioneers,  and  fifty  litter-bearers,  provided  with  forty 
wicker-cages  or  gabions  and  2000  sand  bags.  A  battery  for  the  two 
six-pounders  and  a  plaee  of  arms  for  the  troops  were  prepared 
during  the  night,  and  one  of  tho  guns  was  can*ied  up  and  placed  in 
battery.  For  tho  operations  on  the  north  side  a  working  party  was 
got  ready  of  half  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  fifty  Europeans, 
100  litter-bearers,  and  about  100  lascars.  As  soon  as  it  was  dusk,  tho 
battery  and  place  of  arms  were  laid  out,  and  when  it  grew  dark  the 
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'  Tb«  rwwonfl  for  tho  engineer'a  choice  wore,    that   .although  the  ascent  to  tho 
noKli  gnt*.^  was  more  diflicnit  than  tu  the  south  g&te,  there  was  but  one  hnc  of  workii 
k^to  <lctrtroy»  a  point  of  gi'oat  consequence,  u  tho  detaohioeut  had  only  aLv  : 
^^Kth  which  to  effect  n  breach,  as  it  woa  impoasible  to  carry  heavier  ^ns  up 
^^n  eitfacmido.     A  ■="•'>■. 1  ^'oson  was  the  ailvantago  olTerd  '■'    '•"•  ^•ll.  .  ..,,,. 

r     bak  and  other  nii  .4  at  tho   foot  of  tho  scarp  in  o  snd 

r      j.nviiii;  r(,ivci- t(i  tlv  A  third  r\;ason  was  that  tho  ron<t  '    side 

iiiMiu-ticablc  for  guns,   and  tho  wcils  ou  thuttiidc  liaJ  bueu  {miaooeii. 
!    100. 
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workir»5f  party  advanced  and  began  operationB.i    At  twelve  at 

f  for  the  working  party  arrived  in  tho  treuchea,  con 
•maining  hn\t  of  the  aappers  and  miner*?,  fifty  ^'.ip'V 
|)ion».iers,  and  200  Utter-bearers.     Owing  to  ibo  rocky  i 

round  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  earth  for  the  bn 

listanco.     It  was  deemed  therefore  advisable  not  to  r» 

rorking  i  '  ;t  to  keep  both  at  work,  and  th 

10  wnri;  ..uished  a  littlu  before  day]i;Eflit. 

two  li  mortars  and  two  eiurht-iucl- 

batic  ,  M-ijitj   the   night   the  enemy  tr 

working  party  from  their  different  guns,  but  so  caEualtiee  occ 

On  the  24th  the  battery  opened  at  daylight  and  with  greiat 
so  that  in  three  hours  all  the  enemy's  guns  were  silenred , 
was  found  on  reconnoit^-ing  that  they  had  left  the  ru  ■ 
Thia  induced  the  commanding  officer  to  attempt  a  lodgii'_;.    :_ 
midday  instead  of  waiting  till  night  aa  had  originally  been  in 
The  working-  and  covering'  parties  for  this  service  "W'— - 
to  parade  at  noon  in  rear  of  the  work.     From  some  uj 
of  orders  the  covering  party  advanced  th- 
'before  the  time  ordered  and  before  the  w^ . 
and  instead  of  remaining  quiet  under  cover  of  i 
they  attempted  to  force  the  gateway  and  the  Li-ii:  . 
perpendicular  height. 

Tho  enemy  opened    a  very  heavy  fire  of  jinj.ila,   rni.ki. 
matchlocks,  and  rolled  largo  atones  ou  tho  assailants.     ^V1 
working  party  arrived  they  tried  in  vain  to  ostablish  the 
At  the  same  time  the  British  Ijattory  discontinued  fv-^'>:' 
artillerymen  were  worn  out  by  twelve  hours'  incessam 
tho  working  party  were  forced  to  retire  with  loss  1    ' 
of  tho  village  wliere  they  remained  till  night  when  , 
Bix-pouuders  was  completed.     During  tht-  .i 

tho  enemy,  fancying  from  the  desperate  em 

that  an  attempt  had  really  been  intended  by  the  narrow  raasiigv, 
and  believing  that   neither  rocks,  walls,  nor  artillery  eotud  tttofll 
their  assailants,  lowered  one  of  their  number  by  a  rope,  who,  whc 
within  hail,  called  out  that  the  commandant  was  willing  to 
with  Colonel  McDowell.     The  usual  demand  of   the  paying 
arrears  was  made  and  refused.    About  six  in  the  mc^ 
24th,    a  Jamdd&r  of  the  garrison   came  down,   and 
arranged  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  the  garrison  being  allo^ 
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intliue<l  plai«o  for  the  whw-Jb  of  tho  gtms  to  reot  on,  in  ordor  to   givo 
t  flcvation  to  b«vr  on  tlie  upper  gateway.     Lake's  Sieges,  PO-  lOfi. 
^■f.v  cimgiatcd  of  the  saiifjers  ami  miners, 
•  'Icr  tw  o  CDgijiexf  oRicura.   Tliey  were  pro^  i 
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retire  witli  their  arms  and  private  property.  In  the  course  of 
jday  the  garrison  turned  out.  There  were  about  535  men, 
jrats  and  ManUhjla  with  a  few  Sidis  or  Abyssinians.  It  waa 
arninged  that  they  should  leave  by  the  south  gate,  but  ao  well 
had  it  been  secured  inside  by  heaps  of  stones  that  they  were  not 
ftblo  to  clear  a  way  for  themselves  before  three  o'clock  in  the 
af  teruoou.  Withiu  the  fort  were  found  twenty-five  pieces  of  ordnance, 
from  a  thirty-three  down  to  a  one-pounder,  with  a  sofficiency  of 
iraunition.'  The  loss  in  taking  this  important  fortress  amounted 
thirteen  Europeans  and  nine  natives,  including  two  officers. 
I'his  loss  was  small,  but  the  statu  to  which  the  heavy  guns  and 
their  cairiages  was  reduced  wag  la  serious  inconvenience.  There 
were  no  means  of  replacing  them.  The  siege  of  hill-forts  was  parti* 
cuWly  destructive  to  gun-carriages.  To  give  the  pieces  sufticieut 
elevation  it  was  necessary  to  sink  the  trails  into  the  ground.  Whero 
this,  as  at  Trimbak,  was  impracticable  from  the  rocky  site  of  the 
battery,  the  wheels  had  to  be  raised  on  sand-bags. 

The  fall  of  Trimbak  ao  alarmed  the  commandants  of  the  other 

jrts  that  sixteen  strong  places  surrendered  without  resistance.'    The 

suputioa  of  so   many  forts    caused   serious  embarrassment.     No 

"regular  troops  could  bo  spared,  and  irregulars  raised  for  the  purpose 

were  unworthy  of  trust.     The  temporary  use  of  irregulars   could  not 

avoided.     At  the  same  time  application  waa  made  to  Brigadier- 

Jnonil    Doveton    for  more   Native    Infantry,   who   ordered  two 

companies  of  the    second  battalion  of  the   13th  Regiment  to  join 

from  Jfllna  with  all  expedition.* 

Two  mouths  after  tho  surrender  of  Trimbak  fort,  Trimbakji 
lia  tried  to  retake  it  by  surprise.  Ouly  a  few  men  of  the  13th 
-  1  —  as  Native  Infantry,  commanded  by  a  Subheddr,  had  been  left 
in  tho  fortress.  One  morning  tho  sentries  at  the  north  gate  were 
nskod  to  admit  a  band  of  pilgrims  who  wished  to  worship  the 
source  of  the  Godtlvari.  They  were  admitted  without  suspicion. 
Before  all  of  the  party  had  entered  one  of  them  attacked  the  sentry. 
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'  On  examiaing  their  guns  the  artillery  of  the  cneniy  wiu  not  foand  so  onscientifio 
M  their  practice  ec«nied  to  show.  Several  ehella  that  had  btjeu  hn>n;{lit  from  Diuiuui 
in  the  time  of  the  Mot;haI  goverunieut  were  lying  about,,  S<irn<'  nf  th«se  heinj,'  tilled 
with   1(  '  '      ta  fuiMJ  or  aiii*  other  stf]  .  '  "    Iho 

usual''  lired  on  the  British.     Tl  t,  u 

>e  "'  V   V,..    ...   .....it  it  left  the  muzzle.      The  .,.- -, 'iie 

■-■  oaoso  of  the  double  report  tta  they  •were  never  able  to  ace  :."t 

.it  iHJcame  of  it.     Tho  inuuth  of  the  gun  waa  torn  to  pitL  i,;iry 

-Atlia  oiiU  PendhAri  AVors,  184, 

I  TJieiio   Rixtflen    plfu-fsi    were,    Achla,  Ahivant  or  Ivatfea,    Bahfll»,   Bhtekargad, 

'    "         ..  Koleilhair,  Kanhira,  KAvnai,   >'     '      '   ,   lUmsej. 

^  ighera.     All  these  fort*  were  v  reported 

vv  1,  iifterthcir  surrender.     Axnmuniiiv.,.  ......  ,>ujrc« were 

found  1 1  ,    liiunacT,  and  VAghera.     Ahnuiduagar  Collector '■  MS8. 

FdoVl,  ,us. 

'Blacker  a  M;u;Ul)a  War,  321-323.     Tho  guuB  used  in  tho  reduction  of  Trimbak 

fort  worp,   lr»n  irnn  i»iphtcon-p<inndera  and    two  iron    tieclvc-poundfjrs,  eifjht  six- 

!  '  ..'bond  two  hve  and  a  half  inch  niortara,  two  ci'  .'tnd 

li  howitxerw.     The  anitnunitiuii  expended  wsb  on- 

•    I '  "'     ^     ni  eigbt-iriL'h   tdiells,    40  luc ..  half 

Tho  storen  used  were  8000  sand  bof^ 

'■     '    :  ^  105-100. 
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vho,  at  tho  cost  of  his   HFe,  encceoded  in  closing  the  g*t4M. 

'i      ly     ularmed,    ovi;qx»worod    tho  few  wbo 
and  tho  rest  of  the  pilgrims,  in  the 
1  rig  to  tho  north  gate,  suiforod  sevcr^jr 
,.i_i  11  Mom  from  ftbovo.' 

The  Brdhmans  of  Trimbak  playod  a  seditious  part  durtnf 
1857  njiitmioB.     At  tlieir  instigation  a  party  of  Bhils  and 
attatrked  the  Trimbak  treasury  ou  tho  night  of  the  5th  of  " 
1857,   and    some  of   tho  men   who   took    part  in   rl 
theuisolvca  in   the  hills   round  Trimbak.     Tho  hilLs  v 
and  among  tho  men  Tvho  were  mndo  priaonora  a  Tk'vkux  mt 
IMndd  acknowledged  his  share  itl   the  outbreak  and  stated  t\ 
and  his  poople  had   risen  under  tho  advice  of  a  Trimbak  Bi 
whom,  he  said,  he  knew  by  sight  and  could  p'  i  ! 

tlu'  prisoners  confirmed  this  stury  and   pron 
nrA.huiau.     Mr.  Chapman,  tho  civil  officer  in  cLic 
who  knew  that  tho  riijing  and  (ittack  on  Trimbak  La  . 
by  BrAhmuns,  had  brought  all  the  Brdh mans  of  Tri 
camp  and  ranged  them  in  rows,  but  no  o no  bad  coaiu    ...•r.»nr.i 
identify  tho  loading  conspirators.     Pandu  was  called  and   (old 
oxamiuo  tho  rows  of  Brdhmaus  and  iind  out  whether  tbo  man 
had  advised  hia  people  to  revolt  was  among  them,     Fdudu 
down  the  line  and  stopping  before  a  Briihmun,  wboM  fwoQ 
muffled,  asked  that  the  cloth    might  be  taken  awuy,   and  on 
his  face  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  Brahiuana  who  had  per 
the  Thdkurs  to  attack  Trimbak.     Then  tho  other  ThAkur  wl 
confessed,  was  called  in,  and  walking  down  the  lino  picl 
the  same  Brdhman.     Kext  morning  this  Brdhman  was  tried, 
guilty,  condemned  to  death,  and  hanged.'' 

Trinjralva'di  Fort,  2893  feot  above  the  sea,  stands  six  m 
north- west  ot  lyatpari  and  four  milea  north   uf  tllP  Thftl  I****' 
was  visited  by  Captain  Briggs  in  181S.     He  found  tbe  path  ap 
lower  part  of  the  hill  long  and  easy.     Tho  scarp  of  tho  rot 
low  and  a  Hight  of  good  steps  led  up  its  face.     There  was  a 
approivch  on  tho  other  side  of  tho  hill  but  it  was  purposely  sft 
with   stones  and    carth,^    In  IG36-,  TringalvAdi  fort  is  mt 
among  the  places  which  Shahd^i.    Shivaji'a  father'^ftsiljys  • 
at  Mabuli  ig  Thdnn   -        f-'pced  to   maKe  over  t     *' 

nngalvttdi  18  one  '  xteen  forti||BQ  plaoea  \  r 

to  the  British  on  tho  full  of  Trimbak  in  -.^^jf'    Trinj 

has  several  caves  and  a  ruined  temple  of  1^  a;v  with  t\  S. 

inscription  dated  a.d.  1344  {Shak  1266).° 

Va'ghera,  about  twenty-three  miles  north-wost  of  N 
ten  miles  north  of  Trimbak,  is  a  fort  and  hill  stati 
above  sea  level.     It  differs  from  most  Ndaik  hill-forts  in  ita  wal 
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and  conical  slmpe,  and  in  being  almost  all  covered  with  grass,  except 
on  the  west,  where  is  a  very  steep  descent.^  Captain  Briggs,  who 
visited  Vaghera  in  1818,  rode  without  difficulty  to  the  foot  of  the 
scarp,  where  were  a  few  houses  occupied  by  part  of  the  garrison. 
The  way  up  the  scarp  was  steep  and  difficult.  It  led  to  two 
tolerable  gateways  the  outer  of  wliich  had  bastions.  The  water- 
supply  iu  the  fort  was  ample.  There  was  no  want  of  thatched  huts 
for  the  garrison,  but  there  were  no  bombproofa  for  tunrnunition  or 
provisions.'  Vaghera  is  one  of  the  sixteen  fortified  places  which 
surrendered  to  Colonel  McDowell's  force  on  the  fall  of  Trimbak 
in  April  1818.'  When  it  was  taken  it  had  a  large  quantity  of 
unitiorrand  stores.* 

^BJiU  thirteen  miles  north  of  Dindori  and  about  throe  miles  south 
the  "Baptoshring  hill,   was  once   the   head-quarters    of  a  petty 
^iliviKton.     In  1881  it  had  a  population  of  3102,  chiefly  traders  and 
mans. 

'ho  earliest  mention  of  Vani  is  as  "Van  in  a  copper-plate,  dated 
A.D.  U30,  of  the  RashtrakuU  king  GovmdallL'  The  old  site  of 
Vaui  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  base  of  Ahivant  fort,  about  five 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  present  site.  According  to  the  local 
account,  about  a.d.  14-78  (Shak  14>00)  Ganpatrfio  Jandrdan,  the 
Moghal  commandant  of  Ahivant  fort,  seeing  that  great  injury  was 
done  to  Vani  and  its  people  by  cannon  balls  fired  from  Ahivant 
fort  on  Mehviisis  and  other  freebooters,  settled  Vaui  on  its  present 
site,  and  built  a  small  fort  to  the  west  of  the  new  settlement.  In 
1 7G0,  when  the  Ndsik  forts  passed  from  the  Moghals  to  the  Mardthds, 
Dhochip  took  the  place  of  Ahivant,  and  th^  people  of  the  village  of 
Ahivant  went  and  settled  at  Vani,  greatly  increasing  its  population. 
In  a  statement  prepared  from  Marjitha  records,  about  1790,  Varia, 
perhaps  Vani,  appears  as  the  head-quarters  of  a  sub-division  of 
Sangamner  next  to  Nasik  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  £11,710 
(Rs.  1,17,100).« 

Near  the  fort  built  by  Oanpatrao  was  a  small  reservoir  and  a 
temple  of  MahAlakshmi.  After  the  temple  fell  to  ruin  the  image 
of  Mahdlakshmi  lay  in  the  fort  till,  when  Vani  ceased  to  bo  the 
local  head-quarters,  it  was  taken  to  Nasik.  To  the  east  of  Vani  is 
a  temple  of  the  Saptashring-nivdsini  goddess.  The  goddess  is 
believed  to  have  come  from  the  top  of  Saptashring  to  help  such  of 
hor  devotees  as  could  not  climb  the  Saptashring  hill.     The  present 
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,  Of  iinuB  six  guns,  166  mosketa  and  bayonets,  and  300  gun- 

'iintinition  MOO  la&d  jinj»l   balls,    teventy-nino   cartridge   boxes, 

1  cwin.  (22  lj>i<ir,th«)  of  guni»owfUr.  Q.'VCJ  round  dhot,  sixty  gun  chains,   forty-tvo 

mrjioa  of  ^rnpo,  nnd  one  large  flint  bag.     Of  mt5o«LUuoouB  artjclos  there  wore  tliree 

M  weigliing  twenty -eight  tolAa  worth  about  £5«j  (I{«.  5(J0).  and  two 

>   £.Hin.  (Hs.43)an(l  the  other    £1  2#.  (Us.  II):  4U8  rud  joolccta, 

;    wu.Uaia,  ei^ht  standi  of  colours,  four  drunu,    fifty -six    pi<!ccs  of  soap, 

ibur  and  blacksioith  a  tools,  and  on  old  tent.     Appondix  to  Captain  Briggs' 

(01.1  Serios),  V.  352,   S«c  ftbovo  p.  185  uoU>  I. 
.      ihaa,  '.'39. 
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Mddhavrao  tho  fourth  Peshwa   (1761- 

and  enjoyed  as  her  private  allowanco  the  revenues  of  the  p« 
division  of  Vani-Dindori.   Shridhar  also  built  two  roaervoim  now 
temple  aud  threw  a  dam  across  a  small  stream  in  the  r.'  i   '  '        ' 
To   the  west  of  Vani  is  a   Hernddpaiiti  temple  of 
Mahaduv,  and  a  temple  of  Tilbhfindeslivar  Mr ' 
by  the  sawo  Shridhar  Lakshman.     Near  the  1 
aro  tliroo  reservoirs,  a  dam  over  the  Dev  river,  and  a  lar£ 
house,   all    built  by  the   same   Shridhar   Lakshmau.     The 
of  tho   Saptashring   goddess,  which    aro  valued   at  about 
(Rs.  nO,000),    are    kept   at   Vani,  and   a  large  fair  is  hoI« 
every  year  immediately  after  the  April  full -moon  fair  on  S«pt« 
Vani  has  a  vernacular  school  and  a  weekly'  market  on  Tnesdaj 

At  Chausdle,  about  eight  miles  north-west  of  Yanij  is  a  groi 
unnsaally  large  memorial-stones.^ 

Vinchur  in  Niphdd,  four  miles  south  of  Liisalgaon   the 
railway    station,    with    which    it  is  connected  by  a  brid; 
metalled  road,  is  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  Vinchur,  a 
sardfir.     In  18S1  it  had  a  population  of  4890  or  4-3 1  '""  ■ 
1872.    Vinchur  was  granted  as  a  military  or  saraujdm  • 
Shivdev,'^  an  ancestor    of  tho  present    chief,   who 
himself  at  the  capture  of  Ahmadabad  in  1755.     It  ; 
by  a  mud  wall  in  fair  repair,  and  contains  a  few  good  l)ouj«?», 
population  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  there  is  a  small  trade  in 
goods.     There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Fridays,' 

Tho  chief  of  Vinchur  is  a  Dcshasth  Brahman.  lie  is  a  first 
Sardar  and  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India« 
holds  forty-five  villages  in  Ndsik,  three  in  Ahmaduagiir,  and 
in  Poona,  with  a  population  of  about  30,000  and  a  yearly 
of  about  £7300  (Ks.  72,700).  He  settles  without  appeal  audi 
suits  as  arise  among  the  people  of  his  villages,  and  in 
matters  has  tho  powers  of  a  first  class  magistrate. 

Yeola,  tho  hoad-quartera  of  tho  Teola  sub-division,  with  in  Ij 
a  population  of  17,085,  is  a   station  on  the  Bhond  and  3Iani 
railway,  hfteun  miles  south  of  Manmdd  and  1G2  miles  nortb-otui 
Bombay. 

Tho  1872  census  showed  a  popnlation  of  17,iGl,  Hindus  T2i|( 
MusalmAns  4910,  and  525  Others.     Tho  1881  constas  showed  17/ 
or   an   increase   of  224.     Of   these    12,035    were    Hindus^ 
Musalmdns,  and  seventy-eight  Others. 

The  importance  of  Yeola  dat^s  from  1C07,  when  ono 
persuaded  a  number  of  craftsmen  to  settle  by  oEForiug  ... 
favourable  terms.     Of  late  years  tho  town  has  grown  rapi 
to  its  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  goods  and  of  gold  tln'j.ia. 
position  on  the  railway  helps  Yeola,  and  numbers  of  akillud  cru( 
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en  haro  settled  in  it^  some  of  the  Leva  Kanbi  caste  f'X»m  Gajar^i; 
(1  others  from  the  Nizdm'a  domioions.  There  is  a  largo  silk 
employing  about  7000  persona  of  both  sexes.  About  £20,000 
Rs.  2,00,000)  worth  of  raw  silk  and  the  same  amount  of  eilk  thread 
iro  yearly  imported.  The  exports  amount  to  £50,000  (Rb.  5,00,000) 
nrorth  of  silks  and  about  the  same  amount  of  thi'ead.  There  is  a 
Bonsidorablo  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  wire  and  thread,  for 
p^hich  about  £150  (Rh.  1500)  worth  of  gold  and  £2000  (Ra.  20,000) 
nrortli  of  silver  are  imported  every  year.  These  manufactures 
employ  about  3500  people.  In  187G  the  exports  were  valued  at 
ibout  £150,000  (Rs.  15,00,000).  The  railway  returns  ehow  an 
ncreaso  in  passengers  from  25,805  in  1879  to  49,873  in  1881  and  in 
^oods  from  3063  to  3424  tons.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation 
I  eola  was  under  the  Emperor  of  Delhi ;  it  subsequently  passed  to 
ihe  Rdjds  of  Sjttara,  and  then  to  the  Poshwaa.  Madhavrdo,  the 
fourth  Peshwa  (1 701 -1772),  gave  it  and  several  other  villages  in 
tnilitary  grant  to  Vithal  Shivdcv,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  chief 
)f  Vinchur.  The  present  chief  still  enjoys  the  revenue  of  the 
ands  attached  to  the  town,  but  has  no  authority  within  town  limits, 
o  town  is  surrounded  by  a  ruined  mud  wall  and  its  streets, 
hich  are  comparatively  broad  and  well  laid  out,  are  clean  and 
ood  repair.  A  municipalily  was  established  in  1S58.  In  1882-83 
t  had  an  income  of  about  £2740  (Rs.  27,490),  derived  from 
jpctroi  duties  and  a  house-tax,  an  e.^poaditure  of  £1294,  and  an 
Incidonce  of  taxation  of  about  2?.  8^d.  (Rs.  1|).  The  wator-supply 
p  from  a  well  with  an  abundant  spring  about  a  mile  to  tho 
berth  of  the  town.  From  the  well  the  water  is  led  by  a  drift-way 
knd  piping  to  five  reservoirs  within  the  town.  The  well  has  been 
bought  by  tho  municipality  for  £50  (Ra.  500)  and  about  £900 
j(R8,  9000)  hava  boon  sixmt  in  bringiug  the  water  to  tho  town.  It  is 
roposed  to  increase  the  water-supply  from  the  Khirdisati  pond, 
bout  nine  miles  north-east  of  the  town.  The  works,  which  aro 
timated  to  cost  about  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000),  will  probably  be 
egnn  in  1884  and  finished  in  1886. 

Tho  Mii,legaon  and  Ahmadnagar  high-road  passes  close  to  the 
at  of  tho  town.  Besides  tho  ordinary  sub-divisional  and  police 
•fiBces,  Yeola  has  a  subordinate  judge's  court,  a  post  ofRce,  and  a 
ispensary.  Thcrdispensary  was  opeuediu  1868.  In  1881  it  treated 
&434  out-patients  at  a  cost  of  £170  (Rs.  1700).  A  market  is  held 
m  Tuesdays  outside  of  tho  town  on  a  well  shaded  site.  It  is 
ttended  by  about  5000  people,  some  of  whom  come  from  great 
'stanco.s.  A  largo  amoant  of  business  is  done  ;  during  18S2-83, 
500  head  of  cattle  and  3200  sheep  were  sold.' 
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Abkira  Eing^B  :  dynasty  of  (a.o.  100),  183,  680, 

fi'24. 
Abhona :  aurvoy    Bottlcinont    introduood    (1860), 

253-257:  640. 
Account  Books :  US. 

Achla:fort.  414,  441,447. 

Acquisition :  (1818-1878),  205. 

Ad:  f..it.  441,  447. 

Administration  :  "«o  Land  Administrntion. 

Administrative  History  :  aeo  Uistury. 

Agastya :  oage,  18]. 

Ages  of  People  :  3o. 

Agricultural  Population :  00. 

Ahalydbdi:   Hulkar  queen   (1765- 1793),  aocoant 

Mill  Ndaik  biiildiu^  of,  513  and  note  1. 
Akir  Brahmana  :  38. 
Ahirgaon  :  pkcoof  int«reat,  414. 
Ahivant    pass,  1.30  j  fort,  41.';,  441,  447. 
Ain  Mokdsa  :  portioivuf  the  chnuth,  '207, 
Akabaron  .  perhaps  Surat,  634. 
Alang  :  fort.  441,  447.  449. 
Alcock  ;  Mr.  J.  D,,  JO  note  1. 
Alka  Palka  :  Unis.  420  and  uoU>  2. 
Ambegaon ;  temple,  416. 
Amboli  Ambai   trAok,  129. 
Anandveli :  viU»i{e,  9,  193,  416,  536. 
Andhrabhrityas  :   oi^rly  Deccan  mlcre  (b  c.  200  • 

A.  u. '21X1),  I  SI,  183,611.614,620-624. 
Anhilvida  Kings  ;  185  and  note  3. 
Andrews :  Miij<.r,  loe.  197. 

Anjaneri  =    Range,    6,    183  j  lull,  fort,   bQUgalow, 
r^jinaina,  410-419.  411.  417- 

Ankai  Tankai :    p*a«,  131,   19G ;   fort,  history, 

cuviij,  4I»  4:34,  43(),  441,  444,  447. 
Apar4nt :  or  Konkan,  1S3  and  notu  2,  631. 
Arab  :  26;  monoylonders,   194;  morcenariea,  197, 

f.)8,  314,  450.451,  45G  not«  1. 

Arable  Land : '» 
AraiU :  river,  10. 
Arbitration :  court,  312. 
Aspect  ■  2-5. 

j^ggess  nnarTillagca  measured  (1771)  and 

Msc^  ,208  and  DuUtS;  wsNsmcBt  on 

n  23— W 


plongh  and  on  luuncasurod  plots  styled 
nad  tUri^  or  </i»Mvm  (1818),  208  and  not« 
bigha,  200  aud  note  1  ;  Marltha  syBtem,  201 
fixed  by  crop  and  not  by  hiyha,  210  q 
aorvey  uitrodaocd  and  Oovenuncnt  demj 
daoed(184<>-1847),  211  ;  Britiah  systera  an 
(1818 •  1826).  21 1  - 213  ;  special Muterrate 
«d  and  garden  and  dry-crop  ratea 
(18.33- 18.37),213  ;  rates  t<xi  liigd  and  siirvejl! 
(1838),  214  ;  survey  ratos  introduc-f]  in  (f. 
(1840.1842),219-220.inDindori(;i-  't 

in  yinuar  (1843-1S45),223,  in    :  y 

•  226-226,  in  PAtoda  (1846-47),  22».230.  in 
(Wnj  village* (1840- 1860),  230  245,  in  Peiat 
245-248,  in  Milegaon,  BdglAn,  Jiykhod 
Abbona  (1868-69),  248-257;  revision 
in  pl.nin  or  deth  villagflB  (1871-1676),  29 
and  in  liill  i.r  ddn<i  villages  (1875    1880),  28 

Aondha  :  atroDghold,  424-425,  441,  447. 
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Bdbbnlna  ■  pa«a,  127. 

Bdgl4n  :  trnot,  4.  184,  188,  189  ;  anrvey  eett 
introduced  (18<J8),  250-253;  »ub-divisioi 
tails,  area,  aspect,  cliiiiiite,  water,  hu^tor] 
revenue,  stock,  holdings,  crops,  peojilu,  3tt( 

Bahaiji  :  t'i^*^  of  U/igUu  chiefs,  184  oJid  noU 

Bahirugad  :  f^rt,  443  note  1. 

Bahmani :  ruk'r»,  187,  .i-is. 

Bahula  ■  fort,  425,  441,  44:1  note  I. 

Baiues  ;  Mr.  J.  A.,  1,  24  note  1,  26  note 
note  5,  432  note  2,  444  note  I,  447  not» 
note  1,  440  note  1,  450  note  1,  459  note 
note  I. 

Bairdgia ;  beggam.  73. 

Bijirao  ;  Po«hwa,  40  note  4. 

Bilaji  :  ^'Asil'  temple,  507-500. 

Balance  Sheet:  321.  325. 
B&ngaon  ;  f>1d  temple,  425. 
Binganga :  river,  8. 
Bankers:  115. 
BAri :  paas.  131' 
Barkhandia :  pass,  129. 
Belgaon-korhe  :  lailway  atatioa,  138, 
Beld&IB :  etoue-maeons,  57. 
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ellmetal :  I53. 

Us  .  Portuguese,  519  miJ  uote  1, 

fads  :  lulxjumrs.  67. 
etelleaf  =  eultiviition  of,  104,  105. 
hai(lTak41i  :  Na»ik  temple,  620-621. 
hagoji  N4ik  :  a  rebel,  199,  202,  204  and  note  1. 
Iliagv^l^  Indraji   I'aniiit,  541  note  I. 

Ih>in>t.<iji  :  a  wandering  clans,  C(i,  (J7. 
Uiandiurdara  •  fonwt  rwtervt,  424. 
Suuigis :  scftvengoTB,  72. 

Quurrad :  pbm.  128. 

UiaridiB :  begguv,  73. 

Ih&alcargad  =  fort,  425.  44i. 

Htdtfl :  l>ar<l>i,  66. 

ih&var  ■■  paw,  130. 

Ihilfl  :  t-arly  tnln-,  56,  61  ;  muBMre  of,  194  ;    ilia- 

turbwncwi  of,  202  -  204  ;  villago  iratchmen  (1882), 

200 ;  crJmin.-vl  claaaes,  314. 

hilkhand ;  paBs,  130. 

IhogtO ;  fivir,  426. 

ihois  :  'isliers,  57. 

hoj4pur  ;  place  of  iutcrest,  426. 

llOTgad :  eec  Dbair. 

ihajdi'ifl  '•  gniiHlJarcheru,  60. 

liglia  :  20S  and  uote  4,  200  and  note  1,  212  and 

note  4. 
MrdB  :  '23-24. 
UrthB :  343. 

Jitaagad  I  fort,  441,447. 
tlankets  :  weaving  of,  176,  177. 
JUghta :  i<>s. 

tohoria  ••  MufealmAu  tra<lera,  77. 
lor  or  Pimpri :  pws,  129. 
lorrowers  :  117. 
loundaries :  l. 
lowel  Complaints :  337. 
jraJunakshatriB :  writers,  43. 

JralimanB  •■  36-43,"475  ;  tel.ols.  201,  fifiO. 

IrasB  and  Copper  Workers  :  caBie,  condition,  and 

wages  of  criJtftinen,   tnctal  aaed,  toolo,  articles 
made.  145-163,  486-487. 

iridges :  133. 

ritish:     administration    (1818-1881),   105 -201. 

211-214. 

rokers    116. 

uddMsm  ••  ISl,  184  and  note  1.  607,  628. 

UradB  :  boiuboo-aplittera,  59, 

c 

lalico-printing  =  175. 
Japitalists:  lU,  141. 
Jarpet-making :  109. 
lattle  Disease :  342. 

Javes  ;  417  »^^   ^  •  Ankai-Tankai    Br&hmanical, 
4il;   Jftia,   422-424;  ChiUnbhAr  Jain,  426-428; 


442  note  6,  445  ;  Siti'a,  515  ;  Litk»hnnai»'a. 

Pundu  Lena  Buddbiat,  (541  -639,  644,  WSl. 
Census  Details  :  3:{  hc. 
Cesses  :  212  and  notes  2  and  3  ;  213. 
Chalukyas  :  (a.d.  500),  184. 
Chimbhirs  :  tanucn,  68,  71. 
Ch&mbh&r  Lena  :  Jain  caven,  426-428,  637. 
Chimpdner :  145  not«  4. 

Cbindor  :  paaa  ISO  ;  guH'ered  greatly  (Uider  Ml 
tha  rule,  211;  •nr\c>'  (1840-1842),  218 
revision  survey  (1871 -18741,  257-264  ;  aub-di 
aiuu.-U  dtitailfi,  area,  aspect,  climate,  water,  hiato 
land  revenue,  stock,  holdings,  crops,  people, 
413  ;  town,  mint,  poxmlntioa,  fort,  history, 
43l,;44l. 

Chiudor  7idavs  :  (a.d.  850-1060),  185.  490. 
Chaudridityapur :  old  town,  185  aud  aoU  4, 
Chandrya :  puss.  it's. 
Chapman  =  Mr.  F.  s.,  200, 66O. 

Charles  :  Mr.  F.  L.,  26  note  1 . 

Chaahtana  :  founder  of  tbe  I&ltfauVwAr  KaLatra 

(&c.  10-  A.D.5),  616,  617,  619.  620. 
Chatarsingh  :  8«c  Saptaahring. 
Chauler  :  fort,  431,  441,  443,  444. 
Chans&la  :  timber  mart,  431. 
Chauth  :  Maiiitba  claim  to  ou«-fourib,  191.  907< 
Chikalvohol :  temple,  4.^1. 
ChiUies :  105. 

Chinch  :  paas,  130. 
Chip  :  pass,  128. 

Chirai ;  pass,  128. 
Chitpdvan  Br&hmans :  40.' 
Chivtia :  pii»».  12O. 
Cholera  :  29(5  301,  337,  338 ;  ritcB  for  al^tomwi 
520  •  521  ;  ttMiiple  of  goddeu,  622. 

Christians:  85-87. 

Civil  Justice  ;  (1760-1818),  .104  and  uoiea  1 

Civil  Snits  ■300-311. 

Climate  :  13  - 15.  3.37.  466.  650. 

Coins  :   183  and  note  6,  635  note  3.  Gl«-'"* 

024. 
Communications  =  bw  Roada. 
Community  =  33. 
Condition  of  the  district:  188,  189,  IBS, 

20s,  210,  211,  213,  214.  294.  203. 
Cooke  :  Mr.  H.  R..  15  notes  2  and  3,  26  tiuio 

note  1,  640  uote  1,  049  note  f,  663  noto  I. 
Cotton  •-  raw,  101.  137.  498  ;  gooda,  167- 1 
Courts :  NAsik.  308. 
Craftsmen  :  120,  143,  484  •  488. 
Crimes  and  Convictions  ••  S19,  320. 
Criminal  Classes ;  313-317. 
Criminal  Justice    (17G0.1818),  304  and  no 

and  2,  305.  :«t<i. 

Crop  Area ;  'Ji- 
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120,  482. 
115. 

D. 

82-33,  474. 
»ge,  97. 
Lngi :  rivor,  7. 
I :  tract,  3  ;  the,  or  hill  village*,  surrey  settle- 
band  report*  (1840- 18W).  205  u..tc  1,2H,  217, 
245 ;  revision  survey  (1875-1880),  2S0-21U. 
i :  river,  8,  9. 

perhaps  Dwom  in  MiUwa,  571,   005, 

;  Lieutenant,  Afterwards  Captain,  214. 

aeutenaut,  196,  I97> 

13. 

118,  119,  310. 

Bt,  3. 

ixnkh  :  ace  Hereditary  QfBccrfl. 
)4ad6  :  Be<^  Hereditiiry  Offiutirs. 
stream,  8. 

,11  :  station  barracks,  132,  431,  542, 
jie:  temple.  431-432. 

okha  Brihrnans   40. 

r:  fort,  441,  447,  W1-G42. 
LgaJS  :  liordemen,  b6. 
nikot :  town,  182. 
ambe  =  temple,  4.32. 

BB :  hill-fort,  210  note  3  :  approaches,  village, 
nl,  fort  details,  history,  432-436, 441.  444,447. 
t ;  leather^  workers,  72. 
mi  survey  (1842-43).  220-222  ;  revision  snr- 
^74)    2G<3-2G4,    (1875)     281-284,    (1880) 
aub-divisioiial    details,     area,   aspect, 
water,   history,    laud   revenue,    stock' 
oro|W,  people,  383-31)4  ;  town.  I3G. 
B37. 
tries :  341. 
,nce  of  Courts:  309. 
ibution  of  People :  27. 
ict    Officers :    Collector   and  his  aaiiatonta 
«).  206-207. 

Knees  :  Tcint  (1857).  388. 
ioathcr-workers,  72,  486. 
,130. 
>8tic  AnimalB :  19-21. 

gh  :  grape  vine,  102. 

idBribtaanft^'lS- 

\ :  29,  30. 

^aprahir  :  Chdndor  YAdav  ruler  (A.D.  801?), 

,  430. 

6Vi  :  famine  (1396  - 1407),  105. 
170-175. 

E. 

tribes,  2G  ;    trade   routes,    125  j 


EaTthen  MonndB  :  I'-iuclivati,  510  ;_Malliilr,  034  ; 

Govardlian-4jangipiir.  .'53y-540, 
Education  :  see  Instruction. 
Eledchi  :  I>as8,  129. 

Excise  Beyenne :  32 1  •  324.  , 

Expenses :  3i,  .32. 

Exports  :  (A.D.  247]  136  ;  modem*  138,  140. 

p. 

Faiw  :  Ml»  415,  430,  460,  517,  641,  597.  630,  C45. 

65i. 
Fallows  :  97. 
Famines  ■  (I39«.  1407  ;  1 701  92  ;  1802-1804;  1824; 

1833;    IM5;     18a0-l8>J3;    1870-77).     IWJ-IIS; 

(1804).  19.5;  (162P-  1630),  189;  (1747),  102. 

Famine  Prices :  193. 

Fazl  Ltttfullah  :  Mr.,  76  note  I. 

Ferries : «,  134. 

Fevers :  337. 

Field  Tools :  92. 

Finch  :  English  traveller](1610),  459. 

Fish:  24  25. 

Floods.  133,  519,  646. 

Forests:  16- 19. 
Forts :  Bee  Rill-fortft. 

O- 

Qig  :  pass.  130. 

OAikwir  :  48  note  1.  ^^^^ 

G^tlna:fort,  description,  view,  history,  4^-437, 

441,  444. 
Oanga  :  see  GodHvari. 
Gatkol  -'  landa  held  in  the  abaenco  of  the  iJeroilitary 

holder,  209  and  note  4. 
Ganndis  :  masons,  52. 
Gautamipntra :   Andhrabhritya    ruler  (b.  c.    5), 

183  and   note  I,  544,    553,  559,  5G1,  611,  614, 

620-623. 
Gavlis :  cattle-breeders.  57. 
QtiZ  ••  a  length  measure,  212,  213  note  1. 
GeU  :  Archdeacon  (1860),  441,  447. 

Geology  :)113. 

Ghadsis  :  tomple  musicians.  56. 
Ghargad  :  fort,  439,  441. 
GhAtandur :  pass.  129. 
Ghiit  Mdtha  Country :  8. 

Ghisidis  ;  tinkers,  52, 
GhiS&r&S ;  see  Saik»lg.ar8. 
Ghoti  :  railway  station,  439- 
GirlSchool8:32i. 

Gima  :  river,  3,  9. 

Girvin  Parisbad  :  .S.u»krit  society,  336. 
Glasspool  •  Lieutenant,  202. 
Godivari:  river,  7-9,  468  j  irrigation  project 
95. 
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0olak  Br4hmans:4i. 
dsmid  :  Mr.,  214. 
Thread :  162, 167. 

dhalis  :  k'jk'jL'ars,  73. 
Ooods  ■  railway.  138- 139. 
OopAU  :  Ix'KK'ira.  74. 

Oora  R&ni  -■  N'tvik  tempio,  sm. 

Oosavis  :  l'Oy;!,'.'irH,  73,  4.'Mi. 

CK>vardhaa  Brdhmana  :  '-'O,  41. 

OovardJian  Oangdpur :  old  village,   8, 183,  538- 

M 1 ,  ti'M]  ■  C:{7. 

OOTilld  III:  R^RLtrnkntB  king  (a.d.   608),   185, 
457,  <!i;l. 

Oraham :  LicutciiAitt,  200. 
Chrain  Advances  :  1 19. 
Gram :  i  lo. 

Kaves     NAsik,  534  note  I, 
onndnuta :  104. 
Avas  i  103. 

Qojara  :  trawlers,  46. 
Ck^ar&t  Brihiuans  :  43. 

QtUlS  :  olil.  443,  4oS. 
OnraTS :  dramman,  54. 


BailstormS  :  14  note  4. 
Hilemirs  ■■  sboemAkera,  72. 
H*lv4i3  :  Bweetraent-gellcrv.  <iO,  483. 
HakU'Ti  :  Andhrabhritya  rnler  (u.c.  70},  S90.  SU- 
CH. 

^anmant ;  t»»s,  131. 

Hariah  :  fort,  430,  441,  443  note  1,  447. 

Harialichandra^d .  fuit,  447. 

Hai'SOl :  diBturbauoes  in,  (1857-1850),  201.  202. 

Hatgad    fort,  440,  441,  458. 

HemAdpant ;  Uevgiri  Y&dav  miniatcr  (1271  -1308), 

I  S«J  au J  note  2. 
Henry  ;  Lieuteuaut.  199-200,  534  note  1. 
Hereditary  Officers  :  209  and  notes  3  and  6,  211. 

Hetkaris  :  huab»ndm«n,  49. 
Hijdas  '■  euuucha,  55. 

Hill-forts  •  estates  granted  to  their  conunandflnt« 
III  M:vr/»tUft  times,  210  nud  note  3 ;  suhilned  by 
I       the  British,  210 ;   details,    description,  history, 
^^remaiuB,  441  -444. 
B^  :  Major  Greoo,  198. 

BQngne  :  wood-carved  tnanaion  of,  494-495. 
Hislop  ■■  Sir  I'boinaa,  105. 

History:  Political,  early  Iliudn  (D.  C.  200  ■  a.  D. 
)5j,  Musaliiidns  (12*J5-17G0),  MarAthAs  (17lK)- 
118).  Britiuh  (1818- 1882),  181-204;  Admiui*- 
tivc,  MuBalmHo.  ilaratba,  207-211  ;  Britiah 
nagetuent  (1818IS82),  211-303;  Biimmary  of 
ihli  rovcnuc  history,  211,  205. 
Hodges-  Lieutenaat,  107. 
Holdings  ■•  W. 


Homba :  pass,  129. 
Hospital :  340. 
Houses  .27-20,  402-496. 
Husbandmen  :  90,  143,  482. 

I. 

Igatpari :  132 ;  Bub-di visional  dctnils,  ar«a^ 
oliDat«,  water,  hi«tory.  land  Mivtiauo, 
holdings,  croiw,  i^eoplc,  370-  37* ;  orf|pn 
name.  444  note  I  ;  tuwn,  nilway  atetiM 
ahop,  4^4-445. 

Immigratioa  :  2«.  27. 

Imports:  (3rd  ccntiipv  *  j,\  ^■^r.  -  ,,..^1... 
130.  140. 

Indian  Millet :  09. 

Indigo-dyeing :  170,  172. 

Indrai :  f<>rt,  441,  445,  447. 

Infirm  :  the,  35. 

Infirmities :  341. 

Inscriptions  :    410,  424.  436,  4S«,  43T  * 
1,  438  note  8,  44.J,  440  and  note 
note  1.  504,  605,  507.  510.  T.IT.  5.VJ 
643,  660. 

Instruction  :  329  :au. 

Insurance :  lis. 

Interest :  1 17. 

Intoxicating  Drugs :  323. 

Investments :  114,  115. 

Irrigation :  03. 

Ivatta  •  B«c  Ahivont. 


Jails  :32a 

Jimbutke:  temple,  445. 
Jangams  :  Liugstynt  prieidta,  74. 
JiXs  •  labourers,  59. 

Jatm&li:  piMs,  120. 

Jay  ;  pa««,  130.  • 

J&ykheda:  8ur\'ey  settlement,  introdi 

253 -267  ;  old  head-quarters,  445. 
Jews :  85. 

Jhorega  •  old  rab-divisional  head-quortcra^ 
Jingars  :  aadlers,  62. 
Jogris :  boggara,  74. 
Jobdris  ;  jewellers,  55. 
JoshiS  •  '>egga.«<.  74. 
Justice:    MiiTJltha  aystem  (1700- ISIS),   364 

notes  1  and  2  ;  HriUsh  (1318- 1883),  307 1 

K. 

Kicban:  pass,  130. 

Kicbna  :  f^rt,  44 1,  442.  445-446. 

KadvaKunbis :"  weavora,  63. 

Kidva  ;  river,  8,  9. 

K&ghzis  :  MnsaluiAn  p.ni)cr-nwik«rs  SI. 

Kah&rs  ••  tiahers,  57- 
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«  ewrty  tribe.  65,  315. 

S  t  tinncrt!,  57. 

iijUor-tieUcra,  60. 

U:  N.ltsik  temple,  516- 5I& 

torj  of,  446. 

iliiU.  441,44(5-44". 

Hub-divisional     d  ctaila,   area,     nspeot, 

Crater,  history,  land  revenue,  stock, 

i,  crops,  people,  3M-399;  town,  447. 

B :  Isbourern,  59. 

idir:  Mftrttha  gDvemtncnt  Bub-diii'iBionBl 

MMimlixtdir,  2()0  ;  ruvcnue  farinor,  210. 

HBr^mana,  43  ;  hUBbandmcn,  49. 

i :  pujBS,  128,  1.30. 

I :  early  tribe.  61. 

Kort,  441,  44S. 

Vfort,  44!,  44S. 

Brdhmans :  41. 

Brihinans :  42. 

l&a  :  WKgara.  74. 

:  fort,  441,448. 

hvar  :  NAsik  tomple,  51.T,-  514. 

lila  :  monuTnents,  Ndaik,  510. 

X  BT^mans :  40. 

[drati  :  N'i»«'f  temple,  515  •  51(5. 

Ron  of  land,  20S  and  note  3. 
pperBtniths,  51,  146. 
llaiuUmAn  dancing-girls,  84.  I 

Ml  Hahidev  Thatte :  Mr.,  2G  note  1,  I 

9  I,  4(J1  note  2. 

hr&hmans :  4i. 

:  turuen,  53. 
jr&dis  :  potters,  60. 
IB  :  early  tribe,  (!5. 

:  fort,  441,  44S. 

h :  Bn^bumns,  41  :  rrnbhtts,  43. 
ela  :  early  Oiiesa  king  (ii.c.  lUO),  GIS. 
B  :  butcbers,  59. 
\  i  wuavcra,  53. 
di :  village,  449. 
j|Mi»ervoir,  95. 
B:  fort,  441,  449. 

Bly  tribe,  2(i,  61  :   corps  of,  200,  204 ; 
Ktchracn  (1882),  207,  314-315. 
B;  twmblpra,  64. 
it>  beggars,  50. 
1^  bualMkndnicD.  47  :   Mosalmdn  trador«, 

i :  weavers,. 53. 
r.  U. 

ample,  449. 
^Andbtabhritya   ruler  (b.  c.   115),    692, 

I :  curly  K/»thi4w.lr  rulers  (B.C.  10- A J>. 
and  note  ^,  01 4 -620. 


Kttlang  :  fort,  441,  447,  449. 

Kulkarnis :     village    accountantB     (1882),    207  f] 

(lt>l»),  209andnotu  5. 
KumT)hirfl :  pottcra.  51. 
Eunbis  ;  buslMindmcn,  2«,  47. 
KundB  :  Niiaik  boly  ikx-Is,  525-526. 

Kuttar ;  pass.  130. 

L. 
LabouretB :  120,  121. 
Labour  Mortgage ;  121-122. 
Lace  Work :  K>0. 
Ladchi  =  i»"*«.  12S. 

L4d5  :  VanjAris,  62,  63. 
L&dsakkiS  :  traders,  46. 
Lakarhd.ri.8 :  MusalmAn  wood-seller*,  79. 
Likhan  :  pass,  130. 
Lakheris  ■  craftsmen,  53. 
Lakahman  :  pw>  of,  525  ;  cavea  of,  688. 
LamAns  :  see  Vanj.iris. 
Land  =  division  of  village  lands  into  largo  anmea* 
eared  plots  or  estates  iu  early  times  and  of  tho 
big  plots  into  shiires  or  hiffhdt  in  later  times.  208 
and  note  3  ;  measured  in  .Sinuar  (1771),  208  and 
note  5 ;  «/»fTi,  mirnji,  and  rjntliil  lands,  209  and 
notes  3  and  4  ;  apreaii  of  tillage  after  1844,  21U 
measured  (1818- 1826),  212-213  ;  bow  to  be  mea- 
sured,   classitied,  and    anseseed    by  tbe   survey 
(1837),  214  ;   surveyed  and  »«see»e<l  (1840-1870), 
216  -Ml  -,  tillage  (1830-1882),  298.  303. 
Land  Administration  :  205-303  ;  English  acqjui- 
sition    (181S-1878),     205;     temtorial     cbangca 
(181S- 1878),  205-206  :  mlmiuiatrative  staff  (1882) 
206-207  ;  MusalmAn  and    MarAtha   times,  207- 
211  ;  British  manngemont  (1813-1882),  211-303; 
British  revenue  history  and  coniUtioa  (18181882J, 
211,   294,   295;  cha»>gea   (1818  1826).  211-213 ; 
details    (1818-1840),    213-214;     land     revenue 
(1818-lWO),  215-216;  aurvey  (1840-1870),  214, 
216,  217  i  suney  settlement  in  the  NAaik  plain  or 
desk  villages  (18401847),  217-230;  survey  aftt- 
tloment  in  the  Niaik  hill  or  ddnf)  villagos  (1840- 
1860),    230-245;    anrvey    scttlemeJit    in    Peint 
(1863)  and  in  MAlegaon,  BiglAn,  J.'iykhoda, 
Abhona  (1868-1869),    245-257:  revisjoa  anrvl 
in  plain  vilbiges   (1871-1876).   267-279  ;  revia 
(mrvey    in  hiU  %nUagea  (1875- 1880),    280-291 
survey     results    (1840- 18»2),    291-295 ;     a 
reports  (1850-1882),  296-302;    tUlftg6  nad^ 
revenue  (1850- 18S2),  303. 

Land  Mortgages :  1 10. 

Land  Revenue  :  321 ;  •«»  Revenue. 

Land  Sales:  iio. 

Language  :  27. 

L&salgaon :  town,  450. 

Leva  Eonbia  ;  we*¥Br>,  55, 668. 
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1.  .     fort,  443  noto  l. 

Luigayats :  trjMlttrs,  4G. 
Liquor  :  manafac'ture  of,  322,  323. 
Local  Funds :  326,  327. 

Locusts  :  I  ISy3).  21 1,  301  -303. 
Loh&rs  -  I'laclcHinitliB,  51,  18-L 
Lou&ris :  carriers,  58. 

M. 

acan:  Cobnel,  200. 
Macdonald :  Lieut, -Colonel,  195,  196.  107, 
Maclaran :  Mr.  F.  B,,  127. 
Iladangfad :  f"rt.  450. 
Mdulhyandia  Brihmans:  37  -39 . 
XagiBterial  Staff :  -ii.'i. 
X^hija :  rius,  128. 

Kihuli  :  447,  630,  660. 

Malimadi  :  Muuvlmdn  coin,  459  and  note  3. 

Maitrdyani  Br&hmans  :  41. 

Malabaris  :  MusalniAn  traders,  71>. 

Malcolm  =  Sir  John,  195. 

]C41ega0Il :  plniidere<I  hy  Arabs,  197;  sur- 
vey settleraeut  introduced  C 1808),  248- 250;  eub- 
divisional  details,  area,  anpect,  olirnate,  water, 
history,  land  revenue,  stock,  holdings,  crops, 
people,  a43.349,  441  ;  tmvn,  fort,  si«ge  (1818), 
4o0-4.^6. 

Malik  Ambar  ;  Ahmadnagar  ministor  (\,D.I600- 
IIJ20),  189  :  his  raeaaoraments,  208. 

HiUis  :  huethnndmen,  47. 

M^bhdvs  :  beggars,  73. 

Hangs  -  ilcitresBcd  caste,  71 ;  Qdrudis,  snake- 
cliarrncrs,  72. 

Mingria .  pass,  128. 

Minikpunj  :  fort,  441,  456, 

Maniild  :  river,  10. 

Kamuid :  tovm,  467< 

Kanure :  05. 

Hansorgadi :  fort,  385  note  I. 

M ar4th&S  :  husbAmlmen,  47,  4S  and  note  1 ; 
ndere  (17150- 1818),  192-195. 

Mardtha  inroads  :  (1(570-  17G0).  190- 192. 

M&rkand  :  pass,  130. 

Uarkets :  ui. 

Markhadi :  pass,  128. 

Markinda:  fort,  185  and  note  I.  441,  447,  457. 

MdrvadiS  :  Brlhiuana,  43  ;  traders,  44,  45. 

Materials :    for    Niisik     admiiiistrative    histor]^, 

205  note  1.  | 

Maurya  :  r\t\en  (n.c.  320  -  A.  D.  500)   1S2  note  1. 
MivaliS  '  Docoan  soldiei's,  200. 
Meshris  :  trsMlcrs,  45. 
HMrs  :  dcproaacJ  caste,  67  ;  vUbge  meeaengors, 

aov. 


Millet :  crop,  OS. 
Minerals :  is. 

Mint :  ChAndor,  429. 

Minis  :  land  faeld  by  heredity:  .  l  i; 

uot«4. 
MochiS  :  shoomakcra,  72. 
Moho  :  pass,  129,  I.m 
Hokdsa  :  portion  of  the  chautJi.,  207. 

Moneylenders:  116,  211. 

Montgomery  :  Lieut. -General,  200, 

Mora  :  fort,  458,  4«0. 

Mordara :  pass,  129. 

Moropant  Pingle  :  Shiviji's  general  flGTliJ 

Mosam  :  river,  10. 

Mountains  -  5-7. 

Movements:  89. 

Mulan :  pAiis,  \?o. 

Mulher  :  hill-fort,   210  note  3,  441,444  ; 

deacription,  history,  457- 460. 
Multdnis  =  MusalmAn  tradei-s,  78. 
Mund  :  division  of  lands,  208  and  noto  3. 
Municipalities  =  .127-328, 
Muram  ;  pans,  1.30. 
Murlidhar  Mandir  :  Niisik  temple, 
Mnsalmins  :  26,  75*84;  ndera  (1295- 17(M)] 

ISU. 
Mutiny  :  (1857- 1859),  199-204. 


N. 


Nigli  :  crop,  99, 

NdgpUT  :  tcrniple,  460. 

Kahapina  :    Parthisn   Satrap  (B.C.    40- 1< 
notes  4  and  5,    071,  673,  574,  676,  678^ 
fil4-620. 

Kiikans  :  see  Kasbans. 

Ndikviris :  MusaUnAn  aervauts.  83w 

Naital :  fair,  4(»0. 

Namdevs  :  devotee*,  50  note  2. 

Nimpur ;  fair,  460. 
NanigMt :  statues,  611. 
Nindgaon  ■■  sub- divisional  details  t  aren, 
climate,  water,    history,     land    revenue, 
holdings,  crops,  jKjopU",  :i4n-3.'i3;  town,  4GC 
Kandiviles  :  begfjars.  75. 
Nandur  :  temple,  401. 
K&nsi :  pass,  128. 
N4r :  stream,  7. 
Nirashankar  :  Manltha  general,  451  and  { 

Nasik  temple  of,  51!). 
K&sardi  :  river,  8,  501. 
Nisik  :  181  and  note   2;  survey    (KSU-iri), 

22(5;  revisitm  survey  (1874)  270-274,  (lS76. 

2S4-2.S8;  sub-divisional  dctaiU,  urea,  i 

mate,  water,  history,  land  revenue,  at 

iugs,  crupa,  people,  374-S$;l ;  tcwu,  dc8cri|»| 


^ptnAtc,  hillg,  natural  drauiagd,  461 '467; 
Bona,  aub-divisions,  8u barbs,  468-473  j  popn- 
jM«ily  life,  living,  details,  473-401  ;  ho^l•e^ 
Hirving,  HinjKne'8  mansion,  492-490;  roods, 
"trade,  markets,  ehopa,  49()  •  499  ;  ma- 
!»icnt,  tnnniciijality,  night-soil  dep6t,  wat«r- 
pdrainaye,  TOO -502;  temples,  introductory, 
^603  521 ;  bathing-places,  holy  pools,  522- 
rinos,  ceremoniea,  aacptics,  627-531  ; 
»lmAD  rcinaiua,  other  objectc  of  interest,  hia- 
532-537  J  neichbourhood,  Dasara  pavement, 
van,  Oovardlian  fJangipnr,  Materfall,  old 
d  mound,  Someshvar's  temple,  637-541  ; 
u  Lena  Caves,  541-639. 

3  Practitioners ;  S40. 

lUgri  :  railway  Etatiou,  638. 

•apera  :  334. 

B  :  harbors,  56. 

ibhaTansh&Si  Hindo  dynasty  (lOOO- 1200), 

.theshvar :  N4aik  temple,;505,  611. 
fat :  village,  C3». 

provision   sim'ey  (1871),  257-260:  snb- 
^B  detailfl,  area,  aspect,    climate,  water, 
^land    revenue,   stock,   holding   crops, 
^  257-364:  town,  639. 
:  woarera,  53. 
}a  '  13. 

iiaking:  179. 
joQeneral,  200,  204  and  note  2, 

I 

H:  36. 
1^13 ;  .320. 
imbat :  canal,  d4. 
h  30, 

Hen,  46  and  note  4. 
Uetol-uioulders,  52. 
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t^b/mdmen,  49. 
ks.  137. 
:  old  trade  mart,  136,  181. 
lir  ;  paiw,  128. 
:  canal,  94. 
Ir&hmans :  26, 
rats  :  304  and  nolo  2. 
.tneahvar ;  Na«ik  temple,  605-506. 

ijBfta  Caves  :    description,  view,  .^41-542; 

inscription  1,  642-544;   cave  III., 

tiooB    2-5,      548-561;      oaTea 

criptiou  6,  562-5G4 ;   cave  \'TI„  in- 

cave  VIIL,   ioacriptions  8-9,    cave 

';  caveX.,  iaacriptioiiB  10- 15,  667- 


680;  cav«  XI.,  inscription  16,  cftvo  XII.,  fa. 
eoription  17,  580-582;  cavei  XIIL,  XJV.^ 
XV.,  XVL,  XVri.,  inscription  IS,  583-588; 
cave  XVIII.  inscriptions  19-21,  589.591]  cftva 
XIX.,  inscription  22,  cavo  XX..  inscriptiont 
2:^24,  592-597;  oavas  XXI.-XXllI,,  598. 
C03  ;  inacrtption  26,  cavo  XXIV.,  iuscriptifl 
26-27.  604-606;  remarks,  paleography,  liiet 
order  of  caves,  geography,  606-639. 

F&ngnlfl  :  beggars,  75, 

Fanj&bis  :  weavers,  53. 

F^'an:  river,  10. 

Paper-making:  177-179. 

PAr  :  stream,  7. 

Pardeshis  :  Br4hmaaa,  43  ;  laboarors,  57. 

Pardbadi ;  pasii,  I3I. 

P&rdbia  :  hunters,  59 
Paritfl :  wuihemten,  56. 

Piraifl :  85. 

Pisodi:  village  headman 'icmolanieDta,  209  note  I 

Passes :  127, 128. 

Posaengers  :  railM-ay.  138,  139. 

Patils  :  village  headmen   (1882),    20<>-207  :  fl818), 

209  and  note  5  :  revenue  farmers,  210. 
P&tbarvats  :  stone-cutters,  58. 
Pitoda:  survey  (1846-47),  228-230;  revision 

vey  (1876),  274-279. 
Pattab  :  stronghold,  424-425,  441,  447. 
Patvekara :  crnftameo,  53. 
Peddlers:  142. 

Peint  :    chief,    190;    Borvey  settlement  intr 
(1865-66),    245-248;  sub-divibional  details, 
aspect,     climate,   water,    land   revenue,    eto::! 
holdings,  crops,  people,  history,  381-388;  towi 
disturbance,  2,  201-202.  384-388,  639. 
Pendh&ris:  labourers,  59,  193,210.  211.  .il4. 
Pilgrims  ;  9  ;  Niaik,  .S27-531  ;  Trimbak,  663 -651 
Pimpaldara:  pass,  130. 
Pimpalgaon  Basvant  ••  town,  640. 
Pimpri  Sadr-ud-din  :  tomb  at,  445,  630. 

Pil\j^^  :  Muaalrniii  cotton-cleaners,  82. 
Piljdd^  :  Muaalmdn  priesfta,  76. 
Pisol  :  pnae,  129 ;  fort.  640. 
Plantains :  103. 
Ploughing :  02. 

Police  :  Maratha  system,  317-318  ;  Britiah,  810, 

Post  Offices:  135- lae. 

Potatoes  :  103  and  note  1, 104. 
Pottinger  :  Major,  202. 

Pratapshib  :  Bdglin  chief,  ISS,  459  note  1. 

Press  ".  cotton,  457. 

Prices  :  122  and  123,  210,  211,  21?,  265,  272;  273 
281,  282,  303. 

Private  Schools :  333, 334. 
Pulses :  iW. 
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Tisislithipiitra  :  Aiidhr»bhrity»  rulor 
■if'U-A.U.  17),   5«,   653.  j5o7,     604,    611.  (520- 
C23. 

Pupils  by  Race:  330-381, 
Putharji  NAik :  a  mUi,  aoo. 

B. 

Oji  Trimbftk  Sduap:  Mr.,  26  note  1,  461 

c2,  465.471,  511,  519. 

Ud  :  pitai,  130. 

Udi;  piwa,  130. 

ndvddi :  petas,  129. 
ailways:    132-133;  stationa,   132;  traffic,   138, 
139, 

Itainfall :  3,  14,  303. 

Rj^dhair  :  fort,  IW,  441, 442  note  3,  44o,  447. 
Kijipar  :  pncv,  KiO. 
lajputfl  :  hnabaiirliueD,  48. 
UUneshvar  :  see  Nitrusboakar'a  Teinpl*. 
t4moahi8  :  waU-hmea,  72. 
Unuay  :  Mr.  W.,  51  note  1,  420  note  2,  424  note 

I,  44l>  n.)t«  4,  446  note  3. 
lAmsClJ  :  hill -fort,   210  i>ot«  3  ;   description,  his- 

tory.  441,  442  note  3,  44",  04 1 -642. 

UslitraknUfl:  tea  luthods. 
Bfttiangad :  fort,  rv-12. 

tithods  ■  DeocAn  rulors  (a.o.  300-070),  184. 

tavals :  wcftvew,  63. 

livlya-Jivlya :  fort»,  441.  447.  C42. 

Idy  Karan  :  Anhilv<i<l*  kiug  (a.d,  I.*?©©),  187. 

Leaders  and  Writers :  330. 

teaping:  96. 

lebels :  109. 

Records  :  bnracd  in  Aukfti  fort,  208  and  note  6. 

(egistration :  3il. 

«ligion :  33,  36. 

;68er70ir8  •  05. 

teet-hooseB :  i>)5. 

;eveQae:     (181S-1840).  214-216;    (1840-18T8), 
293-204:  (1850-1882),  303. 

;e venue  and  Finance :  321  -328. 

evenue  Farmers ;  210,  211. 

pevenue  Systeut:  Mardtha,   207-211 1  Britiih 

(181S-1S2C).  211.  213  ;  (1833-1837),  213-214. 

ice  :  crop,  99. 

iota  :  (1843,  1857),  199-204. 

ivers:  7-io. 

Oads:  113,  125-127,  187,  192. 
oad  Traffic  -.  140. 
obber  Bands; 211. 
otation :  crop,  97. 

Rtdraddman  :    K^tbidw&r   Kahatrap     (a.p.  16- 
.b.  44)  183,610,617,619,024. 

S. 
ifflower:  dyeing,  172-175. 
khy^Ldril '  oxouutain  range,  2. 


Salkalgars :  MusiiimAn  t-in.  l  n,iu!i.  si. 

Siler  :  fort,  441.  442  note  Is,  Ut,   US,  4ri9. 

S^B  :  ^vx'Avt>^9.  S3. 

Saptashring  :  bill,  temple,  reeen'oir*,  fain, 

646. 

SardeshmuJchi  :  192  ;  Mordthn  olaim  to  a  ta 

2<)7. 
S&rvajanik  Sabhis  ••  Political  asMoUt. 

336. 
Satdna:  town,  644;.<U7. 
Bit&ra  Rijas:  48i>ot«l. 

Siturahanas  :  i>oe  iindbmbhrit^'aa. 
S&tmdla  :  luoiiiitiiin  range,  2,  5. 
Satti  :  paas,  128. 
Sival:  p.a»8,  1-23. 

Saving  Classes :  H4. 
SAykheda ;  town,  647. 

I    Schools  :  320. 

Season  Reports  :  213,  214,  snn-aoa. 

Sects  :  sec  Kdigion. 
Selb4ri  :  mountain  range,  f). 
Sell :  p«B8,  129,  130. 

Sharanpur :    Cbriatian    Bettlemcut,     83 -87, 
542. 

Shenvi  Br&limans :  <l< 

Sheri  :  l-'intl^i,  209  and  note  3 

ShimpiS  :  Uilurs,  50,  51. 

Shir  :   pass,  129.  • 

Shirsdri :  paoa,  130, 

Shiviji  :  HK>.  191,  438,  442,  4.')9. 

Shivar  :  memorial  utouea  and  povta  at,  847. 

Shopkeepers :  142. 
Silcock  :  Mr.  H.  ¥.,  41/  note  1.  420  note  %  6 
note  2,  65'!  note  1. 

Silk  Stuffs  :  (1290),  182  and  note  6. 

Silver  Thread:  162  167. 

Silk- weaving  -  majiufacturors,  deeoription  of  ei 
dyeing,  sizing,  wftri)in«,  weaving,  nppUauc 
articles,  143.  155- 162. 

Simuka  SAtavihana:    Andhrabhritya   found! 
(B.i\l30),6ll.  612,  613,  614 

Sinnar  :  measured  (1771)  and  oasessed  (1783),  2C 
and  note  5  ;  surrey  (1843-1845),  222 
aion  survey  (1874),  264-270;  su 
details,  area,  aspect,  climate,  water,  b 
revenue,  stock,  holdings,  crops,  p 
369;  town,  temple,  186,  647.04' 

SitaGumpha:  N.'iaik  temple,  610. 

Small  pox  :  339. 

Societies :  335-336. 

Sou  :  13,  91. 

SomthAn :  pass,  131. 
SonArs  =  goKlaunths,  60,  486. 
Souter  :  Sir  Frank,  C.8.I.,  303. 
Sowing:  03. 


Qt,  200. 

orate  '•  906  uid  note  1,  zn. 

HB  :  (letAlIs  of,  2,  345-413. 

nal  Officers  :  MdmlatdArs  (18S2),  208. 

:  101. 

'dyan  :  Nisik  temple,  503-501 

Sandunte  1,  G37. 

RAthtAwiir,  183  and  note  2,  630. 
Sinnor  (1771),  208  and  note  5  ;  revenue 
rodnced  (1S?SS9),  211,  214  :  in  plnia 
bges  (1840- 1847),  214,  216-230 ;  in  hUl 
illages  {I840-18C0),  214-217.  230-245  ; 

Mi&Iegaon,    Bigldn,    Jdykheda,     and 
l865-lgM}9),   245-257;  revirion  survey 
id  hillvillagea   (1871 -1830),    257-291; 
alts,  291.25)5. 
rpcntvra,  51,  484. 

Captain,  198.  414  &nd  note  4. 
labajins,  75-76. 


t.  13fi,  181  and  note  2. 
_      g,  2«),  52,  80, 145. 
sot-sellers,  59. 


131.  448,   446,   4-19,  458 
-5S2.  C44,    640,    048.  649 
{.  660,  661. 

jest  (1818-1878),  205,  206nnd 

early   itilm,   26»    63,  64;  enrname,  28 
titcra,43; 

iK 

^^putenant,  199. 

^Krn,  (Ult. 

^Bncb  traveller  (1665),  100  luid  note 

1;  647. 

TikA. 

I  96. 

er  :  OertnAn  misaiotuu^  (1750),  4.^. 

liika,  division  of  JAnds,  208  and  note  3. 

ihvar:  N&aik  temple,  509. 

£».  13U. 

^B  of  the  Pdnda  Lena  Cave  hill,  633. 

^^iidnien,  40. 

A  bathing -pUoe«,  522-525. 


4irS 


Tiandha  :  Nisik  town  embdlnaion.  4rS, 
Tobacco :  lot. 

Tolls:  134-135. 

Toran :  pa8^  129. 

Town  Schools  -■  332,  333. 

Trade:   (a.d.  247)  136;  modern  centrca, 

changes,  142-144- 
Traders :  HI,  142. 
Trees:  16. 
Trimbak :    town,     aspect,    watCT-eojvp^ 

temples,  pU^ms,  fort^  history,  siege  (181&)i 

note  3,  414.  441.  444,  447,  649-660. 
Trimbakji    Senglia :     murderer    of    G 

ShAstri,  195,  198;    capture  of,  (1818), 

note  4. 
Tringalv&di  :  fort,  caves,  441,  445,  660. 
Trira^mi :  see  Tiranhn. 
Tnlsib&i:   queen -mother  of    Hotkar,  bsbi 

(1817),  195. 
Tur :  Crop.  100. 
Tytler  s  Mf-  Fraser,  his  settlement  of 

ond    reports    (1841-1860),     205    note 

230-245 ;  4S4. 

U. 

Uclxl&S :  see  Bh&aitAs, 
Ultha  :  fallow  or  surplas,  213  not*  2. 
Umi-maheshvar  :  Niiaik  temple,  505. 
Umbarda ;  pn^s.  128. 
"Uprl  ■  lary  tenant,  2t>9. 

Ut^THi:  kaviovroy  (BC  10),  fTJl, 

576.  67ti,  «M-610. 

V. 

VaccinatioB  :  343. 

Vadil :  pass,  130. 
Vad&U  :  ^-anal,  94, 
Vadars  :  early  tribe,  64,  65. 
y^had :  reservoir,  95. 
Yagharia  ■  pass,  129. 
Vaghera  :  pass,  128 ;  fort,  441,  6C0- 
Vighvihir :  paw,  128. 
Vaidus  :  medicine-hawkers,  66. 

Vaitama ;  river,  7. 

Vani:  to*n,  Cttl-662. 

Vanj&ris  :  early  tril»e,  62. 

Vdrlis  :  early  tribe,  26,  64. 

Visudevs  :  beggars,  75. 

Vedi«ri  -Sitakarni :  AndhmLhritya  ruler 

612,  614. 
Vegetables:  105, 
Vehela:  pa**'.  12S. 

Views  :  437,  444,  447.  465-466,  516,  519, 
Vidarbha :  Bedar,  183  and  note  2,  631. 
Villages:  87;  division  into  vfllagea 


INDEX. 


^K  ^rly  times,  thdr  itote  (1618),  20S  ;  formed  in 
R^Manitli4  time,  '210;  attached  to  fort3|  210  note 
^     S  i  Leads  of  villagQB  ionxd  to  borrow  £rom  moDey- 

I     l«udora  oiA-iog  to  exadtioos  ol  Petidhdris    and 

*      other  robber  bands,  211, 
U  Village  Commimitiea  :  87,  88. 
^- Villag:e  Officers  :  (18S2)2Ofi.307  ;  (1818},  209  wid 
uottj  5. 

_,Vma^e Police:  320. 


S, 


Village  Schoola  ■  333. 


Village  Servants :  (1882),  207. 
**  Vinclmr  :  chief  of,  308  and  note  J;  town,  6K. 

?  Vines :  102. 

^Viukars  :  weavers,  53,  4SS. 

^  Vitliotft ,;  Ndflik  temple,  512. 

t  w. 

*  Wages :  m.  132. 

'    Walker :  Captaui,  202. 

Weeding  :  96. 
f  Weiglits  and  MeaBtiret ;  124. 


WellB  :  13,  95.  503, 

Wheat :  03. 

Wild  Atiifflftla  (21-23. 

Wilson  :  Colonel  W.  H.,  21  note  1, 28  oo**  ! 

Wind :  15. 

Winter  ■  Mr.  H.  E.,  437  note  I,  433  nolo  6. 

WoOd-Camng :  53,  493-496. 

Wood -turning :  154. 

WorkaJiOp  =  Igatpari  railway,  444 -US. 

Wronifhton ;  Mr.  R.  Ci,  16  note  L 


Y. 


■olerl 


Tajnam  5itakar»i  =  iuodh»bhrity»  ^rol 

35-50), 593,  597,623. 
Tajnrvedi  Br&hmaJia  i  37-  39. 
Tears  of  Scarcity ;  sw  Famines. 

Yeola  '■  sub-diviaiODal  details,  ftr&,  ocpec^ 
mate,  water j  bistoiy,  laad  rovenue,  8to«k» 
inga,  oropB,  people,  334  •  357;  town, 
Qumuf acturea,  (v&S  -  G@3, 
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